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EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XlII. 



Vers. 1 — 9. — Signs of the times. The Lord 
continues his solemn vamings. Israel pic* 
iured in the parable of the barren fig tree, 

Ver. 1.— There were present at that season 
some that told Mm of the OalilsBans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices ; better rendered, now there were present 
at that particular time; namely, wben the 
Master was discoursing of the threatening 
signs of the times, and urging men to repent 
and to turn and make their peace with God 
while there was yet time, for a terrible 
crisis was impending en that doomed land. 
8omo of those then present, probably Jeru- 
salem Jews, specially told on to watch the 
great Teacher, struck with his grave fore- 
boding tone, when he spoke of the present 
aspect of afiairs, quoted to him a recent 
bloody fray which had taken place in the 
temple courts. ** Yes, Master," these seemed 
to say, '* we see there is a fierce hatred which 
is ever growing more intense between Jew 
and Koman. You know, for instance, what 
lias just taken place in the city, only the 
victims in this case were GalilsBans, not 
scrupulous, righteous Jews. Is it not pos- 
hible that these bloody deeds are simply 
punishments of men wno are great sinners, 
uB these doubtless were ? ** Such-like incidents 
were often now occurring under the Roman 
rule. This, likely enough, had taken place 
at some crowded Passover gathering, when 
a detachment of soldiers came down from 
the Castle of Antouia and had dealt a red- 
handed ** justice" among the turbulent 
mob. Josephus relates several of the more 
formidable of such collisions between the 
Romans and the Jews. At one Passover 
he relates how three thousand Jews were 
butchered, and the temple courts were filled 
with dead corpses ; at another of these feasts 
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two thousand perished in like manner (see 
• Ant.,' xvii. 9. 3 ; xx. 5. 3 ; and * Bell. Jud./ 
ii. 5 ; V. 1). On another occasion disguised 
legionaries were sent by Pilate the governor 
with daggers among the Passover crowds 
(see *Ant.,' xviii. 31). These wild and 
terrible collisions were of frequent occurrence 
in these sad days. 

Vers. 2, 8. — And Jesns answering said 
unto thenii Suppose ye that these OaUlflBant 
were sinners ahoye all the Oalilasans, hecanse 
they suffered such things 1 I tell you, Nay : 
hut, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. ** Yes," answered the Master, " these, 
you are right, are among the dread signs of 
the times I spoke of; but do not dream that 
the doom fell on those poor victims because 
they were special sinners. What happened 
to diem will soon be the doom of the whole 
nation, unless a great change in the life of 
Israel takes place." 

Ver. 4. — Or those eighteen, upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem t " You re- 
member," goes on the Master, '* the catas- 
trophe of the fall of the tower in Siloam ; 
the poor sufierers who were crushed there 
were not specially wicked men." The Lord 
used these occasions, we see, for something 
more than the great national lesson. Men 
are too ready, now as then, to give way to 
the unloving error of looking at individual 
misfortune as the consequence of individual 
crime. Such human uncharitable judg- 
ments the Lord bitterly condemns. Ewald s 
conjecture in connection with this Siloam 
accident is ingenious. He supposes that 
the rigid Jews looked on the catastrophe 
as a retribution because the workmen who 
perished were puid by Pilate out of tho 
SMcred corban money (see Josephus, *Bell. 
Jud.,* ii. 9. 4). The works were no doubt 
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in coTin^/^tinTi with tLe aqueduct to w.3 
Pool oi Sil'-aao. 

Ver. o. — Except ye repent, ye thall a!l 
likewise perish. T..e wr.rdd wer>f iD«lvecl 
proph-rtic t i ihe letter. Tii^-usanda of Jews 
Iieti»:.ed in the laat terril»'.e war by t).e 
BwoTiU of lb'-; R/-iman legionaries, like tLe 
Oalilaetns of Ter. 1; not a few met their 
death in th<^ capital air.on^ the ruins of tLe 
l»undn:? fillen iiouscs. We know that Jeru- 
salem i:i ita eniirtrty was (!f-stroye<l, and the 
1ob« of life in the sieze, an 1 esfHrcially in its 
dread cl^ sinq sc-enej), was simply incalculable. 
Witiiin forty years all this happened. 

Ver. C. — He spake also this parable: A 
entaio man had a fig tree planted in his 
Tineyard. And then, witljout any further 
prelude, Je»us 8jK»ke this parublc of th.e 
barren fijj tree, which contained, in lan- 
fi;wiifQ scarcely veiled at all, warnings to 
Israel as a nation — the most sombre and 
thrpatening he had yet given utterance to. 
** Hear, O people,** siifd the Master. ** In the 
rineyarrl of th»i Lord of hosts is a fig tree, 
long planted there, but utterly unfruitful. 
It is now on its last trial ; indet d, were it not 
for the intercession of the Gardener, the 
Lord of the vineyard had already pro- 
nounced its final doom." •*The verj- inter- 
cession, though, is ominous; theVine'dresser 
shows his mercifulness by deprecating im- 
mediate cutting down, but the careful speci- 
fication of conditions, and the limitation of 
the period within which experiments are to 
be ma'Ic, intimate that peril is imminent. . . . 
The restriction of the intercession of the 
Vinedresser tor a single year*8 grace indi- 
out^s Christ*s own symptithy with this 
Divine rigour. . . . The Vinedrf^sser knows 
that, though God is long-suffeiing, yet his 
pati' nee as exhibited in the hUtory of his 
dealings with men is exhaustible, and that in 
Israi 1*8 case it is now all but ^ orn out. And 
he sympathiz' s with the Divine impatience 
with chronic and incurable sterility " (Pro- 
fcsaor Bruce). A fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard ; and he came and sought fmit thereon, 
and found none. It is not nn uncommon pmc- 
ticc to plant fig trees at the comers of vine- 
yards thus utilizing every available spot of 
ground. Still the Lord's clioicj; of a fig tree 
as the Kyinlxd of Isroi-l, the chosen i>eople, 
is at first bi<:lit strange. Thi.s image was no 
doubt 8*h cted to show those Pharisees and 
other Jewj<, proud of wl.at they considired 
their nnas-ailahle jiosition ns the elect of 
the Eternal, that, after all, the position 
they Ofr-upi<d was but that of a fig tree in 
the corner of the vineyard of the world — 
planted there and wiit^hod ovtr so long as 
it promiseit to serve the Lord of the vine- 
yard*spur]>o.re: if it cefised to do that, if it 
gave no further promise of fruit, then it 
would le ruthlesslv cut <lowu. 



Ver. 7. — Behold, these three years I come 
seeking fmit on this fig tree, and find none. 
Some expoaitrirs see in this porio^l of three 
years an allusion to the s:- ne«l past of 
Hebrew life, and in the numl»CT 3 discern 
the three marke«l ej"»«?ch«, each lasting 
several conturies, of the hi.:h priest?, judgt s, 
and kin::s. This, however, is a very doubiiui 
reference, owing to the imposMi'ility of 
separating the first two p(rio*Js of the rule 
of high priests and judires, as these inter- 
change and overlap each oti.er. Another 
school of interpreters sees a reference to the 
three years of the public ministry of Jesus. 
A l>etter reference would beGoi's suoc^issive 
calls to Israel by tlic Law, the prophets, and 
by Christ, It is, however, safer, in this and 
in many of the Lord's parables, not to press 
every little detail which was i.ecessarj' for 
the completion of the picture. Ilere the 
period of three years in which the Lord of 
the vineyard came seeking fruit, represents 
by the numlxr 3 the symbol of complete- 
ness— a period of full opjortunity given t> 
the tree to have become fruitful and pro- 
ductive. Cut it down; why cnmbereth it 
the gronndt bc^tter rendered, tchtj doth it 
make the ground uteleMf It is an unpro- 
ductive tree, and occupies the place which 
another and a fertile tree might fill. 

Ver. 8. — And he answering said unto hinu 
Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig abont it, and dnng it. The last year — 
the year of grace they who listened to him 
then were living in. It was the last sum- 
mons to repentance, the final reminder to 
the old covenant people that to their high 
privileges as the chosen race there were 
duties attached. They prided themsehes 
on the privileges, they utterly forgot the 
duties. The period represented by this la^t 
year included the preaching of John the 
Baptist, the public ministry of Jesus Christ, 
and the forty years of apostolic teaching 
which followed the Crucifixion and Kesur- 
rection. The last chance was given, but in 
the Vlned^es^er*8 prayer to the Lord of the 
vineyard there is scarcely a ray of hope'. 
The history of the world supplies the sequel 
to this imnible-stor}'. 

Vers. 10 — 17. — A mirnfle of mercy. Thn 
Lord' 8 iearhiurf on ctrtain strict ohff.rranc*'* 
of the fahhath d ly then j^ractised by the more 
rigid Jeirs. 

Ver. 10. — And he was teaching in one of 
the synagcgaes on the sabbath. We hear 
little of our Lord's public teaching in the 
synagogues of the towns and villages through 
which he was then passing: in this his hist 
long journey. In the earlier months of the 
ministry of Jesns he seems to have biught 
frequently in these houses of prayer, very 
posaibly every sabbath day. It has been 
suggested, with considerable probaLility, 
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that owing to tlie persistent enmity of the 
hierarchy and dominant class at Jerusnlem, 
he was excluded from some at least of the 
synagogues by what was termed the ** lesser 
excommunication." 

Yer. 11. — And, behold, there was a woman 
whieh had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and was bowed together, and oonld in 
no wise life up herself. The description of 
the sufferer, so accurate in its details, marks 
the medical training of the compiler here. 
The malady was evidently a curvature of 
the spine of a very grave character. Her 
presence in the synagogue that day gives us 
a hint,iit least, that this poor afflicted one 
loved communion with her God. Doubtless 
the faith and trust on her side necessary 
to the cure were there. Her first act. after 
she was sensible of the blessed change 
wrought in her poor diseased frame, was an 
outpouring of devout thanks to God. 

Yer. 14. — And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, beeaose that 
Jeens had healed on tiie sabbath day. The 
people, as usual, were stirred to enthusiasm 
by this glorious act of power and mercy. 
Afraid, before the con^egation of the syna- 
gogue, to attack the Master personally, the 
"ruler," no doubt influenced by members 
of the Pharisee party who were present, at* 
tempted to represent the great Physician as 
a deliberate scomer of the sacred Law. The 
sabbath regulations at this time were ex- 
cessively burdensome and childishly rigorous. 
The Law, as expounded in the schools of 
the rabbis, allowed physicians to act in 
cases of emergency, but not in chronic 
diseases such as this. How deep an interest 
must such a memory of the Master's as 
this sabbath day's healing have had for 
that beloved physician who has given his 
name to these memoirs we call the Third 
Gospel I Often in later years, in Syrian 
Antioch, in the great cities of Italy and 
Greece, would he, as he plied his blessed 
(ffraft among the sick on the sabbath day, be 
Attacked by rigid Jews as one who profaned 
the day. To such would he relate this inci- 
dent, and draw hii lessons of mercy and 
of love. 

Yer. 15. — The Lord then answered him, 
and said. Thou hypocrite, doth not each one 
of yon on the sabbath loose his oz or his 
tUB from the stall, and lead him away to 
waterinift The older authorities here read 
"hypocrites," and thus join the cavilling 
synagogue ruler with tho whole sect of men 
who taught an elaborate ritual in place of 
s high, pure life. The Lord, in a few 
tnaster-touches, exposes the hollo wness of 
each sabbath-koeping. Every possible in- 
dulgence was to be shown in cases where 
their own interests were involved : no mercy 
or indulgence was to bo thought of, thougii, 



where the sick poor only wero concerned. 
He vividly draws a contrast between the 
animal and the human being. The ox and 
the ass, though, were personal property ; the 
afflicted daughter of Abraham was but a 
woman, friendless and poor. 

Vers. 18 — 21. — The Lordjin tvio little pro- 
phetie parahle$ telle the people how strangely 
and mightily hit religion tcoiUd spread over 
the earth. 

Yer. 18. — Then said he, XTnto what is thS 
kingdom of God like t and wherennto shall 
I resemble itt In the seventeenth verse 
— after the Lord's words spoken to his ene- 
mies, who took exception at his miracle 
of healing worked for the poor woman who 
had been bent for eighteen years, because 
he had done it on the sabbath day — ^we read 
how ** all his adversaries were ashamed ; and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious 
things that were dono by him." This dis- 
comfiture of tho hypocrites, and the honest 
joy of the simple folk over a noble and 
Divine deed of mercy, accompanied by brave, 
kind words, seem to have suggested to the 
Master the subject of the two little parables 
of the mustard seed and the leavon, in which 
parables the growth of his glorious kingdom 
was foreshadowed from very small begin- 
nings. The very small beginning he could 
discern in what then surrounded him. 

Yer. 19. — It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and oast into hit 
garden; and it grew, and waxed a great 
tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged in ths 
branches of it The simile was a well- 
known one in the Jewish world. ** As small 
as a grain of mustard seed " was a proverb 
current among tho people in those days. 
In Eastern countries this little seed often 
becomes a tree, and stories are even told 
of mustard trees so tall that a man could 
climb up into their branches or ride beneath 
them on horseback. Such instances are 
possibly very rare, but it is a common sight 
to see a mustard plant, raised from one of 
these minute grains, grown to the height 
of a fruit tree, putting forth branches on 
which birds build their nests. It was with 
sorrowful irony that the great Teacher 
compared the kingdom of God in those doys 
to this small grain. The kingdom of God 
on earth then was composed of Jesus and 
his few wavering followers. To the eye of 
sense it seemed impossible tliat this little 
movement could ever stir the world, could 
ever become a society of mighty dimensions. 
^See," said the Master, taking up a little 
mustard seed; ^*does this seem as though 
it would ever become a treo with spreading 
branches on which the birds might rest? 
The kingdom of Grod is like this seed." 

Yer. 2 1 . — It is like leaven, which a womaii 
to^k and hid in three measures of meal, till 
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the whole was leavened. The firgt of these 
two little parables of the kiDgdom, '*the 
miistHrd seed," portrayed its strangely rapid 
gprowth. The $econd, "the leaven," treats 
of the mighty inward transformation which 
the kingdom of God will efiVot in the hearts 
of men and women. Chemically speaking, 
leaven is a lump of sour dough in which 
putrefaction has begun, and, on being intro- 
duced into a fargrt ater mass of fresh dough, 
produces by contagion a similar condition 
into the greater bulk with which it comes 
in contact. The result of the contact, how- 
ever, is that the mass of dough, acted upon 
by the little lump of leaven, becomes a 
wnolesome, agreeable food for men. It was 
a singularly striking and powerful simile, 
this little commonplace comparison, and 
exactly imaged the future progress of " tiie 
kingdom." Quietly, silently, the doctrine 
of the Master made its way into the hearts 
and homes of men. *' He shall not strive, 
nor cry; neitlier shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets " (Matt. xii. 19). None 
on earth wuuld have dared hint at the 
future success of the doctrine of the Master 
during the Master's life, and his death 
seemed as though it would effectually crush 
out the last feeble spark of life. The ap- 
parent result of his work was the devotion 
of a few simple hearts, mostly of fishermen, 
artisans, and the like, and yet, though men 
suspected it not, the secret and powerful 
influence was already at work among men. 
The story of the years succeeding the cross 
and the Resurrection, on a broader stage and 
with more actors, was a story of similar 
silent, quiet working. In a century and 
a half after the strange leaven-parable had 
been spoken, the whole civilized world knew 
something of the Master's history and 
doctrine. His disciples then were counted 
by tens of thousands. No city, scarcely a 
Village, but contained some into whose 
hearts the teaching had sunk, whose lives 
the teaching had changed. In three 
measures of meal. Perhaps referring here 
to the well-known division of man into 
body, soul, and spirit More likely, how- 
ever, the number 3 is used as the sym- 
bol of completeness, signifying that the 
Divine purpose was then influencing the 
whole mass of mankind. Till the whole was 
leavened. It would seem as though the 
Master looked on to a definite time when 
all nations should come and worship him, 
and acknowledge his glorious sovereignty. 
If this be the case, then a very long period 
still remains to be lived through by the world ; 
many kingdoms must rise and fall, new 
civilizations spring up, before that day of 
joy and gladness dawns upon the globe — 
that is, reasoning on the analogy of the past. 
Be thiS; however, as it may, the drift of both 



these parablps of the kingdom distinctly 
points to a slow yet a progressive develop- 
ment of truft religion. Very different, indeed, 
was the Jev\ish conception of Messiah's 
kingdom. They expected a rapid and 
brilliant metamorphosis of the then un- 
happy state of things. They never dreamod 
of the slow and quiet movement Messiah's 
coming was to inaugurate. One thing is 
perfectly clear — the Speaker of these two 
parable-stories never contemplated a speedy 
return to earth. With strange exactness 
the last eighteen hundred and fifty years 
have been fulfilling the conditions of the 
two similes, and as yet, as far as man can 
see, they are not nearly complete. 

Ver. 22. — And he went through the cities 
and villages, teaching, and jonmeying 
toward Jerosalem. This note of the evan- 
gelist simply calls attention that the last 
solemn progress in the direction of the 
capital was still going on. The question 
has been discussed at length above. St. 
Luke, by these little notes of time and place, 
wishes to direct attention to the fact that 
all this part of the Gospel relates to one 
great division of the public ministry— to 
that which immediately preceded the last 
Passover. 

Vers. 23 — ^30. — Jesus replies to Vie question 
of •* Are there few that he saved ? " 

Ver. 23. — Then said one nnto him. Lord, 
are there few that be saved t The imme- 
diate circumstance which called out this 
question is not recorded, but the general 
tone of the Master's later teaching, especially 
on the subject of his kingdom of the future, 
had disturbed the vision of many in Israel, 
who loved to dwell on the exclusion of all 
save the chosen Mce from the glories of the 
world to come. The words of the Second 
Book of Esdras, written perhaps forty or 
fifty years after this time, well reflect this 
selfish spirit of harsh exclusiveness, pecu- 
liarly a characteristic of the Jew in the 
days of our Lord. ** The Most High hath 
made this world for many, but the world 
to come for few " (2 Esdr. viii. 1). ** There 
be many more of them which perish, than 
of them which shall be saved: like as a 
wave is greater than a drop " (2 Esdr. ix. 
15, 16). Other passages breathing a similar 
spirit might be quoted. What relics we 
possess of Jewish literature of this period 
all reflect the same stern, jealous, exclusive 
spirit. The questioner here either hoped to 
get from the popular Master some statement 
which might be construed into an approval 
of this national spirit of hatred of everything 
that was not Jewish, or, if Jesus chose to 
combat these selfish hopes, the Master's 
words might then be quoted to the people 
as unpatriotic. 

Ver. 2\. — Strive to enter in at the strait 
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gate : for many, I say unto yon, will seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able. The 
Master, as was frequently his custom, gave 
no direct answer to his questioner, but his 
teac^ne which immediately follows con- 
tdned Uie anawer to the query. The older 
authorities, in place of ** at the strait gate," 
read "through the narrow door." The 
meaning of the image, however, is the same, 
whichever reading he adopted. The image 
was not a new one. It had been used before 
by the Lord, perhaps more than once (see 
Matt. vii. 13, 14), and not improbably had 
been suggested by some town or fortress 
hard by the spot where he was teaching — 
a fort on a hill with a narrow road winding 
up to a narrow door. In the rabbinical 
schools he frequented in his youth, he 
might, too, have heard some adaptation of 
the beautiful allegory known as the * Tablet ' 
of Cebes, the disciple of Socrates : " Dost 
thou not perceive a narrow door, and a path- 
way before the door, in no way crowded, but 
few, very few, go in Uiereat?" The teaching 
of the Master here is, that the door of sal- 
vation is a narrow one, and, to pass through 
it, the man must itn're in real earnest. 
•* See," he seems to say ; ** if only few are 
saved, it will not be because the Jews are 
few and tiie Gentile nations many, but 
because, of the Jews and Gentiles, only 
a fete really strive. Something different 
from race or national privileges will be the 
test at that narrow door which leads to life. 
** Many will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able." Ihe reason for the exclusion of 
these many is to be sought iu themselves. 
Tliey wuhed to enter in, but confined them- 
selves to wisiies. They made no strong, 
vigorous efforts. Theirs was no life of stern 
self-surrender, of painful self-sacrifice. To 
wish to pass through that narrow door is 
not enough. 

Yer. 25. — ^When onoe the master of the 
honse is risen np, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without, and to knock 
mt the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto 
US ; and he shall answer and say nnto yon, 
I Imow yon not whence ye are. The great 
Teacher here slightly changes the imagery. 
The narrow door no longer is the centre of 
the picture ; one, called the ^ master of the 
houise," becomes the principal figure. The 
door now shut may still be, most probably 
is, the narrow fort or hill-city entrance, and 
the one called the master is the governor 
of the Place of Arms, into which the door 
or gate led. It is now too late even for the 
earnest striver to enter in. Sunset probably 
— the shades of night, had the Divine 
Painter furnished the imagery — would have 
lieen the signal for the final closing of the 
door of the fortress. Death is the period 
when the door of salvation is shut to the 



children of men. It has been asked — ^To 
what time does the Master refer in the 
words ** when once " ? It cannot be the epoch 
of the ruin of Jerusalem and the breaking 
up of the Jewish nationality, for then there 
was nothing in the attitude of the doomed 
people to answer to the standing without, 
to the knocking at the door, and to the 
imploring cries, '* Lord, Lord, open unto 
us," portrayed here. It cannot be the second 
coming of the Lord ; surely then his people 
will not call on him in vain. It refers, 
without doubt, to the day of judgment, when 
the dread award will be pronounced upon 
the unbelieving, the selfish, and the evil- 
liver. 

Vers. 26, 27.— Then shall ye begin to say, 
We have eaten and drunk in thy presenoe, 
and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say, I tell you, I know you not whenoe 
ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity. A very stem declaration on the 
part of Jesus that in the day of judgment 
no special favour would be granted to the 
souls of the chosen people. It was part of 
the reply to the question respecting the 
** fewness of the saved." The inquirer 
wished to know the opinion of the grei^t 
Teacher on the exclusive right of Israel to 
salvation in the world to come, and this 
statement, describing salvation as something 
independent of all questions as to race, was 
the Master's reply. 

Yer. 28. — There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Ahn^- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and aU the 
prophets, in the kingdom of Ood, and you 
yourselves thrust out. Nq less than six 
times is this terrible formula, which ex- 
presses the intensest form of anguish, found 
in St. Matthew's Gospel. St. Luke only 
gives us the account of one occasion op 
which they were spoken. They indicate, 
as far as merely earthly words and symbols 
can, the utter misery of those unhappy ones 
who find themselves shut out from the 
kingdom in the world to come. ^* Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob." In his revision of 
St. Luke's Gospel, Marcion, the famoi^ 
Gnostic heretic, in place of these names, 
which he strikes out, inserts " all the just." 
He did this with a view to lower the value 
of the Old Testament records. 

Yer. 29. — ^And they shall come from the 
east, and from the west, and from the north, 
and from the south, and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of Ood. Instead of " shall sit 
down," a clearer and more accurate render- 
ing would be. bHcUI recline as at a banquet 
This image of the heaven-life as a banquet, 
at which the g^eat Hebrew patriarchs were 
present, was a well-known one in popular 
Hebrew teaching. There is an unmis- 
takable reference to Isa. xlv. C and xlix. 12 
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in this announcement of comers to the great 
banquet of heaven from all the four quarters 
of the globe. This completes the answer 
to the question. It forbiils any limitation 
to the numbers of the saved. It distinctly 
includes in those blessed ranks men from 
all parts of the far isles of the Gentiles. 

Ver. SO. — And, behold, there are last 
which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last. This expression, which 
appart^ntly was more than once used by the 
Lord, in this place clearly has an historical 
reference, and sadly predicts the rejection of 
Israel, not only in this present world. 

** There above (on earth) 
How many hold themselves for mighty 

kings, 
VTho here like swine shall wallow in the 

mire, 
Jjeaving behind them horrible dispraise ! *' 

(Uunte, * Inferno.*) 

Vers. 31 — 35. — The message of Jestis to 
Herod Antipas^ and the liment over the loved 
city of Jerusalem, the destined place of his 
own death. 

Ver. 31. — The same day there came 
eertain of the Pharisees, saying unto him, 
Get thee out, and depart hence : for Herod 
will kill thee. Very many of the older 
authorities read here, instead of ** the same 
day," ** in that very hour." This incident 
connected with Herod Antipas, which is only 
related by St Luke, not improbably was 
communicated to Luke and Paul by Manaen, 
who was intimately connected with that 
prince, and who was a prominent member of 
the primitive Church of Antioch in those 
days when Paul was be;iinning his work for 
the cause (see Acts xiii. 1). This curious 
message probably emanated from Herod 
and Heronias. The tetrurch was disturbed 
and uneasy at the Lord's continued pre- 
sence in his dominions, and the crowds who 
thronged to hrar the great Teacher oc- 
casioned the jealous and timorous prince 
grave disquietude. Herod shrank from 
laying hands on him, though, for the memory 
of the murdered friend of Jesus was a 
terrible one, we know, to the superstitious 
tctrarch. and he drea«led being forced into 
a ri p« titinu of the ju<luiiil murder of John 
the Bai'tibt. It is likely enough that the 
enemies of th • Lonl were now anxious for 
him to go to Jerusalem and its neijihbour- 
lirKxi, where ho would be in the power of 
the fc^adducean hierarchy, and away from the 
protection of the Ualihcau multitudes, with 
whom his influence was still very great. 
The Pharisees, who as a party hated the 
Master, willingly entered into the design, 
and under the mask of a pretended friend- 
■hip warned him of Herod's intentions. 

Ver. 32.— And he said unto them, Oo ye, 



and tell that fox; literally, that she-fox. 
The Lord saw through the shallow device, 
and, in reply to his lalse friends, bade them 
go to that intriguing and false court with a 
message which he would give them. The 
epithet ** she-fox" is perhaps the bitterest 
and most contemptuous name ever given by 
the pitiful Master to any of tiie sons of men. 
It is possible it might have been intended 
for Herodias, the influence of that wicked 
princess being at that time all-powerful at 
court. Behold, I cast out devils, and I do 
cores to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
d:iy I shall he perfected. *'Tell Herod or 
Herodias that I have a work still to work 
here ; a few more evil spirits to cast out, a 
few more sick folk to henl. I am going on 
as I have begun; no message, friendly or 
uufriendly, will turn mo from my purpose. 
I have no fears of his royal power, but I shall 
not trouble him long; just to-day and to- 
morrow — this was merely (as in Hos. vi. 2) a 
proverbial expression for a short lime — and 
on tho third day I complete my work." This 
completion some have understood by the 
crowning miracle on dead Lazarus at 
Bethany, but it is far better to understand 
it as referring to the Passion, as including 
the last sufferings, the cross, and the re- 
surrection. The r(\€iovfi(u here was supple- 
mented by the utterance with which the 
blessed life came to its close on the cross — 
Tfri\€<rrau I TeXflmais became a recognized 
term for martyrdom. 

Ver. 33. — Nevertheless I muse walk to- 
day, and to-morrow, and the day following : 
for it cannot he that a prophet perish ont of 
Jerusalem. He reflects, " Yes, I must go 
on with my journey for the little space yet 
left to me;" and then turning to the false 
Pharisee Iriends, with the saddest irony bids 
them not be afraid. Priest and Sanhedrin, 
tho unholy alliance against him of JSadducee 
and Pharisee, would not be balked of the 
Victim whose blood they were all thirsting 
nfter. Their loved city had ever had one 
melancholy prerogative. It had ever been 
tho place of death for the prophets of the 
Lord. That sad i)rivilege would not be 
taken from it in his case. 

Ver. 34. — Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee! This exijuisite and 
moving apostrophe was uttered in siuiilar 
language in tho Passion- weik, just as Jesus 
was leaving the temple for the last time. 
It was spoken here with rare appropriate- 
ness in the flrst instance after tne promise 
of sod irony that the holy city should not be 
deprived of the spectacle of the Teacher- 
Prophet's death. **0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem!" 
It was a farewell to the holy city. It was 
the sorrowful summing-up of the tendei-est 
love of centuries. Kever had earthly city 
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been loved like this. There the anointed of 
the Eternal were to fix their home. There 
the stately shrine for the service of the 
invisible King of Israel was to keep watch 
and ward over the favoured capital of the 
chosen race. There the visible presence of 
the Lord God Almighty, the Glory and the 
Pride of the people, was ever and anon to 
rest. And in this solemn last farewell, the 
Master looked back through the vista of the 
past ages of Jerusalem's history. It was a 
dark and gloomy contemplation. It had been 
all along the wicked chief city of a wicked 
people, of a people who had thrown away 
the fairest chances ever offered to men — the 
city of a people whose annals were memor- 
able for deeds of blood, for the most striking 
ingratitude, for incapacity, for folly shading 
into crime. Not once nor twice in that 
dark story of Israel chosen messengers of 
the invisible King had visited the city he 
loved so well. These were invested with 
the high credentials whicli belong to envoys 
from the King of kings, with a voice sweeter 
and more persuasive, with a power grander 
and more far-reaching than were the common 
heritage of men; and these envoys, his 
prophets, they had maltreated, persecuted, 
murdered. How often woold I have 
nthered thy childreiL together, as a hen 
duth gather her brood nnder her wings! 
God's great love to Israel had been imaged 
in the far back days of the people, when 
Moses judged them, under a similar meta- 
phor. Then it was the eagle fluttering over 



her young and bearing them on her wings ; 
now it is slightly altered to one if possible 
more tender and loving, certainly more 
homely. How often in bygone days would 
the almighty wings, indeed, had Israel only 
wished it, have been spread out over them 
a sure shelter I Now the time of grace was 
over, and the almighty wings were folded. 
And ye wonld not ! Sad privilege, specially 
mentioned here by the Divine Teacher, this 
freedom of man's will to resist the gmce of 
God. "Ye would not," says the Master, 
thus joining the generation who heard hia 
voice to the stiffnecked Israel of the days 
of the wicked kings. 

Yer. 35. — Behold, yonr honse is left nnto 
you desolate. The older authorities ouiit 
** desolate." The sentence will then read« 
" your house is left unto you." Thnr house 
from henceforth, not his, Te shall not see 
me, nntil the time come when ye shall say. 
Blessed is he that cometh in tiie Name of 
the Lord. "Ye shall not see me." Van 
Oosterzee comments here: "Their senses 
are still blinded. The veil of the Talmud 
that hangs over their eyes is twice as heavy 
as the veil of Moses." Tiie promise which 
concludes this saying of the Master can only 
refer to the far future, to the day of the 
penitenoe of Israel. It harmonizes with the 
voice of the older prophets, and tells us that 
the day will surely come when the people 
shall look on him whom they pierced, an4 
shall mourn. But that mourning will ba 
turned speedily into joy. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 9. — The barren fig tree, "At that season," or "at that particular time" — 
ivhilst the pleading, warning words which follow from the forty-ninth verse of the 
previous chapter are ringing in the ears of those around the Lord — some bystandeia 
tell him of judgments which had actually been fulfilled, of Galilseans whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. \Ve have no information as to the particular 
event referred to. Riots, small insurrections, revolts from Roman authority, were by 
no means uncommon, and we know that Pilate was cruel in his repression of them. 
Probably these Galiiteaus had been rioting, and the procurator had profaned the holy 
things of the sanctuary by casting their blood over the offering made by fire. And 
the thought simmering in the minds of the superstitious speakers was ** These wre'ched 
people had not given the diligence which had been spoken of. They died unreconciled 
and impenitent. They were great offenders, therefore they endured great punish- 
ment." It was a prevalent belief among the Jews that signal calamity to individuals 
was the token of signal Divine displeasure. This was the inference of Job's companions 
when they saw him in the day of his sore grief. This was the inference of the men near 
Chrint as to the victims of the dark cataj«trophe. And he who knows what is in man 
at once finds the place of their thought, rebukes their hasty reasoning, and summons 
them, instead of reflecting on others, to try their own ways and renieuiber, " Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." The parable which follows enforces this appeal 
to the conscience. It is a short but wonderfully expressive parable. "Everything is 
involved in it," says Stier, " which a mission of repentance to a people demands." 

I. Observe, the truth on which Jesus insists is the need of pebsonal repentance 
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X)N THE PART OF ALL. In Contrast with his audience, this was tic application of the 
calamities related which he made. These were to him the prophecy of the doom 
awaiting every one who continued in his sins. Archbishop Trtnch emphasizes the 
"likewise." ** Ye shall all likewise perish, i.e. in a manner similar to that in which 
both the Galilaeans and the eighteen on whom the tower jn Siloam fell perished. So, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem years afterwards, multitudes of the inhabitants were 
jcrushed beneath the ruins of their temple and their city, and, during the last siege and 
assault, numbers were pierced through by the Roman darts, or, more miserably yet, 
by those of their own frantic factions in the courts of the temple, in the very act of 
preparing their sacrifices. So that, literally, their blood, like that of the Galilseans, was 
mingled with their sacrifices, one blood with another." All befallings of judgment 
which men witness should be, not occasions of criticism or of harsh stricture on others, 
but voices bidding to humility and self-examination. The sin which I can trace in 
my neighbour should chiefly remind me of the sin which has dominion over myself. 
Jf I have been kept from his transgression, let me thank the grace which has kept me, 
recall how great perhaps was the difi*erence between his circumstances and mine, and 
ask whether, in sonie other form, I may not have been a transgressor as great as he. 
Reflections such as these will save from all Pharisaic exaltation, will send us to our 
knees for the erring brother, ay, and seud us to our knees for ourselves — the word of 
the Lord sounding within, "Thinkest thou that he is a sinner above thee, because he 
jsufifers such things? I tell thee. Nay: except thou repent, thou shalt likewise perish." 
IL Now see in the parable both the goodness and the severity which lead 
TO REPENTANCE. I'he details — who owns the vineyard? what the vineyard repre- 
sents? who is the Dresser or the Gardener? for what the three years and the one 
year of grace stand ? — need not here be discussed. The parable is a picture of Almighty 
JGrod in his dealings with his Church, Jewish or Gentile, in the desire of his love, in 
the responsiveness of his heart to the intercession of the Mediator whom he has 
appointed, in the deferring of his judgment so that a fuller opportunity may be given 
to men to confess his presence and seek him with their whole heart, and flee from the 
wrath to come. Notice three of the salient features. 1. The fruit which is sought — 
Bought year by year with increasing disappointment ; fruit, the legitimate pruduct of 
the tree, growing out of its life, marking its use and value. We hear the astonished 
" What mure could I do to my vineyard that I have not done?" And nothing — " nothing 
but leaves." Herein we recognize the longing of the love of God. He gives to men 
that men may give of his, one to another. As his own goodness is " a flowing life- 
fountain," so is the goodness which is the expression of the new heart and the right 
spirit. The fruitless tree keefiS a certain energy to itself. There is a i)ower in it which 
remalDS undeveloped. It draws the moisture away from the surrounding soil, it 
receives the rain and sunshine of heaven ; it is all an tn-come, there is no out-come. 
Is it not the type of the kind of person who is a stranger and foreigner to the life ot' 
the Eternal — a person who is fed, but does not feed ; who claims to be ministered to, but 
does not seek the bliss of ministering ; whose character has no distinct influence for good ; 
who is not what, in his place and according to his opportunity, the Lord of the vineyard 
expects him to be? God comes to men for his harvest. Is he receiving it from usV 
••Herein," says Christ, "is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit." Remember, 
■**much fruit" — the well-matured, well-ripened godliness of the one in whose heart are 
Ood's ways. Resemblances cannot impose on him whose eyes are as a flame of fire. 
Why did he curse the tree which he beheld on his way to Bethany? Not because it 
was barren, but because it was false. In the fig tree the fruit should appear belore the 
leaves. He saw leaves where there had been no fruit. Profession is nothing. A 
routine of religious ofiices ia nothing. Appearance before God is nothing. All this 
may be only an extra assumed for an occasion, and then taken off. The tree which 
produces is the tree that is sound at the core. The conscience right produces the life 
right. Repentance, the way of making the tree good ; holiness, the life of repentance 
— for this God comes to each of us, seeking, expecting. 2. What as to the intercession f 
There appears on the scene the one who has been charged with the care of the vineyard. 
The first reference, no doubt, is to the Lord Jesus Christ himself, into whose hand the 
Father has given all things, and in whom is substantiated the craving of the old patri- 
arch for the Interpreter—" the one among a thousand to whom the Eternal is gracious, 
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and saith, Deliver from going down into the pit: I have found a random." It is he 
who ever liveth, the God-Man, to make intercession. *' Yet not," as has been remarked, 
" as though the Father and the Son had different minds concerning sinners, not as 
though the counsels of the Father were wrath, and of the Son mercy : for righteousness 
and love are not qualities in him who is Righteousness and who is Love ; they cannot, 
therefore, be set the one against the other, since they are his essential Being.** Yes, 
" if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Rijjhteous." 
But there is a secondary reference not to be overlooked. Before Jesus left the world 
to go to the Father, he promised to send the Holy Ghost as another Advocate ; not 
another in the sense that he would be a different Person, but in the sense that he would 
be his other self — a Divine presence inhabiting the Church which is his body, and 
revealing and glorifying him. All faithful souls, anointed with the sevenfold gifts of 
this Paraclete, are joined with him in interce-tsion for the unfaithful and unfruitful. 
The prayer of the Church is the voice of the Holy Ghost — Christ's voice echoing from 
human hearts. And the whole Bible is charged with the thought that, for the sake of 
the elect, because of their life and work and cry to heaven, judgments impending 
over the earth are stayed. Intercession is not a merely beautiful and becoming 
function ; it is the power which binds ** the whole round earth by golden chains about 
the feet of God." ** Cut it down ; why mischieveth it the ground ? . . . Lord, let it 
alone this year also." 3. Finally, GocTs times and spaces — wJiat are they f " These 
three years I come." The three years have been supposed to signify the epoch of the 
natural law, the epoch of the written Law, and, finally, the epoch of grace ; Moses, the 
prophets, the acceptable year of the Lord's coming ; the three years of Christ's ministry ; 
childhood, manhood, old age. Whatever may be the value we attach to these expla- 
nations, the fact denoted is the long-sufifering of God. Notice the two aspects of the 
waiting : to judge, but be ^acious, and to judge and condemn. The latter is the 
•* strange work." In grace, God comes silently ; for condemnation, he comes, first crying 
aloud by his threatening " I am coming quickly," that the opportunity for the Inter- 
cessor may be given. First, the axe is laid at the root of the tree ; there it lies, ready, 
yet the blow is deferred. " Cut it down ; " yet a little longer — " this year also." 

Vers. 22 — 30. — The question and the answer, "He went through the cities and 
villages." The circuits into which the ministry of Jesus was divided are most interest- 
ing. "He went about doing good." One feature is suggested by the evangelist's 
sentence. The village is not overlooked. If the desire bad been merely to gain 
influence, he would have limited the teaching to the city. " Win the great centres of 
the populations; thus you will establish your reputation; thence the light will radiate 
to the obscurer places; " — this would have described the method of the action. Christ 
had another method. The small hamlet, no less than the crowded town, was the scene 
of his labour. It was the passion for souls which inspired him. The human soul, 
under all outward conditions, was one and the same to him. "The Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost." Note the direction of the face. He is 
** journeying towards Jerusalem." The shadows of Gethsemane and Golgotha are 
lengthening. Ever before him, and now pressing on his heart, is the thought of the 
decease that he should accomplish. It is the occasion at once of the Saviour's sorrow 
and the Saviour's joy. The teaching would have been little without the forecast of the 
sacrifice; apart from the sacrifice, it loses its power. Jerusalem and its cross is the 
reference ever present to the Christian minister, whether in city or in village. In one 
of the places visited, the Lord is accosted by a person of whom the only notice is, 
"Then said one unto him." But the incident is instructive. It reminds us of (1) a 
kind of question that is to he discountenanced ; and (2) a kind of practical exhortation 
that is tu be enforced. 

I. A KIND OF QUESTION THAT IS TO BE DISCOUNTENANCED. There IS DO rcasOU tO 

doubt the good faith of the interrogator. He is reverent in his inquiry, "Lord." 
There is nothing captious in his tone. He is the type of many earnest minds, puzzled 
over the problems of human life and destiny — minds that feel the pressure of the things 
which circumscribe the opportunity of multitudes, the bars which seem to interpose 
between men's souls and salvation, the limitations arising from imperfect knowledge 
tnd untoward condition ; and, looking far and near over the ever-pouring throng, ask, 
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** Lord, what will this man and that man do? What is the extent to which the purpose 
to save will be realized ? " He answers by not answering. The absence of a direct reply 
is itself a reply. It intimates that speculations and inquiries in the line of the word 
addressed to him are not to be encouraged. There was the wisdom which he empha- 
sizes in the resfxjnse once given by a child of quietness to the question, '* What are the 
decrees of God ? " " He knows that best himself," was the response. There are secrets 
which belong to the Lord our Gotl, and these we must be content to leave with him. 
The things revealed belong to us; and these are expressed in the assurances that God 
loved the world, that whosoever believeth in the only begotten Son shall not perish, 
that him who comes to Christ he will in no wise cast out. They forget Christ's 
silence on the occasion before us who dogmatize either Calvinistically or Arminianisti- 
cally. What can poor human nature do, in view of all that relates to the ultimate 
state of men, but simply trust him who is absolute Righteousness and Infinite Love? 
We may ** faintly trust" larger hopes; we can, not faintly, but fully, trust him who 
will do what is best for all, who " hateth nothing that he hath mido." 

** Wait till he shall himself disclose 
Things now beyond tliy reac'h, 
And be not thou meanwhile of those 
Who the Lord's secrets teach. 

** Who teach thee more than he has taught, 
Tell more than he revealed. 
Preach tidings which he never brought. 
And read what he left sealed." 

II. A KIND OF PRACTICAL EXHORTATION THAT IS TO BE ENFORCED. Withdrawing 

the mind of the inquirer from vague speculations, the matter which the Lord places 
next beiore him is this, *^ Agonize to enter in at the strait gate." How urgent, how 
solemn is the entreaty I The strait gate! Is it not a wi<le and ever-open one ? Yes, 
in one sense it is. None who come with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, will 
be, can be, excluded. There is room for the east, and for the west, and for the north, 
and for the south ; all nations, kindreds, peoples, and ton;:;ucs. Christ's aim is, a 
universal religion. He throws his arms wide to all who labour and are heavy laden. 
But, in another sense, it is a strait gate. It is too narrow to admit any one in his sins. 
It is too narrow to admit the Pharisee in his Pharisaism, or the Sadducee in his 
Sadduceeism, or the Herodian in his Herodianism ; too narrow to admit any one in 
his "-tsm," in his self-righteousness, in anything on w^hich he rests with satisfaction as 
a ground of distinction or superiority. All who enter, enter as sinners looking for the 
mercy of God, and desiring to be cleansed from all unrighteousness. 

•* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling." 

The entrance into the strait gate is the first of all interests, is the most pressing of all 
concerns. Instead of scattering energy over secondary issues, energy is to be concen- 
trated on this. Put your whole strength into the accomplishment of the one end. 
Christ insists, "Strive [or, 'agonize'] to enter." " Faith is a very simple thing." Yet 
there is a discipline which is not a very simple thing. Evangelical, csjiecially the 
phase which is called evangrlistic, preaching too often overlooks the discipline. It is 
frequently an exclusive repetition of the cry, '* Believe, and you receive ; believe, and 

?'ou shall live." It forgets that the beginning of the gospel of Christ was " Repent ! " 
t has not a distinct enough place for repentance. It is so occupied with the endeavour 
to make the way easy, that it fails to urge, with the intensity of Jesus' preaching, the 
necessity of a thorough self-repression, of a real taking of the cross, of the fighting of 
the good fight of faith. Let none overlook the agonistic side of the Christian life. L<'t 
the preacher echo and illustrate the sharp, stern, " Agonize to enter in " — not, indeed, 
a joyless and weary, but always, to flesh and blood, a real agony. There are three 
enforcements of the exhortation. I. Many are unable to ent*rr : unable when the desire 
becomes active. The door was open when the desire was torpid, when the heart was 
listless. They might have heard the besecchings of grace, but there was only a feeble 
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response. Perhaps they intended, at some time, to enter; like Angustine, i^ho 
prayed for his conversion, and added, " But not yet." Anyhow, the hour is coming 
vrben the impotence of unfulfilled intentions will he made manifest. Jesus' language 
passes (ver. 25) into the familiar form of parahle. He imagines the Master of the 
nouse allowing the door to stand open — the invitation to all free and full. But at 
length he rises and shuts the door, and then those who had thought that any time 
would do, that there was no call to make haste, rush forward, clamouring for the 
entrance of which they had thought little — their clamour to he met only with the 
retort, " I know you not whence ye are." " My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them." These had not heard his voice. It is not the attraction of his voice to which 
they confess ; it is only the sense of their danger. And the word goes forth for judgment ; 
" 1 know you not ; you are not mine." The parahle is not to he unduly strained ; hut 
the point which it tends to illustrate is the necessity of instant j as well as earnest, 
agonizing. There is a *' too late, too late ! " From its unutterable darkness may the 
good Lord deliver us I 2. Enjoyment of privilege will not avail as a plea. (Vers. 26, 
27.) To have had the teaching of the Lord in street and house, to have lived in the 
marvellous light of his gospel, to have realized his fellowship and the influences of his 
grace, — this is much. But the vital matter ia» what is the use which has been made 
of privilege, of opportunity, of instruction, of means of grace ? That the Lord displayed 
his tokelis in our midst may only add to our condemnation. Negligence, hardness of 
heart, the contempt of his Word and commandments, which is evidenced in the refusal 
to yield ourselves wholly to him who speaks from heaven, is iniquity ; and most solemn 
is the protestation, *' Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity." 3. Grace unavailed 
of is blessing lost, (Vers. 28 — 30.) The Jew assured himself that in the kingdom of 
God, when declared, he would share the everlasting banquet with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, and that part of the zest of this feast woiUd be the consciousness that the hated 
Gentiles were excluded. The Lord warns his audience that the picture might be, would 
be, reversed. The grace which they would not use would be transferred to others, 
coming from the east, and the west, and the north, and the south. And he concludes 
with the sentence, which at other times also he utters, '* There are last which shall 
be first, and there are first which shall be last." Verily it may here be added, *' He 
that hath an ear, let him hear." 

Vers. 31 — 35. — The composure and the emotion of Jesus, L The oomposube in the 
FACE OF A 1IE88AOB WHICH MIGHT HAVE AGITATED. The mcssagc may have been 
a concoction of the Pharisees, who, wishing to have him removed from the district, used 
the name of Herod to alarm him ; or it may have been inspired by Herod himself, who, 
although desiring to see Jesus, was jealous of his popularity, and was fearful lest in 
some way an uproar might be excited among the people. The latter seems the more 
likely supposition. The circumstance that Jesus sends his reply to the king, and that 
in so doing he singles him out as crafty and subtle, trying to do by intrigue what he 
could not do openly — "that fox" — gives weight to the view that, in saying what is 
recorded, certain of the Pharisees obeyed the command of the human tyrant. Be that 
as it may, the message was calculated to disturb the mind with secret terrors. For, of 
all the persons who pass before us in the life of our Lord, none was more capable of 
duing •* the hellish thing " by mean ways than this petty ruler of Peraea. His character 
has been thus described : "He was false to his religion, filse to his nation, lalse to his 
friends, false to his brethren, false to his wife — the meanest thing the world had ever 
aeen«" What could not sucli a man do ? Would it not be well at once to take the 
hint, **Gtt thee out and depart thence"? But how perfectly calm is Jesus! No 
word like tuat could throw his soul off from its centre. The only phrase expressive 
of sheer scorn and contempt which ever fell from his lips belongs to this occasion 
(ver. 32). "Go tell that fox" — that human embodiment of deceit and cunnmg — 
*'I shall take my time; A0 cannot frighten me; he cannot hasten me. My work in 
his country will be done. I must work to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following; 
for it cannot bo that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." Notice some characteristic 
points in this reply. 1. The three days. Is it a definite space of time that is marked 
out? If so, does it point to the remaining portion of the Galilsean ministry ? or to the 
time which would ekpse before his departure from Herod's territory ? I incline to the 
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latter view. But it mny be better to accept the Bayincr as an intimation that, delibe- 
rately and without hurry, he would accomplish his task — " not to-day nor to-morrow, 
but on a third day he would be perfected, or finished." 2. The clatuej " it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusihm" Ah ! there is a sad irony in it. '* Herod kill 
me here? No; I must reach the holy city. That is the slaughter-house of the 
prophets. It would never do that I, the Prophet of Galilee, should perish elsewhere." 
Sublime, serene, we have the sentences, '* Behold, I cast out devils, and do cures" 
(ver. 32) ; " I must walk to-day and to-morrow, and the day following " (ver. 33). 
A good man's mission is a concern of God ; Grod will take care of it and of him, so far as 
he IS essential to it. It may be said that no person is indispensable ; yet, to a certain 
extent, persons are indispensable. And every one who is consciously striving after the 
best and noblest, and who is giving himself to some labour of love, may be sure that 
there is a Divinity hedging him around through which no fox can break. The Herods 
of the world, with all their scheming, cannot shorten the times of God. As he wills, 
and while he wills, we must walk. Until he wills that we walk no longer, we are 
immortal. Beponing in his heavenly Father's love, straitened until his baptism of 
blood is accomplished, "journeying towards Jerusalem," the Christ of the Eternal is 
lifted above the region of selfish fears. Tyrant cannot harm him, threat cannot ruffle 
him : " Walk and work to-day and to-morrow, and a third day to boot, 1 must and 
ahall." 

IL But obsebve now axd why the emotion op "that same houb" bursts 
FOBTH. These Pharisees could not scare him from his purpose, but they touched 
the fountain of a Divine sensibility in his breast. And now, as at a later stage, a 
cry of intense sorrow escapes him — the sorrow of wounded, but agonizing love. The 
feeling of patriotism combines with the tenderness of Saviour-longing in the wail, moie 
than wail, which begins (vers. 34, 35), " Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee ! " The cry naturally follows the 
sadly ironical reference to Jerusalem as the slaughter-house of the prophets 1 What are 
the thoughts which fill the mind of Christ as he utters it ? 1. The conscious opposition 
hetfvetn a love that would save and an obstinate dulness that will not be sav^. Note 
the figure, so often employed in the Psalms and prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment — the wings stretched out for the shelter and warmth, the peace and safety, of the 
brood (see Deut. xxxii. 11, 12). " How often," says the Lord Jesus (ver. 34), *' would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
and ye would notl" Is this, "How often would 11" merely a reference to previous 
▼bits to the capital and ministrations in it ? Nay, it is the Lord of the prophets who 
is roeaking ; the allusion, in its full meaning, is to the often-made efifort to gather the 
children together through the prophets whom Jerusalem killed, the messengers whom 
Jerusalem stoned. It is the truth afterwards brought out in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen (see ch. xx). The protest is wrung from the patient, seeking, yet often 
baffled will to save and bless. It is the protest which reverberates through infinite space 
concerning men — the protest whose subject-matter is, slighted overtures, unheeded 
calls, erace resisted, gifts sent away, knocks heard yet doors unopened ; the *' I would " 
of God defied by the " I will not " of men. 2. 77ie knowledge of opp^irtunity for ever 
gone, '*If thou hadst known even in this thy day the things that belong to thy 
peace 1 but now they are hid from thine eyes." This is spoken on the same day, at 
the same hour, as that in which the warnings connected with the entering in at the 
strait gate were uttered. Observe the connection with ver. 25. Solemn, awful 
words! The things were open to the eyes during the day, the time of Divine visita- 
tion ; then the eye would not regard them. It was fixed on other things — the black 
dust of earthly care, or the glittering dust of earthly vanity. Now the story is 
reversed. The eye would fain behold. Oh for a day of the Son of man I Oh for 
the moments that have been thrown away 1 But the Master of the house has risen up, 
and has shut to the door. The vision now (ver. 35) is a desolate house — a house left 
to itself, God-forsaken. *'0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, all thy palaces swallowed up, thy 
strongholds destroyed, thy solenm feasts and sabbaths forgotten, thine altar cast otl', 
thy sanctuary abhorred, thy gates sunk, thy bars broken ; thou that wast called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth, abandoned, as it might seem, by him 
who sought to gather thee, and thou wouldst notl Jerusalem, Jerusalem, bleak. 
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bare, stripped ! dost tbou not sit in thy lonely place among the silent lonely hills, 
spreading lorth thy hands, but there is none to comfort thee ; yet ever in thy desola- 
tioh Witnessing, ' The Lord is righteous, for I have rebelled against his command- 
ments'?" Jesus weeps I My soul, are these tears wept over thee? Dost thou 
know the things that belong to thy peace ? Hast thou received the One who seeks 
to gather thee, and whose go^ness ana severity urge thee to repentance ? my soul, 
remember that he who shed tears, from the same fountain of love and mercy shed 
blood also. Let the tears of compassion and remonstrance send thee to the blood of 
cleaDsing. 

•* Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me. Saviour, or I die." 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 5. — 7%e significance of suffering. What does it mean, that all men suffer? 
and what is signified by the great calamities which some men endure ? The Jews of 
our Lord's time were drawing inferences which were common and natural enough ; but 
they were not the safest nor the wisest that might have been drawn. In the light of 
the Master's teaching, we conclude — 

I. That suffering is always significant of sin. Whenever we see any kind of 
suffering, whether it be ordinary sickness and pain, or whether it be of such an extra- 
ordinary character as that referred to here (vers. 1 — 1), we safely conclude that there 
has been sin. And this for two reasons. 1. That all sin tends toward suffering ; it 
has the seeds of weakness, of decline, of dissolution, in it. Give time enough, and sin 
is certain, " when it is finished, to bring forth death.** It carries an appropriate penalty 
in its own nature, and, except there be some merciful and mighty interposition to 
prevent it, the consequences will be felt in due time. 2. That it is certain there would 
have been no suffering had there been no sin. A good and holy man may be expe- 
riencing the results of other men's iniquity, and his troubles not be directly traceable 
to any wrong or even any imprudence in himself. Yet were he not a sinful man, to 
whom some penalty for some guilt is due, he would not have been allowed to be the 
victim of the wrong-doing of others. We bear the burden of one another's penalty ; 
and there is no injustice in this, because, though we all suffer on account of other men's 
actions, we sutfer no more than is due to our own delinquency. The fact that a man 
is suffering some evil thing is therefore a proof that, whether or not he brought this 
particular trial on himself, he has offended, he has broken Divine law, he has come 
under righteous condemnation. 

IL That great calamity is suggestive op great guilt. There are two con- 
siderations which suggest this conclusion. 1. One is a logical inference. We argue 
that if sinners suffer on account of their guilt, the greater sinners will be the greater 
sufferers. 2. The other is the result of observation. We do often see that men who 
have been guilty of flagitious crimes are compelled to endure signal sorrows ; the 
tempest of human indignation bursts upon them, or the fires of a terrible remorse 
consume them, or the retribution of a righteous Providence overtakes and overwhelms 
them. 

III. That we are bound to take care lest we do our neighbour wrong in this 
conclusion of ours. I. For the heinousness of individual guilt and the measurable 
magnitude of present punishment do not always correspond with one another. We do 
not always know how much men are suffering ; they may be experiencing inward 
miseries we know not of; and it is most likely that they are undergoing inward and 
spiritual deterioration which we cannot estimate — a consequence of sin which is 
immeasurably more pitiful than any loss of property or of health. 2. And the 
calamities that have overtaken a man may be due to the fault of others, and they may 
be disciplinary rather than punitive in their bearing upon him. They may rather 
indicate that God is cleansing his heart and preparing his spirit for higher work, than 
that God is visiting him with penalty for past iniquity. We must therefore be slow 
to act on the principle on which the Jews based the conclusion of the text. There is 
one thing which it is always right to do. We may be sure — 
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IV. That the wise thixo is to make hoxest inquiry about ourselves. 
What about our own sin ? It is certain that we have sinned. Biblical statements, 
our own consciences, the testimony of our neisjhbours, — all affirm this. We have 
sinned against the Lord, and deserve his condemnation and retribution. Is it certain 
that we have repented f Have we turned away from the attitude and the actions of 
selfishuess, of ungodliness, of insubmissivene^s, of disobedience ? And are we resting 
and lejoicing in the mercy of Gtxi which is in Jesus Chribt our Lord ? If not, we 
shall ptrhih; for impenitence means death. — C. 

Vers. 6 — 9. — Fatal fruitlessness. We have to consider — 

I. The primary siosificance op the parable. What did the great Teache? 
Intend his hearers tounderstmd by his words? It was this (as I reaa it): 1, The 
vineyard is the kingdom of God — that realm of truth and righteousness which he has 
been, from the beginning, establishing on the earth. 2. Israel is the fg tree which 
God planted in his vineyard — a fig tree in a vineyard; there not by any natural right, 
but at the option and discretion of the Divine Owner ; there " only so long as it served 
the purpose of him who planted it." 3. Sufficient time was given to Israel to show 
whether it would prove Iruitful or fruitless, the ** three years^^ standing for its day of 
probation, perhaps for the three periods represented by the judges, the kings, and the 
nigh priests. 4. Israel is found to be barren ; to be without true loyalty, real piety, 
solid worth. 6. Thus fruitless, it is only in the way ; it is failing to render the service 
which another ** people of God," another Church, would render ; it is thwarting the 
holy and beneficent purpose of its Creator. Not only is it useless, therefore ; it is 
positively noxious and hurtful to the world; it is a tree that must be cut down, for it 
cumbers the ground. 6. Jesus Christ, the Vinedresser, intercedes for it and obtains 
a merciful reprieve ; he will expend upon it the faithful toil of a gracious ministry. 
7. But he recognizes Ihe fact that persistent barrenness must meet its appropriate fate 
— ^banishment from the kingdom of God. 

II. Its applioation to ourselves. I. God is founding a broad and blessed 
kingdom here — a kingdom wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace ; a spiritual, 
universal, benignant empire. 2. In it he places us, as the children and heirs of the 
most precious privileges, seeing and hearing (as we do) what kings and prophets saw 
not, nor heard ; enlightened as to some most valuable points, in regard to which the 
disciples themselves were necessarily in the dark (see homily on ch. z. 23, 24). 
3. From us, thus advantaged, the Divine Husbandman demands good fruit. He may 
well expect that we should "yield much fruit" (John xv. b), much reverence, purity, 
love, joy, service, usefulness. He is correspondingly disap()ointed and grieved when 
he finds but little, or even none at all. 4. The unfruitful are not only the guilty, but 
they are the intolerably wasteful; they receive without returning, whilst others in 
their place would receive and return. (1) As those who are wrought upon by Christian 
truth and influence, they remain unble»sed, where others in their place would hearken 
jEtnd heed, would obey and live. (2) As those who are professing to work on and for 
others, they are holding some post uselessly, where others would be scattering benefit 
and blessing on every hand. They cause a deplorable and unendurable t^os/e in the 
kingdom of God. 6. Christ ofifers us a merciful reprieve. Under his patient rule we 
are allowed another year, another period for repentance, for reformation, for renewal of 
heart and life. It is a sacred and a solemn time, an opportunity which we must not 
by any means neglect. For if we do, the word of Divine condemnation will be sfX)ken, 
and we shall lose our place in the kingdom of our Lord. — C. 

Vers. 11 — 13. — The opportunity of love, Jesus found himself, on the sabbath day, 
in the synagogue; and being in the right place, he found something more than he 
presumably went to seek (see next homily). We have our minds directed to^ 

I. Our ( ord's opportunity, and the use he made of it. 1. He found this in the 
presence ofhnman infirmity. There he saw a woman who had been afflicted in body 
for eighteen years ; she was " bowed together," etc. Not only was she subject to very 
considerable prttwi^ion, but, as one whose figure was uncomely, she was exposed to the 
ridicule of the flippant and the heartless ; and this without break for a very large 
proportion of human life. Here was a most fitting object of tender pity and, if the 
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way were clear, of Divine help. 2. We mark the ready manifestation of his sympathy. 
He instantly spoke to her words of cheer and kindliness, awakening such hopes as she 
had not cherished for many a long year; and then he laid upon her a healing touch : 
" he laid his hands on her." It meaus much when God '* lays his hand upon us.*' It 
meant everything to this woman with the new hope in her heart, that this kind, strong 
Prophet laid his hand of love and power upon her person ; then she felt how near he 
had come to her, how close at hand was the delivering hour. 3. Then came the exer- 
else of his benignant power, A great as well as a good work was wrought. (1) The 
injury by long disease was undone in a single moment ; the rigidity of eighteen years 
was ** immediately " relaxed (see Acts iv. 22). (2) The great Healer raised to the full 
stature and to the dignity and capacity of perfect womanhood one who had been help- 
lessly and hopelessly disfigured and crippl^. (3) And he called forth from her, and 
from all who witnessed his work, reverent and grateful joy ; she and they rejoiced and 
glorified God. 

II. OuB ovrs opPOBTUifiTY. 1. Telepresence of human wrong, and its manifold con- 
sequences. Around us are ignorance, unbelief, vice, crime, sin ; around us, therefore^ 
are poverty, want, suffering, shame, degradation, death. No man who has an open eye 
for the condition of his kind can fail to see, day by day, some pitiful object that may 
well excite his deepest and tenderest comjiassion — men and women, all too many, 
whom sin has " bowed down," and who can " in no wise lift themselves up." 2. The 
manifestation of our sympathy. And how shall we show our feeling of regret and of 
desire? (1) By our voice; by speaking the kind, true, enlightening, hope-giving 
word. (2) By our touch ; we shall not succeed without this. To take a man by the 
hand, or to lay a brotherly hand upon his shoulder, is to come into healing contact 
with him. It is to ** come near " to the one we are seeking to bless; it is to give him 
the sense that, instead of *' standing aloof," we feel and own and claim our brother- 
hood with him ; it is to stand on the same level with him — the level of our common 
humanity, our erring, striving, suffering, aspiring humanity; it is to be where the 
healing and restoring power can be exercised and received. 3. JTie result of our healing 
touch. We exert the influence that elevates. The first result is enlightenment con- 
cerning himself; then faith in a Divine Saviour ; then uprightness of character and 
erectness of spirit. The man is "made straight." He is no longer bowed down in 
spiritual bondage, with eyes directed to the earth ; he stands erect in spiritual freedom^ 
in purity of heart, in a large and blessed hopefulness ; he has attained, through the 
infiuence of Christian love, a noble elevation ; henceforth he will walk in the way of 
life, with all true dignity, in all gladness of soul, giving glory to the great Healer. — C. 

Vers. 14 — 16. — Suggestions from the synagojue. The fact that this work of out 
Lord (see previous homily) was wrougiit in a synagogue on the sabbath day, and that 
it led to an outburst of fanaticism on the part of the ruler, which was followed by the 
severe rebuke of Christ, may sujrgest to us — 

I. That earnest seekers at the sakctuart mat find more than they seek. 
We may class this woman amongst the earnest seekers ; for the fact that, with such a 
bodily infirmity as hers, she was found in her place in the house of Gud is evidence of 
her devotion. She went there, we may assume, to seek the ordinary 8j)iritual refresh- 
ment and strength which are to be found in worship, in drawing near to God and in 
learning his will. She found this as usual, and a great deal more ; she found imme- 
diate and complete restoration from her old complaint ; she found a new life before 
her ; she found a new Teacher, a Lord of love and power, in whose Person and in whose 
Ininistry God was most graciously manifesting himself to her. If wo go to the sanc- 
tuary in an entirely unspiritual mood, with no hunger of soul in us, we shall probably 
come empty away; but if we go there to worship God and to inquire of his will, 
desirous of offering to him the service he can accept, and to gain from him the blessing 
he is willing to impart, then is it not only possible, but likely, that we may secure more 
than we S(:ek. GckI will manifest himself to us in ways we did not anticipate ; will 
show us the path we had never seen before; will take away the burden we thought 
we should bring home on our heart; will fill us with the peace or the hope that passes 
all our understanding; will open to us gates of wisdom or joy we never thought to 
enter. 
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IL TuAT xoTiiiNU BETTER BEFITS THE DAY OF THE LoRD than doing the distinctive 
work of the Lord. Jc^us Christ completely dis|X)scd of the carping and censorious 
criticism of the ruler. If it was right, on the sabbath day, to discharge a kindly odicv 
of DO very great value and at some considerable trouble to a brute beast, how much 
more must it be right to render an invaluable service, by the momentary exercise of a 
Ktrong will, to a poor suffering sister-woman who was one of the children of Abraham, 
and one of the people of God ? And how can we better spend the hours which are 
sacred, not only to bodily rest, but txy spiritual advancement, than by doing work which 
is peculiarly and emphatically Divine — by helping the helpless; by relieving the 
Hufi^ring; by enriching the poor; by enlightening those who are in darkness; by 
extricating those who are in trouble ; by lifting up them that are bowed down V When, 
on the sabbath day, we forget our own exertions in our earnest desire to comfort, or to 
relieve, or to deliver, we may be quite sure that the Lord of the sabbath will not 
remember them against us, but only to say to us, " Well done." 

III. That ▲ formal piety will not preserve us from the saddest bixs. 
This ruler was probably regarded as a very devout man, because his ceremonialism was 
complete. But his routine observances did not save him from making a cowardly, 
because indirect, attack upon a beneficent Healer ; nor from committing an act of gross 
inhumanity — assailing the woman he should have been the first to rejoice with ; nor 
from falling into an utter misconception of the mind of God, thiuking that evil which 
was divinely good. We may hold high positions in the Church of Christ, may habitu- 
ally take very sacred words into our lips, may flash out into great indignation against 
supposed religious enormities, and yet may be obnoxious to the severe rebuke of the 
liDaT Judge, and may stand quite outside and even far ofif the kingdom of heaven. 
Let us be sure of our own position before we undertake the office of the accuser; let 
U8 beware lest over our outward ri^i^hteousness Divine Truth will at last inscribe that 
terrible word " hypocrisy.** Formal piety pr(»ves nothing ; the only thing we can be 
bure about is the love of God in the heart manifesting itself in the love of men. — C. 

Vers. 18, 19. — The growth of the kingdom of God. When we think of it we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the confidence, amounting even to the sublime, which Jesus 
Christ cherished in the triumph of his sacred cause. For consider — 

I. The utter insignificance of " the kingdom " at its commencement. At first 
it was represented by one Jewish Carpenter, a young Man born of very humble 
parents, unlearned and untravelled, without any pecuniary resources whatever, 
regarded with disfavour by the social and the ecclesiastical authorities of his time, 
teaching doctrines that were either above popular apprehension or that ran counter to 
popular prejudices, unable to find a single man who thoroughly sympathized with 
nim in his great design, moving steadily and fearle8.sly on toward persecution, 
betrayal, an ignominious and early death. Here was a grain indeed, something 
which, to the eye of man, was utterly insignificant and destined to perish in a very 
short time. Had we lived then and exercised our judgment upon the prospects of 
the nascent faith called by its Founder " the kingdom of Gt^d,** we should certainly 
have concluded that in fifty years at the utmost it would have disappeared as a living 
power, and would only have remained, if it survived in any foim at all, as a tradition 
of the past. But let us glance at — 

II. Its marvellous growth. Truly the least of all seeds has become the greatest 
of all herbs ; the grain has grown and become a *' great tree." In spite of (1) the 
determined opposition of other faiths, which resented and resisted its claim to sup- 
plant them ; (2) the sanguinary violence of the civil power, which almost everywhere 
strove to drown it in the blood of its adherents; (3) the hostility of the human 
heart, which has opposed itsulf continually to its purity, its spirituality, its unselfish- 
ness; (4) the deadly injury done to it by the inconsistency, the unfaithfulness, the 
dissensions of its own disciples ; — it spread with wonderful rapidity. In three centuiies 
it triumphed over the paganism of the known world ; it has become the accepted 
faith of Europe and of (the greater part of) America, and of many ** islands of the 
sea;" it has gained a firm foothold in the other continents, in the midst of the most 
venerable systems of religious error. Since the purification of its creed and the 
awakening oi its members to their high privileges, it has made an immense advance 
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toward the goal of a complete triumph ; it has proved itself to he a henign and 
elevating power wherever it has heen planted; it is the refuge, the strength, the 
hope, of the human world. What are^ 

IlL Its pbospects? 1. It has numerous enemies who predict that it will decline 
and die. They regard it as a spent force that must give place to other powers. But 
this prediction has been often made before, and it has been falsified by the event. 

2. Its friends are more numerous, and they are more intelligent, and they are more 
energetic and self-denying than they ever were at any former period in its history. 

3. It holds truth which ministers to the wants of the human world — its sorrows, its 
sins, its aspirations — such as no other doctrine can pretend to. There is but one Jesus 
Christ in the history of the human race ; but one Saviour from sin, one unfailinz 
Befuge and Friend in life and in death. 4. God is with us in our work of faith and 
our labour of love. The crucified Lord will " draw all men unto him,'* and his salva- 
tion shall cover the earth, because the power which prevails against all finite forces is 
on its side. *' All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therrfijre^ 
and teach all nations," etc. (Matt, zxviii. 18, 19).~C. 

Vers. 20, 21. — The pecuxahleness and diffusiveness of Christian truth. The words of 
Christ may properly suggest to us — 

I. The quiet peace ableness of the Christian method. The starting and the 
spreading of " the kingdom of God " is like a woman taking and hiding leaven in soma 
meal. How impossible to imagine any of the founders of the kingdoms or empires 
of this world thus describing the course of their procedure 1 The forces they employed 
were forces that shone, dazzled, smote, shattered; that excited wonder and struck 
terror ; that crushed and clanged and conquered. Those which the Son of man employed 
were such as fittingly reminded of a woman hiding leaven in some meal — silently but 
effectually penetrating to the depth ; quietly, peaceably spreading on every hand. He 
did not " strive nor cry,** etc. ; his gospel " came not with observation," with beat of 
drum, with dramatic display ; shunning rather than seeking celebrity, he lived, taught, 
suffered, witnessed, died, leaving behind a penetrating power for good that should 
renew and regenerate the race. There may be occasion, now and then, to say and do 
that which astonishes or alarms or otherwise arouses ; but that is not the Christian 
method. The influence which steals into the soul, which insinuates itself into the 
whole body, which noiselessly communicates a right spirit and diffuses itself without 
Oiitentation or pretence from centre to circumference, — that is the method of the Master. 

n. The diffusiveness of Divine truth from within outwards. " Leaven, which 
a woman . . . hid;** not spread over the surface, but put into, placed in the heart of it, 
there to spread, to permeate, working from the centre towards the surface. This is 
the method of the gospel as distinguished from that of the Law. The Law exerts its 
power in the opposite direction— /rom without inwards ; it acts directly on behaviour, 
leaving behaviour to become habit and habit to become principle. 1. Jesus Christ 
places the leaven of Divine trath in the mind, in the understanding, teaching us how to 
think of God and of ourselves, of sin and of righteousness, of the present and the future. 
2. Then Divine truth affects our feeHngs, producing awe, reverence, fear, hope, trust, 
love. 3. Thence it determines the desires and convictions, leading to choice, decision, 
full and final determination. 4. And thence, moving towards the surface, it decides 
behaviour and ends in rectitude of action, excellency of life ; so " the whole man," the 
complete nature, is leavened. Similarly, Divine truth is placed in the heart of the 
community, and, once there, it communicates itself from man to man, from home to 
home, from circle to circle, until '* the whole " nation is leavened. But a man may 
ask. How is my entire nature to be thoroughly leavened with Christian principle — 
perfectly sweetened, purified, renovated, as it is not now? Bave we enough of the 
eacred leaven hidden within usf It is true that " a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump," but there is a quantity, less than which is insufficient for the work. Have 
we enoush of the truth of Christ lodged in our minds for this great and high purpose ? 
Are we thinking, as Christ meant us to think, of our Divine Father, of our human 
spirit, of our human life, of the needs and claims of our neighbour, about giving and 
about foreiving, and about eternal life? Is our Master's thought on these great, 
decisive, detenniuing themes hidden in our hearts, doing its sweetening and renewing 

LUKS.— n. 
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work within tib ? Christ says, " Come to roe ; " he also says, '* Learn of me," Are we 
diligently, meekly, devoutly learning of Christ, receiving more and more of his hallow- 
ing and transforming truth into our mind, to stir our feeling, to regulate our choice, to 
beautify and to ennoble our life ?— C. 

Vers. 23, 24. — Vain inquiry and spiritual strentumsness. There is all the difference 
m the world between the question that is general and speculative and that which is 
personal and practical ; between asking, " Are there few that be saved ? ** and asking, 
** What must I do to be saved?** A great many unspiritual people show no small 
concern respecting matters that pertain to religion. It may be that they are curious, 
or that they are imaginative, or that they are visionary, and that religion provides 
a wide field for investigation, or for romance, or for mysticism. This speculative and 
impractical piety may be : 1. A vain and unrewarded curiosity. It was so in this 
instance ; the applicant was moved by nothing more than a mere passing whim, and 
he received no gratification from Christ (see ch. xziiL 8, 9 ; John xxi. 21, 22). It 
will be foimd that, on the one hand, Jesus always answered the questions of those 
who were in earnest, however humble might be the applicant ; and, on the other hand, 
that he never answered the questions of the irreverent, however distinguished the 
inquirer might be. And it is found now by us that if we go to his Word or to his 
sanctuary tu inquire his will, we shall not go away unblessed ; but that if we go to 
either for mere gratification, we shall be unrewarded. 2. The retreat of irreligion and 
tmworthiness (see John iv. 18 — 20). It is convenient to pass from personal and prac- 
tical considerations to those of theological controversy. 3. The act of mistaken 
religiousness (see John xiv. 8). We act thus when we want to see the Divine side of 
God's dealings with us, or are anxious to know '* the times and seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power." Our Lord's reply suggests— • 

L Thb supreme ihpobtance of personal religion. '* Are there few that be * 
•aved ? . . . Strive to enter in," etc. ; i,e, the question for you to be concerned to answer 
is, whether you yourself are in the kingdom of God ; that is preliminary to all others ; 
that is the thing of primary importance ; tfiat is worth your caring for, your seeking 
after, your diligent searching, your strenuous pursuit. Surely the most inconsistent, 
self-condemning, contradictory thing of all is for men to be thinking, planning, dis- 
cussing, expending, in order to put other people into the right way when they them- 
selves are taking the downward road. Shall we not say to such, '* Go and learn what 
this meaneth, * Let every man prove his own work, then shall he have rejoicing in 
himself alone, and not in another ; for every man shall bear his own burden ' of respon- 
sibility to God"? The first duty a man owes to God and to his neighbour is the 
duty ne owes to himself — to become right with the living God by faith in Jesus Christ 
his Saviour. 

II. The fact that entrance into the kinodoh of God demands oreat btrenu- 
0U8NE88 OF SOUL. I. It IS the great crisis of a man's career, and may well be attended 
with much spiritual disturbance. When a human soul first hears and heeds his 
Father's call and rises to return to his true spiritual home, he may well be affected 
with profound spiritual solicitude, and may well count that the goal he is seeking is 
worth all the labour and all the patience he expends to reach it. 2. There are occa- 
sions when special strenuousness of soul is demanded. Such are these: (1) When 
a man by long neglect has lost nearly all his sensibility. (2) When the earnest seeker 
cannot find the consciousness of acceptance which he yearns to attain. (3) When 
a man finds himself opposed by adverse forces ; when '* a man's foes are they of his own 
household ; " when he has to act as if he positively *' hated " father and mother, in order 
to be loyal to his Lord ; when downright earnestness and unflinching fidelity bring 
him into serious conflict with the prejudices and the practices of the home, or the mart, 
or the social circle ; and when to lollow the lead of his convictions means to suffer, to 
lose, to endure much at the hands of man. Then comes the message of the Master^ 
Strive, wrestle, agonize to enter in ; put forth the efibrt, however arduous ; make the 
■acrifice, however great ; go through the struggle, however severe it may prove to be. 
Strive to enter in ; it will not be long before you will have your reward in a pure and 
priceless peace, in a profound and abiding joy, in a heritage which no man and no time 
can take from you.--CL 
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Ver. 30. — First and last. There are many beside those to whom these words were 
first applied by Jesus Christ to whom they are applicable enough. They were originally 
intended to denote the positions of — 

I. The Jew and the Gentile. The Jew, who prided himself on being the first 
favourite of Heaven, was to become the very last in God's esteem ; he was to bear the 
penalty due to the guilty race that '* knew not the day of its visitation," but imbrued 
Its hands in the blood of its own Messiah. The scenes witnessed in the destruction of 
Jerusalem are commentary enough on these words of Christ. But this truth has a far 
wider meaning ; it is continually receiving illumination and illustration. It applies to- 
ll. The outwardly correct and the ill-behaved. The Pharisee of every age 
and land is first in his own esteem, but he stands, in sullen refusal, far o€f the kingdom, 
while '' the publican and the sinner " are found at the feet of Christ, asking for the way 
of life, for the waters of cleansing, for the mercy of God. 

IIL TaiE learned and the ignorant ; the astute and the simple-minded. Still 
we ask, '•Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world ? " Still may we, afier the Master himself, give God thanks that he has " hidden 
these things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes." Human 
learning, in ita unholy and foolish pride, still closes its ear to the voice that speaks from 
heaven. Lowly minded simplicity still listens to the truth and enters the open gate 
of the kingdom of God. 

IV. The priyileoed and the unprivileged. The children of privilege may be 
said to be among ^ the firsr." Wo congratulate them sincerely and rightly enough ; 
yet are they too often found among the last to serve and to shine. For they buifd 
upon their privileges, or they reckon confidently on turning them some day to account, 
and they fail to use them as they should ; and the end of their presumption is indif- 
ference, hardness of heart, insensibility, death. The first has become the last. On the 
other hand, the ear that never before heard " the music of the gospel " is ravished by the 
sound of it; the heart that never knew of the grace of God in Jesus Christ is touched 
by the sweet story of a Saviour's dying love, and is won to penitence and faith and 
purity ; the last is first. Let presumption everywhere tremble ; it stands on perilous 
ground. Again and again is it made to humble itself in the dust, while simplicity of 
spirit is lift«i up by the hand of God. — C. 

Ver. 34. — Divine emotion, etc. These words are full of^ 

I. Divine emotion. They are charged with sacred feeling. The heart of Jesus 
Christ was evidently filled with a profound and tender regret as he contemplated the 
guilt and the doom of the sacred city. Strong emotion breathes in every word of this 
pathetic and powerful lament. And manifestiog to us the Divine Father as Jesus did, 
we gather therefrom that our God is not one who is unaffected by what he witnesses 
in his universe, by what he sees in his human children. The infinite Spirit is one in 
whom is not only that which answers to our intelligence, but that abo which answers 
to our emotion; and this, of course, in a manner answering to his Divinity. He 
rejoices in our return to his side and his service ; ho is gladdened by our spiritual 
growth, by our obedience and activity ; he is pleased with our silence and submissive- 
ness when we do not understand his way but bow to his holy will ; and he is pained 
by our spiritual distance from him, is grieved by our slackness and our lukewarmness 
and our withdrawal, is saddened by our sin. He looks with a deep. Divine regret on 
a Church or on a child of his that is rejecting his grace as Jerusalem did, and over 
whom, as over it, there impends a lamentable doom. 

II. DivJNE persistency. " How often would I have gathered," etc. ! The Saviour 
desired and endeavoured to gather the children of Jerusalem under his gracious 
guardianship, not once, nor twice, nor thrice ; his effort was a frequent act of mercy; 
it was repeated and prolonged. God '* bears long" with us, forbearing to strike though 
the stroke be due and overdue ; he is *' slow to anger and of great mercy.*' But he 
does more than that, and is more than that ; he continues to seek us that he may save 
us. He follows us, in his Divine patience, through childhood, through youth, throus^h 
early manhood, through the days of prime, or unto declining years, with his teaching 
and his infiucnce. He speaks to us by his Word, by his ministry, by his providence, 
by his Spirit He seeks to win us, to warn us, to alarm us, to humble, and thus to 
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nave VLB. At how many times and in how many ways does our Saviour seek us! 
Bow often does he endeavour to gather us under the shadow of his love! 

III. Human freedom. " How often would 11** "Ye would not 1 " It is quite vain 
for us to attempt to reconcile God's omnipotence with our freedom, his right and 
power over us with our power to act according]; to our own will. The subject is 
beyond our comprehension, and it is true wisdom to leave it alone, as an inaccessible 
mountain peak which we cannot climb ; there is danger, if not death, in the attempt. 
But the facts are before us, visible as the mountain itself. God has power over us, 
and exercises that power benignantly and patiently. But he does not interfere with 
our freedom ; that, indeed, would be to unman us, to put us down from the level of 
children into that of irresponsible creaturedom. He leaves us free ; and we are free 
to oppose his sovereign will, to resist his Divine grace, to be deaf to his pleading voice, 
to shake off his arresting hand. He " would " that we should be reclaimed, be raised, 
be enlarged, be ennobled ; and too often we '* will not." A solemn, awful thing it is 
to share a human heritage, to live a human life, to incur human responsibility. 

IV. Human obdubact. Jerusalem *' often " refused to be drawn to its Redeemer. 
Not only can we and do we resist the grace of God ; we can continue to do so ; and 
we do continue. We can spend our life in a long contest with redeeming love ; we 
can repel the overtures of mercy and go on rejecting our Father's offer of eternal life 
through all the years and periods of a long life of privilege. Men do this, and to them 
the words of Jesus are applicable in all their force ; over them, also, his lament has to 
be uttered. 1. It is well for those to whom it may apply to awake and to return before 
He says to them, " Your house is left unto you desolate." 2. It is better, for it is safer 
for us all to heed his inviting voice and place ourselves under the wings of his blessed 
friendship long before such words as those of our text are anywise applicable to us. — C« 

Vers. 1 — 21. — The grace and progress of Ood^s kingdom. "We saw at the close of last 
chapter how urgent a matter it is to get reconciled to God. Luke, in constructing his 
Gospel, introduces us next to a cognate thought — the necessity of repentance if judg- 
ment is to be escaped. Let us take up the orderly thoughts as they are laid before 
UB in this passage. 

I. Judgment executed upon others is a call to repentance addressed to vs. 
(Vers. 1 — 5.) There was a disposition then, as there is still, to set down special judg- 
ment as the consequence of some special sin. Job's comforters simply expressed the 
fallacy to be found in every heart. When Christ's attention was, therefore, directed 
to the Galilsan emeute, and to the bloody way in which Pilate had put it down, he 
directed his hearers to discern in it a providential warning and call to repentance. 
The accident at the tower of Siloam had the same significance. It was a call to sur- 
vivors to repent lest a judgment as severe should overtake them. The fate of the 
dead was no proof of special sin, but it was a clear call to repentance addressed to the 
survivors.^ The warning was sini;ularly appropriate. The cruelty of Pilate and 
the overturning of the tower of Siloam had their counterparts in the siege of Jerusalem 
forty years after, when the people had demonstrated their impenitence. Hence we 
should learn the practical lesson from every judgment of the imperative necessity of 
personal repentance. These terrible calamities are allowed to occur, not that we may 
uncharitably criticize the conduct of the dead, but that we may carefully review the 
conduct of ourselves who survive, and repent before God.* 

II. Before men beoome finally impenitent and inoorrigible they get a 
last chance of amendment and reform. (Vers. 6 — 9.) The siege of Jerusalem 
has been before the prophetic eye of Christ, and, to impress the necessity of personal 
amendment and reform upon the people, he tells the parable of the fig tree. It is a 
history of care without any return. Orientals dig about their fruit-trees, and manure 
the roots, and encourage fruitfulness in every way.' Fruitless trees they burn, after a 
three-years' probation. Now, the Jews were as a nation represented by this fig tree. 

> Cr. Geikie's < Life and Words of Christ,' voL L p. 279 ; also Wolfe's < Remains,' 6th edit, 
pp. S18— 329. 

• cr. Gerok's * Pilgerbrod,' s. 764 ; Gerok's « Aus Eroster Zeit,' s. 687 ; and Saurin's 
* Sermons,' tome i. p. S75. 

• CL Van Lennep, p. 136. 
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Through long years the heavenly Husbandman had given it every chance of bearing 
fruic. His long-su£fering is nearly exhausted, and but for the dresser of the vineyard-^ 
by whom Jesus means himself — it would have been cut down as a cumberer of the 
ground. His intercessions saved the nation for other forty years. And what tender 
care was expended on it in the closing ministry of Christ, and in the ministry of the 
apostles 1 Truly the tears of our Lord over Jerusalem, the self-sacrificing zeal of Paul 
and Peter and the rest for the conversion of their own countrymen, and the series of 
significant providences with which the forty years were filled, unite to show that th^ 
national annihilation was deserved. A fruitless nation must make way for others. 
Let this last chance of the Jewish nation, the forty years of respite between Christ's 
death and Jerusalem's doom, admonish sinners of their solemn responsibility amid 
similar respites still. The Lord's long-suffering, though great, is not infinite ; upon it 
sinners need not eternally presume; a day comes round in every case, when he 
who will be filthy and unholy is allowed to be so still (Rev. xxii. 11). 

IIL The sabbath should be the season of special upliftiko to iNranc 
BOULS. (Vers. 10 — 17.) How should a Divine day be s|»ent ? This was the con- 
troversy Christ had with the chief priests and Jewish rulers. The rabbinical idea waa 
that it should be a day of purely physical rest, and that even healing should be post- 
poned to the succeeding and secular days. Our Lord, on the contrary, held that the 
sabbath was a day for special philanthropies, a day of opportunities such as the 
other days, with their secular routine, cannot afford. Hence the sabbaths were days 
of special miracle. Meeting a poor woman whose infirmities had been of eighteen years* 
standing, he took her, laid his hands upon her, and healed her. It was a glorious 
uplifting which the poor bent woman received. But the ruler of the synagogue, where 
this happened, indignantly objected to such a work being done on the sabbath day ; 
only to draw upon him, however, the rebuke of Jesus, ** Ye hypocrites, doth not each 
one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering ? And ought not this woman," etc. ? (Revised Version). His argument is 
unanswerable. They were accustomed to deal mercifully with their own beasts, but 
were ready most inconsistently to deal unmercifully with human beings, who should 
have been more valued, but are often, alas 1 less cared for than dumb animals. Such 
hypocrisy found in Jesus a constant foe. His adversaries were thus put to shame, and 
the common people rejoiced and praised God for the glorious sabbath services which 
Jesus rendered to the poor and needy. Ought we not, then, to look for special 
upliftings of our infirm souls on the holy days ? Jesus is waiting to heal us, and to 
raise us up to spiritual power.' As GeroK daintily puts it, we should expect to pass 
from work-day worry to sabbath rest ; from earthly grief to heavenly joy ; from the 
yoke of sin to the service of the Lord. We do not utilize our Lord's days aright, if 
such experiences are not enjoyed. 

IV. The kinqdoh of God is a widening philantheopt. (Vers. 18, 19.) After 
the philanthropy extended to the infirm woiuau, it was natural for our Lord to pass to 
the parable of the mustard seed. This represents an insignificant beginning, followed 
by growth to such an extent, that under the branches of the mustard tree the birds of 
heaven find fitting shelter. In the same way the kingdom of God began around 
Jesus, apparently an insignificant Person, and eventually passed on to aflord shade to 
many. In a word, the kingdom of Gt>d is an extending philanthropy. It widens its 
arms and embraces more and more in its shadow. In the same way, we may be sure 
that it has no true lodgment within us, unless it is making our philanthropy a growing 
and extending power. We are not Christ's unless we have his beautiful and philan- 
thropic spirit. 

V. The kinqdoh of God is a thoroughly transforming power. (Vers. 20, 21.) 
From mustard seed and its growth, Christ proceeds to speak of leaven. It is hid in 
the three measures of meal, and works its way onwards until the whole mass is 
leavened. There is thus indicated how thorough and gradual the work of Christianity 
13. We are not true Christians unless every portion of our nature feels its transforming 
power ; nor will Christianity pause until it has penetrated to the utmost extent the 
population of the wurld. The great idea of the parable is thoroughness. Let this 
characterize us always in our connection with the kingdom. — R. M. E. 

> Of. Gerok*B • Evangelien Prodigton,' s. 582. 
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Vers. 22 — 35. — ChrisCs farewell words to the theocracy. As Jcstis was journeying 
steadily towards Jerusalem, the people saw that a crisis was at hand. Hence their 
anxiety to know how many would be saved in the new kingdom. They consequently 
inquire if the number of the saved sliall be few. To this speculation the Lord returns 
a very significant answer ; he tells them that many shall strive to enter in on false 
grounds, and that they should strive to enter in on true ones. 

I. Those who speculate about numbers are usually people who plume them- 
selves UPON theib privileges. (Ver. 26.) It is wonderful how men deceive them- 
selves. Here we find our Saviour asserting that at the last people shall come maintain- 
ing that because they have eaten and drunk in his presence, and because he has taught 
in their streets, they should be accepted and saved. We should naturally imagine 
that these privileges should lead souls to inquire anxiously how they have profited by 
them, whereas they are made the ground of claim and the hope of salvation. The 
Jews thought that, because they were possessed of privileges beyond other nations, 
they should be accepted before God; and self-righteous people to-day think that, 
because they have regularly gone to church and sacrament, and the various privileges 
of the sanctuary, they should for this reason be accepted and saved at last. So far 
from privileges constituting a ground of salvation, they are certain to prove a ground 
of increasing condemnation, if not faithfully used. People may be sinners all the time 
that they are associating with saints* They may be sitting at groaning tables provided 
by God, they may be listening to the lessons which he has furnished in his holy 
gospel, and yet their hearts may be homes of vanity, waywardness, and sin. 

II. OuB Lord directs them to strive to enter in at the stbait gate instead 
OF SPECULATING ABOUT NUMBERS. (Ver. 24.) Many are more addicted to speculation 
and religious controversy than to decision of character. They would rather argue a 
point than make sure of their personal salvation. Now, whac was the strait gate in 
our Lord's time? It was attachment to himself as the humiliated Messiah, just as 
the wide gate and broad way were the expectation of a glorious and worldly Messiah 
(cf. Grodet, in loc). It is easy to attach one*s self to a winning, worldly cause ; it needs 
no spiritual preparation. But it was not easy, but took an effort of self-denial, to stick 
to the despised Saviour through all his sad and humiliating experience. And the 
same struggle is still needed. The cause of Christ is not a winning, worldly cause. 
You might do better in a worldly sense without identifying yourself with Jesus. But 
no man will ever have reason to regret identifying himself with the Saviour. No 
matter what self-denial it entails, it is worth all the struggle. 

II r. The last judgment shall be a bevebsal of human judgments. (Vers. 
25 — 30.) The current notions of Christ's time accorded to the Pharisees and religious 
formalists the chief seats in the new order of things which Messiah was to introduce. 
But Christ showed plainly that the Pharisaism and formalism of sinners will not save 
them or their sins in the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. The 
first shall then be last ; while the last in the world's estimation shall be the first in 
God's.^ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would have received scanty recognition from the 
Pharisees of Christ's time ; the patriarchs were men of a meek and quiet spirit, who 
did not seek to exalt themselves. Hence our Lord represents the despised ones getting 
to their bosom at the last, while the bustling Pharisees shall find themselves cast out. 

IV, We have next to notice Christ's contempt for Herod. (Vers. 31, 32.) It 
was thought by some of the poor spirits in the crowd that Christ would quail before 
the murderous king Herod, and that the sooner he got out of his jurisdiction the 
better. But no sooner do they sujrgcst this to Christ, than he bursts into contemptuous 
terms about the cunning king. He calls him fox, and tells them to tell him, if they 
like, " Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected." The i>erfection of which he speaks is that which is reached 
through experience. Christ was sinless, but he had to go through the whole gamut of 
human trial, including death itself. He had to experience all the " undertones " of 
human experience before he could be perfect. Hence he was *' made perfect through 
suffering." Contempt of others may be the very finest proof of our healthy moral 
state. It is the antipodes of that despicable flattery which is generally extended 
to kings. 

' Cf. Mozley's * University Sermons,* No. iv. 
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V. Lastly, we must kotice hts lament oveb Jebusalem, because the mubdebeb 
OP the pbophbts. (Vera. 33 — 35.) Our Lord was going to perish at Jerusalem. The 
reason was that there the policy of the nation was carried out, and all the prophets 
had found there their fate, and yet Christ had offered his protection to the doomed 
city. As easily as ever hen gathered her tiny hrood beneath her wings could he 
pither the whole cityful under his wings. It is a beautiful and indirect proof of his 
Divinity. No mere man would have expressed himself thus.^ But Jerusalem would not 
accept his protection. Instead thereof, it resolved to murder him, as the last in the 
line of the prophets. No wonder, therefore, that their house was left desolate^ and 
that the murdered Messiah would withdraw himself until better times! He takes his 
*' adieu of the theocracy,** to use the words of Grodet, and speaks of a welcome being 
his when the new views of a better time shall prevail. How important that we all 
should accept the proffered protection of the Saviour, and not imitate Jerusalem in her 
obstinacy and her doom 1 — H. M. E« 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Vers. 1 — 6.— r^ Pharisee* $ feast on a 
•nbbcUh day. Tke healing of the sick with 
drovey, 

Ver. 1. — And it eame to pass, as he went 
into the hoose of cue of; the ehief Pharisees 
to eat bread on the sabbath day. Still on 
the same journey ; the Lord was approach- 
ing gradually nearer Jerusalem. The house 
into which he entered this sabbath belonged 
to one who was a leading member of the 
Pharisee party, probably an influential 
rabbi, a man of great wealth, or a member 
of the Sanhedrin. **To eat bread on the 
eabbath day," as a guest, was a usual prac- 
tice; such entertainments on the sabbath 
day were very usual; they were often 
luxurious and costly. The only rule ob- 
eerved was that all the viands provided 
were cold, everything havinp^ been cooked 
on a previous day. Augustine alludes to 
these sabbath feasts as including at times 
singing and dancing. They watched him. 
This explains the reason of the invitation to 
the great Teacher, on the part of a leading 
Phansee, after the Master s bitter denuncia- 
tion of the party (see eh. xi. 89—52). The 
feast and its attendant circumstances were 
all arranged, and Jesus' watchful enemies 
waited to see what he would do. 

Ver. 2. — And, behold, there was a oertain 
man before him which had the dropsy. 
This was the scheme of the Pharisee host. 
The sick man was not one of the invited 
guests; with the freedom which attends a 
feast in a large Oriental house, the afflicted 
man was introduced, as though by chance, 
with other lookers-on. The skilful plotters 
stationed him in a prominent position, where 
the eyes of the strange Guest would at once 
fall on him. The situation is described by 



the evangelist with dramatic clearness: 
*'And, behold, there was a oertain man 
before him which," etc. In an instant 
Jesus grasped the whole situation. It was 
the sabbath, and there before him was one 
grievously sick with a deadly chronic malady. 
Would he pass by — contrarv to his wont — 
such a sufferer ? Would he heal him on the 
sabbath day? Covld he? perhaps thought 
the crafty foes of the great Physician-Tuacher, 
The disease was a deadly one, utterly ineuT- 
ahUt as they thought, by earthly means. 

Ver. 8. — And Jesus answering spake onto 
the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath dayl And 
the Heart-reader read their thoughts, and in 
a moment he saw all and understood all, 
and answered the unasked question of his 
host and the assembled guests by putting 
to them another query, which went to the 
root of the whole matter which they were 
pondering in their evil hearts. 

Ver. 4.~And they held their peace. What 
could they say ? If they had pressed the 
absurd restrictions with which they hedged 
round the sabbath day, they felt they would 
be crushed by one of the Master's deep and 
powerful arguments. They had hoped he 
would have acted on the impulse of the 
moment, and healed the sufferer or else 
failed ; but his calm question confused them. 
And he took him, and healed him, and let 
him go. With one of his majestic exercises 
of Divine power — so slight a task to Christ 
— the deadly disease was cured in a moment, 
and then, with quiet crushing contempt, the 
Physician passed into the Kabbi, and to the 
awe-struck guests he put a question ; it was 
his apology for the late iufnngemont of the 
traditions of the sabbath day. What had 
they to say ? 

Ver. 5.~-And answered them, saying, 



* Cf. Brown's 'Divine Glory of Christ,* pp. 9, 10. 
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Whioh of you ihall have an ssf or an ox 
fidlen into a pit, and will not itraightway 
poll him ont on the sabbath day 1 Most of 
the older authorities here, iustead of ** an ass 
or an ox," read ** a ton or an ox." Tlie dif- 
ference here in the reading without doubt 
arises from the perplexity which was felt in 
Tory early days over the stiangeness of the 
collocation of ** a son and an ox.*' This is 
the reading, however, which, according to all 
the acknowledged principles of criticism, we 
must consider the true one. The meaning 
is clear. **If thy son, or even, to take a 
very different comparison, thv ox, were to 
fall into a pit, wouldn't you, etc. ? How 
the sophistries of the scribes and the per- 
plexing traditions of the Jerusalem rabbis 
on their sabbath restrictions must have been 
torn asunder by the act of mercy and power 
performed, and the words of Divine wisdom 
spoken by the Physician-Teacher of Galilee I 
The noble instincts even of the jealous 
Pharisees must have been for a moment 
stirred. Even they, at times, rose above 
the dreary, lightless teacliing with which 
the rabbinical schools had so marred the 
old Divine Law. Dr. Farrar nuotes a tra- 
ditional instance of this. ** When Hillel '* 
— afterwards the great rabbi and head of 
the famous school which bore his name — 
** then a poor porter, had been found half- 
ftozen unaer masses of snow in the window 
of the lecture-room of Shemaiah and Abta- 
lion, where he had hidden himself, to profit 
by their wisdom, because he had been unable 
to earn the small fee for entrance, tliey 
had rubbed and resuscitated him, though it 
VHMt the tabbath day^ and had said that he 
was one for whose sake it was well worth 
while to break the sabbath." 

Vers. 7—1 i.^Ai the Pharitee^sfead, The 
Mastet'e teaching on the etihjeet o/eeeking the 
mo$t honourable plaeee. Who ought to be the 
guetti at eueh/eiute, 

Ver. 7. — And he put forth a parable to 
those which were bidden, when he marked 
liow they chose ont the ohief rooms ; saying 
vnto them. The scene with the sufferer 
who had been healed of his dropsy was now 
over. The Master vras silent, and the 

Sests proceeded to take their places at the 
iquet Jesus remained still, watching 
the manoeuvring on the part of scribes 
and doctors and wealthy guests to secure the 
higher and more honourable seats. **The 
chief rooms ; ** better rendered ** first places." 
Vers. 8, 9.— When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest room. The pretensions and conceit 
of the Jewish doctors of tbe Law had been 
for a long period intolerable. Wo have 
repeated examples in the Talmud of the 
exaggerated estimate these, the scholars and 
doctors of the Law, formed of themselves. 



and of the respect they exacted from all 
classes of the community. One can well 
imagine the grave displeasure with which 
the Divine Teacher looked upon this unholy 
frame of mind, and upon the miserable petty 
struggles which constantly were resulting 
from it. The expositors of the Law of God« 
tbe religious guides of the people, were 
setting an example of self-seeking, were 
showing what was their estimate of a fitting 
reward, what was the crown of learning 
which they coveted — the first seats at a 
banquet, the title of respect and honour! 
How the Lord — the very essence of whose 
teaching was self-surrender and self-sacri- 
fice — must have mourned over such pitiful 
exhibitions of weakness shown by the men 
who claimed to sit in Moses' seat! Lett 
a more honourable man than thon be bidden 
of him ; and he that bade thee and him oome 
and say to thee, Give this man place. As 
an instance of such unseemly contention^ 
Dr. Farrar quotes from the Talmud how, 
** at a banquet of King Alexander Jannssus, 
the rabbi Simeon ben Shetach, in spite of 
the presence of some great Persian satraps, 
had thrust himself at table between the 
king and queen, and when rebuked for his 
intrusion quoted in his defence Ecclus. 
XV. 5, * Exalt wisdom, and she . . . shall 
make thee sit among princes.' " 

Ver. 12.— Then said he also to him that 
bade him, When tiion makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbours; lest they also bid thee again, 
and a reoompense be made thee. This re- 
mark of Jesus took place somewhat later in 
the course of the feast Those present were 
evidently mostly, if not all, drawn from the 
upper ranks of Jewish society, and the ban- 
quet was no doubt a luxurious and costly 
entertainment. Godot's comment is sinsni- 
larly interesting, and well brings out the 
half-sorrowful, naif-playful tutrtyuan of the 
Master. He was the rich Pharisee's Guest ; 
he was partaking of his hospitality, although, 
it is true, no friendly feelings had dictated 
the invitation to the feast, but still he was 
partaking of the man's br^ and salt ; and 
then, too, the miserable society tradition 
which then as now dictates such conven- 
tional hospitality, all contributed to soften 
the Master's stem condemnation of the 
pompous hollow entertainments ; so he <^ ad- 
dresses to his host a lesson on charity, which 
he clothes, like the preceding, in the graceful 
form of a reconmiendation of intelligent self- 
interest" The /A^Tore, lest (ver. 12), carries 
a tone of liveliness and almost of pleasantry. 
** Beware of it; it is a misfortune to be 
avoided. For, once thou shalt have received 
human requital, it is all over v/ith Divine 
reoompense." Jesus did not mean to forbid 
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our entertainiDg those whom we love. He 
meanB simply, ** In view of the life to come, 
thoQ canst do better stilL" 

Vers. 13, 14. — But when thou makest a 
feast, oaU the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
fhe hliid: and thou shalt he hlessed ; for 
they eannot recompense thee. Great pagan 
moralists, sick at heart at these areory, 
selfish society oonTentiooalities, have oon« 
demned this system of entertaining those 
who would be likely to make an equivalent 
return for the interested hospitality. So 
Martial, writing of such an incident, says, 
** You are asking for gifts, Sextus, not for 
friends." Xehemiah gives a somewhat 
similar charge to the Jews of his day: 
^Eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing 
is prepared " ( viiL 1 0). Thou shalt be reoom- 
pensed at the resnrreotion of the just. There 
is no doubt that Jesus here was alluding 
to that first resurrection which would con- 
sist of the *' just " only ; of that resurrection 
which St John speaks of in rapt and glow- 
ing terms : ** Blessed and holy is be that hath 
part in tlie first resurrection '' (Bev. zz. 6). 
This was a doctrine evidently much insisted 
on by the early teachers of Christianity 
(see John v. 25 ; Acts zziv. 15 ; 1 Cor. zv. 
28: 1 Thess. iv. 16; Phil. ill. 11; and 
compare our Lord's words again in ch. zz. 
33). 

Vers. 15 — 24. — In reply to an dbtervation 
of one of the gttesU^ Jetua relates the parable 
of tJie great suvper, in which he ehcnoi how 
few really earea for the Joys of Qods kingdom 
in the world to come, 

Ver. 15. — ^And when one of them that sat 
ftt meat with him heard these things, he 
■aid unto him, Bleiaed is he that shall eat 
hread in the kingdom of Ood. One of those 
who were partaking of the banquet, and 
had witnessed the whole scene, now speaks 
to the Stranger-Guest He had looked on 
the miracle performed for the afflicted man; 
he had heard the wise words spoken by the 
Gkdilssan Babbi; he had listened to the 
gentle and yet pungent rebuke to the Pha- 
risee for his ostentatious hospitality to the 
rich and great; he had marked the quiet 
reminder as to the many sufferers who really 
stood in need of the viands so plentifully 
spread for those who wanted them not ; he 
had been specially struck by the mention 
of the recompense which the just who re- 
membered the poor would receive at the 
resurrection. This quiet observer, noticing 
that the Master's remarks were touching 
upcm the recompense of the just in the world 
to come, now breaks in with a remark on the 
blessedness of him who should eat bread in 
the kingdom of God. The words do not 
seem to have been spoken in a mocking 
spirit, but to have been the genuine outcome 



of the speaker's admiration of the Guest so 
hated and yet so wondered at. There is, 
no doubt, lurking in the words a certcdn 
Pharisaic self-congratulation — a something 
whioh seems to imply, ** Tes, that blessedness 
to whioh you, O Master, are alluding, I am 
looking forward confidently to share in. 
How happy will it be for us, Jews as we 
are, when the time comes for us to sit down 
at that banquet in the kingdom of heaven I " 

Ver. 16.— Then said he unto him. The 
parable with which the great Teacher 
answered the guest's remark contains much 
and varied teaching for all ages of the 
Church, but in the first instance it replies 
to the speaker's words. **Yes," said Uie 
Master, '* blessed indeed are they who sit 
down at the heavenly feast You think 
vou are one of those whom the King of 
heaven has invited to the banquet; what 
have you done, though, with the invitation? 
I know many who have received it who 
have simply tossed it aside ; are you of tluti 
number f Listen now to my story of the 
Divine banquet and of the invited tiiereto." 
A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many. The kingdom of heaven, under 
the imagery of a great banquet, was a 
picture well known to the Jews of that affe. 
The guests in the Pharisee's house for the 
g^reater part were probably highly cultured 
men. At once they would grasp the mean- 
ing of the parable. They knew that the 
supper was heaven, and the Giver of the 
feast was God. The many — these were 
Israel, the long line of generations of the 
chosen people. So far strictly true, they 
thought ; the Galiissan Teacher here is one 
with the rabbis of our Jerusalem schools. 
But, as Jesus proceeded, a puzzled, angry 
look would come upon the self-satisfied faces 
of Pharisee, scribe, and doctor; whispers 
would run round, **What means the GaU* 
Inan here?" 

Vers. 17— 20.— Come; for all things are 
now ready. And they all with one consent 
began to make excuse. The ezcuses, viewed 
as a whole, are paltry, and ** if," as it has 
been well said, ** as a mere story of natural 
life it seems highly improbable, it is because 
men's conduct with regard to the Divine 
kingdom is not according to right reason. . . . 
The ezcuses are all of the nature of pretezts, 
not one of them being a valid reason for 
non-attendance at the feast." The fact was, 
the invited were pleased to be invited, but 
there the matter ended with them. The 
banquet, whioh they were proud to have 
been asked to share in, had no iufluenoe 
upon their everyday lives. They made their 
engagements for pleasure and for business 
without the least regard to the day or the 
hour of the banquet: indeed, they treated 
it with perfect indifference. The key to 
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the parable is easily found. The Jews were 
** solemn triflers in the matter of religion. 
They were under invitation to enter the 
kingdom, and they did not assume the atti- 
tude of men who avowedly cared nothing 
for it. On the contrary, they were pleased 
to think that its privileges were theirs in 
offer, and even gave themselves credit for 
Betting a high value on them. But in truth 
they did not. The kingdom of God had 
not by any means the first place in their 
esteem. . . . They were men who talked 
much about the kingdom of heaven, yet 
cared little for it ; who were very religious, 
yet very worldly — a class of which too many 
specimens exist in every ago" (Profesuor 
Bruce, •Parabolic Teaching*). I have 
bought a piece of ground. ... I have bought 
five yoke of oxen. ... I have married a 
wife, etc. These excuses, of course, by no 
means exhaust all possible coses. They 
simply represent examples of usual every- 
day causes of indifference to the kingdom 
of God. To all these excuses one thing is 
common — in each a present good is esteemed 
above the heavenly offer ; in other words, 
lomporal good is valued higher than spiritual. 
The three excuses may be classed under the 
following heads. (1) The - attraction of 
property of different kinds, the absorbing 
delight of possessing earthly goods. (2) 
The occupations of business, the pleasure 
of increasing the store, of adding coin to 
coin, or field to field. (3) Social ties, 
whetlier at home or abroad, whether in 
general society or in the home circle; for 
even in the latter case it is too possible 
for family and domestic interests so com- 
pletely to fill the heart as to leave no room 
there for higher and more unselfish aims, 
no place for any grander hopes than the 
poor narrow home-life affords. The primary 
application of all this was to the Jews of 
the Lord's own time. It was spoken, we 
must remember, to a gathering of the ^ite 
of the Israel of his day. In the report of 
the servant detailing to the master the above- 
recorded excuses, it has been beautifully 
said, ** we may hear the echo of the sorrow- 
ful lamentation uttei-ed by Jesus over the 
hardening of the Jews during his long 
nights of prayer." The invitation to the 
feast was neglected by the learned and the 
powerful among the people. 

Yer. 21.— Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his servant, Oo out 
quiokly into the streets and lanes of the 
dty, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and Uie halt, and the blind. The 
invitations to the great feast, seeing that 
those first bidden were indifferent, were 
then sent out far and wide — through broad 
streets and narrow lanes, among wealthy 
publicans (tax-collectors} and poor artisans. 



The invitations were distributed broadcast 
among a rougher and less cultured class, 
but still the invitations to the banquet were 
confined to dwellers in the city ; we hear as 
yet of no going toithout the vails. Here the 
invitation seems generally to have been 
accepted. All this in the first instance 
referred to the Galilsean peasants, to the 
Jewish publicans, to the mass of the people, 
who heard him, on the whole, gladly. 

Yer. 22.— And the servant said, Lord, it 
is done as thon hast commanded, and yet 
there is room. While these words are neces- 
sary to complete the picture, still in them 
we have a hint of the vast size of the king- 
dom of God. The realms of the blessed 
are practically boundless. Here, again, in 
the first instance, there was a Jewish in* 
struction intended to correct the false 
current notion that that kingdom was narrow 
in extent, and intended to be confined to 
tiie chosen race of Israel. It is very dif- 
ferent in the Lord's picture. 

Yer. 23.— And the lord said nnto the 
servant, Oo out into the highways and 
hedges. Hitherto the parable-story has 
been dealing with the past and the present 
of Israel; it now becomes prophetic, and 
speaks of a state of things to oe. The third 
series of invitations is not addressed to 
inhabitants of a city. No walls hem in 
these far-scattered dwellers among the high- 
ways and hedges of the world. This time 
the master of the house asks to his great 
banquet those who live in the isles of the 
Gentiles. And compel them to come in. A 
greater pressure is put on ihi$ class of out- 
siders than was tried upon the favoured 
first invited. The indifferent ones were left 
to themselves. They knew, or professed to 
know and to appreciate, the nature of that 
feast in heaven, the invitation to which they 
treated apparently with so much honour, 
and really with such contempt. But Vie$e 
outsiders the Divine Host would treat dif- 
ferently. To them the notion of a pitying, 
lovingGod was quite a strange thought; these 
must be compelled — must b^ brought to him 
with the gentle force which the angels used 
when they laid hold of the hand of lingering 
Lot, and brought him out of the doomed 
city of the plain. Thus faithful men, in- 
tensely convinced of the truth of their mes- 
sage, compel others, by the bright earnest- 
ness of their words and life, to join the 
company of those who are going up to the 
feast above. Anselm thinks that God may 
be also said to compel men to come in when 
he drives them by calamities to seek and 
find refuge with him and in his Church. 
That my house may be filled. In ver. 22 
the servant, who knew well his master's 
mind and his master's house too, and its 
capabilities, tells his lord how, after many 
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had accepted the inyitation and were gone 
in to tbo banquet, **yet there was room." 
The master of the house, approving his 
sonraut's words, confirms them oy repeating, 
** Bring in more and yet more, that my house 
may be filled." Beugel comments here with 
his quaint grace in words to which no trans- 
lation can do justice: **Nec natura nee 
gratia patitur vacuum." Our Grod, with his 
burning love for souls, will never bear to 
contemplate a half-empty heaven. ** Messiah 
will see of the travail of his soul, and be 
•atisfied." •* The love of God," says Godet, 
** is great ; it requires a multitude of guests ; 
it will not have a seat empty. The number 
of the elect is, as it were, determined before- 
hand by the riches of the Divine glory, 
which cannot find complete reflection with- 
out a certain number of human beings. The 
invitation will, therefore, be continued, and 
conseauently the history of our race pro- 
longed, until that number be reached." 

Ver. 24. — For I say unto you, That none 
of those men which were bidden shall taste 
of my sapper. Whose words ere these? 
Are they spoken by the host of the parable- 
■tory ; and if so, to whom does he address 
them ? For in tlie original Greek it is not 
**1 say imto thee** (sing^ar), the servant 
with whom throughout he has been hdlding 
a colloquy, but **1 say unto you" (plural). 
Who does he mean by " you " ? The assem- 
bled guests? or especially the already in- 
troduced poor of ver. 21 (so Bengel)? But 
what conceivable purpose, as Stier well asks, 
would be served oy addressing these stem 
words to the guests admitted ? Would their 
bliss be increased by a side-glance at those 
who had lost what they were to enjoy? 
How inharmonious a close would this be of 
a parable constructed with such tender gra- 
ciousness throughout! It is better, there- 
fore, to understand it as spoken with deep 
solemnity by the Master himself to the 
assembled guests in the Pharisee*s house, 
with whom he was then sitting at meat, and 
for whose special instruction he had spoken 
the foregoing parable of the great supper. 
"I say unto you, that none of those who 
were oidden in the parable-story (and ye 
know full well that you yourselves are in- 
cluded in that number) shall sit at my table 
in heaven." This identification of himself 
as the Host of the great heavenly banquet 
was quite in aooordance with the lofty and 
unveiled claims of the Master during the 
last period of his public ministry. Through- 
out this exposition of the great supper 
parable, the idea of the primary reference 
to the Jewish people has been steadily kept 
in view. It was a distinct piece of teaching, 
historic and prophetic, addressed to the Jew 
of the days of our Lord. As years passed 
uu, it beoune a saying of the deepest inte- 



rest to the Gentile missionaries and to the 
mpidly growing Gentile congregations of tho 
first Christian centuries. In time it ceased 
to be used as a piece of v^arning history 
and of instructive prophecy, and the Church 
in every succeeding age has recognized its 
deep practical wisdom, and is ever discover- 
ing in it fresh lessons which belong to the 
life of the day, and which seemingly were 
drawn from it and intended for its special 
instruction, for its warning and for its 
comfort. 

Vers. 25^35,— The qualifications of his 
real disciples. Two short parables illiistrative 
of the high price such a real disciv^ muei 
pay if he toould indeed he his. The half* 
hearted disciple is compared to Jlavourlees 
salt. 

Ver. 25.— And there went great multi- 
tudes with him. These great multitudes 
were made up now of enemies as well af 
friends. Curiosity doubtless attracted many ; 
the ftime of the Teacher had gone through 
the length and bresulth of the land. The 
end, the Master well knew, was very near, 
and, in the full view of his own self-sacrifice, 
the higher and tho more ideal were the 
claims ne made u]X)n those who professed to 
be his followers. He was anxious 'now, at 
the end, clearly to make it known to all 
these multitudes what serving him really 
signified — entire self-renunciation; a real, 
not a poetic or sentimental, taking up the 
cross (ver. 27). Even his own chosen dis- 
ciples were yet a long way from apprehend- 
ing the terrible meaning of this cross he 
spoke of, and which to him now bore so 
ghastly a significance. 

Ver. 26. — If any man come to me, and 
hate not his fiatiier, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and dsters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. The Lord's teaching throughout, in 
parable and in direct saying, pressed home 
to his followers that no home love, no 
earthly afiection, must ever come into com- 
petition with the love of God. If home and 
his cause came eyer into collision, home and 
all belonging to it must gently be put aside, 
and eyery thing must be sacrificed to the 
cause. Farrar quotes here from Lovelace— 

** I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loyed I not honour more.** 

Vers. 28 — 30.— For which of you, intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
oonnteth the cost, whether he haye sufficient 
to finish it ? Lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not ahla 
to finish. The imagery was not an un- 
familiar one in those days. The magnifi- 
cent Herodian house had a passion for 
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•reetiDg great bofldingi, nered and piofftne, 
m the fmtd dtiea under their ■wst. They 
would doQbtlees be often imitated, and no 
doobt manj an nnfiniihed edifice testified 
to the foolish emolation of lome would-be 
imitator of the extravagant royal hoase. 
Kow, tnch incomplete piles of masonry and 
brickwork simplV excite a oontemptnone 
pity for the bnilder, who has so falsely cal- 
culated his resources when he drew the plan 
ol the palace or Tilla he was never able to 
finish. So in the spiritual life, the would- 
be professor finds such living harder than 
he supposed, and so gives up trying after 
the nobler way of living altogether ; and the 
world, who watched his feeble efforts and 
listened with an incredulous smile when he 
procbumed his intentions, now ridicules 
Aim, ujid pours scorn upon what it considers 
an unattainable IdeaL Such an attempt 
and failure injure the cause of God. 

Yen. 31, 32.— Or what king, gdng to 
make war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and eonsnlteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that 
eometh agsinst him with twenty thonsandl 
Or else, while the other is yet a great way 
oftf he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth 
eonditloaf of peaee. It is not improbable 
that this simile was derived from the history 
of the time. The unhappy connection of 
the tetrarch Herod with Uerodias had 
brought about the divorce of that sovereign's 
first wife, who was daughter of Aretas, a 

Siwerful Arabian prince. This involved 
erod in an Arabian war, the result of 
which was disastrous to the tetrarch. Jose- 
phus points out that this ill-omened incident 
was tne commencement of Herod Antipaa's 
subsequent misfortunes. Our Lord not im- 
probably uaed this simile, foreseeing what 
, would oe the ultimate end of this uiiliappy 
war of Herod. The first of these two little 
similes rather points to the building up of 
the Christian life in the heart and life. The 
second is an image of the warfare which 
everv Christian man must wage against the 
world, its passions, and its lusts. If we 
cannot hnco ourselves up to the sacrifice 
necessary for the completion of the building 
up of the life we know the Master loves ; 
if we shrink from the cost involved in the 
warfare against sin and evil — a warfare which 
will ouly end with life— better for us not to 
begin the building or risk the war. It will 
be a wretched alternative, but still it will 
be best for us to make our submission at 
once to the world and its prince ; at least, 
by so doing we shall avoid the scandal and 



the shame of injuring a cause which we 
adopted only to fnrsake. The Swiss com- 
mentator Godet very naturally uses here 
a simile taken from his own nationality: 
•* Would not a little nation like the Swiss 
bring down ridicule on itself by declarinff 
war with France, if it were not determined 
to die nobly on the field of battle?" He 
was thinking of the splendid patriotism of 
his own brave ancestors who baa determined 
so to die, and who carried out their gallant 

f purpose. He was thinking of stricken fields 
ike McTgarten and Sempach, and of brave 
hearts like those of Rudolph of Erlach, and 
Arnold of Winkelried, who loved their 
country better than their lives. This was 
the spirit with which Christ's warriors must 
undertake the hard stem warfare against an 
evil and corrupt world, otherwise better let 
his cause alone. The sombre shadow of the 
cross lay heavy and dark across all the 
Bedeemer's words spoken at this time. 

Yer. 33. — So likewiw, whosoever he be of 
yon that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disdple. ** We must live in 
this world as though the soul was already 
in heaven and the body mouldering in the 
gravo" (St Francis de Sales). There was 
much unreasoning, possibly not a little 
sentimental enthusiasm, among the people 
who crowded round Jesus in these last 
months of his work. The stern, uncom- 
promising picture of what ought to be the 
life of his real followers was painted espe- 
cially with a view of getting rid of these 
useless, purposeless enthusiasts. The way 
of the cross, which he was about to tread, 
was no pathway for such light-hearted 
triflers. 

Yers. 34, 35.— Salt if good : but if the 
salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasonedl It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill ; but men east it out 
Here *«8alt'' stands for the spirit of self- 
sacrifioe, self-renunciation. When in a man, 
or in a nation, or in a Church, that salt is 
savourless, then that spirit is dead; there 
is no hope remaining for the man, for the 
people, or the Church. The lesson was a 
general one — it was meant to sink into each 
listener's heart; but the Master's sad gaze 
was fixed, as he spoke the sombre truth, on 
the people of Israel whom he loved, and on 
the temple of Jerusalem where his glory- 
presence used to dwelL Men caU it ouL 
Jesus could hear the armed tramp of the 
Boman legions of the year 70 as they oast 
out his people from their holy land. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vem. 1 — 24.— 2^« great supper. The feast of whicli Christ, was partaking had been 
carefully prepared, and was an event of some consequeDce in the towD. This may 
be inferred not onlv from the tone of the Lord's remarks, but also from the intima- 
tions of the evangelists. Thus from ver. 12 it appears that the Pharisee had gathered 
together the elite of the place, along with his more intimate friends and his kinsmen. 
From ver. 7 we learn that there had been an eager scramble on the part of the guests 
for the chief places, the precedencies, and dignities. It was the observation of this 
which called forth the saying (ver. 11), '* Whosoever ezalteth himself shall be abased; 
and he that humble th himself shall be exalted." Notice, too, as proving the care 
which had been bestowed on the entertainment, that there was an understandinsc 
among the more prominent guests that the movements and words of the invited 
Prophet should be closely watched. In fact, the supper was a trap laid. To complete 
the scheme, a man was introduced (ver. 2) who laboured under a severe illness — 
dropsy ; a man whose presence might be a temptation to the loving-hearted Healer to 
violate the sacredness of the sabbath. Jesus, we are told (ver. 3), " answering,'* i.e. 
knowinz the intention of the lawyers and Pharisees, put a question to them which 
revealed the thoughts of the heart, whilst it so vindicated his work of mercy that it 
reduced his hypocritical'friends to silence : *' they could not answer him again to these 
things " (ver. 6). This great supper is the text of one of the most beautiful of our 
Lord's parables. The introduction of the parable is very simple. He had taught his 
host a lesson of charity (vers. 12 — 14), when one of the company, catching at the last 
clause, *' recompensed at the resurrection of the just," and giving this the accepted 
Pharisee-meaning — a banauet at which the elect of the nation would sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (presuming, of course, that he would have a place at that 
banquet)--exclaims, ** Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God " (ver. 
15). ** Yes," virtually replies the Prophet, " only recollect that this kingdom of God 
18 not the blessedness which you imagine ; nay, since the call to it has been rejected 
by those who were bidden — i.e. the covenant-people — that call will be extended, in the 
fulness of its glory, to the publicans and sinners whom you reject — the people of the 
streets and lanes ; it will be extended further still, even to the ignorant heathen — 
the people of the highways and hedges. For (representing in these words the giver of 
the festival) " None of those men that were bidden shall taste of my supper " (ver. 24). 
Such was the primaiy application of the parable. In its details it is entirely within 
the circle of prophetic ideas. The supper is an Old Testament symbol of the day of 
Christ, the Messiah (see Isa. xxv. 6). The ** many bidden " were those who, having 
Huses and the prophets, were possessors both of the Word heard outwardly with the 
ear, and of the grace through which it is grafted inwardly in the heart. The servant 
at the supper-time denotes that preaching of the kingdom which began with John the 
Baptist, and was carried on by our Lord and those whom " he sent before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself would come." The excuses intimate the pleas 
on which the invited, with one consent, turned away from the call. And the further 
missions of the servant, first keeping within the city, to the streets and lanes, and, 
secondly, quitting the precincts of the city, to the highways and hedges, denote, as 
has been said, the inclusion of the excluded classes of the Jews, along with the Sama- 
ritans, and the bidding of the Gentiles to the light of the gospel. ** I said," thus ancient 
prophecy expressed it (Isa. Ixv. 1), " Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that was not 
called by my Name." Passing from the first relations of the parable to those which 
more directly concern us, every part of it is suggestive of some aspect of Christian truth 
or life. Notice three points — 

L The hospitality of God. God is the Presence shadowed forth in the " man who 
makes the great supper." In the notion of such a supper we see the Divine hospitality. 
A supper carries with it the thought of an abundant provision, of satisfaction for all 
want, of an infinite and various fulness. And is not diis associated in the Scriptures 
with the very name of God ? Take, e.g,, one of the most beautiful utterances of the 
Psalter, Ps. xxxvi. 6—9. Indeed, the manifold revelation of God in nature, provi- 
dence, grace, In the firmament above us, the earth around us, the great and wide sea, 
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our own consciousness, the Word who in the hesjinning was with God and was GxA — 
Gk)d himscif in every form of his communication, is the exceeding joy of the pure 
in heart. His neatness is so hospitahie. It makes room for all our littleness and 
weakness " in its lap to lie." As Faher, in verses of sweetest music, has sung — 

** Tims doth thy grandeur make us grand ourselves ; 
'Tis goodness makes us fear ; 
Thy greatness makes us brave, as children are 
>Vhen those they love are near. 

** Great God ! our lowliness takes heart to play 
Beneath the shadow of thy state ; 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is that thou art so great. 

•* Then on thv grandeur I will lay me down ; 
Already life is heaven for me ; 
No cradleid child more softly lies than I : 
* Come soon. Eternity.' " 



It is this hospitality that is declared in the Son of the Eternal Love. Christ is the 
Great Supj>er. In him God has "abounded towards us in wisdom and prudence." 
St. Paul speaks of •* the love of Christ which passeth knowledge," of Christ " the All in 
all;" and, more particularly defining the supper-makincr, he says, "Christ, of God 
made to us Wisdom, Highteousness, Sanctification, Redemption." All that we need as 
men, all that is salvation for sinners, is ours in him. And how is it ours ? " If any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.** 

IL The churlishness of men. This is God, with the door thrown wide open, the 
table prepared, the life eternal given, the grand, ever-urgent "Come!" "Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, . . . and he that hath no money, come 1 " But what is the reception? 
Strange, wonderful, but still too true, " They all with one consent began to make 
excuse " (ver. 18). Look at the excuses. They are pictures of states of mind, of attitudes 
of thought, as reil now as at any tune. Three such pictures are sketched. The first 
(ver. 18), a mind which rejoices in a good realized. The man has the desire of his 
heart. He is the lord of broad acres. " Soul, take thine ease ; what need for thee of 
the supper?" The second (ver. 19), a mind still immersed in business, with its cares 
and anxieties. The man has just concluded an important purchase ; before all else he 
must prove it. The third (ver. 20), a mind absorbed in earthly delights and social 
relationships — he " cannot come." We can trace, in the three pictures, a climax like 
that of the parable reported in Matt, xxii., which closely resembles this. There is an 
ascending scale in the rejection. The first ib covetous to a degree ; he would go with 
all his heart — only that little estate ; he must needs " pray let me be excused." The 
second is polite, but more abrupt ; there is a graceful wave of the hand, a gentlemanly 
•' Pray let me be excused ; " but there is no " I must needs." The third is rude 
and flat in his denial ; there is a quick " No, I cannot." Is it not the climax of 
worldliness in every period? And what is worldliness? The celebrated Robert 
Hall one day wrote the word " God " on a slip of paper. " You can read that ? " ho 
said, as he passed the slip to a friend. " Yes." He covered the name on the slip 
with a sovereign. " Can you read it now ? '* The sovereign was above, was nearer the 
gaze than Ood, That is worldliness. It is not the having, not the purchasing, of the 
ground or the oxen. It is the having the earthly thing in the first place, the setting 
of the " must needs " over against it. And it is the mind which does this, to which 
the heavenly kingdom is second to the earthly good, which is fruitful of excuses, uh, 
how often it puts off 1 how often there comes even the rude ** I cannot " 1 Has the 
Giver of the supper found such a mind in any of us ? 

III. The commission of the servant. It is to bear the Master's call, to declare 
that "all things are ready;" that salvation is full and is present; life now, life for 
ever, given with God's "yea " and " amen * to even the chief of sinners. The word 
of the reconciliation ii " Come 1 " the ministry of reconciliation implies, " Go, ever out 
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and out.** The bouse of the Lord must be filled ; be is beut on the winning of souls. 
A supper, and none to eat ; a great supper, and only a few guests I 

** Salvation I O salvation I 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till earth's remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah's Name.** 

•* Compel them " is the voice of the Everlasting Love. Use, t.f ., all means of moral 
suasion ; circle around their wills ; plead, beseech, entreat, persuade, " instant in season 
and out of season ; ** draw them, watch over them ; establish such links between the 
messenger and them that they shall feel that they must come with you, since God is 
with you of a truth. *' Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us : we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yers. 7 — 11. — Christ's word on modesty. The remark which the conduct of these 
guests called forth from Christ suggests to us — 

L OUB L0BD*8 INTEREST IN THE HUMBI.EB DETAILS OF CUB DAILY LIFE. We might 

have imagined, judging antecedently, that the great Teacher would not concern him- 
self with a matter so trivial as this ; or that, if he did, we should not find a record of 
bis remark in a narrative so brief as are our evangels. We know that he had occasioa 
to rebuke the Pharisees for letting religious faith lose itself altogether in minute and 
infinitesimal prescriptions (cb. zi. 42 ; Mark vii. 4). And there is a very remarkable 
absence from our Master^s teaching of petty regulations. He sought not to prescribe 
particulars of behaviour, but to convey Divine principles and to impart a holy and a 
loving spirit ; he knew that these would spontaneously and invariably issue in appro- 
priate conduct. But Jesus Christ would not have us think that he is indifferent to the 
way in which we act on small occasions. He could be ** much displeased " by an act 
of small officiousness (Mark x. 13, 14) ; and he could be deeply moved by an act of 
simple generosity (ch. zxi. 2, 3). And we may learn from this incident that it is not 
a matter of indifference how wo behave in the commou occurrences of our daily life : 
to what homes we go, what place in the house we take, how we act at the table (1 Cor. 
X. 31), what is the tone of our conversation (Matt. xii. 37), with what raiment we are 
clothed (1 Pet. iii. 3), whether we encourage or discourage the weak and timid disciple 
(Matt. X. 42 ; zviii. 6). These things, and such things as these, are occasions when, by 
manifesting a kindly and humble spirit, we may greatly please our Divine Lord, or 
when, by an opposite spirit, we may seriously offend him. 

II. The pbefebence of modesty to belf-assebtion. Jesus Christ hero plainly 
and emphatically commends modesty of spirit and behaviour, and as decidedly cour 
demns an immodest self-assertion. To take a lower place than we might claim to do 
is often found to be the prudent and remunerative course. Self-assertion frequently 
goes too far for its own ends, and is discomfited and dishonoured. Every one is pleased 
when the presumptuous person is humiliated. But modesty is frequently recognized 
and honoured, and every one is gratified when the man who " does not think more 
highly of himself thau he ought to think " is the object of esteem. But when, in a 
more worldly and diplomatic sense, such modesty does not answer; when a strong 
complacency and a vigorous self-assertion do, as they often will, pass it in the race of 
life, and snatch the fading laurel of " success ; " — still is it the becoming, the beautiful 
thing ; still is it worth possessing for its own sake. To he lowly-minded is a far better 
portion than to have all the honours and all the gains which an ugly assertiveness may 
command. 

IIL The vital value of humility. (Ver. 11.) Lowliness of mind, penitence, 
may be of small account in the eyes of men, but, on the part of those as guilty as we 
are, it is everything in the sight of God : '* Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs ia 
the kingdom of heaven." Spiritual pride is utterly offensive to God, and draws down 
his most serious condemnation ; if we exalt ourselves we shall be abased by him. But 
a sense of our own unworthiness is what he looks to see in children that have forgotten 
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their Father, in subjects that hare been disloyal to their King ; and when he sees it 
he is prepared to pardon and to restore. If we humble ourselves bet'ore him and plead 
his promise of lite in Jesus Christ, he will exalt us ; he will treat us as his children ; 
he will make us his heirs ; he will raise us up to ^ heaveuly places in Christ Jesus." — C. 

Vers. 12 — 14. — Moderation ; disinterestedness ; patience. We find in these words 
of our Lord — 

L The correction of a coxmok fault. Jesus Christ did not, indeed, intend to 
condemn outright all family or social gatherings of a festive character. He bad already 
sanctioned these by his own presence. The idiomatic language, ** do not, but," signifies, 
not a positive interdiction of the one thing, but the superiority of the other. Yet 
may we not find here a correction of social, festive extravagance ; the expenditure of 
an undue measure of our resources on mutual indulgences? It is a very easy and 
a very common thing for hospitality to pass into extravagance, and even into selfish 
indulgence. Those who invite neighbours to their house in the full expectation of 
being invited in return may seem to themselves to be open-banded and generous, 
when they are only pursuing a system of well-understood mutual ministry to the 
lower tastes and gratifications. And it is a fact that both then and now, both there 
and here, men are under a great temptation to expend upon mere enjoyment of this 
kind a degree of time and of income which seriously cripples and enfeebles them. Thu.-< 
that is given to display and indulgence which mi^ht be reserved for benevolence and 
for piety ; thus life is lowered, and its whole service is reduced ; thus we fail to reach 
the stature to which we might attain, and to render to our Master and his cause the 
service we might bring. In the matter of indulgence, direct or (as here) indirect, 
while we should keep away from asceticism, it is of still greater consequence that we 
do not approach a faulty and incapacitating selfishness. 

IL An invitation to a noble habit. "Call the poor . . . and thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee.*' An act of disinterested kindness carries its 
blessing with it. 1. It is an intrinsically excellent thing. ** To do good and to commu- 
nicate ** is honourable and admirable ; and to do this with no thought of return from 
those who are benefited, is an act of peculiar and exceptional worth. It takes very 
high rank in the scale of spiritual nobleness. 2. It allies us with the highest and the 
best in all the universe ; with the noblest men and women that ever lived in any land 
or age ; with the angels of God (Heb. L 14) ; with our Divine Exemplar (Mark x. 45) ; 
with the eternal Father himself (Matt v. 45). 3. It leaves a benign and elevating 
influence on our own spirit. Every man is something the better, is so much the 
worthier and more Christ-like, for every humblest deed of disinterested benevolence. 

111. The fromise of a fure eewabd. If the idea of recompense is admitted, 
ererything turns upon the character of the re\vard, so far as the virtue of the action 
is concerned. To do something for an immediate and sensible reward is unmeritorious ; 
to act in the hope of some pure and distant recompense is an estimable because a 
spiritual procedure. Our life is, then, based upon faith, upon hope, and especially 
upon patience. To do good and to be content to wait for our recompense until " the 
resurrection of the just," when we shall reap the approval of the Divine Master and 
the gratitude of those whom we have served below, — this is conduct which our Lord 
approves ; it bears the best mark it can bear— that of his Divine benediction. — C. 

Ver. 18. — Excusing ourselves. There are two things which seem as if they could 
not exist together, but which we continually confront One is the felt obligation and 
value of religion, and the other is the mournful commonness of irreligion. Where 
shall we find an explanation of the coexistence of these two things ? We find it in 
the habit of teff-excuse. With one consent men excuse themselves. Now, an excuse 
is one of two things. 

L A pretext which men invent, so as to shun, without self-reproach, a plain but 
painful duty. A tradesman is not prospering in business; he is aware that he is 
losing money ; he feels sure that an examination of his books will show a serious deficit 
at the end of the year ; he knows that he ought to acquaint himself with his actual 
financial position ; but he is reluctant to see how far he is behind ; he would much 
imiher escape that scrutiny, and he consequently looks about for a reason that he can 
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place before his own mind for postponing it. He easily discovers one. He could make 
better use of the time ; he ought not to neglect an opportunity that offers of making 
a good bargain — or anything else. What does it matter? Anything will serve; one 
pretext is as good as another. Here is a human soul that owes much to its Creator ; 
nas recfived everything, and has paid nothing or scarcely anything-— owes "ten 
thousand talents," and " has nothing to pay." One comes to him from God, and says, 
** See how things stand between you and your Maker ; ' acquaint thyself with him, and 
be at peace.' ** But the man shrinks from the scrutiny ; he is in debt, and knows that 
be is; he would much rather enter into any other account than that. So he searches 
for some plausible reason for putting it off to another time. And he easily finds one« 
Excuses are in the air, at every one's command. He has no time for religious inquiry ; 
so many people speak in God^s Name, he is not sure who holds the truth ; he will be 
under more favourable spiritual conditions further on^-or something else. What does 
it matter ? One excuse serves as well as another. It is nothing but a screen put up 
between the eye and the object. This is a course of action to be ashamed of. It is 
not manly ; it is not right ; it is perilous ; it is delusive, and leads down to destruction. 
II. A PREFERENCE of that which is second-rate to that which is of supreme impor- 
tance. Here the particular illustrations of the parable serve us. These men are invited 
to be present at that which they ought to attend; but they allow something of 
inferior urgency to detain them. God is inviting us to partake of a most glorious 
spiritual provision ; he is offering eternal life to his human children. He is sending 
his servants to say, '* Come, for all things are ready 1 " But how many decline ! ami 
they decline because they ** make excuse ; " they put into the first place that which 
should come second. It is the demands of business ; or it is the cares of the house- 
hold ; or it is the sweets of literature, of art, of family affection ; or it is the claims of 
human friendship ; or it is the hope of political influence or renown. It is something; 
human, earthly, finite, on the ground of which the soul is saying, '^ Ambassador o( 
Christ, I pray thee have me excused 1 " But it is wrong and it is ruinous to act thus. 
1. Nothing will ever justify a man in placing first in his esteem that which GK)d has 
placed second, in keeping behind that which has such sovereign claims to stand in 
front. The claims of GSI the eternal Father of spirits, of Jesus Christ our Divine 
Saviour, of our own priceless spirit, of those whom we love and for whose immortal 
well-being we are held responsible by God, — these cannot be relegated to a secondary 
and inferior position without serious guilt. 2. Nothing will make it other than /ooZmA 
for a man to leave unappropriated the immeasurable blessings of godliness ; to prefer 
any passing earthly good to the service of Jesus Christ, the service which hallows all 
joy, sanctifies all sorrow, ennobles all life, prepares for death, and makes ready foi 
judgment and eternity. How can such folly be surpassed? — C« 

Ver. 2Z.—Sfnritual breadth. The parable presents the gospel as a sacred feast pre- 
pared by the Divine Lord for the hungerihg hearts of men. The invitation is declined 
by one and another, who have inclinations for other and lower good than that which is 
thus provided. Hence the measures taken to supply their room. The text suggests — 

I. The largeness of God's lovhcq purpose. God wills that his house '* shall be 
filled." lliis house of his grace is built on a large scale ; in it are " many mansions," 
many rooms. The magnitude of it answers to the greatness of his power and to the 
botmdle^sness of his love. The number of the ultimately redeemed will be vast indeed. 
To this point : 1. The hopes of all holy and generous souls. 2. The terms of predic- 
tive Scripture. 3. The attributes of the wise, strong, beni^ant Father of men. 
4. The duration of the redemptive scheme. 5. The character of the redemptive work 
— the Incarnation, the sorrow, the shame, the death, of the Son of Gtxi. God's loving 
purpose is to gather a multitude which no man can number into the heavenly home, 
into the eternal mansions. 

IL The fulness of the Divine commission. Those who represent the Lord of the 
feast are to **go into the highways and hedges, and compel men to come in." No 
people are to be excluded; no efforts are to be spared; no "stone is to be left 
unturned " to win men to the feast. There is to be a sacred compulsion used rather than 
the efforts of the " servants ** should be unsuccessful. Here is no warrant for persecu- 
tion. No two things can conceivably bo further apart from one another than the use 
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of violence and the spirit of Christ. To employ cruelty in order to compel men Into 
ChristiaDity is worse than a senseless solecism ; it is a flapjant and guilty contradiction. 
There are other and nobler ways of ** compelling men to come in *' to the kingdom and 
die Church of Christ — ways which are not discordant but harmonious with the spirit 
and the teaching of the Lord of love. They are such as these : 1. The constant and 
irresistible beauty of our daily life. The " waters" of spiritual loveliness •* wear" the 
hardest stones of spiritual obduracy. 2. Occasional magnanimity of Christian conduct. 
Men are often compelled to bow down in admiration and even in reverence before some 
deed of noble self-sacrifice, of lofty heroism. 8. Convincing presentation of the Chris* 
tian argument. The truth of Christ may be presented so cumulatively, so forcibly, lo 
directly, so practically, so winningly, so affectiouately, that the most defiant are 
abashed, the most prejudiced are convinced, the most impervious are penetrated, the 
most insensible are moved and won ; they are compelled to come in. 4. Earnest per- 
sistency of Christian zeal. There is a blind, imprudent zeal, which it worse than 
worthless, which only teases and torments, which does not allure but drives to a greater 
distance. But there is also a wise, holy, Divine persistency, which will not be refused, 
which employs every weapon in the sacred armoury, which knows how to wait in 
patience as well as how to work in ardour, which, like the patient Saviour himself^ 
'* stands at the door, and knocks." This is the zeal which continues to plead with men 
for God, and ceases not to plead with God for men, until the barriers are broken down, 
until the indifference is broken up, until the heart looks up to heaven and cries, " Whac 
f<hall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? " — C. 

Vers. 25 — 33. — The time and the room for cahnfaHon in religion. What room is 
there in the religion of Jesus Christ for calculation ? What amount of reckoning before 
acting is permissible to the disciple of our Lord ? When and in what way should he 
ask of himself— Can I afford to do this ? Have I strength enough to undertake it? 

I. The cibcumstance which suggested the idea. It was the temporary popu- 
larity of Christ that led him to the strain of remark we have in the text. " There 
went great multitudes with him " (ver. 25), fascinated by his presence and bearing, 
or struck by his teaching, or marvelling at his mighty works. And these men and 
women were far from entering into his spirit or sharing his high purpose; it was 
necessary that they should understand what discipleship to Jesus meant, what absolute 
self-surrender it involved. So the Master gave utterance to the strong and trenchant 
words recorded in the context (vers. 26, 27). And the words of the text itself are 
explanatory of this utterance. Their import is this : '* I say this because it is much 
better you should know what you are doing by following me than that you should 
enter upon a course which you will find yourselves obliged to abandon, than that you 
should undertake a duty to which you will find yourselves unequal. All wise people, 
liefore they definitely commit themselves to any policy carefully consider wnether 
they can carry it through. Every wise builder calculates the cost before he begins to 
build ; every wise king estimates his military strength before he declares war. So do 
you consider whether you are prepared to make a full surrender of your will to my 
will, of your life to my service, before you attach yourselves to my side ; for whoever 
is not able to 'forsake all that he hath* at my bidding, 'cannot be my disciple.* 
Ponder the matter, therefore; weigh everything before you act, count the cost, decide 
deliberately and with a full understanding of what it is you are doing.** 

IL The place thebe is fob calculation in pebsonal beligion. 1. At the 
entrance upon a Christian life. It would seem as if there could be no room for reckon- 
ing here. We may well ask — When God calls us to himself, when Christ invites 
us to come unto him, what time should we allow ourselves before responding to his 
summons? Should not our response be immediate, instantaneous? We reply — Time 
enough to understand what we are undertaking to be and to do ; time enough to take 
the Divine message into our full and intelligent consideration ; so that our choice may 
be not the impulse of an hour, but the fixed and final purpose of our soul. God would 
not have us act in ignorance, in misconception. In malice we may well be children, 
but in understanding we should be men. There is no step any man can take which is 
comparable in importance with that which is taken when a human soul enters the 
kingdom of God : on that hang everlasting issues. Let men, thcrefure. diliff^ntlv and 
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reyerently inquire until they understand what it means to have a living faith in Jesus 
Christ, to enter his spiritual kingdom, and hecome one of his suhjects ; let them unden- 
stand, among other things, that it means the cheerful and full surrender of themselves 
to the Saviour himself, with all that such surrender involves (ver. 33). 2. At the 
entrance on a public profession of personal religion. Here is a visible " Church " which 
we are invited to join, taking upon ourselves the Christian name, and openly avowing our 
attachment to our Lord ; thus honouring him before men. This is a step to be taken 
deliberately. Before taking it, a man should certainly ask himself whether he is pre- 
pared to act in accordance with his profession everywhere, in all circles and in every 
apbere ; not only where he will be encouraged to do the right, but where he will be 
solicited to do the wrong thing ; not only in the midst of genial influences, but in the 
throng of perilous temptations. But while these things are to be carefully taken into 
account, there must be reckoned, on the other side, the assurance which genuine piety 
may always cherish of needed Divine succour. If we go forth in the Name and in the 
strength of our Lord to do that which is his own command, we may confidently count 
on his support ; and with him at our right hand we shall not be moved from the path 
of integrity and consistency. Look the facts in the face, but include all the facts ; and 
do not forget that among these are the promises of the faithful Friend. 3. Before under- 
taking any post of sacred service. It would be worse than foolish for a Christian man 
to go forth to any enterprise requiring an amount of physical strength^ or of intellectual 
capacity, or of educational advantages, which he knows well he does not possess. That 
would be to begin to build and to be unable to finish, to declare war with the certainty 
of defeat. At all times, when we are thinking of Christian work, wo must carefully 
consider our qualifications. A wise and modest refusal is a truer sacrifice than an 
indiscreet and unwarrantable acceptance. But, again, let our judgment include the 
great factor of the Divine presence and aid, and also the valid consideration that com- 
petency comes with exercise, that to him that hath (uses his ca|>acities) is given, and 
he has abundance (of power and of success). — C 

Ver. 26. — Christ and kindred. The circumstances under which these words were 
spoken will explain the strength of the language used. Jesus Christ said that he came 
** not to send peace on earth, but a sword," by which he meant that the first effect of 
the introduction of his Divine truth would be (as he said) to set the members of the 
same family " at variance " against one another, and to make a man*s foes to be ** they 
of his own household " (Matt. z. 34 — 36). By honouring and acknowledging him as 
the Messiah of the Jews and as the Hedeemer of mankind, his disciples would excite 
the bitterest enmity in the minds of their own kindred ; they would be obliged to act 
as tf they hated themy causing them the keenest disappointment and the severest 
sorrow. They would be compelled to act as if they hated their own life also, for they 
would take a step which would remove all comfort and enjoyment from it, and make it 
Talneless if not miserable. On the relation of Jesus Christ and his gospel to human 
kindred, it may be said that Christianity — 

L Disallows parental tyranny. Such unmitigated authority as the Roman law 
gave to the parent over the child is not sanctioned, but implicitly condemned, by Jesus 
Christ. No human being is wise enough or good enough to exercise such prerogative ; 
and to yield such deference is to cede the responsibility which our Creator has laid 
upon ns, and which cannot be devolved. 

II. Disallows filial worship. Such idolatrous homage as the children of the 
Chinese render to their parents is also distinctly unchristian ; it is giving to the crea- 
ture what is due only to the Creator. It is to elevate the human al^ve its lawful level. 

IIL Sakctioks and enjoins filial DEVOTEDNE88. Our Lord himself severely con- 
demned the perversity of the Pharisees, who contrived to evade filial obligations by 
racred subtleties (Mark vii. 9 — 13). And amid the physical agonies and the spiritual 
stnigs^les and sufiferings of the cross he found time to commend his mother to the care 
of '^ the beloved disciple." His apostles explicitly enjoined filial obedience (Eph. vi. 1). 
And entering into the profounder spirit of our Lord*s teaching, we are sure that he 
desires of children that they should not only be formally obedient to their parents* 
word, but that they should be careful to render to them all filial respect in manner ; 
should have regard to their known will, whether uttered or unexpressed; should render 
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the wrrioe of lore mnd of cbeerfolDess nther tlian of constimint ; should make their 
filial miT.istrT to abound as parental health and strength decline. 

IT. Resestzs ABSOLirrE obediexcs fob thb Ditixz Redkzmeb. When Christianitr 
is assailing a fa'se faith. a< in the first oenturj, as in heithen lands to-day» it Tory frt^ 
qoentlj hap; ens th.4t disciples have to choose between their attachment to the earthly 
psreni and their obligations to Christ. Then the wonis of Jesus Christ hare a literal 
aprlication; then the convert has to pass through the most f^rere and trying of all 
oonficts : he has to weigh one authority against another ; he has to make a decision 
which will cause grief and wrath to one Hhi.>m he would fain please and honour. But 
much as the huraan paieot may hare been to him. an'i strong as are his claims, the 
Divine Redeemer is mate, and his claims are sti\>rger still and stronger far. The Lord 
who created him (John L 3; 0.-L L 16); who redeemed him with his own blood; who 
•ou^rht and found acd restored him ; who has ma-ie him an heir of eternal life ; — thi^ 
Lord, who has been upholding him by his power, and who is the one Hope and Refuge 
of his soul, has claims upc-n his obedience to which even those of a human parent are 
utterly unequal. And when the choice has to be made, as it sometimes has even here 
and now, there can be but one course which he recoznixes as right ; it is to choose 
the side and the service of the holy Saviour; metkiy hearing the heavy cross of 
doQ^estic severance; earnedly pmying for the time when the human authority will be 
reooDCiled to the Divine ; faithfuHy hdieving that the sacrifice which is thus entailed 
will bring with it, in Christ's own time and wav, a large and abundant recompense 
fMark x. 2S— 30).— C. 

Vers. 34, 35. — Ountlva as wait It is hardly possible to mistake the meaning of 
Christ here. We know that salt is the great pnrs<frvative cf animal nature, the anti- 
dote of putrefaction and decay. We know also that the great Teacher intended that 
his ciscipies should be the salt of the earth, domg in the human the same purifying 
work which sSit does in the animal world. 

L The presebvixo fowzb of the good ik the society in which thkt abr 
VOU5B. 1. As thoae who act directly on God, and so on behalf of men. Had there 
been ten righteous men in Sodom, they would have preserved it from destruction. 
^Kmilarly, the presence of a few righteous men would have saved the cities of Canaan. 
Ii it not the p-esence of the right<?ous men and women in our modem cities which 
averts the retribution of God ? 2. As those that act directly on man, and thus on God. 
As there is a tendeucy in animal nature, when life is extinct, towards putrefaction, so 
is there a tendency in himian nature, when spiritual life is extinct, towards degeneracy 
and cofTuptioo. It is the function of salt in the economy of nattire to prevent this 
result, to preserve sweetness acd wbolesomeness ; it is the part of moral goodness to 
prevent corruption in society and to preserve purity and excellency there. And this 
it does. Purity, sobriety, uprightness, reverence, self-control, — these are powers for 
subduing, far restraining ; they are powers that permeate, that sweeten, that preserve. 
This is eminently true of Christian discipleship : for it has (I) tntth to propound 
which is most cleansing in its character ; and it has (2) a li/e to live which is eminently 
purifying in its infinence — the distinctive truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
Ii£B of the great Exemplar, which every follower of his is charged and is empowered to 
live again. 

IL The danger that this poweb will be lost. " Salt is good : but if the salt 
have lost its savour ! ^ It may do so. The salt, by exposure to sun and rain, may 
lo6e its pungency and its virtue while retaining its appearance. 1. And so Christian 
truth may lose its distinguishing force. Men may u^ Christian forms of speech in their 
teaching, and yet the dextrine they declare may be an enfeebled and emasculated 
Cbrstianity, from which all that is distinctive and all that is redeeming is extracted : 
it is salt without its savour. 2. And so Christian life may lose its excellency and iU 
Tirtue. These may be blurred and blemished lives, or they may be spotted and stained 
lives, or they may be lives with nothing in them beyond mere conventional propriety 
— lives not animated by the love of Christ, not filleii with the Spirit of Christ, not 
governed by the principles of Christ ; not blamable, but not beautiful ; not wicked, but 
worldly ; not criminal, but not Christian : the salt has lost its savour. 

III. The extreme ctojeelihood op restoration. "If the salt have lost . . . 
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wherewith shall it be seasoned?** That is an impossibility. Salt that has lost its 
virtue is useless for all ordinary purposes, and is " cast out." It is not ahsdutdy impos- 
sible for the soul that has lost its Christian spirit and character to regain its worth, but 
it is very difficult and it is very rare. The recovery of lost feeling is a spiritual marvel. 
1. It is 80 improbable that no man who loves his soul will expose himself to the peril ; 
if he does^ he most seriously endangers his spiritual life, he most gravely imperils his 
eternal future. 2. It is not so impossible that any unfaithful soul need despair. True 
penitence and genuine faith will bring back the wanderer from the fold to the shelter 
of the good Shepherd's love. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 24. — TahU-tdlk of Jesus, We have now brought before us an interesting 
conversation which Jesus had with certain guests at an entertainment in the house 
of " one of the chief Pharisees." It was a sabbath-day feast, indicating that sociality 
was not incompatible even with Jewish sabbath-keeping. Into the guest-chamber had 
come a poor man afflicted with the dropsy, and, to the compassionate eye of our Lord, 
he afforded an opportunity for a miracle of mercy. But, before performing it, he tests 
their ideas about sabbath-observance. They were sufficiently merciful to approve of 
sociality among themselves, but the healing of neighbours was another matter. They 
could even be merciful to cattle if they were their own ; but to be merciful to a brother- 
man would have shown too much breadth of sympathy. The sick man might wait 
till Monday, but an ass or an ox might die if not delivered out of its difficulty, which 
would be so much personal loss. In spite of their narrow-mindedness, our Lord took 
the poor man and healed him, and then proceeded to give the guests very wholesome 
advice. 

I. Let us look at the parable about the wedding. (Vers. 7 — IL) To the 
Lord's eye the feast became the symbol of what is spiritual. The wedding of the 
parable is the consummation of the union between God and his people. The invita- 
tion is what is given in the gospel. Hence the advice is not instructive as to the 
prudential temper, but as to our spirit in coming before God. Shall it be the spirit 
which claims as right the highest room, or that wnich accepts as more than we deserve 
the lowest room ? In other words, shall we come before God in a spirit of self- 
righteousness or in a spirit of self-abasement ? Now, our Lord points out, from the 
collisions of social life, the absolute certainty of the self-important and self-righteous 
being abased among men : how much more in the righteous administration of God I 
The self-righteous under his administration shall be abased, how deeply and terribly 
we cannot conceive. On the other hand, those who have learned to humble themselves 
under the mighty hand of Grod shall be exalted in due season, and have glory in the 

?resence of the celestial guests! Jesus thus attacked the self-righteousness of the 
harisees, not as a social, but as a spiritual question. God would at last cast it away 
from his presence and society with loathing and contempt.^ On the other hand, self- 
abasement is the sure sign of grace and the sure earnest of glory. He who takes with 
gratitude the lowest room in God*s house is certain of speedy promotion ! 

IL OUB H08PITALITT SHOULD BE DiVINE IN ITS 8PIBIT AND CHARACTEB. (VerS. 

12 — 14.) Having improved the conduct of the guests, and shown its spiritual bearings, 
he next turns to the host, and gives him an idea of what hospitality should be. It 
should not be speculative^ but disinterested — something, in fact, which can only be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just. In no clearer way could our Lord indicate 
that hospitality should be exercised in the light of eternity ; and the bearing of it 
upon spiritual interests should constantly be regarded. And here we surely should 
learn : 1. How important it is to be social. God is social. His Trinity guarantees 
the sociality of his nature. We are to be God-like in our sociality. 2. It may be 
most helpful to lonely spirits upon earth. Many a lonely heart may be saved for 
better things by a timely social attention. 3. There is great blessing in giving atten- 
tion to people who cannot return it. It is a great field of delight that those with large 
hearts may have. *• It is more blessed to give than to receive." We are following 

' Suggestive discourses on this passage may be found in Gerok's ' Pilgerbrod,' a. 669 : 
<:erok's *Aus Emster Zeit,' s. 574; Hofacher's *Predigten/ s. 670; Beck's *GhristUche 
EeJen,' L s. 290. 
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Gud's plan in the attentions we bestow. 4. At the final arrangement of God's 
kingdom, all such disinterested hospitality shall be recompensed. How? Sarelj bj 
opportunity being afforded of doint; the like again ! The hospitable heart, which keeps 
eternity in view in all its hospitality, shall have eternity to be still more hospitable io. 
II L The parable of the great bupper. (Vers. 15—24.) Jesus proceeds from 
the question of hospitalities to present the gospel in the light of a supper provided by 
the great Father above, and to which he invites sinners as his guests. And here we 
have to notice : 1. The grtatness of the mpper. The preparations were long and 
elaborate. How many centuries were consumed in preparing the feast which we have 
iu the gospel ! It was to be the greatest ** feast of reason and flow of soul ** the world 
has seen. And so it is. Nowhere else does man get such food for his mind and heart 
nA in the ea>pel of Christ. 2. The freedom of the invitations. Many were bidden. 
No niggardliness about the invitations. They are scattered so freely that, alas ! they 
are not by many sufficiently prized. 3. The supplementary summons by the faiVfid 
servant. It is not an invitation by ink and pen merely that Go<i sends, but he backs 
the written revelation by personal persuasion by the mouth of faithful servants. Here 
is the sphere of the gospel ministry. These true ministers tell what a feast is ready 
in the gospel, and what their own experience of it has been. 4. The triviaiity of the 
excuses. To the invitations sent out by God men make excuses. There is something 
peculiarly sad and significant in refusids upon insufficient grounds. Our Lord gives 
us tliree examples of the excuses men make for refusing salvation and the gospeL 
(I) The first man puts a piece of ground before salvation. •* Real property " keeps 
many a man out of the kingdom of heaven. (2) The second puts ca///e before salva- 
tion. Many men are so interested in good " stock," and all the mybteries of breeding 
and work, as to have no time for their etem il interests. A few chattels keep multi- 
tudes out of G( d's kinizdom. (3) The third puts sociai concerns before spirituaL He 
has married a wife, and so cannot attend to the claims of God. Society, its attractions 
and allurements, is keeping multitudes out of the king iom above. These are but 
specimens of the trivLalit es which are monopolizing: men's attention, and preventing 
their giviuir good heed to the things of the gospel. 6. The extension of the invitation 
to ihose u:ho are sure to accept it. The pj<3r, maimed, halt, and blind represent the 
souls who feel their spiritual poverty and defects, and who are sure to appreciate God's 
gracious invitaMon. When the self-righteous spurn it, the abased and humiliated 
greedily receive it. 6. The abundant nom^ and the difficulty in yetting the places 
fiUed. There is no possibility of any one coming and beinjj refused admittance. There 
IS room for all who care to come. Those who u ill not taste of the supper are those who 
thought themselves better employed. In compelling men to come in, we must do our 
best in persuading them ti accept the gospeL May we leave nothing undone that the 
Divine table may be filled.^ — R. M. E. 

Ters. 25 — 35. — The cost of discipfeship. The Pharisee's banquet beinc: over, our 
Lord continues his journey towards Jerusalem, and, as a crisis is evidently at hand, he 
has a goo<ily multitude of exj^'ectant foilnwers. Have they any notion of the cost 
of disci pi eah ip ? Are they prepared for all which it involves? Jesus determines to 
make this unriiistakable, and so he gives them the admonition contained in the present 
section. He gives point to his advice by mentioning the folly of beginning to build 
a tower without calcul (tng the cost of fiuishing it, or of beginnin<z a war without 
calculating the reas'>nable chances of success. Each follower would have a costly 
tower to build in the devoted life he must lend, and a costly war to wage in the 
conte>t for the f lith. It was every way desirable, therefore, that they should go care- 
fnlly into the meaning of di^^jipleship, and undertake it intelligently. 

L NoTHRfG LESS THAN THE FIRST PLACE IX THE HEART MUST BE OFFERXD USTO 

Jesus. (Ver. 26.) Hr insists ou bein^ put before father and mother, before wife and 
children, before brothers and sisters. Ail relations are to be put below him. He 
must be more than them alL It is a great d^emand, and yet a most reasonable oue. 
For : 1. The love of Jesus anticipated all parental love. In fact, the love cf our parents* 
is only the latest ex[ res^ion of his far-seeing and foreseeing love. The generations to 
whom we owe so much have only mniiated for us the love of Jesus. 2. The unity ot 

» Ct Gtrok's •Evangelitn-Predigten.' a 80«. 
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marriage only feebly illustrates the intensity of Christ's love. Husband owes much to 
wife, and wife to husband. The marriage union is a close and intimate one ; but Jesus 
comes closer to our hearts than husband or wife can. He is nearer, and should be 
dearer, than either. 3. The rising generation does not lay so much love and hope at 
our feet as Jesus. Children are dear ; the promise of their young lives and hearts is 
precious ; they come as pledges for the future ; they are prophecies of the world about 
to be ; but ** the holy Child Jesus *' comes closer to our hearts than even they. He is 
the prophecy of all coming time, the goal and ideal at which, not the risiug generation 
only, but generations yet unborn, are to aim. 4. He gives us a more profound brother^ 
hood than brothers or sisters can. llie brotherhood of Jesus, *' the elder Brother bom 
for all adversity, and who can never die,** is an experience which brothers and sisters 
can only help us to understand.^ Jesus consequently claims first place, because 
in his manifold relations he is not only more than each, but more than all combined. 

II. Wk must pbize Chbist more than life itself. (Ver. 26.) Life is another 
precious benefit which we naturally prize. Satan, in the trial of Job, imagined that 
Job would give all that he had rather than lose his life (Job ii. 4). He fancied that 
the patriarcn, who would not curse God under the loss of children and property, would 
break down if God touched his bone or his flesh. But Job was so spiritually minded 
as to be ready to trust God, even should he, for some mysterious and hidden reason, 
alay him (Job xiii. 15). Now, Jesus comes and insists on being put before life ittpelf. 
AVhen the two come into competition there must be no question about yielding the 
palm to Christ. Jesus is more to us than physical life, because he is our spiritual life 
(John xiv. 6). We can never forfeit blessed existence so long as we trust in Christ, 
and the mere existence of the body is but a bagatelle in comparison. 

IIL Self-sacbifice is the maechikq order of the redeemed. (Ver. 27.) The 
idea of cross-beariog is often interpreted as if it simply meant enduring those '* crosses ** 
to which life is heir. But much more is meant than this. In the Revised Version it 
is pat, *' Whosoever doth not bear his own cross.** Now, as Christ carried his cross to 
to die upon, so must we take our lives in our hands, and be ready at any moment to 
fiacrifice them for Jesus. He was crucified for us : are we ready to be crucified for him, 
or to die in any other way he wishes ? It is the martyr-spirit which Christ here insists 
upon. He is surely worthy of such self-sacrifice. 

IV. We must forsake all as a ground of coyFiDEKCE IF WE WOULD follow 
Jesus. (Ver. 33.) Christ, having insisted on disposing of our lives as he pleases, 
nexts insists on disposing of our property. He comes in with his right to tell us, 
as he told the rich young ruler, that we must give up our all for his sake. Not, of 
course, that he exercises this right often. Voluntary poverty has been an exceptional 
way of serving him. But we may all show plainly that our property is his, and that, 
when Christ and our possessions come into competition, all must give way to him. If 
we prize property more than Jesus, then he is nothing to us. We must be ready to 
put him before everything which we have, and to sacrifice everything when he claims 
it from us. In this way we make Christ first and all in all. 

V. The world needs such principles in practice to keep it from corruption. 
(Vers. 34, 35.) Were it not for the self-sacrifice of souls, the world would become 
utterly corrupt. Now, it is this heroic element which Christ's cause has par excellence 
supplied. Only by the martyr-band, whose pure self-sacnfice was unmistakable, has 
the world been kept from utter selfishness and corresponding corruption. It was 
mindful of this martyr-spirit which his gospel ensures, that Jesus told his servants 
they were ** the salt of the earth ** (Matt. v. 13). Unless this wholesome antidote to 
natural selfishness be supplied, society must go to pieces. It cannot be built on 
selfishness. The economics which assume no higher ethical element than each man 
looking after himself, may give expression to tendencies ; but they must be overpassed 
by realities if the world is to keep moderately sweet and habitable.' But suppose 
that Christ's servants make a mere profession of self-sacrifice, and do not carry out the 
spirit of their Master, then they become but insipid salt, which can only be trodden 
underfoot of men on the highway, where nothing is meant to grow. In other words, 

* Cf. Hall's sermon at King's Lynn, on *^ The Christiaa Brotherhood of Man : " ' Sermons,' 
I p. 121. 

* Cf. Caimes's ' Logical Method of Political Economy.' 
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the Christians who are not genuine are sure to be despised. They are trodden down 
by a world whom they have vainly tried to deceive. Afahe professor is the most con- 
temptible of all men. — R. M. E. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Vera. 1 — 82. — The Lord speaJes hi» three 
)Hirahle-8tories of the ** /o«f, in which he 
explains hii reason for loving and receiving 
the sinful. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Then drew near unto him 
all the pnhlioans and tinners for to hear 
him. And the Fharisees and scrihee mnr- 
mnred, saying, This Man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them ; more accurately 
rendered, there vere drawing near to him. 
This was now, in the last stage of the iinal 
journey, the usual state of things. The 
great outside class came in crowds to listen 
to Jesus. These were men and women who, 
through home and family associations, 
through their occupations, which were 
looked upon with disfavour by the more 
rigid Jews, often no doubt through their 
own careless, indifferent character, had little 
or nothing to do with their religious and 
orthodox countrymen. Poor wanderers, 
ainners, thoughtless ones, no one cared for 
them, their present or their future. Do not 
these in every age make up the majority ? 
The religious, so often Pharisees in heart, 
despising them, refusing to make allow- 
ances fur them, looking on tliem as hope- 
lessly lost ones. But at no time was this 
state of things so accentuated as when Jesus 
lived among men. Now, among such care- 
less irreligious men and women, are many 
whose hearts are very tender, very ready to 
listen if the teacher of religion has any 
kiud, wise words for them. The grave and 
severe, yet intensely pitiful and loving, doc- 
trines of the Galilasan Master found such. 
His words were words of stem rebuke, and yet 
were full of hope, even for the hopeless. No 
mtin had ever spoken to them like this Man. 
Hence the crowds of publicans and sin- 
ners who were now ever pressing round the 
Master. But the teachers of Israel, the 
priestly order, the learned and rigid scribes, 
the honoured doctors of the holy Law, — tJiese 
were indignant, and on first thoughts not 
without reason, at the apparent preference 
felt for and special teuderness showu by 
Jesus to this great outside class of sinners. 
The three parables of this fifteenth chapter 
were the apologia of the Galilssan Master to 
orthodox Israel, but they appeal to an 
audience far greater than any enclosed iu 
the coasts of the Holy Land, or living in 
that restless age. 



Vers. 8— 5.~And ho spake this paraUs 
unto them, saying, What man of yon, having 
an hundred sheep, if ho lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in tht 
wilderness 1 Now, there are two leading 
ideas in the three stories — one on the side 
of the Speaker ; one on the side of those to 
whom the parable-stories were spoken. (1) 
On the side of the speaker. God's anxiety for 
sinners is shown ; ne pities with a great pity 
their wretchedness ; he sets, besides, a high 
value on their souls, as part of a treasure he* 
longing to him. (2) On the side of the listeners. 
Their sympathy with him in his anxiety for 
sinners is claimed. He has sought it hitiaerto 
in vain. The imagery of the fir&t story is very 
homely — easy, too, to understand. A small 
sheep-master pastures his little flock of a 
hundred sheep in one of those wide unculti- 
vated plains which fringe portions of the 
land of promise. This is what we must 
understand by **the wilderness." The 
hundred sheep represent the people of 
Israel. The lost sheep, one who had 
broken with Jewish respectability. One 
only is mentioned as lost, not by any means 
as representing the smuU number of the 
outcast class — the contrary is the case — but 
as indicative of the value iu the eyes of the 
All-Father of one immortal soul. And go 
after that which is lost, until he find it! 
And when he hath found it, he layeth it on 
his shoulders, rejoicing. This diligent 
search after the lost one, the tender care 
shown by the shepherd when the object of 
his search was found, and the subseouent 
joy, pictured in a humble everyday ngare 
the mode of acting of which the orthodox 
Jews complained. They said, ** He receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.** 

Ver. 6. — And when he cometh home, ho 
oalleth together his friends and neighbours, 
saying unto them, Bejoice with me; for I 
have found my sheep which was lost. And 
here the shepherd craves for sympathy from 
his fellows; he would have others sharo in 
his joy iu finding the perishing, suffering 
sheep. Tiiis sympathy with his effort to 
win the lost the Galilean Muster had 
looked for among the rulers an<l teachers of 
Israel in vain. Now, sympathy, it must be 
remembered, is not merely sentiment or 
courtesy. True sympathy with a oause 
means working in good earnest for the 
cause. This, however, the ruling spirits in 
Israel, in every sect, coldly refused. They 
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not only declined their Bympathv with the 
mcts of JesuB ; the j poaitiyely oondemned his 
works, his efforts, his teaching. 

Yer. 7.— I say onto you, that Ukowiso 
Joy shall be hi heayen over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
jnst persons, which need no repentance. 
•' But," the Master went on to say, " wliat 
I looked for in vain on earth, see, I have 
fbnnd in heaven. What men coldly refused 
me, the celestials have joyfully given. 
These understand me. They love botli me 
and my wurk, do the holy angels." This 
coldness, even opposition, on the part of the 
Pharisees and the religious men of Israel 
to himself and his works, to his teachings 
i*f meroy and love, seems certainly to be 
the reason why Jesus emphasizes, both 
here and in the next parable, the sympathy 
wliich he receives, not on earth from men, 
but in heaven from beings, inhabitants of 
another world. Men, have, however, asked 
—Why do these heavenly beings rejoice over 
the one more than over the ninety and 
nine? It is utterly insufficient to say that 
this joy is occasioned by the getting back 
sometliing* that was lost. Such a feeling is 
runoeivable among men, though even here 
it would be an exaggerated sentiment, but 
in heaven, among tlie immortals, no such 
feeling could exist ; it partakes too much of 
the sentimental, almost of the hysterical. 
This higher joy must be due to another 
cause. Now, the shepherd, when he found 
the wanderer, did not bring it back to 
the old fold, or replace it with the rest of 
the flock, but apparently (ver. 6) brought 
it to his own home. This would seem to 
indicate that sinners whom Jesus has come 
to save, and whom he hds saved, are placed 
in a better position than that from which 
they originally wandered. This gives us the 
clue to Uie angels' joy over the ** found one" 
more than over those who were safe in the 
old fold. The Talmudists have taught — 
and their teaching, no doubt, is but the 
reflection of what was taught in the great 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem before its 
ruin — that a man who had been guilty of 
many sins might, by repentance, raise him- 
self to a higher degree of virtue than the 
perfectly righteous man who had never 
experienced his temptations. If this were 
•o, well BJ^pies Professor Bruce, ** surely it 
was reasonable to occupy one*s self in en- 
deavouring to get sinners to start on this 
noble career of self-elevation, and to rejoice 
when in any instance he had succeeded. 
But it is one thing to have correct theories, 
and another to put them into practice. . . . 
So they found fault with One (^ Jesus) who 
not only held this view as an abstract doc- 
trine, but acted on it, and sought to bring 
those who had strayed furthest from the 



paths of righteousness to repentance, be- 
lioving that, though last, they might yet be 
first." 

Yer. 8. — Either what woman having ten 
piooei of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a candle, and sweep the honse, 
and seek diligently till she find it? 
Another and very homely picture is painted 
in this parable. This time the chief fig^ire 
is a woman, a dweller in a poor Syrian vil- 
lage, to whom the loss of a coin of small 
value out of her little store is a serious 
matter. In the story of the lost sheep the 
point of the parable turns upon the sufifering 
and the sin of man, under the imago of a 
lost sheep searched for and restored by the 
Divine pity. Here, in the second parable- 
story, the ruined suul is represented as a 
lost coin, and we learn from it that God 
positively misses each lost soul, and longs 
for its restoration to its true sphere and 
place in the heaven life and work for which 
it was created. In other words, in the first 
parable the lost soul is viewed from man's 
standpoint ; in the second, from God's. If, 
then, a soul be missed, the result will be, 
not only missing for itself, but something 
lost for God. 

Vers. 9, 10. — And when she hath fonnd 
it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours 
together, saying, Bejoice with me; for I 
have fonnd the piece which I had lost 
Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. Again, as in the parable 
of the lost sheep, we find this longing for 
sympathy ; again the finding of this sym- 
pathy in heavenly places, among heavenly 
beings, is especially recorded. There is a 
slight difference in the language of re- 
joicing here. In the first parable it was, 
"Kejoice with me; for I have found my 
sheep which toas lost ; '* hero, ** . . . for I 
have found the piece which I had lost." In 
the first it was the anguish of the sheep 
which was the central point of the story ; in 
the second it was the distress of the woman 
who had lost something ; hence this differ- 
ence in the wording. '*What grandeur 
belongs to the picture of this humble re- 
joicing which this poor woman celebrates 
with her neighbours, when it becomes the 
transparency through which we get a 
glimpse of God himself, rejoicing with his 
elect and his angels over the salvation of a 
single sinner ! " (Godet). 

Ver. 11. — And he said, A certain man had 
two sons. It seems probable that this and 
the two preceding shorter parables were 
spoken by the Lord on the same occasion, 
towards the latter part of this slow solemn 
journeying to the buly city to keep bis last 
Pastiovcr. The mention of the publicans 
and sinners in ver. 1 seems to point to some 
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r*-'Ti«iM€T»'»!e citr. rr its iromeduite vicin'ty, 
UB tht* j»\nce wnere these Oudoiis parables 
were spoken. This parable, as it is termed, 
of the prodisAl son completes the trilofrr. 
Wit boot it the ^Iftster's formal apologia for 
his life and work would be incomplete, and 
the rebuke of the Pharisaic selfishness and 
eensori'^'osneffs would have been left un- 
finished. In the apologia mnch had still 
to be Mid concerning the limitless love and 
the boundl^-ss pity of God. In the rebu}:e 
the two first parables had shown the Pharisee 
partj and the rulers of Isr.iol how thev 
ought to have art* d : this third story shows 
tl.em how they did act. But the Church of 
Christ — as each succe'&ive generation read 
this exquisite and true ftiry— soon lost 
hight of all the t^-mporal and national sig- ' 
nitication at firet connected with it The . 
dweller in the cold and misty North feels 
that it belnnj^ to him as it does to the 
Syrian, r'-velling in his almost perpetual 
humriier, to whom it was first spoken. It is 
a story of the nineteenth cc-ntnry just as it 
was a story of the first. We may, with all 
reverence, think of the Divine Master, as he 
unfolded each successive scene which por- 
trayed human sin and snfferinrr, and heavenly 
pity and forgiveness, man*8 selfish pride and I 
God's all-embracing love, passing into an- , 
other and broader sphere than that bounded , 
bj the Arabian deserts to the south and 
the Syrian mountains to the north, forget- 
ting for a mofiient the little Church of the 
Hebrews, and speaking to the great Church 
of the future — the Church of the world, to 
which, without doubt, this Catholic parable 
of the prodigal, in all its sublime beauty 
and exquisite pathos, with all its exhaubt- 
\tM wealth of comfort, belongs. 

Vers. 12, 13. — And the yo anger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the por- 
tion of good! that falleth to me. And he 
divided nnto them his living. And not many 
days after the younger son gathered all 
together. The subject of the story this 
time is not derived from humble life. The 
family pictured is evidently one belonging 
to the wealth V class. There was money to 
be distributed; there were e.«tatcs to be 
cultivated ; means existed to defray the cost 
of feasting on a large scale ; mention, too, is 
made incidentally of costly clothing and 
even of gems. Like other of tho Lord's 
pnrable-ieachings, tho framework of the 
story was most likely founded upon fact. 
The family of the father and the two sons 
no doubt had been personally known to the 
Galilean Teaclier. This imperious demand 
of the younger seems strange to us. Such 
a division, however, in the lifetime of tlie 
father was not uncommon in the East. So 
Abraham in his lifetime bestowed the main 
body of his poisessions on Isaac, having pre- 



vinmly allotted portions to his other sons. 
There was, however, no Jewish Imw which 
required any snch bestowal of property in 
tiie parent's lifetime. It was a free gift on 
the part of the father. Bat to the yoimg 
son it was a hapless boon. 



^God answers sharp and sudden on some 
prayers ; 
And flings the thing we have asked in our 

face, 
A gauntlet — with a gift in it" 

(E. B. Browning.) 

And took his jonmey into a fisr oonntry. 
The youth, who probably in the Master's 
experience had suggested this part of the 
fetory, after receiving his share of money, 
stirted with unformed purposes of pleasure, 
perhaps of trade. The man, who was a Jew, 
left his home for one of the great world's 
marts, such as Carthage or Alexandria, 
Antioch or Bome. And there wasted hii 
snhstanee with riotous living. This is an 
extreme case. Few probably of the publicans 
and sinners whose hearts the Lord touched 
so deeply, and w^ho are examples of the 
great class in every age to whom his gospel 
appeals so lovingly, had sinned so deeply 
as the young man of the story. Indecent 
haste to be free from the orderly quiet 
home-life, ingratitude, utter forgetfcdness of 
all duty, the wildest profligacy, — these were 
the sins of the prodigaL It has been well 
remarked that the line runs out widely to 
embrace such a profligate, that every sinner 
may be encouraged to return to God and 
live. There is a grave reticence in sparing 
all details of the wicked life — a veil which 
tho elder son with pitiless hand would snatch 
away (ver. 30). 

Ver. 14. — And when he had spent alL 
True of many a soul in all times, but espe- 
cially in that age of excessive luxury and 
splendour and of unbridled passions. 

** On that hard Roman world, disg^ost 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell." 

(Matthew Arnold.) 

There arose a mighty famine in that land; 
and he began to be in want. The ^ mightv 
famine " may be understood to represent dim- 
cult times. War or political convulsions, so 
common in those days, may have speedily 
brought about the ruin of many like the 
prodigal of our story, and his comparatively 
small fortune would quickly have been 
swallowed up. Selfish evil-living, excesses 
of various kinds, had gained him no real 
friends, but had left him to meet the ruin 
of his fortune with enfeebled powera, home- 
less and friendless : hence the depth of the 
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degradation in which we speedily find him. \ 
Not an unusual figure in the great world- 
drama, this of the younger son — the ronn 
who had lacrificed everytbiDg for selfish 
pleasure, and soon found he had ahsolutely 
nothing left but suffering. Very touchingly 
the greatest, perhaps, of our English poets 
writes of this awful soul-famine. In hU 
case fortune and rank still remained to him, 
but everything that can really make life 
precious and beautiful had been wasted. 

•• My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the anguish, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 

•• The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A fuDeral pile ! ** 
(Byron.) 

Ver. 15. — ^And ho wont and Joined himself 
to a dtiBen of that oonntry. ** That citizen," 
8f4ys 8t. Bernard, quoted by Archbishop 
Trench, '* I cannot understand as other than 
one of the maliguant spirits, who in that 
tliey sin with an irremediable obstinacy, 
and have passed into a permanent dispo- 
sition of malice and wickedness, are no 
longer guests and stranger.^ but citizens and 
abiders in the land of sin." This is a true 
picture of the state of such a lost soul, which 
in despair has yielded itself up to the evil 
one and his angels and their awful prompt- 
ings and suggestions ; but the heathen citizen 
i^ well represented by the ordinary sordid 
man of the world, who engages in any in- 
famous calling, and in the carrying on of 
which he employs his poor degraded ruined 
brothers and sisters. To feed swine. What 
a shudder must have passed through the 
anditory when the Master reached this climax 
of the prodigal's degra<iation ! For a young 
Israelite noble, delicately nurtured and 
trained in the worship of the chosen people, 
to be reduced to the position of a herdsman 
of those unclean crcatiires for which they 
entertained such a loathing and abhorrence 
that they would not even name them, but 
spoke of a pig as the other thing I 

Ver. 16. — And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat: and no man gave unto him. So low 
was this poor lost man reduced, that in his 
bittisr hanger he even came to long for the 
coarse but nutritious bean with which the 
herd was fed. These swine were of some 
value when fattened for the market; but 
he, the swineherd, was valueless — he might 
starve. The husks in question were the 
long bean-shaped pods of the carub tree 
{CaruUmia tuiaua\ commonly u&od for 
fattening swine in Syria and Egypt They 



contiin a proportion of sugar. The very 
poorest of the population occasionally use 
them as food. 

Ver. 17.— And when he eame to himsell 
This tardy repentance in the famous parable 
has been the occasion of many a snc^r from 
the world. Even satiety, even soul-hun<{er, 
did not bring the prodigal to penitence; 
nothing but absolute bodily suffering, cruel 
hunger, drove him to take the step which in 
the end saved him. There is no doubt it 
would have been far more noble on the 
young man's part if, in the midst of his 
downhill career, he had suddenly paused, 
and, with a mighty and continued effort of 
self-control, had turned to purity, to duty, 
and to God. Certainly this had been heroic 
conduct — a term no one would think of ap- 
plying to anything belonging to the life of 
the vounger son of our story. But though 
not ueroio, is not the conduct of the prodigal 
just what is of daily occurrence in common 
life ? The world may sneer ; but is not 8ueh 
a repentance, after all, a blessed thing? It 
is a poor mean way, some would tell us, of 
creepmg into heaven ; but is it not better to 
enter into Goil's city even thus, with bowed 
head, than not at all ? Is it not better to 
consecrate a few months, or perhaps years, 
of a wasted life to God's service, to n6ble 
generous deeds, to brave attempts to undo 
past mischief and neglect, than to go sinning 
on to the bitter end? There is something 
intensely sorrowful in this consecrating to 
the Master the end of a bin-worn life ; but 
there is what is infinitely worse. What a 
deep well, too, of comfort has the Church- 
taught teacher here to draw from in his 
weary life-experiences 1 How many hired 
servants of my fatner's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger! 
Among the bitternesses of his present degra- 
dation, not the least was the memory of his 
happy childhood and boyhood in his old 
home. 



" For a sorrow's crown of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things. 



II 



The family of the prodigal, as we have 
already remarked, was certainly possessed 
of wealth, and was probably one of high 
rank. In the old home there was nothing 
wanting. 

Vers. 18, 19.— I will arise and go to my 
father . . . make me as one of thy hired 
servants. The repentance of the prodigal 
was real. It wa-i no mere sentimental 
regret, no momentary flash of sorrow for a 
bad past. There was before him a long 
and weary journey to bo undertaken, and 
he — brought up in luxury— had to face it 
without means. There was the shame of 
confession before dependents and relatives 
and friends, and. as the crown of all, there 
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^as the pofiitioD of a serraDt to be filled Id 
the home where once he had been a son, for 
that was all he hoped to galD even from hu 
father*! pityiDj^ lute. 

Ver. 20. — And he arote, and emme to hii 
father. And sn he came safe homo; sad, 
suffering, ragi^ed, destitute, but still safe. 
But, in spite of this, the parable gives scant 
encouragement indeed to sin, poor hope 
indeed to wanderers from the right way, 
like the hero of our story ; for we feel that, 
though he escaped, yet many were left 
behind in that sad country. We dimly 
see many other figuros in the picture. The 
employer of the prodigal was a citizen, but 
only one of many citizens. The prodigal 
himself was a eervant— one, though, of a 
great crowd of others : and of all these 
unhappy dwellers in that lani of sin, we 
only read of one coming out. Not an en- 
couraging picture at best to any soul pur- 
posing deliberately to adventure into that 
country, with tho idea of enjoying the plea- 
sant licence of sin for a season and then 
coming home again. Such a home-coming 
is, of course, possible — the beautiful story of 
Jesus tells us this ; but, alas ! how many stay 
behind! how few come out thence! But 
when he wai yet a great way off, his father 
■aw him, and had eompassion, and ran, and 
fell on hii neck, and kissed him. But 
although many who wander never escape 
from that sad country, it is not because they 
would be un welcomed should they choose 
to return. The whole imagery of this part 
of the parable tells us how gladly the 
eternal Father welcomes the sorrowful 
penitent. The father does not wait for the 
poor wanderer, but, as though he had been 
watching for him, sights him afar off, and 
at once takes compassion, and even hastens 
to meet him, and all is forgiven. 

Ver. 21.~Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in tiiy sight, and am no more 
worthy to he called thy son. Many, though 
not all, of the older authorities add here 
(apparently taking them from ver. 19) the 
words, " make me as one of thy hired (ser- 
vants)." The selfsame words of the 
original resolution are repeated. They had 
been stamped deep into the sad heart which 
so intensely desired a return to tho old 
quiet, pure home-life ; but now in his father's 
presence lie feels all is forgiven and for- 
gotten, therefore he no longer asks to be 
made as one of the servants. He feels that 
great love will be satisfied with nothint^ less 
than restoring him, the erring one, to all the 
glories and happinc ss of the old life. 

Ver. 22.~Bnt the father said to Us 
servants. Bring forth the best rohe, and put 
it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet. The older authorities 
add "quickly" after the words "bring 



forth.** Everythin? is done by the father 
to assure the wanderer of full and entire 
forgiveness. Not only is a welcome given to 
the tired, ragged son, but he ia invested at 
once, with all speed, with the insignia of his 
old rank as one of the house. But it is 
observable not a word is spoken of reply to 
the confession ; in grave and solemn olence 
the story of the guilty past ia received. 
Nothing can excuse it. He forgives, but 
forgives in silence. 

Vers. 23, 24.— And bring hither the fatted 
calf. There was a custom in the large 
Pulestinian farms that always a calf should 
be fattening ready for festal occasions. 
And let ns eat . . . And they began to bo 
merry. Who are intended by these plurals, 
fis and they f We must not forget that the 
parable-story under the mortal imagery is 
telling of heavenly as well as of earthly 
things. The sharers in their joy over the 
lost, the servants of the prodigal's father on 
earth, are doubtless the angels of whom we 
hear (vers. 7, 10), in the two former parables 
of the lost sheep and of the lost diraehma, 
as rejoicing over the recovery of a lost soul. 

Ver. 25. — Now his elder son was in the 
field. The broad universal interest of the 
parable here ceases. Whereas the story of 
the sin and the punishment, the repentance 
and the restoration, of the prodigal belongs 
to the Church of the wide world, and has 
its special message of warning and comfort 
for thousands and thousands of world- 
workers in every age, ih04 division of the 
story, which tells of the sour discontent of the 
prodigal's elder brother, was spoken espe- 
cially to the Pharisees and rulers of the 
Jews, who were bitterly incensed with Jesus 
being the Friend of publicans and sinners. 
They could not bear the thought of sharing 
the joys of the world to come with men 
whom they had despised as hopeless sinners 
here. Tnis second chapter of the great 
pnnible has its practical lessons for every- 
day common life ; but its chief interest lay 
in the striking picture which it drew of that 
powerful class to whom the teaching of 
Jesus, in its broad and massive character, 
was utterly repulsive. Now, while the 
events just related were taking place, and 
the lost younger son was being received 
again into his father's heart and home, the 
elder, a hard and selfish man, stem, and yet 
careful of his duties as far as his narrow 
mind grasped them, was in the field at his 
work. The rejoicing in the house over the 
prodigal's return evidently took him by 
surprise. If he ever thought of that poor 
wandering brother of his at all, he pictured 
him to himself as a hopelessly lost and 
ruined soul. The Pharisees and rulers 
could not fail at once to catch the drift of 
the Master's parable. They too, when the 
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Lord came ard gathered in that great har- 
vest of siuners, those firstfruits of his 
mighty work — they too were ** in the field ** 
at work with their tithiDgs and observauces, 
making hedge after hedge ronnd the old 
■acred Hebrew Law, uselessly fretting their 
liTea away in a dull round of meaningless 
ritual observances. They — tlie Pharisee 
party — when they became aware of the great 
crowds of men^ whom they looked on as lost 
sinners, listening to the new famous Teacher, 
who was showing them how men who had 
lived their lives too could win eternal life — 
they, the Pharisees, flamed out with bitter 
wrath against the bold and daring Preacher 
of glad tidings to such a worthless crew. 
In the tivid parable-story these indignant 
Pharisees and rulers saw themselves clearly 
imaged. 

Ver. 28. — ^Therefore eame hlf father out, 
and entreated him. The disapprobation of 
Jodus for Pharisee opinions was very marked, 
yet here and elsewhere his treatment of 
them, with a few exceptional cases, was 
generally very gentle and loving. There 
was something in their excessive devotion 
to the letter of the Divine Law, to the holy 
temple, to the proud traditions of their race, 
that was admirable. It was a love to God, 
but a love all marred and blurred. It was 
a patriotism, but a patriotism utterly mis- 
taken. The elder brother here was a repre- 
feentative of the great and famous sect, both 
in its fair and repulsive aspect, in its moral 
seTcrity and correctness, in its harshness and 
exclusive pride. The father condescended 
to entreat this ang^y elder sou ; and Jesus 
longed to win these proud mistaken Phari- 
sees. 

Vers. 29 — 32. — Lo, theie many years do 
I sexre thee. Bengel quaintly comments 
here, ^'Servus erat." This was the true 
nature of this later Jewish service of tho 
EtemaL To them the eternal God was 
simply a Master. They were slaves who 
bad a hard and difBcult task to perform, and 
for which they looked for a aefinite pay- 
ment. Neither transgressed I at any time 
thy eonunandment. We have here repro- 



duced the spirit^ almost the very words, of 
the well-known answer of the young man 
in the gospel story, who was no doubt a 
promising scion of the Pharisee party : '* All 
these things have I kept from my youth 
up.*' The same thought was in the mind, 
too, of him who thus prayed in the temple : 
** God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are," etc. (ch. xviii. 11, 12). Tet 
thou neyer gaveet me a kid. ... All that I 
have is thine. Thy brother has the shoes, 
tiie ring, the robe, the banquet; thou the 
inheritance, for all that I have is thine. 
Why grudge to thy brother an hour of the 
gladness which has been thine these many 
years? As soon as this thy son was come, 
. . . For this thy brother was dead. The 
angry elder son will not even acknowledge 
the prodigal as his brother; with bitter 
scorn and some disrespect he speaks of him 
to his father as *' thy son.** The father 
throughout the scene is never incensed. 
He pleads rather than reproaches, and to 
this insolence he simply retorts, '* Thi/ 
brother was dead to us, but now — It wais 
meet that we ihonld make merry, and be 
glad.'* What was the end of this strange 
scene? The last words, breathing forgive- 
ness and joy, leave a sweet sense of hope 
upon the reader that all would yet be well 
in that divided household, and that the 
brothers, friends again, would clasp hands 
before the loving father's eyes. But 
when Jesus told the parable to the 
crowds, the story was not yet played out. 
It depended on the Pharisees and rulers 
how the scene was to end. What happened 
at Jerusalem a few weeks later^ when tbe 
Passion-drama was acted, and some forty 
years later , when the city was sacked, tells 
tM something of what subseouently happened 
to the elder son of the Lord's parable. But 
the end has yet to come. We shall yet see 
the brothers, Jew and Gentile, clasp hands 
in loving friendehip before the lather, when 
the long-lost elder son comes home. Theie 
will be joy then indeed in the presence of 
the angels of God. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 11 — 32. — Ihe parahle of the prodigal son. This parable is at once a history, 
a poem, and a prophecy. A history of man in innocence, in sin, in redemption, in 
glory. A poem — the song of salvation, whose refrain, " My son was dead, and is aiive 
again, was lost, and is found," is rinsing through the courts of the Zion of God. A 
prophecy, speaking most directly and solemnly, in warning and meditation, emphasis 
of reproof or of encouragement, to each of us. It is beyond the reach of the scalpel of 
criticism. Its thoughts, its very words, have enriched every speech and language 
in which its voioe has been heard. It stands before us ** the pearl of parables," " the 
goepel in the gospel " of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is the last of three 
stories, illustrative of Divine grace, which were spoken especially to the Pharisees, 
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and to them with reference to their cavil as expressed in Ter. 2. Without minntely 
analyzing; tiie three, the progress of the teaching may be indicated. Bengel has, with his 
usual felicitousness of touch, indicated this progress. The silly sheep represents the 
sinner in his foolishness. The sinner lying in the dust, yet still with the stamp of 
Divinity on him, is figured by the piece of money. Finally, the younger of the two 
sons is the representation of the sinner left to the freedom cf his own will, and falling 
into an estate of sin and misery. We can trace, toO| a progress in the setting forth of 
the Divine love. The journey of the shepherd into the far wilderness spei^a to us 
of the infinite compassion of highest God; for the sheep's own sake he goes after it 
until he finds it ; and the recovery is the occasion of the joy of heaven. The aspect 
specially illustrated by the search for the piece of silver is the infinite value to God of 
every soul. Not one will he lose ; for his righteousness^ sake he will seek until he finds. 
The last of the parables combines the two former, with a glory superadded : Infinite 
Compassion n-cognizing the infinite preciousness of the humau life, but this, now, in 
the higher region of Fatherhood and sonship. Let us discard all stiffening exposition 
of Christ's words ; e.g. that which takes as its key-thought that the younger son is the 
Gentile world, the elder son the Jewish Church. Let us regard it in the width of its 
generosity, as the picture of him whose love is reflected in the " Man who receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them." The two words of the parable are " lost " and ** found." 
Let us try to open up the wealth of meaning in them. 

L Lost. 1. Whence^ There is a glimpse into the sweet home-life — the father with 
the two sons. The joy of the father's home is the communion of his children. It was 
what he saw in the Father which moved the prayer of Jesus, ** That they whom thou 
gavest me may be with me where I am." The joy of the child's home is the communion 
of the Father, and is realized when the Father's life — not the Father's living — is the 
desire, and the word of the psalm is fulfilled, " In thy presence is fulness of joy, and 
in thy right hand are phasures for evermore." So we think of the days speeding on — 
musical, blessed days, such as we recollect, periiaps, in the home of our childhood, 
when, as we look back, the sun seemed to shine far more brightly than now, and the 
day was lon«:er, and all ivas peace. Parents and children together! For it is man's 
home to abide with God as Father. By-and-by there comes the far country, because 
there is no Father. 2. IIow f The younger son demands the portion of goods that 
falleth to him. Mark how the tone has lowered, how the eye has drooped. " Father, 
give me 1 " is the cry of tlie filial heart, ** Give me my daily bread ! " is a true prayer, 
because it waits on God; it sees the living in the life which he gives. But **my 
portion of goods " is the vuict^ of a siuful iudependence. It separates *' what is mine * 
from what is " my Father's ; " it conceives of his as being, by some right or title, mine. 
Himself, as the good, is no longer the all. This is the serpent's lie. ** Ye shall not 
surely die, for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowinf^ good and evil." Such was the seductive 
whisper in the beginning. As if (1) God was keeping to himself a God-dom, in 
jealousy preventing the enjoyment of a blessedness which was the man's right. And 
as if (2) the way to know good is through the experience of evil — good discerned as the 
opposite of that which we have tasted, instead of evil being felt only as the darkness 
seeking to overtake the light in which we are abiding. The serpent's lie repeats itself 
in many forms, not the least familiar that which insinuates, **Let the young man sow 
his wild oats; the good oats will come afterwards. Let him take his fill of enjoyment; 
there will come the sober days and the quiet time." It wurks in us all ; it is the 
tendency of the sinful mind to withdraw from the authority of Heaven, from the rule 
of duteous love, to appropriate for self, and in mere self-will, the living of God. The 
father does not deny the son. He respects the sovereignty in the son which if 
derived from himself. ** He who sufiers us to go our way takes care indeed that it be 
hedged with thorns." But a son cannot be forced as a slave. If go he will, go he 
must The father divides the living. 3. WliUher f Not at once, possibly, does the 
separation in will show itself. It is not always easy to trace the first moment of the 
apostasy. Many a one continues, for a time, in the semblance of piety, even after he 
has ceased to desire spiritual things. But " not many days after" the rift in the lute 
appears. "He gathers all together." Now the purpose of the will is active; no 
advice will stand in the man's path. The father's tear, the father's smile, avails not | 
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not the sight of the old roof-tree, or the remembrance of the sweet life that lies behindi 
There is aa eager "farewell;" he rushes forward — Whither f "To a far country." 
Tea ; yield to appetite^ to fleshly lust, it will take the soul on and on, away from the 
fences of religion, away to the far-off Nod, bidding it, as Cain did, build there the city 
of habitation^ jet bidding only to mock, since he who would put miles between him 
and the face of his Father in hearen must be a sorry fugitive and vagabond. " A 
far country!** That is wherever God is forgotten, is dishonoured as the Father. 
No ship is needed to bear one to the uttermost parts of the earth ; the distance is 
measured not by oceans or continents, but by tracts of affection and sympathy^ 
" Alienated from the life of God ** — this is the far country. Observe the two stages of 
the existence in the far country — the fidntss and the famine, (1) There \% fulness — 
a season of apparently inexhaustible happiness : " riotous living." The life of the 
youth is like a mountain-torrent that has been pent up and bursts forth. The Greek 
word has the force of '* proditrally." And prodigal the wanderer is in the earlier 
period. Fill high the bowl ; luud let the revel hwell ; eat, drink ; there is more to 
follow, there is more behind. 

" Such is the woild^s gay garish feast 
In her first charming bowl, 
Infusing all that fires the breast. 
And cheats th' unstable soul." 

But — ^what ? "The substance is wasting ; '' literally, is ** scatterin?: abroad ; " for so 
it ia. As has well been naid, *' All creaturely possession consumes itself in the using ; all 
wealth must turn itself into poverty, either by its actual dissipation or in consequence 
of the folly of covetousness, which the more mammon increases is the less satisfied 
by it. Thus man, in his sin, consumes first of all his earthly goods, so that he can no 
more find comfort or satisfaction in them ; and then, alas ! the true and real posses^ 
sions which his heavenly Father communicated to him are also consumed." What a 
description of substance scattered (Prov. v. 7 — 14) ! (2) Then comes in the second 
Btage. All which had been gathered together spent; then arises the/amme. For one 
who has nothing there is always a famine in that land. The world will give you so 
long as you have to give it; when you can bring nothing, when you are used up ; ah« 
the fields which seemed golden become the bleakest of moors. There is no sight more 
pitiful than a worn-out, used-up worldling. 

" The fire that on xaj bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
Ko torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile ! " 

Alas I the pleasure nab died out; the soul, the immortal self, not yet dead, is in want 
in a famine-stricken land. How is this want to be met? 4. Wherein f It is an evil 
and bitter thing to forsake the Lord. The son's own wickedness is correcting him, 
and his backslidmgs are reproving him. In want, but not yet in poverty blessed with 
desire. Here is the witness. Hitherto the son has been the son, wicked, reckless, 
but still not naturalized in that far country, llie day of this separation has passed ; 
and, oh I the double degradation ! ** Ke joins himself" — **pins himself" is the word — 
becomes wholly, abjectly dependent on, *' a citizen of that country." He began by 
being his own master j he ends by being the slave of the citizen. The world uses for 
its pleasure the one who uses the world for his pleasure. A man's passion is his 
minister for a time; by-and-by it becomes his tyrant. A very hard tyrant! The 
devil has no respect for the freedom of the will : ** I was your companion, your Mephis- 
topheles, your slave. Now I have you, you are mine ; get out and feed these swine." 
It was an employment which conveyed the idea of utter wretchedness to a Jew. Strong, 
thickly laid, is the colouring; it is not one whit too strong or too thickly laid for fact. 
How do we behold this prince, this son of the Father? Toiling in the fields, with no 
shelter except the rude hut which he makes, and his only companions — the herd of 
swine! And all the while the hunger gnawing! Were not these swine, wallowing in 
the mire, picking the carobs, eating the scanty grass, happy as compared with him ? 
They got what they wanted ; he provided their food for them, but there is none to 
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give Lim. He had rejected his father's hand, and there is n^ hand in all the world 
outstretched to him. In Oriental huids there grows a tree whose fruit is like the 
bean-pod, thon,:h larger than it, with a dull, sweet taste; the swine woald take of it; 
and the londog eye of the swineherd is cast on it. It is all he can get, for there is 
no food in that far country suited to him. The soul starves, whether in riotous 
living or in want, until it looks upwards and learns the old home-cry, ''Father, 
give me! " 

IL Found. Consider the return, the welcome, the supper- **It is meet," says the 
father, ^ that we should make merry and be glad.** 1. Mark the steps of the return. 
The hopeful feature abjut the poor swineherd is that, although pinned to the citizen 
of the country, he is yet a person distinct. He has sold himi»elf ; but himself is more 
thao, other than, the citizen. There is an inalienable nobility which even ** riotous 
living " cannot stamp out. There are '* obstinate questionings," ** blank misgivings," 
•* fugitive recollections of the imperial palace whence he came." Ponder the record of 
the finding of the conscience, and the Litany first, and the Jubilate afterwards, which 
followed the finding. ^ He comes to himself." He has never been the right true self 
from the moment when he demanded the portion. The right self is sonship. This 
wallowing in the sty with swine, this bound-ovemess to tyrant appetite and earthliness 
ah! as one awaking from a horrid dream he recognizes the reality. And wherein does 
the conscience, now awakened, become articulate ? (1) There is the sense of an awful 
discord and wrong. The menial of that citizen left to starve. How different are the 
menials in his father's house ! They have bread enough and to spare. " Whatever is 
orderly is blest. I, the disorderly, the one out of place, out of my right mind, am the 
unblest, tlie one perishing with hunger." It was this feeling which came over the wild 
student when, in the solemn sweet moonlight, he gazed from the height on one of the 
fairest scenes of nature. And the cry was evoked, ** All lovely, all peaceful, exc^t 
myself! " — a cry that lade him back to another and nobler life. Who is there that m 
calmer moments does not understand the inward glance of the vision — the peaceful 
father's house, and the misrule, unrule, of the self-willed and undutiful ? (2) There 
succeeds a higher thought : '*The menial in that house, and I, the son 1 " Gradually there 
emerges the feeling of the heaven — the authority from which the soul has broken, the 
order it has contravened, and more still, ** against heaven, and before theey The recol- 
lection of the father rushes in, bringing tides of holy ardour. His eye, the son feels, 
has been following him in the journey, in the wasting of the substance ; it has been all 
** before him** ** my father, my father 1 to have grieved and wounded thee I I 
will weep no longer. I will arise and go. I will throw myself on thee. I will ask for 
a place anywhere, if only it is near thee ; if I may be again in thy sight, and no longer 
the sinner ! " It is a repentance not to be repented of. The matter of it is not, *' I 
have played the fool exceecingly ; " it is ever and throughout **I have sinned." What 
causes the will to arise is the longing to be again with the father, to pour oat the 
broken and contrite spirit on his bosom. And he arises and goes. *' The best and most 
blessed said and done " that can be in heaven or on earth. 2. And now for ihe welcome. 
The love that descends is always greater than the love that ascends. The love of the 
child is only a response to the love of the parent. And as to this father 1 Most touch- 
ingly explicit is the word of Jesus. " When yet a great way off, the father saw him." 
A very great way off! Even in the far country he had been near. The seeing 
expresses the knowing all about the misery, and the earnestness of the return — a seeing 
that is a drawing also, a drawing through the need, and all along the journey forming 
an atmosphere of love that compassed him about. To come to the love of God is to 
realize that he was first ; it is to find that which found us when yet a great way apart. 
What more? A reproach? A reproof? The arms are at once thrown around the 
neck, and the kiss of reconciling fatherliness is printed on the cheek. The forgiveness, 
observe, comes before all coniession. In confessing the sin we meet the blessing that 
has alreafly covered us. But there is a confession. *' The truest and best repentance," 
as it has been said, *' follows, and does not precede, the sense of forgiveness ; and thus 
too, repentance will be a thing of the whole life long, for every new insight into that 
forgiving love is as a new reason why the sinner shuuld mourn that he ever sinned 
against it." Only, note, beneath the pressure of that fatherly heart there is no mention 
of the hired servant's place. Ihe " Father, I have sinned," is sobbed forth on the father's 
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heart, nnd the son leaves himself to the father's will. And how the expression of the 
welcome rUes! The best robe is ordered out; a sonship higher than that of mere 
birth. **The adoption of children by Jesus Christ to the Father "is the best robe. 
And the ring is to be put on the hand — the rinc; with the seal of the spirit of adoption. 
And shoes are provided for the torn and weary feet, thut henceforth th. y may walk up 
and down in the Name of the Lord. And hasten, complete the tokens of the rejoicing — 
make ready the supper in which the father can rejoice over his child with joy, and rest 
in his luve. 3. The fulfilment of the welcome is the supper, with the blaiii fatted calf, 
and the dancing and mubic. It denotes the free festal joy of God, of heaven, in the 
found, repenting sinner. It denotes also the festal blessedness of the sinner himself 
ivhen the great Object of all need and longing is found, when he is at home with his 
God. There is a rei>resentation of the supper xn Rom. y. We hear the music and dancing 
in Rom. viii. They express the truth of the new existence. There had been, in the 
past, a living, but not a fellowship, with the Father; henceforth it is fellowship : God is 
the soul's Good, and the life is lived in and out of him. Oh the swellings of harmony, 
of poetic triumphant raptures, now I " My son was dead ; and is alive again ; was lost, 
and is found." So much for the younger fon and the father. But we must not over- 
look the elder son. And we must not misjudge him. He was not bad ; he is not a 
mere churl. He is faithful, if he is not free ; lie is just, if he is not generous. He 
had never transgressed a command ; if his life had no heights, it had no depths ; it bad 
been even and calm. And he had been blessed, for he had been ever with the father, 
and all that was the father's had been his. We need not fix on any particular repro- 
mutation of the elder son. The Pharisee-heart is, no doubt, castigated in the picture. 
But it touches many who would resent being associated with the Pharisee. Krum- 
macher was once asked his opinion of the elder son. He quietly said, *' I well know 
now, for I learned it only yesterday." Being asked furtlier, he laconically remarked, 
•* Myself." and coufeased that yesterday he had frette<i his hoart to find that a very 
ill-conditioned person had suddenly been enriched with a remarkable visitation of 
grace, 'ihe sketch supplies the foil to the love of God. It brings out, also, his 
patience and gentleness in the dealing with the elder son. How the father bears 
even with the foolish wrath 1 How he reasons and expostulates, and invites to a share 
in the joy I " Meet that we should make merry, and be glad — I over my son, thou 
over thy brother." Two things notice. 1. 'i'he one as hearing on the elder son. Ha 
comes out of ikf-fidds^ punctual and orderly in all his ways. He cannot understand 
the merry-making ; he never had received a kid. That son's life had been a wholesome 
one. The prodigal had his ecstasies; but the elder son had had his lifetime. He is the 
lean of habit — habit which is to us better than instinct. The danger to the man of habit 
is that he becomes mechanical, doing his part steadily, but without the oil of gladness. 
2. The other as hearing on the younger son. Let not Christ's teaching be misapplied. 
Do not think that it is a higher thing to be first irreligious and then religious; to 
spend the best part of the life in self-gratification, and give God only the remnants. 
Ah! years of godlessness leave their record. They write their impression on brain and 
heart; and, free and lull as is God's forgivenesd, the impression cannot be obliterated. 
What a man sows, he reaps. 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — A Utter charqe the highest tribute. The great Teacher himself said 
that the things which are highly esteemed among men may bo abomination in the 
fight of God ; nnd we may safely assume that the converse uf this propsition is true 
also. Certainly, in this bitter charge brought against our Lord we now perceive the 
Tery highest tribute which could be paid him. 

I. A DiTTEB CHAUQB AGAINST THE Sayioub. It is uot essy for US to realize the 
intensity of the feeling here expressed. The Jews, arguing from the general truth 
that holiness shrinks from contact with guilt, supposed that the holier any man was, 
the more scrupulously would he avoid the sinner; and they concluded that the very last 
tiling the holiest man of all would do was to have such fellowship with sinners as to 
*^ eat with them." Their patriotic hatred of the publican, and their moral repugnance 
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toward "the sinner," filled them with astonishment as they saw him, who claimed to 
be the Messiah himself, taking up a positively friendly attitude toward both of these 
intolerable characters. Their error was, as error usually is, a perversion of the truth. 
They did not understand that the same Being who has the utmost aversion to sin can 
have and does have the tenderest yearning of heart toward the sinner ; that he who 
utterly repels ihe one is mercifully pitying and patiently seeking and magnanimously 
winning the other. So the men of acknowledged piety and purity in the time of our 
Lord failed completely to understand him, au'l they brought against him the charge 
which might well prove fatal to his claims — that he was having a guilty fellowship with 
the outcast amon^ men and the abandoned among women. 

IL The highest tribute to the Saviour. In that attitude and action of his which 
seemed to his contemporaries to bo so unworthy of him we find the very thing which 
constitutes his glory and his crown. Of course, association with sinners, on the basis 
of spiritual sympathy with them, is simply shameful ; and to break up their associa- 
tion with the intemperate, the licentious, the dishonest, the scornful, is the first duty 
of those who have been their companions and have shared their wrong-doings, but whose 
eyes have been opened to see the wickedness of their course. It is for such to say, 
" Depart from me, ye evil-doers ; for I will keep the commandments of my God." But 
that is far from exhausting the whole truth of the subject. For Christ has taught us, 
by his life as well as and as much as by his Word, that to mingle with ihe sinful in order 
to succour and save them is the supreme act of goodness. When a man*s character 
has been so well established that he can afford to do so without serious risk either to 
himself or to his reputation, and when, thus fortified, well armed with purity, he 
goes amongst the criminal and the vicious and the profane, that he may litt them up 
from the miry places in which they are wandering, and place their feet on the rock of 
righteousness, then does he the very noblest, the divinest thing he can do. It was 
this very thing which Jesus Christ came to do : " He came to seek and to save that 
which was lost." It was this principle which he was continually illustrating ; and 
nothing could more truly indicate the moral grandeur of his spirit or the beautiful 
beneficence of his life than the words by which it was sought to dishonour him : *' This 
Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." It is this which will constitute the 
best tribute that can be paid to any of his disciples now. ** There is nothing of which 
any true minister of Jesus Christ, whether professional or not, ought to be so glad and so 
]*roud, as to be such that the enemies of the Lord shall say tauntingly, while his friends 
will s\y thankfully, * This man receiveth sinners.' " 

III. The greatest possible encouragement to ourselves. There are men who 
know they are sinners, but care not ; there are those who do not know that they are 
guilty in the sight of God ; and there are others who do know and who do care. It is 
to these last that the Saviour of mankind is especially addressing himself. To them 
all he is offering Divine mercy ; restoration to the favour, the service, and the likeness 
of God ; everlasting life. On their ear there may fall these words, iutended for a grave 
accusation, but constituting to the enlightened soul the most welcome tidings — *' This 
Man receiveth sinners." — C. 

Vers. 3 — 7. — The parable of the lost sheep. Of these three parables, illustrative of 
the grace of Christ shown to lost human souls, the first brings into view — 

I. The great foolishness of the wandering soul. It goes from God as a foolish 
sheep strays from the lold. So doing, it leaves security for peril. In the fold is safety ; 
in the wilderness are many and serious dangers. At home with God the soul is per- 
fectly safe from harm ; its life, its liberty, its happiness, is secure ; but, apart and astray 
from God, all these are not only gravely imperilled, they are already forfeited. It also 
lesLves plenty for want. In the fold is g<x>d pasture ; in the wilderness is scarcity of 
food and water. With God is rich provision for the spirit's need, not only satisfying 
its wants, but ministering to its best and purest tastes ; at a moral distance from him 
the spirit pines and withers. To go from God is an act of uttermost folly. 

II. The straits to which it is reduced. 1. It is on the point of perishing. Without 
the interposition of the seeking Shepherd, it would inevitably perish. 2. It is reduced 
to Buch utter helplessness that it has to be carried home, " laid upon his shoulders." 
(1) Under the dominion of sin the soul draws nearer and nearer tq spiritual destruction ; 
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and (2) it is often found to be reduced to so low a state that it can put forth no effort 
uf its own, and can only be carried in the strong arms of love. 

IIL The love of the Divine Shepherd. The strong and keen interest taken by 
the human shepherd in a lost sheep i^ indicative of the tender interest which the 
Father of our spirits takes in a lost human soul. The former is more occupied in his 
thought and care with the one that is lost than he is, for the time, with the others 
that are safe ; the latter is really and deeply concerned for the restoration of his lost 
child. And as the shepherd's sorrow leads him to go forth and search, so does the 
Father's tender care lead iiim to seek for his absent son. Christ's love for us is not 
general, it is particular ; it reaches every one of us. He cares much that each one of 
the souls for whom he suffered should enjoy his true heritage, and when that is being 
lost he desires and he " seeks " to restore it. 

IV. His persistekcy in seekisq. " Until he find it." The shepherd, in pursuit of 
the lost sheep, is not detained by difficulty or danger ; nor does he allow distance to 
stop his search ; he goes on seeking until he finds. With such gracious persistency 
does the Saviour follow the wandering soul ; year after year, period after period in his 
life, through several spiritual stagej, the good Shepherd pursues the erring soul with 
patient love, imtil he finds it. 

V. His joy in finding it. The shepherd's joy in finding and in recovering, shown 
by calling bis friends and neighbours together, saying, *' Rejoice with me," etc., is 
pictorial of the Saviour's joy when a soul is redeemed from sin and enters into the life 
which is eternal. He rejoices not only, not chiefiy, because therein does he " see of 
the travail of his soul,'* but because he knows well from what depth of evil that soul 
has been rescued, and to what height of blessedness it has been restored ; he knows 
also how great is the influence, through all ages, which oue loyal and loving human 
spirit will exert on other souls. — C. 

Ver. 10. — The joy of the angeh. Our first thought may be — What do the angels 
know about us ? But our second thought should be — How likely it is that the angels 
would be deeply interested in us 1 For, granted that there are " heavenly hosts " who 
are in supreme sympathy with God, and who are therefore careful to watch the work- 
ings of his holy will in the broad realm he rules, what is there more likely than that 
they would be profoundly interested in the recovery of a lost world, in the restoration 
of a rebellious and ruined race ? We could well believe that it would be the study of 
the angelic world, the practical problem that would engage their most earnest thought, 
if it did not occupy their most active labours. And this beinor so, we can understand 
the greatness of their joy *• over one sinner that repenteth." For — 

I. They know, better than we, the stern consequences of bin. Not, indeed, 
by experience. Experience is not the only teacher, and it does not at all necessarily 
follow that one who has had some experience of a course of conduct knows more about 
it than another who has had no experience at all ; otherwise we should be driven to 
the absurd conclusion that guilty man knows more about sin than God does. Many 
of the inexperienced are a great deal wiser than many who have had '* part and lot in 
the matter," because those learn from all they witness, and these do not learn from 
anything they do and suffer. The '* angels of God " witness the commission and also 
the fruits of sin ; they see what lengths and depths of wrong and wretchedness it 
brings about from year to year, from age to age; they see. what evil it works within 
and without, in the sinner himself and on all with whom he has to do. As they live 
on through the centuries, and as they learn Divine wisdom from all that they behold 
in the universe of God, they must acquire a hatred of sin and a pity for sinners which 
is beyond our own emotion and which passes our reckoning. How great, then, their 
joy when they witness the emancipation of one human soul from spiritual bondage, 
the birth of a spirit into the life eternal ! 

II. They know, better than we, the blessed frihts of obedience. Here they 
have their own angelic experience to guide and to enlighten them. With added years 
of loyalty to the King of heaven; with the spiritual enlargement which (we can well 
believe) comes with a holy and stainless life, they rejoice in God and in his service 
with ever-deepening delight ; their heritage becomes ampler, their prospects brighter, 
as the celestial periods pass away ; and when they think what it means for one holy 
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(nlv.juuU'lv rv'pivjifut* Ovo's ix>;;;.a, icward xis as f*:i-er--ood, or our true position 
|i.N\rtiNl U\n\ )u K»n*hii\ or the siLtzt ia wiich we ]Lvt hdon him as the Father's 
biauo, 'Vm lAiuilv re'iii.^nj^iip — *a-< — 

I. Uu i»\\fc.iiiNu »;ra usw G-.c'* cwrlUrr w:th ts or in us is rery closely asso- 
\\\\s\\ witU la'* Ki'.l era vd of u> >r^ 2 Ccr. Ti 16-^1'?\ The ideal human father is 
*.uv« NsUs'dwv'U uvoer the r.xf mi^re tie iazii.y resiie*; who is at home >rith his 
vl.»lvluu» uai: loiv.'iv^ a ln^VJ*::: a.:d a c\>5e ar^i iniiira-e intercourse with them. 
husU u Ovd ovu Kaihe.** diii-^f ccc.^ir.iL^ -jis^ He wishes to be near us all and 
i.vi.^ *>^ u ^N VN'*; >v* -i'vi' ' * -^ •''^* ^* -^^* co-Stan: access to him; that our free, full, 
iuil'i^s^ i.ovoMji iA'iu\i **:.ll,w^> r U m::i t::e Father;" that it is the natnial and 
ju li'v a^i» il I »4 t r U'i t • CO to l;^' a-d mike our ajj^a! to him in all time of n«-cd. 

II. Iha vvMitoL v>y vvx l:v.^ O.xi'i rir^ose is to direct the lires we are living, 
|(« k luion» \'av ^vAY lor \ :s evxu as a :'i::.er i.t Lis c' i'drea; so that we shall be going 
^ )tou> iio M'u *!« t'^ Iv >\:u^ Lis wo:*iLf b« lL.in^ up his oatline, be walking in the path 
bl« (•NUi h \u\i ha:i tr.-Ofvl. 

III. IU» Kiuoviiv^>' or era sri'irrs^ Oir cV.Mren cnrae to onr home with great 
(Ml ui uuh, bvn wuii 110 i^ wer. 1: is oir parenMl priviege to educate them, so that 
Mtiii vaiiou* iWuUi^fS — pi:Y>ic-a!, rrt:r.:a!. siiritoil — shall be developed, so that they 
»)mll ^t^lu kuowlt^'ge, acvf.nre w:sdvt:i, exert :r.*:aence, be a blessing a»»d a power in 
Dim \u«ilil. I^hI j^Iavvs us herv, in th:> ho ue of Lis^ that he may educate us; that, by 
hU vu> »»»u «uil luar, by »\\ we vio and >u5.'-, we m»y be taught and trained for noble 
|.loHM»ni»i, (\»r I'iiithful service, for an ev^r-bp aier^icg s:here. 

IV li iH I'AHKN r.vL 8ATi>KACTioN WITH Ts* Per: aj^ the most exquisite satisfaction, 
)l.i< vtiiY KutiKbt jv'Y vvliioh tills aMii thh.ls the human heart, is that which is born of 
|imMtl*(l hivoi U is ilie iuteu>e and iinxeasura' le delight >uth which the father snd 
|li(i umlliiu boliold their clnM:en as these uiani:es: i.ot merely the beauties of bodily 
inMit bul tliu ^raooj* of I'htisti.n character, and as t'ey bring forth the fruits of a holy 
Mhil iMitiliil lilo. (KhI ntcaut aiul st;l> nivans to have such (lar^ntal joy in us; to look 
Ml Kn. lliii cliiltlH'U i>f hin hi>uu\ aiul be iilaKleneii in his heart more than when be 
JiikIm I'll all tlio woiuUus of Irs hand in tieM a:-.d forest, in sea and sky. It is our 
iIkmImVi ♦'HI »ilt«rn«»ii, our oKiiionce, our rectitude and l^^auty of character and of 
ii)«iili( lliul MMibiiiuio the Houroo o: hi^ Pi\ine satisfaction. Thechildrt-n of the Father's 
ii'MiMi tMu iImuuI' iiud uioro pnrious lar than any marvellous things in all the br&idth 
(J hl.^ milv«rm«. ThuH Uv>«1'h thought cv»ncfrniiig our race was to establish a hftly 
lumtly, Ijhu.iull lltu Uivlno Father; we his holv, lovin;^, njoicing, human children; this 
V^'iild •( liu|>|iy hoiiu). That wj$ his thought in creation, that is his purpose in redemp- 
i<M- Tii ittf IiIiuaI'uI rtali/.alou the best cv>ntributioa eacU one of us can make is to 
ui'^Hi^ hia true aud truMtful child, reconciled to him in Jesus Christ, living before him 
In filial love Aud joy.— OL 
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VcTft. 12. 13. — Departure ; the far country. We nil know only too well that God's 
fnracious purpose concerning us (see previous homily) has been diverted by our sin; 
the holy and happy home-life which ne designed and introduced has been broken up 
by our unfilial attitude and action. From the Father's home we have wandere«i away 
into " the far country.** The strict parallel to this picture we find in the disobedience 
of our first parents and in the gradual departure of our race from God and from his 
righteousne>s to a great distance from him. As to ourselves, there never was a time 
when we were not outside the home ; yet we may speak of — 

L The nearness op childhood. For not only does a great poet speak of " heaven 
lying about us in our infancy," but One from whom there is no ap]>eal tells us that 
•* of such [as the little child] is the kingdom of heaven." In childhood are those quali- 
ties which are most favourable to the reception of the truth and grace of God. And if in 
our childhood we did not stand actually within the door, we did stand upon the threshold 
of the Father's house. Then God spoke to us, whimpered his promises in our ear, laid 
his hand upon us, touched the chords of our heart, drew forth our thought, our wonder, 
our hope, our yearning, our prayer. And well is it for us, blessed are we among the 
children of men, if, thus hearing that voice and feeling that hand Divine, we chose 
the good part, entered in at the open door, and have been thenceforth inmates of that 
home of faith and love ! But perhaps it was not so ; perhaps, like the prodigal son, 
we were dissatisfied with the heritage of the Father's favour, of a Saviour's love; 
perhaps we wanted a " portion of goods " quite diO'erent from this, and went away and 
astray from God. And there came — 

n. A DEPARTURE FROM THIS NEARNESS OF CHILDHOOD. We Opened the Bible with 
less interest and closed it with less profit ; we neglected the throne of grace ; we began 
to shun the sanctuary ; we became less careful of our speech and our behaviour; God 
was less and still less in our thought j our hold upon ChriKtian principle became 
relaxed, and the cords of the temporal and the material were wound around us. Then 
we dwelt in — 

IIL The far country of stn. For sin is a ** far country." 1. It is to he a long 
vfay off from (Jod himself; to be separated from him in spirit and in sympathy ; to be 
willing to spend our time without his society ; to be satisfied with his absence. The 
toul, instead of continually looking up for his guidance and liid good pleasure, shuns 
his eye and tries to shake itself free from his hand; instead of placmg itself under his 
elevating teaching and enlarging infiuence, the soul sinks into lower conditions, and 
loses its grasp of truth and power and goodness; instead of sharin^r his likeness, the 
soul goes down into folly and wrong. 2. It is to he a long way from his home. For 
God'b home is the home of righteousness, of wisdom, and of blessedness; and to be 
living under the dominion of sin is to bu dwelling in a sphere of unrighteou!»ness; it is 
to be sj)ending our days and our powers in an element of folly ; it is to be cutting our- 
■clves oflf from the sources of true joy, and to be where all the roots of sorrow are in the 
loiL Surely there is no epithet anywhere applied to sin which so truly and so powei fully 
characterizes it as this — it is the far country rf th^. soul; under its sway the human 
■pirit is separated by a measureless distance from all that is worthiest and best Why 
should any soul continue there, when God is ever saying, " Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you;" when Christ is ever saying, " Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest " ?— C. 

Vers. 13 — 15. — Life in the far country. When the prodigal son had attained his 
wish and was free to do as he liked without the restraints of home, how did he fare ? 
He found, as in our distance from God we shall find, that life there meant three evil 
things — 

I. A TWOFOLD WASTE. He " Wasted his substance in riotous living." He misspent 
his powers, devoting to frivolous and unremunerative enjoyment those bodily and 
mental faculties that mi^ht have been put to profitable use, and he sca^ter^ the 
material resoiu'ces with which he started. Sin is spiritual waste. 1. Jt is the waste of 
consumption. The " substance " of the soul includes : (1) Spiritual understanding ; a 
noble capacity to perceive Divine truths and heavenly realities — the thoughts, the 
wishes, the purposes of God. Under the dominion of sin this capacity becomen 
enfeebled ; in disuse it rusts and is eaten away : " From him that hath not [usee not 
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what he has] is taken away that [unused capacity] which he has." (2) Spiritual 
KJisihility ; the capacity of feelinj; the force of things Divine, of being sensibly and 
practically affected by them, of boins; moved and stirred by them to appropriate deci- 
sion and action. No man can live on in conscious sin without continually losing tbU 
sacred and precious sensibility. Neglected and unapplied, it withers away, it wastes. 
2. It is the waste of perversion, Man was made for the very highest ends — made for 
God ; to study, to know, to love, to serve, to rejoice in God himself. And when he 
spends his powers on himself and on his own animal enjoyment, he is "wasting his 
substance," turnincj from their true Object to one immeasurably lower the faculties and 
the opportunities with which he came into the world. 

IL Pitiable want. " He began to be in want." Indulgence is expensive, and 
unfits for work ; sinful companions are happy to share the treat, but they are slow to 
refill the purse. Sin leads down to destitution ; it takes away a taste for all pure 
enjoyment, and provides nothing lasting in its stead. The man who yields himself to 
the power of sin loses all joy in God, all relish for spiritual enjoyments, all gratification 
in sacred service, all capacity for appreciating the fellowship of the good and great, all 
sense of the sacredness and spiritual worth of life. What has he left? He is beggared, 
ruined. " No man gives unto him ; " no man can give unto him. You cannot give 
to a man what he is not capable of receiving ; and until he is radically changed he 
cannot receive anything truly precious at your hands. 

III. Grievous degradation. He was ** sent into the fieWs to feed swine." This 
was bad enough ; yet was there one thing worse — " he was fain to fill his belly with 
the husks the swine did eat.'* He went down to the lowest grade imaginable. The 
degradation of the soul is the very saddest thing under the sun. When we see a man 
who was made to find his heritage in God's likeness and service satisfying himself with 
that which is bestial, degrading himself to the drunkard's song, to the impure jest, to 
the part of astute roguery, and finding a horrible enjoyment in these shameful things, 
then we see a human heart satiating itself with '* husks that the swine do eat," and 
then we witness the most lamentable of all degmdations. 

Such is life in the " far country." Distance from God means waste, want, degrada- 
tion. Its full and final outworking may take time, or it may hasten with terrible 
rapidity. But it comes sooner or later. 1. There is a way of return even from that 
** strange land," that evil estate (see succeeding homilies). 2. How wise to place 
ourselves out of danger of these dire evils by connecting ourselves at once with Jesus 
Christ ! — C. 

Vers. 17 — 19. — The souVs return. Out in the far country, living a life of guilty 
waste, of dreary want, of shameful degradation, the prodigal son was in truth a man 
" beside himself; " he was lost to himself; he had taken leave of his own better self, 
of his understanding, of his reason ; from his own true self he was afar off. But now 
there is — 

I. A RETURN TO HIMSELF. 1. He regains his wisdom as he gains a sense of his 
folly. He returns to his right mind ; ho loses his infatuation as he perceives how great 
is his foolishness to be in such a state of destitution when he might " have all things 
and abound." What insensate folly to be starving among the swine when he might be 
sitting down at his father's table! The soul comes to itself and regains its wisdom 
when it perceives how foolish it is to be perishing with hunger in its separation from 
God when it might be '* filled with all the fulness of God." Our reason returns to us 
when we refuse to be any longer misled by the infatuation, by "the deceitfulness of 
sin," and when we see that the jiining and decay of our spiritual powers is a poor 
exchange indeed for the wealth and health of spiritual integrity. 2. He is restored to 
sanity of mind as he obtains a sense of his sinfulness. To be able to say, as he is now 
prepared to say, " I have sinned," is to come back into a right and sound spiritual 
condition. We are in a wholly unsound mental state when wc can regard our dis- 
loyalty and disobedience to God with complacency and even with Fatisfaction. But 
when our ingratitude, our forgetfuluess, our unfilial and rebellious behaviour towards 
Grod, is recognized by us as the " evil and bitter thing ** it is, as the wrong and shameful 
thing it is, and when we are ready, with bowed head and humbled heart, to say, ** Father, 
J have sinned," then are we in our right mind ; then have we returned to ourselves. 
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II. A RESOLVE TO RETURN TO GoD. This rctum on the part of the prodigal : 
1. Arose from a sense of the greatness of his need. 2. Was based on a nuund con- 
fidence, viz. that the father, whose disposition he knew so well, would not reject but 
receive him. 3. Included a wise and right determinatioD, viz. to make a frank 
confession of his sin and to accept the humblest position in the old home which the 
father might allot him. (1) Out of the greatness and soreness of our need we come to 
the conclusion that we will return unto Gud. Our state of giult and shame is no 
longer tolerable; we must turn our back on the guilty p^st and the evil present; there 
is no refuge for our soul but in God — " in God, who is our home.** (2) We may hold 
fast the firm conviction that we shall be graciously received. Of this we have the 
strongest assurance we could have in the character aod the promises of God, and in 
the experience of our brethren. (3) Our resolution to return should include the wise 
and right determination : (a) To make the fullest confession of our sin ; meaning by that 
not the use of the strongest words we can employ against ourselves, but the full out- 
pouring of all that is in our heart ; for, above all things, God " desires truth in the 
inward parts." (b) To accept whatever position in God's service he niay appoint us. 
Not that we are expecting that he will make us ** as a hired servant ; *' we may be sure 
(see next homily) that he will place us and count us among his own children; but so 
bumble should our spirit be, such should be our sense of imdeservedness, that we 
should be ready to be anything and to do anything, of however lowly a character it may 
be, which the Divine Father may assign us in his household. — C. 

Vers. 20 — 24. — JTie welcome home. Having seen the younger son of this parable 
dissatisfied with his estate, having followed him into the far country of sin, having 
seen how there he frittered or flung everything away in his guilty folly and was reduced 
to utmost want and degradation, and having been with him in the hour of self-return 
and wise resolve, we now attend him on his way home to his father. We look at — 

I. The wisdom of immediate action. "He said, I will atise . . . and he arose,** 
" Most blessed said and done,** as has been well remarked. What if he had lingered 
and given room for vain imaginations of things that would " turn up " on his behalf 
where he was, or for needless fears as to the reception he would have at home 1 How 
m^ny more sons and daughters would there be now in the Father's home if all who 
said, " I will arise," had at once arisen, without parleying, without giving space for 
temptation and change of mind ! Let there be no interval between saying and doing ; 
let the hour of resolution to return be the hour of returning. 

IL The abounding grace of his father's welcome. 1. He eagerly desired his 
son's return; he was looking out for it; when he was yet a great way off he saw him, 
and recognized him in all his rags and in all his shame. 2. He went forth to meob 
him ; did not let his dignity stand in the way of his giving his son the very earliest 
assurance of his welcome home ; he " put himself out," he *• ran " to receive him back. 
3. He welcomed him with every possible demonstration of parental love. He tenderly 
embraced him ; he had him at once divested of his livery of shame and clad with 
the garments of self-respect and even honour; he ordered festivities to celebrate his 
return. As if he would say, "Take from him every sign and token of misery and 
want; remove every badge of servitude and disgrace; clothe him with all honour; 
enrich him with all gifts; ring the bells; spread the table; wreathe the garlands; 
make every possible demonstration of joy ; we will have music in our hall to utter the 
melody in our hearts, * for this my son,' etc." It all means one thing ; every stroke 
in the picture is intended to bring out this most precious truth — the warm and joyous 
welcome which every penitent spirit receives from the heavenly Father. (1) We do 
not wonder at the misgivings of the guilty heart. It is natural enough that those who 
have long dwelt at a great distance from God should fear lest they should fail to find 
in God all the mercy and grace they need for full restoration. (2) Therefore we bless 
God for the fulness of the promises made to us in his Word — promises made by the 
lips of the psalmist, of the prophet, and of his Son our Saviour. (3) And therefore we 
thankfully accept this picture of the prodigal's return ; for as we look at it and dwell 
upon it we gain a sense and a conviction, deeper than any verbal nssurances can 
convey, of the readiness, the eagerness, the cordiality, the fulness, of the welcome with 
which the Father of our spirits takes back his erring but returning child. If any 
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iratileiing one comes to us find says, "Will God receive me if I ask his mercy?" we 
r*-*l>iy» " Look at that picture, and decide ; it is a picture drawn by the eternal Son to 
indicate what the eternal Father will do when any one of his sons comes back to bim 
irom the far country of sin. IxK)k there, and you will see that it is not enough to say, 
in reply to your question, * He will not refuse you ; ' that is immeasurably short of 
the truih. It is not enou?:h to j-ay, * lie will forgive you;* that also is far short of 
the whole truth, 'ihat picture says, *0 children of men, who are seeking a pbice in 
the heart and the home of the heavenly Father, know this, that your Father's heart 
is yearning over you with a boundless and unquenchable affection, that he is far more 
anxious to enfold you in the arms of his mercy than you are to bo thus embraced; he 
is not only willing, but waiting, ay, longing, to receive you to his side, to give 
you back all that you have lost, to reinstate you at once into his fatherly favour, 
to confer Uj>on you all the dignity of sonship, to admit you to the full fellowship 
of his own family, to bestow upon you the pure and abiding joy of his own happy 
home.'"— C. 

Ver. 31. — Ungrateful recipienry and ample heritage. The '* elder brother " is by no 
means so unpopular out of the parable as he is in it. As he is seen in the picture 
every ono is ready to throw a stono at him. In actual life ihere are niany Christian 
j?eople who pay him the high comj)liment of a very close imitation. We are in danger 
of setting up a certain type of Christian character as a model, an<l if one of our neigh- 
bours should show any serious departure from that type, we are disposetl to be shy of 
him and to shun him. Is the returned penitent whom Christ has received into his 
love always cordially welcomed into our society and made to feci at home with us? 
But let us look at this young man as — 

I. A TYPE OF THR UNGRATEFUL RECIPIENTS OF THE CONSTANT KINDNESS OF GOD. 

He complained of his father's partiality in that for his brother there had been killed 
a fatted calf, while not even a kid had been slain for himself and his friends. But the 
reply was that, without any intermission, he had been enjoying the comfort of the 
parental hearth and the bounty of the parental table; that one extraordinary feast 
granted to his brother was nothing in comparison with the constant a'ld continued 
manifestations of fatherly love and care he had been receiving day by day for many 
years. " Thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine." It is for us to nmember 
that our Divine Father's continual loving-kindnesses are much more valuable than 
one interposition on our behalf. A miracle is a much more brilliant and imposing 
thing than an ordinary gift, but one miracle is not such evidence of fatherly love as we 
have in an innumerajjlo series of daily and hourly blessings. A greater gi't than the 
manna in the wilderness were the annual harvests which fed many generations of the 
people of God. A more valuable gift than the water that issued from the rock in the 
desert were the rains, the streams, and the rivers that fertilized the soil from year to 
year. Kinder than the providential rescue from threatening embarrassment or impend- 
ing death is the goodness which preserves in peaceful competence and unbroken health 
through long periods of human life. It is a sad and serious mistake; it is indeed more 
and w*orse than a mistake when we all'>w the very constancy of God's kindness, the 
very regularity of his gifts, to hide from our hearts the fact that he is blessing us in 
largest measure and in fullest parental love. He is saying to us the while, ''ChildreD, 
ye are ever with me, and all that I have is yours." 

II. A TYPE OF OUR COMMON SONSHIP. In the parable the father says to his son, "My 
property is thine — thine to use and to enjoy; there is nothing I have made that is 
within your view and your reach which you are not free to partake of and employ; all 
that I have is thine." Is not that our goodly estate as the sons of God? This world 
is God's property, and he shares it with us. He interdicts, indeed, that which would 
do us harm or do injury to others. Otherwise he says to us, "Take and partake, 
enrich your hearts with all that is before you." 1. And this applies not only to all 
material gifts, but to all spiritual good — to knowledge, wisdom, truth, love, goodness; 
to those great spiritual qualities which are the best and most precious of the Divine 
possessions. 2. It has also a far-reaching application; it is a promise as well as a 
declaration. Of ** all that God has " we only see and touch a very small part now and 
here. Soon and yonder we shall know far more of what is included in his glorious 
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estate, and still and ever will it be true that what is his is ours ; for he lives to share 
with his children the blessedness aud the bounty of his heavenly home. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 10. — Murmurs on earth, and joy in heaven. Our blessed Lord, in his 
progress towards Jerusalem, had shown the s ime kindly interest in the outrast classes 
which had always characterized him, and his love was beginning to tell. Publicans and 
sinners gathered eagerly around him to hear his tender, saving words; while the 
reputable Pharisees and scribes eyed him from a distance with self-righteous suspicion. 
Their murmurs, however inaudible to mere man, wore audible to him to whom all 
things are nnked and open, and he exposes their criticisms by a trinity of parables 
which are without peers in literature. Stier thinks that the trinity of parables is 
intended to present the Persons of the adorable Trinity in their respective relations to 
our salvation. The first would thus represent the Son's shepherd-care; the second, 
the Sj'irit's maternal solicitude for the restoration of lost souls to the heavenly treasure ; 
and the third, the Father's yearning that prodigal sons might come home.^ 'i'his view 
is certainly commendable, and not too artistic for such a weighty Preacher as the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and such a reporter as St. Luke. Leaving the third and greatest of the 
parables for separate treatment, let us, in this homily, discuss the other two; and as 
they are so sioiiiar, we need not separate them in our treatment. 

I. We are here taught by Christ what ukfallen beings think about them- 
selves. (Ver. 7.) A door is opened by these parables into heaven, and we have 
glimpses of the celestial world. Jesus is here testifying about heavenly things (John 
iii. 12). Now, we must know, in the first place, who are meant by the ninety and 
nine sheep which never went astray, and by the nine pieces of silver which were never 
lost. They cannot mean self-righteous souls such as the Pharisees and scribes. For 
they needed repentance, and over them no celestial ones would think of rejoicing. 
Hence they can only refer to vnfallen beings.* Now, the paraldes imply that there is 
joy over the unfallen. Why should there not be ? To us who are fallen it appears but 
right that the most intense joy should be taken in the unfallen and sinless. They are 
a new type of beings to us. We have only had one of them in this world. The sinless 
Saviour broke the law of continuity, and constitutes the marvel of human history.* 
Ninety and nine unfallen beings would seem to us a marvellously interesting group. 
A sinless city, such as the new Jerusalem is, appears to our comprehension such a 
novelty, sucli a new notion and thougltt amid the sad monotony of sin, that we almost 
wonder how those who have got within the city could ever think of aught beyond it. 
And yet to the unfallen ones themselves — sinlessness being the rule, and no exception 
being found within the celestial city — there must come over the joy with which they 
contemplate each other a certain monotony, which must keep the joy down to a certain 
uniform leveL Where everything is exactly as it should be, and no tragedy is possible, 
the joy of contemplation must be so uniform as to partake almost of what is common. 
1'he dnless ones contemplate one another with rapture, doubtless, but the joy is not 
of the intensest type by reason of the monotony and sameness associated of necessity 
with it. We may make sure of this by simply contrasting the complacency of the stlf- 
righteous with the consciousness of the sinless that they never can bo more than 
imprufitable servants, for they can never rise above the sphere of duty. Nothing cor- 
responding to the self-satisiaction of the Pharisee, who thanks God that he is not as 
other men, can be entertained by the celestial woild. They are not absorbed in self- 
admiration. That is only possible with lost men I So that the joy of unfallen beings 
over one another is moditied by the thought that their sinlessness is nothing more than 
should be expected from those possessed of such privileges as they. Unlost sheep and 
money receive but moderate admiration. 

XL We are herb taught with what intense interest unfallen beings con- 
template the career of lost souls. (Vers. 4, 8.) The problem of sin comes upon 
the sinless as an exception to the rule. They contemplate the career of the lost as a 

» Cf. • Words of the Lord Jesus* (Clark's edition of 1864), vol. iv. pp. 109, 110. 

* CC Kettlcton*8 * Sermons and Remains,* p. 62; also Arndt's * Gleichniss-Reden/ erster 
theil, 8. 97 ; Gerok*8 * Aus Emster Zeit,' s. 400 ; and Beck*8 * Christliche Beden,* band i. 
•.128. 

« Cf. Hboley's Essay * Of Christ abne without Sin.' 
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tragedy added to the monotony of life. They hover over the lost ones with intense 
interest. They follow their career and study its issues. We must not regard the 
celestial world as walled out from the tragedies of this earth. All, according to Christ's 
idea, is open to the celestial side. We may not see with our dull eyes the city of the 
Apocalypse; but the celestials can follow our terrestrial careers and note the lessons 
of our different destinies. " The bourne from whence no traveller returns " is the celes- 
tial country. The lack of tidings is here, not there! The majority beyond the shadows 
may seem all silent, like the grave, to us; but the din of our voices reaches across the 
void to them, and constitutes a study of unfailing interest. 

IIL The unfallen onks have sent forth messengers to save the lost. (Vera. 
4 — G, 8, 9.) An!:;els hover around us, and with intensest interest contemplate our sin- 
burdened, sin-stained careers. But the celestial world did not contemplate the problem 
from a distance, and allow the wanderers to die. Two, at all events, came forth from 
heaven in the interests of lost men — the shepherd Son of God, and the Spirit, with all 
womanly tenderness. The Second and Tliird Persons of the adorable Trinity have come 
forth as messengers to save lost men. In addition, there are multitudes of ministering 
angels who exercise a mysterious but real ministry, and aid the heirs of salvation in 
their pilgrimage home. To the celestial visitants, however, who are set before us in 
these parables, we must meanwhile give our attention. 1. The good Shepherd* He 
follows the lost sheep over the mountains into the wilderness, up the rocky steeps, 
wherever lost souls wander and are waiting to be found. It was arduous work. It 
involved the exchange of Paradise for this wilderness- world, and a life of privation and 
trouble of many kinds, and all that the lost sheep might be found and brought home. 
Christ's work was self-denial and sclf-sacritice in the highest degree. He had to lay 
down his life for the rescue of the sheep. 2. The 'painstaking Spirit. Like the house* 
wife who searched so thoroughly the dust of the house until she found the lost piece of 
money, so the Spirit comes down and searches in the dust of this world for lost souls, 
that he may restore them to the heavenly treasure. There is no work too severe or too 
searching for the Spirit to undertake in the rescue of our lost souls. As Gerok puts it, 
** No trouble is too great for God to undertake in seeking out a soul." 

IV. The joy of the celestial world over repentant souls is greater thah 
their joy over the unfallen. (Vers. 7, 10.) Our Lord represents the joy of heaven 
over one repentant sinner as greater than the joy over even ninety and nine unfallen 
beings. No angel of light amid his sinless glory ever caused such rapture to the 
heavenly world as does a sinner repenting and returning to God. " Ghabriel," says 
Nettleton, "who stands in the presence of God, never occasioned so much joy in 
heaven. We may number ninety and nine holy angels and then say, • There is joy 
in heaven over cne sinner that repenteth, more than over those ninety and nine just 
persons.* The creation of the world was a joyful event, when * the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.' But this is not to be compared with 
the joy over one sinner that repenteth. . . . The joy of angels is most sensibly felt 
every time one more is added to the company of the redeemed. The ninety and nine 
already redeemed seem to be forgotten, when, with wonder and joy, they behold their 
new companion with whom they expect to dwell for ever. Could we know, as well as 
angels do, the reality of a sinner's repentance, we should know better how to rejoice." 
How important, consequently, should we regard the repentance of a sinner ! Instead of 
our indulging in Pharisaic suspicion and murmuring, should we not join the joyful com- 
panies above in their ecstasy over the lost being found ? And does it not further help 
us to understand why evil has been permitted, seeing that grace can translate it into 
so much joy ? In all the assemblies of the saints we have reason to believe angels are 
present, watching with intense interest the exercises and noting what repentances 
result. The interest we take in such services is, we must believe, as nothing to the 
interest of the heavenly world. How they must wonder at so much indifference on 
our part! How they must wonder at the cool and matter-of-fact way we receive 
tidings of credible conversions to God I The ioy of heaven over penitent sinners is 
a standing rebuke to our murmurings or apathy 1 May the thought of it lead to a 
better feeling and a better life I — R. M. E. 

Vers. 11 — 32. — **From hornet and back," The two previous parables which oor 
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Lord related in defence of his conduct are really but introductory to what has been with 
justice called ** the pearl of parables,** that of the prodigal son. To it we will now 
devote ourselves, under the title recently given to it as " From home, and back." It 
brings out in a most interesting way the attitude of God the Father towards lost souls. 
It is necessary before setting out, however, to notice that, according to the ancient Law, 
the division of the family inheritance was not conditioned by the parent's death. If 
a sou insisted on his share, the father publicly declared to bis household his testa* 
mentary intentions, and the son entered at once into possession.^ What our Lord's 
parable supposes, therefore, is what constantly occurred. The father did not keep his 
testamentary intentions a secret to be revealed only at his death, but got up and declared 
publicly how the inheritance was to be allotted, and the impatient son entered at once 
into possession. Death, as a matter of fact, does not enter into the case at all. There 
is another preliminary point which we had better distinctly state, and that is that 
historically the younger son is intended to cover the case of the " publicans and sinners'* 
Jesus was receiving into the kingdom of God ; while the elder son covers the case of 
the '• Pharisees and scribes'* who murmured at Christ's policy. If we keep this clearly 
In view, it will help us greatly in our interpretation. We shall take up the two sons 
in the order presented in the parable. 

I. The pbodioal leaving home and coming back. (Vers. 11 — 24.) Imagining he 
could not enjoy life with his father and amid the restraints of home, he clamours for 
his share of the inheritance, turns it into money, and sets out. We cannot do better 
than take up the stages in the history one by one, and interpret them as we proceed. 
We have, then: 1. The emigration. (Ver. 13.) Now, if this younger son represents 
historically *' the publicans and sinners," we must remember that they did not leave 
Palestine or even Jerusalem when separated from the Jewish Church. The emigration 
pictured in the pamble was, therefore, not emigration to a locally distant land, but to 
a morally distant land ; in other words, by the *' far country " is not meant a foreign 
country, but the country of forgetfulness of Ood, The soul that lives at a distance 
from God, that never considers that he is near, has by that forgetfulness of him emi- 
grated to the " far country," and gone from home. In strict accordance with this 
principle of interpretation, the " substance " which was gathered and wasted in the 
far country was moral wealth, not monetary. As a matter of fact, the publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, were in many cases careful, money-gathering men, and not spendthrifts 
in the vulgar sense. What was squandered, therefore, in the far-oflf land of forgetful* 
ness of God was moral wealth, the wealth of the heart and mind. The waste was moral 
waste. And it is just here that we have to notice what may be called the defamation 
of the prodigal, in that painters and expositors have represented his '* riotous living'* 
as including actually the deepest immorality. This was the line adopted, too, by the 
elder brother, who represented his brother as having devoured the father's living with 
harlots (ver. 30), although, as a matter of fact, he had no evidence of such " excess of 
riot " in the case at all. The most careful expositor of this parable has accordingly 
pointed out that the prodigal did not reach the sphere of sensuality until he envied the 
swine, and then only entered it by the mental act.* It is when we note how carefully 
our Lord constructed the parable, that we can see how the moral character of the pub- 
licans was appreciated in the picture, and they were not confounded with sinners of 
the more sensual type. The far-oflf country, then, and the waste which took place 
there, represent the land of forgetfulness of God, and the waste of mind and heart that 
a God-forgetting life is certain to experience. 2. The famine, (Ver. 14.) This is the 
second stage. It represents the hunger of the heart and mind which comes over the 
soul that has forgotten God and taken to worldly courses. The famine is the utter 
vacancy of heart that settles down upon the moral emigrant. He begins to realize 
what he has lost by leaving God. 3. The effort after recovery, (Vers. 15, 16.) The 
famished worldling betakes himself to work; becomes a swineherd — an unlawful 
occupation for a Jew — our Lord touching thus gently on the question of the farming of 
the taxes for Rome by the publicans; and finds that there is no real regeneration to be 
found in work. He, in his utter want of satisfaction, wishes he cuuld satisfy his soul 

> Cf. Maine's 'Ancient Law,' 4th edit, pp. 198—214. 

* * La Parabole de 1' Enfant Frodigue,' par D. Chantepio de la Saussaye, p. 46. 
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as the swine satisfy their nature, upon husks. Sensnallty is seen hy the famished one 
to be as unsatisfying as work. And then the last experience is the utter helplessness of 
man. " No man gave unto him ;" no one could miuister to his mental trouble. It is 
through a similar experience the soul comes. Self-recovery turns out to be a delusion, 
and man is found to be of no avail. 4. The return of reason. (Vers. 17 — 19.) In 
his isolation he begins to see that »11 the past forgetfalness of God was a mistiike; that 
he was insane to take the course he did ; and that in his right mind he must act 
differently. Accordingly he bcj^ins in sane moments to reflect on the Father's house, 
how gocxi a Master God is, how his hirelings have always enough and to spare, and that 
the best thing for him to do is to return, confess his fault, and get what place in Grod's 
house he can. Tliis is repentance — the remembrance of God and how we have sinned 
against him. 5. Coming back. (Ver. 20.) The resolution to come home must be put 
in practice. The hope mny only be for a servant's place, yet it is well to begin the 
return journey and test the lovin2;-kindne88 of God. 6. The welcome home. (Vers. 
20, 21.) The father has been on the look-out for the son, and, the moment he begins 
the journey, the father's comf assion becomes overpowering, and he runs and falls on 
the prodi,:^al's neck and kisses him. And when the broken-hearted son pours forth his 
penitence, and that he is no more worthy to be called a son, he is met by the father's 
welcome and passionate embrace, in this most beautiful way does our Ix)rd bring out 
God's yearning for lost souls, and his intense delight when they return to him. 7. The 
feast of joy. (Vers. 22 — 24.) Orders are given to the servants to take away his rags, 
and put upon him the best robe, and a ring on his hand, as signs of his rank as his 
father's son, and shoes on his feet, and to prepare the fatted calf and have a merry feast. 
In this way does our Lord indicate the joy which fills God's heart and that of the 
angels and that of the returned soul himself when he has come home to God. It is 
indeed "joy unspeakable and full of glory." These are the stages, then, in a soul's 
history as it passes into the far-off land of forgetfulness of God, and then gets back to 
his embrace. 

II. TUE ELDER BON STATING AT HOME, BUT NEVEB HAPPY. (VerS. 25 32.) We 

now turn to our Lord's picture of the Pharisees and scribes, under the suise of the elder 
brother. Although these men had not left the Church, although they put in their 
appearance at the temple, they never were happy in their religion. 1. Aominaliy at 
home, the elder son is yet from home. (Ver. 25.) The elder son was always at work 
in the fields, happiest away from the father. The self-righteous spirit is after all an 
i .'lating spirit. The elder son was rea'ily as forgetful of God as the younger, only 
ihe forgetfulness took a different form. 2. The merry-making at home distresses him. 
(Vers. 26 — 30.) He first asks an explanation of the unusual mirth, and then, when he 

fets it, bursts into a fit of censoriousoess of the most exaggerated character, in which 
e accuses the father of favouritism in receivin:; his penitent child, and refuses to be 
any party to such merry-making. How it exposes the gloomy, Pharisaic spirit which 
with some passes for religion ! 3. The godless spirit manifests %tse(f within him. (Ver, 
29.) He has been a faithful and faultless servant, he believes, and yet he has never 
got even a kid to make merry with his friends. Hi-* whole iiiea of joy is away f om 
the father. He is still in the first stage of t)ie younger brother, from which he happily 
has escaped. 4. He is unable to realize how meet it is to rejoice over the return of ilte 
lost, (Vers. 31, 32.) The lather's expostulations are vain, although they ought to 
have been convincing. Joy over the recovery of the lost is one of the necessities of an 
unwurped nature. It was this great sin of which the scribes and Pharisees were guilty, 
that they would not rejoice at the recovery of fallen fellows by the ministry of Christ. 
May the broken-heartedness of the prodigal be ours, and never the heartlessness and 
censoriousness of the elder brother I — R. M. E. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Vers. 1—31.-7'^ Lord^s teaching on ihe 
righi use of earthly postesHons with regard 



to ihe prospect of another world, in the form 
of the two parables of ihe unjust steward, and 
Dives and Latarus. 
Vers. 1, 2.— And ht said also onto his 
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diadples. There is no doubt that this 
important teaching belongs to the last 
portion of our Lord's life, and it is probable 
that it is closely connected with the parable 
of the prodigal son just related. It is not 
likely that two such weighty sermons had 
been preached at the same time, but in the 
evening, or on the following day, or at least 
on the next sabbath, the same auditory that 
listened to the prodigal son we believe were 
startle! and enthralled by the story of the 
unjust steward, and then, or very shortly 
after, by the awful and vivid picture of life 
beyond the grave in the parable of the rich 
roun and Lazarus. There is a close link of 
thought between the parable of the unjust 
tteward and that of the prodigal. The 
heroes of both these narratives, in the first 
instance, had a considerable share of this 
world's goods entrusted to their charge, and 
by both, in the early portions of the story, 
these goods were misused and wasted. The 
Greek words used of the ** wasting " of the 
prodigal and of the steward were in both 
ca£e8thesame(ch.xv.l3; xvi.l). No parable 
in the New Testament has been so copiously 
discussed or has received so many nnd sucn 
varying interprettitions at the hands of ex- 
po^tons. We will at once put aside all the 
iogeuious, but from our point of view mis- 
taken, interpretations which see in **the 
steward ** the Piiarisees, tlie publicans, 
Juilas Iscariot, or Satan. The pumblo has 
a broader, a more direct, a more universally 
intere:>tiug, meaning. It contaius a deep 
and important teaching for every man or 
woman who would wish to rank union g the 
followers of Jesus Christ Now, our Lord 
would lave all men look forward gravely 
and calmly to the certdn event of their 
death, and, in view of that event, would have 
them make careful and thoughtful prepn ra- 
tion for the life which was to come after 
death. To press this most important lesson 
home, the Master, as his custom was at this 
late period of his ministry, conveyed his 
instruction in the form of a parable. The 
sketch of a bteward about to be dismisbcd 
from his office, and who tlius would bo 
stripped of his income, was a tit emblem of 
a man about to be removed from tliis world 
by death. The steward in the parable-story 
felt that, when di:»missc:l, he would be as it 
were alone, strip|)ed of all, and destitute. 
The froul of such a man, when dead, wuuld 
be also btripped of everything, would be 
alonu and destitute. 'I'he question hero 
mi;;ht be asked — Why take for iho principal 
figure of the parable so immoral a character 
as an unjtut steward ? The answer is well 
suggested by Professor Bruce, "For the 
simple reason that his misbehaviour is the 
natural explanation of the impending dis- 
missaL Why should a faithful steward be 



removed firom office? To conceive such a 
case were to sacrifice probability to a moral 
scruple." Roughly, then, two thiny:s all- 
important to us are taught here : (1) that 
dismissal, dearh, will certainly come ; (2) 
that some provision certainly ou<;ht to be 
made for the life that lies beyond — the life 
that comes after the dismissal, or death. 
There was a certain rich man, which had a 
steward; and the same was accused onto 
him that he had wasted his goods. And he 
called him, and said nnto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee ? give an account of 
thy stewardship; for thou mayeit he no 
longer steward. The story of the parable 
contains little incident. There is the rich 
man, clearly a noble of high rank, whose 
residence is at a distance from his estates, 
the scene of the little story. Over these he 
has placed, as administrator or factor, the one 
called here a steward ; the revenues of the 
lands this official has wasted; he appears 
to have been generally a careless if not a 
dishonest servant. Tlie owner of the estates, 
when he becomes aware of the facts of the 
case, at once gives notice of dismissal to the 
steward, desiring him, however, before yield- 
ing up his office, to give in his accounts. 
Appalled at the sudden and utter destitution 
which lay before him, the stewanl occupies 
the short time of office yet remaining to 
him in devii>ing a plan by which he would 
secure the good offices of cirtain p«;isons 
who were in debt to his master. He (the 
steward) had yet a little time of power 
remaining before he was turned adriit; he 
would turn this to account, and would do a 
good turn to these men, poor neighbours of 
his, and debtors to his lord, while he was in 
office, and so win their friendship, nnd, on 
the principle that one good turn deserves 
another, would bo able to reckon on their 
gratitude when all else had failed him. 
With the immorality of the act by which 
he won the good will of these dobt'trs of his 
master we have nothing to do; it is simply 
a detail of the picture, which is composea of 
figures and inia^rery ci.osen for their titness 
to impress the lesson intended to i)e taught. 
Give an account of thy stewardship; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward. This 
taking away the position and priv'lejjes «>f 
tho man represents tiie act of death, in 
which God ttikes awHy from uh uU the 
varied gilt.-«, tho possessions, and the powers 
largo or small with which we are cutrnBteil 
during our lifetime. Our day of dismissal 
will be the day of our passi.ig away from 
this life. 

Ver. 8.— What shall I dol for my lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship. This 
day of dismissal must be prepared lor ; very 
carefully, very anxiously, the man who has 
received the sentence of* doom ponders over 
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bis futare. The lesson of the Master is 
■pokeii to all; it is a solemn wartiiuj^ to 
each of us to see what we can do by way 
of providing for the inevitable day when we 
•hall find ourselves alone and naked and 
perhaps friendless in the great, strani^e 
world to come. The hero of the parable 
■eemii suddenly, after a life of carelessness 
and thoughtlessness, to have awakened to a 
sense of his awful danger. So the voice of 
the real Owner of the goods, which we have 
flo long deluded ourselves into thinking were 
our own, comes to us, bidding us make ready 
to give them back again to him, their Owner, 
and at the same time to render an account 
of our administration of them. The voice 
comes to us in the varied forms of conscience, 
sickness, misfortune, old age, sorrow, and 
the like ; well for us if, when we hear it, we 
at once determine, as did the steward of the 
parable, to make a wise use of the goods in 
our power for the little time they are still 
left to us to dispose of as we will. 

Yer. 4. — ^I am resolved what to do. The 
first part of the parable teaches, then, this 
great and all-important lesson to men — that 
they will do well to provide against the day 
of dismissal from life. The second part 
points out very vividly how kindness, 
charity, beneficence, towards those poorer, 
weaker, more helpless than ourselves is one 
way, and that a very sure and direct way, 
of BO providing against the inevitable dis- 
mission, or death. Vers. 5, 6, and 7 simply 
paint in the details of the interesting picture 
of the parable. This singular plan of pro- 
viding for himself by becoming a benefactor 
of the debtor, remarks Professor Bruce, was 
by no means the only possible one under the 
circumstances; but the Speaker of the pa- 
rable made his hero make choice of it as the 
aim of the imaginary narrative was to teach 
the value of beneficence as a passport into 
the eternal habitations. Various explana- 
tions have been suggested to account for 
the difierence in the gifts to the debtors. 
It is probable that when our Lord spoke 
the parable, reasons for these varied gifts 
were given, such as the circumstances of 
the debtors. It is scarcely now worth while 
to frame ingenious guesses respecting the 
details, which apparently do not afi'ect the 
grand lessons which the stoiy was intended 
to teach. 

Yer. 8. — And the lord commended the 
unjust steward, because he had done wisely. 
This, again, is a detail which has little 
bearing on the main teaching. It is a 
graphic and sarcastic eulogy which a good- 
humoured man of the world would pro- 
nounce upon a brilliant and skilful, although 
unprincipled, action, and it completes the 
story as a story. It seems evident that 
the intentions of the steward in regard to 



the debtors were carried out, and that they 
were really indebted to him lor the release 
of a part of their indebtedness, and that the 
owner of the property did not dispute the 
arrangement entered into by his steward 
when in office. For the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light Tliis was a melan- 
choly and sorrowful reflection. It seems to 
say, ^I have been painting, indeed, from 
the life. See, the chUdren of this world, men 
and women whose ends and aims are 
bounded by the horizon of this world, who 
only live for this life, how much more 
painstaking and skilful are they in their 
working for the perishable things of this 
world than are the children of light in their 
noble toiling after the things of the life to 
come. The former appear even more in 
earnest in their search after what they 
desire than do the latter. There is under- 
lying the Lord's deep and sorrowful reflection 
here, a mournful regret over one feature 
that is, alas ! characteristic of well-nigh all re- 
ligious life — the unkindness which religious 
professors so often show to one another. 
One great division of Christianity despises, 
almost hates, the other; sect detests sect; a 
very slight difierence in religious opinion 
bars the way to all friendship, often to even 
kindly feeling. With truth Godet remarks 
here **that tiie children of this teorld use 
every means for their own interest to 
strengthen the bonds which unite them to 
their contemporaries of the same stamp, but, 
on the other hand, the children of ligld 
neglect this natural measure of prudence; 
they forget to use God's goods to form bonds 
of love to the contemporaries who might one 
day give them a full recompense, when they 
tliemselves shall want everything, and these 
shall have abundance." 

Yer. 9.— And I say unto you, Kake to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. Then, with his usual solemn 
formula, *' I say unto you," the Lord gave 
out his moral interpretation of the parable. 
His words were addressed to possessors of 
various degrees of wealth. " You will soon 
have to give up all your worldly goods; be 
prudent in time, make some real friends out 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; by means 
of that money entrusted to your care, do 
good to others who are in need." The 
niammon of unrighteousness. This word 
** mammon " does not denote, as some have 
supposed, the name of a deity, the god of 
wealth or money, but it siguiiies " money " 
itself. It is a Syriac or Aramaic term. The 
words, *• of unrighteousness," are added be- 
cause in so many cases the gettii^g of money is 
tainted with unrighteousness in some form 
or other; and, when possessed, it so often 
hardens the heart, as the Lord himself said 
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in another place (oh. xyiii. 25), that it was 
easier for a camel to p^tss through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich ronn to eater the 
kingdom of God. "What the steward of 
my stury," said the Master, '* did to men of 
At* world, see that you with your money do 
toward tliose who belong to your world." 
That, when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlaiting habitationi. So that wh^n 
you shall be dismissed from being stewards 
of God's pofisessionSi that is, when ye shall 
die, **when ye sniTer the last eclipse and 
bankruptcy of life," that then others, your 
friends, may receive you C welcome you) into 
everlastiug dwell ings. The majority of the 
older authorities here, instead of *' when ye 
fail," read, " when it (money) shall fail you " 
(by the event of your death). The sense 
of the passage, however, remains the same, 
whichever resading be adopted. But now a 
deeply interesting question arises — When 
the Lord speaks oi friends receiving us after 
death into eternal homes, to what friends is 
he alluding ? Great expositors, Kwald and 
Meyer, for instance, tell us that he means 
the angels. But the plain sense of the 
parable points, not to angels, but to poor, 
weak, suifering persons whom we have helped 
here ; these, then, must be the friends who 
will receive us, or welcome us, in the world 
to come. A further query suggests itself — 
How will these be able to receive us ? To 
such a question no definite reply can be 
given. We know too little of the awful 
mysteries of that world to be able even to 
hazard a surmise as to the help or the 
comfort which grateful, blessed spirits will 
be able to show to their brethren the newly 
arrived, when they receive them. His word 
here must suffice us ; well will it be for us, 
if one day we practically discover the holy 
secret for ourselves. Godet has a weighty 
note with which he concludes his exposition 
of khis difficult but most instructive parable : 
** There is no thought more fitted than that 
of this parable, on the one hand to under- 
mine the idea of merit belonging to alms- 
giving (what merit could be got out of that 
which is another's ? and is not all money, are 
not all goods out of which we bestow our 
alms, G(^'s ?) ; and on the other, to encourage 
us in the practice of that virtue which 
assures us of friends and protectors for the 
grave moment of our passing into the world 
to come." One beautiful and exquisitely 
comforting thought is shrined in this playful 
and yet intensely solemn utterance of Jesus. 
The eternal tents, the '*many mansiuns," us 
John calls them, will have among their 
occupants, it is certain, many a one whose 
life on earth was hard and sorrowful. These 
are now enjoying bliss indescribable, these 
poor Lazaru^es, to whom this world was so 
Mid, 10 dreary a habitation. And perhaps 



a portion of their blessedness consists in 
this power, to which the Lord makes alluHiou 
here, of Rssistinpf others — the helped here 
becoming the hvl-pfru there, Althouj^h the 
teaching of Christ and his chosen servants 
hero and eUewhore shows us distinctly that 
no merit can attach to almsgiving, seeing 
that our alms are only given out of property 
entrusted to us for a short time by God for 
this and other similar purposes, yet the 
same authoritative teaching informs us that 
God has regard to almsdeeds done in the 
true spirit of love, in determining our eternal 
destiny. Thus a message direct from heuven 
informs the Roman legionary ComeliuB 
that his prayers and alms were come up for a 
memorial before God. Paul writes toTimothy 
to charge the Ephesus Christians "that 
they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, 
that thpy may lay hold on eternal life." 
In th: ^>aruble of Lazarus and Dives we 
shall find this principle yet more clearly 
illustrated. These are only a few out of 
the many passages where this generosity 
and almsgiving is commended to the believer 
with peculiar earnestness. 

Yer. 10.— He that is faithfol in that 
which is least is faithfol also in much : and 
he that is nigast in the least is unjust also 
in much. This and the next three verses 
are closely connected with the parable of the 
unjust steward. Our Lord no doubt con- 
tinued speaking, and these four verses con- 
tain a general r€ium€oi what may be called 
his refieciions on the important piece of 
teaching he had just delivered. We have 
here the broad rule, upon which God will 
decide the soul's future, laid down. If the 
man has been faithful in his administration 
of the comparatively unimportant goods of 
earth, it is clear that he can be entrusted 
with the far more important things which 
belong to the world to come. There is, 
too, in these words a kind of limitation and 
explanation of tiie foro;;oing parable of the 
unjust steward. The conduct of that steward, 
regarded in one point of view, was held to 
bo wise, and we, though in a very diii'erent 
way, Were advised to imitate it; yet here 
we are distinctly told that it is fidelity, not 
unfaithfulness, which will be eventually re- 
warded— the just, not the unjust steward. 

Ver. 11. — The unrighteous mammon. As 
above in the parable, ** mammon " signifies 
money. The epithet '* unrighteous " is used 
in the same sense as in ver. 9, where wo 
read of the " mammon of unrighteousness." 

Yer. 12.— And if ye have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another man's. Here 
we have our earthly possessions plainly 
spoken of as the goods of another, that !.>%, 
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of God, aod of these goods we are but the 
temporary btawards. Who fhall give jou 
that which is your own? >Ve hayo here a 
viry magnilicent promise. Although on 
earth iiinn can possess noDiing of his own 
— hero he is but a eteward for a tiuie of 
propurty belonging to another — yet a pn»spect 
is held out to iiim that, if he be fuund 
faitliful in the tru*t while on earth, in the 
world to come scimething will bo given to 
him really and truly his own. There will 
be no dismissal or death there. 

Ver. 13— No Bervant can ieire two 
masters. ... Ye cannot lerve God and 
mammon. Very vividly is this exjKjricuce 
brou;^'ht out in the great parable which 
immediately follows. Tliero the lich man 
was evi<len'tly one who observed the sacred 
ritual of the Law of Moses : this we learn 
without doubt from his converaation after 
death with Abraliam. Thus he tried, after 
his li^ht, to servo God. but he also served 
mammon : this we learn, too, clearly from 
the description given to us of his lite, from 
the mention of t lie gors:eous apparel and the 
sumptuous feeding. The service of the two 
was incompatible, and we know from the 
Bomhre sequel of the story to which master 
the rich man really held, and whom — alas 
for him 1— in his heart he despised. 

Ver. 14.— And the Pharisees also, who 
were coTotous, heard all these things : and 
they derided him. This shows that many 
of the jlomitiant fcct had been present and 
had listened to the parable of the unjust 
steward. Although scrupulous, and in a 
way religious men, these Pharisees were 
notorious for their lespcct and regard for 
richis, and all that riches purchat»e, and 
they felt, no doubt deei'ly, the Lord's bitter 
reproach of covctousness. They, tho rulers 
and It aders of Israel, tho religious guides, 
were evidently atUicked in buch teaching 
as they had been lately listening to, not 
the common people whom they so despised. 
The scornful words alluded to in the ex- 
pnssion, "they derided him," were no doubt 
directed againat the outward poverty of tho 
popular Galila?an Teacher. **It is all very 
Well," they would say, "for one springing 
from tho ranks of the people, ian»lle*s 
moneyless, to rail at wealth and the 
possessors of wcaltli ; we can undcrstaud 
feuch teaching from one such as you." 

Ver. 15.— And he said nnto them, Te are 
they which justify yourselTes before men ; 
but Ood knoweth your hearts. Tlio pnrt 
the Pharisees played in public imposed 
upon the people. The great influence which 
they exercised was in great measure duo to 
the respect generally felt for their strict 
and religious lives. The hypocrisy of this 
ftimous sect^it was probably in many cases 
uuconscious hypocrisy — and the false colour- 



inpr which it gave religion, contributed not 
a little to the state of things which led to 
the final disruption of the Jewish nation ai 
a nation some forty years after these wonls 
wcro spoken. It is only a student of the 
Talmud who can form any notion of the 
Pharisee mind ; a superficial study even of 
parts of this strange, mighty collection will 
»how why our Lord was so 8eemin<;ly hard 
in his rebukes of these often estrucst and 
religious men; it will show, too, why the 
same Divine Master at times seemctl to 
change his words of bitter wiath into accents 
of tho tenderest sympathy and love. For 
that which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of Ood. Espe- 
cially alluding to that haughty pride of 
men in wealth and money, which, after all, 
is not theiis. 

Ver. 16. — The Law and the prophets were 
until John : tinoe that time the kingdom (A 
God if preached, and every man presseth 
into it. Some expositors discern so little 
connection between the sayings contained 
in these verses which intervene between the 
two great parables of the unjust steward 
and tho rich man and Laziiru!;!, that they 
consider them as a number of sayings of 
the Master collected by Luke and inserted 
hero. A clear thread, however, runs through 
the whole piece between the two pan^^les. 
Probably, however, here, as in many parts 
of the Gosi)el. we only have just a bare 
sketch, or precis, of what tho Lord said; 
hence its fragmenfciry eharacter. Here (in 
tho sixteenth verse), the Master went on 
speaiking to the Pharisees who derided him 
(ver. 14). •* Up to the period of John the 
IJaptist," said the Master, ** the old state of 
things may be said to have continued in 
force. AVith him Ixjj^an a new era ; no longer 
were the old privileges to bo confined to 
Israel exclusively; gradually the kingdom 
of God was to be enlarged, tho old wall of 
separation was to be t.iken down. See, every 
man is pre^sing into it ; the new state of 
things has already begun ; you see it in the 
crowds of publicans, hiuners Barnariums, and 
others pressing round me when I speak of 
the kingdom of God." 

Ver. 17. — And it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one tittle of the Law to 
fail. "Yet think not," weiit on tho Master, 
"tliat, though things are changing, tho 
Divine Law will ever fail. The mere tem- 
porary and transitory regulations will, of 
course, give place to a new order, but not the 
smallest part of ono letter of the Diviue 
moral Law will fail " '*One tittle." This is 
the rendering of a Greek word the diminu- 
tive of *' horu," which denoted the horn or 
extremitv of a Hebrew letter, by the omis- 
sion or addition of which — to give an instance 
— the letter d becomes the letter r ; thus with 
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the horn it » i, daleth, d ; without the horn 
*% reeh, r. The hereeiarch Marcion (second 
century) here, in his recension of 6t Luke, 
changes the text thus: **It is easier for 
heavea and earth to pass, than for ono tiWe 
of my myingi to fail." Maroion, who refused 
to allow the Divine origin of any part of the 
Old Testament, was afraid of the testimony 
which this assertion of our Lord would give 
to the Divine authority of the Pentateuch. 
In illustration of his saying that the moral 
Law given to the Jews was changeless, and 
while earth endured would never fail, the 
Master instances one grave chapter of the 
Law with which there had been much tam- 
pering — that of divorce. '*8ee," he said, 
'* the new state of things which I am now 
teaching, instead of loosening the cords with 
which the old Law regulated human society, 
will rather tighten them. Instead of a 
lazer code being substituted, I am preaching 
a yet severer one. My law of divorce is a 
severer one than that written down by 
Moeee.** 

Ver. 18.— Whoioever pntteth away his 
wilsb and manietii another, oommitteth 
adnttezy : and whosoever marrieth Her that 
if put away from her hosband, oommitteth 
adultery. The teaching of the rabbis in the 
time of our Lord on Uie question of the 
marriage tie was exceedingly lax, and 
tended to g^rave immorality in the family 
life. In the late unlawful marriage of 
Herod Antipas with Herodias, in which so 
many sacrea and f&mily ties were rudely 
torn asunder, no rabbi or doctor in Israel 
but one bad raised his voice in indignant 
protest, and that one was the friend and con- 
nection of Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet 
John the Baptist. Divorce for the most 
trivial causes was sanctioned by the rabbis, 
and even such men as Hillel, the grandfather 
of that Gamaliel whom tradition speaks of 
as the rabbi whose lectures were listened to 
by the Boy Jesus, taught that a man might 
divorce his wife if in the cooking she burnt 
his dinner or even over-salted his soup (see 
Talmud, treatise * Gittin,' ix. 10). 

S3. Luke and Paul, different to the great 
masters of profane history, like Thucydides, 
or Livy, or Xenophon, were evidently at no 
pains to round off their narratives. They 
give us the account of the Lord's words and 
works very much as they had them from 
the first listeners and eye-witnesses. When 
the notes and memories were very scant and 
fragmentary, as appear to have been the 
esse in the Lord's discourse which St. Luke 
ioterpoees betwet n the parable of the steward 
and that of Dives and Lazarus, the frag- 
mentary notes are rcprotluced without any 
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attempt to round off the condensed, and at 
first sight apparently disconnected, utter- 
ances. So here, directly after the frag- 
mentary report of certain sayings of Jesus, 
the great parable of Lazarus and Dives is 
introduced with somewhat startling abrupt- 
ness ; nothing of SL Luke's is added— simply 
the original report as Luke or Paul received 
it is reproduced. 

The following is probably the connection 
in which the famous parable was spoken. 

When the Lord spoke the parable-etory of 
the unjust steward, he pressed home to the 
listeners, as its great lesson, the necessity of 
providing against the day of death, and he 
showed how, by the practice or kindness here 
towards the poor, the weak, and the suffer- 
ing, they would make to themselves friends 
who would in their turn be of use to them 
— who would, in their hour of sore need, 
when death swept them out of this life, 
receive them into e*'erlasting habitations. 

We believe that the Master, as he spoke 
these things, purposed^ither on that very 
occasion, or very shortly after, when his 
listeners were again gathered together — sup- 
plementing this important teaching by an- 
other parable, in which the good of having 
friends in the world to come should be 
clearly shown. The parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, then, may be regarded as a piece of 
teaching following on to and closely con- 
nected with the parable of the unjust 
steward. 

Nine verses, however, as we have seen 
are inserted between the two parables. Of 
these, vers. 10 — 13 are simply some reflec- 
tions of the Master on the parable of the 
steward just spoken. Then comes ver. 14 — 
a scornful interruption' on the part of the 
Pharisee listeners. Our Lord replies to this 
(vers. 15 — 18), and then goes on, either then 
or very soon after, to the same auditory, with 
the parable of Lazarus and Dives, which is, 
in fact, a direct sequel to the parable of the 
unjust steward, and which St Luke pro* 
ce^s to relate without any further preamble. 

Ver. 19.— There was a certain rich man. 
He is thus introduced by the Lord without 
any details respecting his age or place of 
residence — nameUaij too ! Seems he not to 
have been reading from that book where he 
found the name of the poor man written, but 
found not the name of the rich ; for that book 
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ii the book of life?" (Sennon 178. 3 of St. 
AugustiDe). Tradition says his name was 
NimeUfiis, but it id simply a baseless tradi- 
tion. Which wu clothed in purple and fine 
linen. The words which describe the life of 
Dives were cho^en with rare skill ; they are 
few, but enough to show us that the worldly 
liero of the story lived a life of royal magni- 
ticence and boundless luxury. His ordinary 
npparel seems to have been purple and fine 
linen, lliis purple, the tnie sea purple, was 
a most precious and Mre dye, and the purple 
garment so dyed was a royal gift, and was 
scarcely used save by princes and nobles of 
Tery high degree. In it the idol-images were 
sometimes arrayed. The fine linen (byssus) 
was worth twice its weight in gold. It was 
in hue dazzliogly white. And fared ixunp- 
tuonsly every day. AVith this princely rich 
man banquets were a matter of daily occur- 
rence. Luther renders the Greek here, 
"lebte herrlich und in Frenden." Thus 
with all the accompaniments of grandeur 
this nameless mighty one lived, his balls 
ever filkd with noble guests, his ante- 
chambers with servants. Everything with 
him that could make life splendid and joyous 
was in profusion. Some have 8U8{>ecteil that 
our Lord took, as the model ior his pic- 
ture here, the life of the tetrarch Herod 
Antipas. The court of tliat magnificent and 
luxurious prince would certainly have well 
served as the original of the picture; but 
) f erod Wits still living, and it is more likely 
that Jesus was describing the earth-life of 
c.ne who had already heen ** dismissed " from 
his earthly stewardship, and who, when he 
spoke the parable, was in the world to come. 
Vers. 20, 21. — And there wu a certain 
beggar named Laiams, which wu laid at 
his gate, fall of •orei, and desiring to be fed 
with the cnimbi which fell from the rich 
man*! table. In striking contrast to the life 
of the rich man, the Master, with a few 
touches, paints the life of the beggar Laza- 
rus. This giving a name to a persouiige 
in the parable occurs nowhere else in the 
evangelists' reports of our Lord's parabolic 
teaching. It probably was done in this case 
just to give us a hint, for it is nothing more, 
of the personal character of the poor sufi*erer 
who in the end was so blessed. The object 
of the parable, as we shall see, did not in- 
clude any detailed account of the beggar- 
inan's inner life; just </it« name is given him 
to show us why, when he died, lie found 
himself at once in bliss. Among the Jews 
the name very often describes the character 
of him who bears it. The Greek name 
Lazarus is derived from two Hebrew words, 
MUeter ("God-help"), shortened by the 
rabbis into Leazar^ whence Lazarus, He 
was, then, one of those happy ones whose 
confidence, in all h*s grief and misery, was in 



God alone. Well was his trust, as we shall 
see, justiBed. The gate at which he was 
daily laid was a stately portal (wXdiy). 
Lazarus is represented as utterly unable ia 
win his bx^ead. He was a constant sufferer, 
covered with sores, wasting under the dc 
minion of a loathsome, incurable disease. 
This representative of human suffering has 
taken a strange hold on the imagination of 
men. In many of the languages of Europe 
the name of the beggar of the parable ap- 
pears in the terms ** iazar," •• lazar-house," 
and " lazaretto," ** lazzaroni." Un ible hi"n- 
self to walk, some pitying friend or friends 
among the poor — the poor are never backwnrd 
in helping others poorer than themselves, 
thus setting a noble example to the rich— 
brought bimand laid him daily close by the 
splendid gates of the palace of Dives. The 
crumbs signify the broken fragments which 
the servants of the rich man would con- 
temptuously, perhaps pityingly, toss to the 
poor helpless oeggar-man as he lay by the 
gate. Moreover the dogs came and licked 
his sores. These were the wild, homeless 
pariah dogs so common in all Eastern cities, 
who act as the street-soavengers, and are 
regarded as unclean. This mention of the 
dogs clustering round him does not suggest 
any contrast between the pitying animals 
and pitiless men, but simply adds additional 
colour to the picture of the utter helpless- 
ness of the diseased sufferer ; there he lay, 
and as he lay, tho rongh homeless dogs 
would lick his unbandaged wourds as they 
parsed on the forage. 

Yer. 22w— And it came to paai, that the 
beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham's boicm. At last kind death 
came, and relieved Lazarus of his sufferings. 
His ditmiual, as might have been expected, 
preceded that of the rich man ; for he was 
enfeebled by a deadly disease. We must not, 
of course, press too much the details we find 
in parables ; still, from our Lord's way of 
speaking of the griat change in the cases 
of both Lazarus and Dives, it would seem as 
though there was absolutely no pause be- 
tween the two lives of this worla and the 
world to come. The rich man evidently is 
pictured as closing his eyes upon his gorgeous 
suiToundings here, and opening them directly 
again upon his cheerless surroundings there. 
Lnzarus is described as being borne at once 
into Abraham's bosom. Indeed, some in- 
terpret the words as signifying that the body 
as well as the soul was earned by angels 
into Paradise. It is, however, better, with 
Calvin, to understand the expression as al- 
luding only to Lazarus*s soul ; of the body 
of the pauper nothing was said, as men prob- 
ably contemptuously, if not carelessly, buried 
it with the burial rites which such homeless, 
friendless ones too often receive. The place 
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whither the blest Lazarus went is tenned 
** Abraham's bosom." This term was used 
bj the Jews indifferently, with " the garden 
of Eden," or ** under the throne of glory," 
for the home of happy but waiting souls. 
The zieh man also died, and was bnried. 
There m a terrible irony here in this men- 
tion of burial. This human pageantry of woe 
was for the rich man what the carrying by 
the angels into Abraham's bosom was for 
Lasams — ^it was his equivalent ; but while 
these empty honours were being paid to his 
senseless, deserted body, the rich man was 
alrea<ly gazing on the surroundings of his 
new and cheerless home. After the moment's 
sleep of death, what an awakening ! 

Ver. 28. — ^And in hell he lift np Ids eyes, 
being in torments ; more accurately, in Eades 
(the unseen world of the dead) he lift up his 
ejfes. The idea of suffering does not he in 
these first words, but in the participle ** be- 
in^ in torments," which immediately follows. 
It 18 noticeable that, in this Divine picture of 
unhappy iife in the other world there is no 
ooane, vulgar word-painting such as we 
meet with so often in mediaBval human 
works. The very fact of the man's bting 
unhappy is gently represented. The graver 
aspect of the torments we learn from the 
hapless one's own words. Still, it is all very 
awful, though the facts are so gently told us. 
^Being in torments: " How could it be other- 
wise for such a one as Dives? The home of 
the loving, where Abraham was, would be 
no home for that selfish man who had never 
really loved or cared for any one save him- 
self. What were the torments? men with 
hushed voices ask. A little further on tlie 
doomed one speaks of a flame and of his 
tongue apparently burning, owing to the 
scorching heat ; but it would be a mistake 
to think of a material flame being intended 
here. There is nothing in the description of 
the situation to suggest this ; it is rather the 
burning never to be satisfied, longing for 
something utterly beyond his reach, that 
the unhappy man describes as an inextin- 
guishable flame. Were it desirable to dwell 
on these torments, we should remind men 
how lustful desired change rapidly into tor- 
ture for the soul when the means for grati- 
fying them cxiiit not. In the case of Dives, 
Ids delight on earth seems to have been 
sodety, pleasant jovial company, the being 
surrounued by a crowd of admiring friends, 
the daily banquet, the gorgeous apparel, the 
iitately house, — these details more than hint 
at the pleasure he found in the society of 
courtier>friends ; but in the other world he 
seems to have been quite alone. Whercus 
among the blessed there appears to be a 
sweet companionship. Lazarus is in the com- 
pany of Abraham, who, of course, only reprc- 
•ents a great and goodly gathering. ** Abra- 



ham's bosom" is simply the well-known 
expression for tliat feast or banquet of the 
happy souls jud^iced worthy of an entrance 
into Paradise. But in that place where the 
rich man lifted up his e^es there seems a 
strange and awful solitariness. A total ab- 
sence of everything, even of eziemaZ causes 
of trouble, is very noticeable. He was dUme ; 
alone with his thoughts. And seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lainmi in his bosom. 

Ver. 24.— And he erisd and said, Father 
Abraham, have msroy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and oool my tongue ; for I 
am tormented in this fiame. His intense 
loncing seems to be for companionship. 
** On for a friend," he seems to say, '* who 
could speak to me, comfort me, give me the 
smallest alleviation of the pain I suffer I" 
What picture of a hell was ever painted by 
man comparable to this vision of eternal 
solitude, peopled alone by remorseful me- 
mories, described by Jesus ? As the Divine 
Speaker advanced in his thrilling, melan- 
choly description of tiie rich man's condition 
in the world to come, how vividly must the 
listeners have recalled the Master's earnest 
advice to them, in his former parable of the 
steward, to make to themselves whUe here 
friends who would receive them into ever- 
lasting habitations ! They saw the meaning 
of that detail of the parable then. Were 
Viey, in their luxurious abundance, were they 
making friends here who would help them 
there in the eternal tents ? Were they not, 
perhaps, making the same mistake as the 
rich man of the story ? The question might 
be asked — Wliy is Abraham, the father of the 
chosen race, the centre of this blessed life in 
Hades ? In Tep\yyjintly, it must bu remem- 
bered that the wiioie colouring of this parable 
is peculiarly rabbinic, and in the schools of 
the rabbis the life of the blessed in Parailise 
is represented as a banquet, over which, 
until Messiah come, Abraiiam is represented 
as presiding. And, secondly^ when the 
parable was spoken, the Saviour was actually 
on earth; his great redemption work had 
still to be accomplished. There was truth 
as well as error mingled in that strange 
rabbinical teaching. Messiah, as Messiah , 
when the parable was being probably acted, 
had not entered that realm where Abraham 
and many another holy and humble man of 
heart were in the enjoyment of exquisite 
bliss. 

Ver. 25. — But Abraham said, Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime reoeivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things : but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented. Abraham here simply bids 
the tortured man to ctill to his memory the 
circumstancesof the life he had lived on earth, 
tc lling him that iu these circumstances he 
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would find the reason for hit present woeful 
state. It was no startling record of vice and 
crime, or even of folly, that the father of the 
faithful calls attention to. He quietly re- 
calls to the rich man*s memory that on earth 
he had lived a life of princely splendour and 
luxury, and that Laamis, sick and utterly 
destitute, lay at his palace gate, and was 
allowed to lie there unpitied and unhelped. 
And because of the studied moderation of 
its language, and the everyday character 
of its hero Dives — for he, the rich man, not 
Lazarus, is the real hero, the central cha- 
racter of the great parable-lesson — the 
lesson of the parable goes home necessarily 
to many more hearts than it would have 
done had the hero been a monster of wicked- 
ness, a cold calculating or else a plausible 
villain, a man who shrank not from sacri- 
ficing the lives and happiness of his fellow- 
men if their lives or happiness stood in his 
way. Dives was merely a commonplace 
wealthy man of the world, with self-centred 
aims, and the sin for which he was con- 
demned to outer darkness was only that 
everyday sin of neglecting out of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness — in other words, out 
of his money — to make for himself friends 
who should receive him into the eternal 
tents. 

Ver. 26. — And beside all this, between ui 
and yon there is a great gnlf fixed : so that 
they which wonld pass from henoe to yon 
eannot ; neither oan they past to ni, that 
would come from thenoe. Although the 
whole thought which runs through this 
parable is new, and peculiar to Christ, yet 
the colouring of the picture is nearly all 
borrowed from the great rabbinio schools; 
one of the few exceptions to this rule being 
this chasm or gulf which separates the two 
regions of Hades. The rabbis represented 
the division as consisting only of a wall. 
**What is the distance between Paradise 
and Gehenna? Acoording to B. Johanan, a 
wall ; according to other teachers, a palm- 
breadth, or only a finger-breadth " (' Midrash 
on Eoheleth '). What, asks the awestruck 
reader, is this dreadful chasm? why is it 
impassable? will it be forever there? will 
no ages of sorrow, no tears, no bitter heart- 
felt repentance i^ucceed in throwing a bridge 
across it? Many have written here, and 
kindly souls have tried to answer the stem 
question with the gentle, loving reply which 
their souls so longed to hear. What is im- 
poijsible to the limitless love of God? 
Sfothing, wistfully says the heart But, 
when interrogatt'd closely, the parable and, 
indeed, all the Master's teaching on this 
point preserves a silence complete, impene- 
trable. 

Vers. 27, 28.— Then he laid, I pray thee 
therefore, father, that then Wonldest lend 



him to my father's honee : for I hsTe five 
brethren; that he may teitiiy nnto them; 
lest they also eome into this plaea <tf tor- 
ment. The condemned aoquieeoee in this 
dread &ct ; conyinoed of the utt^ impossi- 
bility of any interchange of sympathy be- 
tween him and the dwellers in the realms 
of bliss, he ceases to pray for any alleviatioa 
of his own sad ana wretched state. Bat 
another wail of woe quickly rises from the 
awful solitude. What means this second 
prayer of the doomed man? Are we to 
read in it the first sig^s of a new and noble 
purpoee in the lost soul, the first dawning 
of loving thoughts and tender care for 
others? It seems^ perhape, nnkind not to 
recognize this ; but the Divine Speaker eyi- 
dently had another purpose here when he 
put these words into the mouth of the lost 
rich man — he wonld teach the great lesson 
to the living that a selfish life is inexcusable. 
On first thoughts, the rich man's request to 
Abraham appears prompted alone by his 
anxiety for the future of his brothers who 
were still alive ; but on examifiation it wonld 
seem, to use the striking words of Profeseor 
Bruce, that he wished rather to justify lUs 
own sad past by some such reflection as 
this : ** Had only some one oome from the 
dead with the calm, clear light of eternity 
shining in his eyes, to inform me that this 
life beyond is no fable, that Paradise is a 
place or state of unspeakable bliss, and 
Gehenna a place or state of iinspeakablo 
woe, I should have renounced my yofuptuons, 
selfish ways, and entered on 'the path of 
piety and charity. If one had oome to me 
from the dead, I had surely repented, and 
so should not have oome to tma place of 
torment.*' 

Ver. 29.— Abraham saith nnto him, They 
have Moses and the prophets; let them 
hear them. The reply of Abraham was 
especially addressed to those Jews who were 
standing round him and even aiding for a 
sign. TJiey had all read and heard again 
and again the Books of Moses and the 
records of the prophets ; if these guides had 
failed to show them the right way, a special 
messenger sent to them would be qnito use- 
less. 

Vers. 30, 31.— And he said, Kay, fkther 
Abraham: bnt if one went unto them from 
the dead, they will repent. And he said 
nnto him. If they hear not Xotee and the 
prophets, neither will they be pemaded, 
though one rose from the dead. The Master 
not only wished to drive home this momen- 
tous truth to the hearts of the g^oup of yaried 
ranks and orders listening to him then ; his 
words were for a far larger auditory, so he 
prolongs the dialogue between Dives and 
Abraham. **If Lazarus from the dead 
would only go to them," pleaded the lost 
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8onL *'£Ten if I lend," replied Abraham, 
*'aiid LazaruB goes, they will not be per- 
suaded.'* They would see him, listen to 
him, perhaps, and then, when the first feel- 
ings of amazement and fear were dying 
away, wonld find some plausible reasons for 
disregarding the messenger and his message. 
Oitioism wonld discuss the appearance ; it 
would be disposed of by attributing it to 
an haUucination, or others would suggest 
that the Ti^itant Arom the other world had 
neTer been really dead, and these pleas would 
be readily taken up by others who cared not 
to examine the question for themselves, and 
so life, careless, selfish, thoughtless, would 
go on as it had done aforetime. A striking 
example of what the Lord asserted through 
the medium of the shade of Abraham took 
place within a few days from that time. 
Another Lazarus did come back again from 
the dead into the midst of that great 
company of friends and mourners and jealous 
watchers of Jesus gathered round the sepul- 
chral oaye of BeSiany, and though some 
true, faithihl hearts welcomed the mighty 
fiign with awful joy, still it served not to 
toooh the cold and calculating spirit of 
Pharisee, scribe, and Sadducee, thirsting 
for the blood of the Master, whom they 
feared and hated, and whose word had 
summoned back the dead into their midst. 
The mighty wonder wrought no change 
there. One went unto them from the dei^, 
and yet their hard hearts only took counsel 
together how they might put Lazarus again 
to death. 

And so the parable and this particular 
oonrse of teaching came to a close. Perhaps 
it is the deepest, the most soul-stirring of 
all the utterances of the Master. Expositors 
for eighteen centuries have drawn out of 
its dear, fathomless depths new and ever 
new truths. It is by no means yet ex- 
hausted. This voice from the other side 
of the veil charms and yet appals, it 
terrifies and yet enthrals all ages, every 
elasa, each rank of men and women. There 
are many other important items of special 
teaching which have been scarcely touched 
on in the notes abova Among the more 
interesting of these is the briS notice of 
the life which the blessed lead in Para- 
dise. The happy dead are represented as a 
wide fitunily circle. Abraham is pictured 
with Lazarus in his bosom. The image is 
taken from the way guests used to sit at a 
banquet John at the Last Supper occupied 
a similar position with regard to the Master 
(John ziii. 28, 25) to that occupied by 
Lanrus with regard to Abraham here. The 
two extremes of the social scale are thus 
repreeented as meeting in that blessed com- 
pany on terms of the tenderest friendship. 
With these were Isaac and Jacob and all 



the prophets (ch. xiii. 28). « All the just," 
as Mansion gives it in his recension of St. 
Luke. And while the Paradise-life for the 
blessed dead is described as a holy communion 
of saints, there is evidently no correspond- 
ing communion in the case of tho unhappy 
dcAd. The selfish rich man finds himself 
in an awful solitude. The suffering is 
rather represented by the image of the void ; 
there are no external causes of pain ap- 
parently ; hence his longing to speak a word 
with Lazarus, to feel the touch of a friendly 
sympathizing hand, if only for a moment, 
to distract his burning remorseful thoughts. 
There was nothing to live for therey nothing 
to hope for, but he felt he must go on living 
— hopelets. As no special crime, no glaring 
sin of lust or wanton excess or selfish 
ambition, is laid to the rich man's charge, 
and yet when dead he is represented as 
lifting up his eyes, being in torments, many, 
especially men belonging to those schools 
which are generally unfriendly to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, have endeavoured to 
show that the condemned was condemned 
on account of his riches, while the saved 
was saved because of his deep poverty. 
Nor is this error alone common to the 
Tiibingen school, and to brilliant free-lances 
in religious literature like M. Renan. Some 
such mistaken notion doubtless materially 
aided the rise and the popularity of the 
mendicant orders, who played so important 
a part in the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages in so many lands. But the burden of 
our thrilling parable emphatically is not 
'*Woe to Hie riehl hlested are the poor!**' 
The crime of the life to which so awful a 
punishment was meted out as the guerdon, 
was aeffUh inhumanity^ which Christ teaches 
us is the damning sin. (See his words in 
his great picture of the final judgment. 
Matt. XXV. 41 — 16.) Lazarus was no solitary 
individual ; he was one of the many suffering 
poor who abound in this world, and to find 
whom the rich need not go far from their 
own gates. Lazarus represents here the 
opportunity for the exercise of Dives's hu- 
manity. Of this, and doubtless many like 
opportunities. Dives cared not to avail him- 
self. He was apparently no ill-natured, 
cruel man, he was simply self-centred, 
delighting in soft living, generous wines, 
costly fare, sumptuous clothing, good society. 
He loved to be surrounded with applauding, 
pleasant guests; but the Lazaruses of the 
world, for him, might pine away and die in 
their nameless awful misery. Professor Bruce, 
with great force, puts the following words 
into the beggar Lazarus's mouth; these words 
tell us with startling clearness what was 
the sin of Dives : " I was laid at this man's 
gate ; he knew me ; he could net pass from 
bis house into the street without seeins my 
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condition, ai a leprous beggar, yet as a 
beg}>;ar I died." Dives here was endowed 
richly with all the materials of human 
happiness, but he kept all his happiness to 
himself, he took no trouble whatever to 
diffuse his joy and gladness, his bright and 
many -coloured life among that g^reat army 
of weak, poor, woe-bcgone brothers and 
sisters who go far to make up the popula- 
tion of every great city. That riohed are 
not in themselves a ground for exclusion 
from the blessed life is plainly shown by 
the position occupied by Abraham in that 
happv family circle of the blessed. For 
Abraham, we know, was a sheik possessed 



of vast wealth. Then, too, in the latter 
part of the parable, when the imminent 
danger which the five brothers of the lost 
Dives ran of being similarly lost, was dis- 
cussed, the danger is represented as spring- 
ing from their careless disregard of the I^w 
and the prophets, and not from the fiact of 
their being rich men. When Ezekiel sought 
for examples of the most righteous men 
that had ever lived, he chose, it must be 
remembered, as exemplars of mortals liyiojc 
the fair, noble life loved of God, three men 
distinguished for their rank and riches - 
Noah, Daniel, and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14, 23). 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 13. — The unjust steward. Whereas the three preceding parables were 
spoken to the Pharisees, this is spoken to the disciples. It is not quite certain whether 
all the parables were uttered at or about the same time ; but the use of the word *' also*' 
(ver. 1) suggests that they were. Anyhow, the saying before us has reference to a 
different kind of wasting from that of the younger son — a wasting against which the 
followers of Jesus arc solemnly warned. We are called to listen to the Master as he 
indicates temptations and enforces duties within the special circle of discipleship. This 
parable is a saying hard to be understood. Many explanations have been given. A 
very learned commentator, appalled by the difficulties connected with the interpreta- 
tion, abandoned the attempt, declaring that the solution of the problem is impossible. 
And truly, if we canvassed all the schemes of exposition which have been proposed, 
all the inferences which have been founded on clauses, and all the speculations which 
have been raised, we should find '' no end in wandering mazes lost." Let our aim be 
less ambitious ; let us try to get hold of some plain, practical instruction which shall 
help us to be better disciples of Jesus Christ. The outline of the story is simple. The 
dramatis persona are not numerous. A wealthy landowner has a steward who, in the 
management of his estate?, possesses a large discretionary power. He is informed that 
this steward has, not stolen or wrongfully applied, but by neglect or want of skill 
has squandered, the estate entrusted to him. He is called to account and is dismissed 
peremptorily. Now comes into view the adroitness of the man. He wishes to have 
some friends who can do him a good turn when he is out of a situation ; and so, before 
news of his dismissal reaches any, while it is supposed that he has full power, he calls 
together those who are in arrears of rent or are otherwise indebted to his lord. We can 
imagine the trembling with which they obey the summons. How bland and smiling 
is the factor I What kind inquiries as to wife and children and belongings I And then, 
"By the way, what is the amount of your obligation?** Two specimens are given. 
One person owes a hundred measures of oil. ** Take your pen," says the factor, "score 
out the hundred, and make it tifty." Another owe.s a hundred measures of wheat. 
** Take your pen, write down eighty." All retire charmed, loud in the steward*s praise. 
Had he not secured a warm place in their regard ? When told of his downfall, would 
not they all cry, " Shame I " and speak of him as the tenants* friend, and welcome him 
to their houses ? The point of the lesson which Christ would teach is this — separate 
the energy from the dishonesty, the foresight from the fraud, and as he, for his own 
wrong ends, was wise and calculating, so, for your right ends, practise a wisdom like 
his, though nobler than his : " Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, that when ye die, or fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations." 
Now, without puzzling ourselves over the details of the parable, consider the lessons 
inculcated as to (1) Christian responsibility; (2) Christian administration; and 
(3) Christian service, 

I, Christian responsibility. In the relation of the steward to the rich man we 
have a foreshadowing of the relation in which we stand to God. "Steward" is the 
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word which indicates this relation. To every one of ns is given a charge of goods 
whose Owner is God. Our own constitution — physical, mentil, moral — is a trust ; all 
our endowments — talents, powers of whatsoever kind — are a property of which we are 
farmers ; and he who thinks that he can do as he likes with thesp, that he can dissi- 
pate his substance by intemperance, or alienate his strength from higher ends, is false 
to hi:s Maker and false to himself. So with resard to all our influence— direct and 
indirect — it is a power delegated to us by the Abnighty, and to be realized under the 
sense of the account to be rendered to him. Money, relationships, social positions, — all 
are items of the estate over which we are set. Do we all realize this as we should ? 
Do we not sadly forget this fact of stewardship ? Christ speaks of *' the mammon of 
unrighteousness." Here is an explanation which has been given. " The ears of Jesus 
must have been repeatedly shocked by the kind of rashness by which men speak, 
without hesitation, of ' my fortune,' ' ray land/ ' my house.' He who felt keenly the 
dependence of man on God perceived that there was in this feeling of property a sort of 
usurpation, a forgetfulness of the real owner; in hearing such language he seemed to 
see the tenant changing into the master." Ah ! does ho not hear such language every 
day ? Is it not in the air ? Is it not in our own feeling ? Are we not, in many way^, 
changing the tenant into the master, the steward into the owner ? taking the goods, and 
using them without giving praise to him whose they are? Would that the answer 
given to the first question in an old Catechism were written into the texture of every 
life — " Man's chief end is to glorify Grod, and to enjoy him for ever." 

II. Connected with Christian stewardship is the truth of Christian administra- 
TIOK. And may it not be said that this is a truth far too little studied and practised ? 
When we hear of depressions of trad^, of hard, dull times, we may well reflect on the 
saying of the Prophet Haggai (i. 5, 6), " Consider your ways. Ye have sown much, and 
bring in little ; ye eat, but ye have not enough ; ye drink, but ye are not filled with 
drink ; ye clothe you, but there is none warm ; and he that earneth wages, earneth wageft 
to put it into a bag with holes." In regard to Christian objects, is there not much 
to learn from such tact and prudence as the steward's in the parable ? Do we not need 
them much in the conduct of benevolent enterprises ? Competition may be healthy ; 
bat a competition which, in a limited area, or on mere windmills, spends a force which 
should be far more dififusive, is not only not healthy, it is a loss and a scandal. Is not 
this the kind of competition which is too prevalent in ecclesiastical and in charitable 
spheres? Otherwise must we not confess that, through our want of inventiveness or 
wisdom in management, our want of skill to turn opportunities to the best advantage, 
of the sagacity which is exercised in worldly matters, we lay ourselves open to the 
reproach, "The children of this age are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light " (ver. 8) ? Realize that, whether there is much or little, faithfulness is 
demanded of the steward — such a disposal or investment of all wealth as that the 
Lord's interests are furthered. To each of us is given the charge, <* So allocate the 
mammon of uniighteousness, the uncertain, unstable wealth which you possess, that it 
shall not hinder, but help you to the everlasting habitations." How many does that 
mammon hinder I How few of us so use our money as to advance not only Christ's 
cause but our own holiness 1 But should it not be rendered a means of spiritual gain ? 
It is concerning this fidelity to Gtxl in the laying out of the peribhable riches that 
Christ hints that they in whom it abounds will not want the friendly welcome when 
the tent of this tabernacle is dissolved, and the spirit passes into the everlasting 
habitations. 

ILL A word as to Christian service. This mammon, which was meant to be an 
instrument for the accomplishment of our stewardship, is apt to assume the bearing of 
a master. At first it is the slave, the most obedient, imtil, by constant trafficking 
with it and by taking it into the region of our affections, it becomes our love ; and 
when it is the love of a man, the consideration which to hini is first, the supreme 
point of his interest, then it ascends from the kitchen into the parlour, and claims the 
self as its own. This mammon-rule, mammon- worship, is one of the most distinct 
features of the day, and few of us know how deep is its mark in our souls. Here is the 
choice — this mammon, or Christ with the thorn-crowned brow; this mammon, or God 
himself. One or other we may serve; Christ in^ists we cannot serve both (ver. 13). 
** lliat usurping lord has a will so different from God's will, gives commands so opposite 
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to his, that occasion must speedily arise when one or other will have to be slighted, 
despised, and disobeyed, if the other be regarded, honoured, and served. G<^, for 
instance, will command a scattering, when mammon will urge to a further keeping and 
gathering ; God will require spending on others, when mammon or the world will urge 
a spending on one's own lusts. Therefore, the two Lords having characters so different 
and giving commands so opposite, it will be impossible to reconcile their services : one 
most be despised if the other is held to ; the only faithfulness to the one is to break 
with the other ; ' ye cannot serve Gkxl and mammon.' " " Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve." There is to be no playing at religion. A saintly voice (Augustine) 
has thus interpreted the election : may the " amen ^ to his words arise from our souls I 
" my Grod, thou sweetness ineffable, make bitter for me all carnal comfort which 
draws me away from the love of eternal things, and in evil manner allures me to itself 
by the view of some present delightsome good. Let me not be overcome, O Lord, by 
flesh and blood. Let not the world and the brief glory thereof deceive me. Let not the 
devil and his subtle fraud supplant me. Give me strength to resist, patience to endure, 
and constancy to persevere. Give me, instead of all the comforts of the world, the most 
sweet unction of thy Holy Spirit and the love of thy blessed Name.** 

Vers. 19 — 3L — The rich man and Lazarus, A parable so striking and solemn that, 
as has been said, '* they must be fast asleep who are not startled by it." It is in 
several respects unique. Figure is so blended with reality, so rapidly passes into 
reality, that we are doubtful where and how far to separate between the form of truth 
and the truth itselfl Indeed, it has been questioned whether the discourse is to be 
regarded as a parable at all ; whether it is not to be regarded as the record of fiEUsts and 
experiences. Alone, too, of all the pictorial sayings of Jesus, it carries thought into the 
region behind the veil ; it gives us a glimpse into the hidden economy. He who has 
access to the invisible takes us whither the eye of man has never pierced. And yet it 
is most difiBcult to settle on what principle we shall interpret the mysterious conversa- 
tions reported, and what signification we are to attach to the words concerning the 
world of the dead. Let us not strain the sentences beyond the meanings which they 
are fairly entitled to bear; let us aim at a calm, truthful, practical application of 
Christ's teaching to heart and conscience. 

I. Consider the relation of the parable to the words which precede, and to 
THE circumstances WHICH SURROUND, IT. The Pharisees, we are tuld in ver. 16, had 
derided the teaching as to " the mammon of unrighteousness," their opposition having 
been intensified by the declaration, " Ye cannot serve God and mammon." The reply 
of Christ contains an indictment with two counts, in respect of which their mammon- 
worship was made apparent. 1. Their self-justifying spirit be/ore men. Their piety 
was so disposed as to attract the observation and win the applause of men. It was the 
covering of covetousness, because it indicated a dependence on men, a wish to make 
gain of godliness. The parable which follows illustrates the same state of mind and 
heart under another phase of the same world-worship. Certainly the portrait of the 
rich man resembles the Sadducee rather than the more severe and abstemious Pharisee. 
But extremes often meet. Pharisee and Sadducee have this in common — man and the 
present are more than Grod and the future : to look well, to stand well with society, is 
really the horizon of the aim and the prize of the ambition. 2. Their merely outward 
and legal righteousness. In their casuistry (as, e.g., about marriage, glanced at in 
ver. 19) they tampered with the eternally right and good ; and their essential unbelief 
was proved by the failure to see that Moses and the prophets prepared men for that 
kingdom of God to which John had pointed, and into which he had called every one to 
press. They were so imbedded in their respectabilities that they felt no need of this 
Kingdom, and did not receive it. The parable presents a man who, having Moses and 
the prophets, had never awakened out of a false, carnal security, had never seen his 
real poverty and wretchedness. And all, in the latter part of the tale, which brings 
out bis awakenment when too late — the torments of his conscience, his appeal, his cry, 
his pleading for his brethren — is intended to vivify the worthlessness and worse than 
worthlessness of the trust on which the Pharisee was built up, and to declare that, 
before the judgment-seat of the Eternal, Moses and the prophets would witness against 
him for his rejection of the Light that had come into the world. 
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XL Nuw, having seen its root in moral conditions which Christ intended to lay 
bare, beoabd thb balisnt fbatubes op the skbtch befobe us. 1. There is a 
rich man. No particulars as to his estate are given ; no judgment is passed on 
his character. It is not said that he had amassed his wealth by unfair means, or 
that he was unjust, or that he was harsh ; he is simply presented as rich, fond of 
show and glitter and good living. Now and again a monarch might assume his 
robe of costly purple, but purple and fine linen are the ordinary dress of this Dives, 
and the appointments of his table are always splendid. A jovial, magnificent personage, 
to whom menials in gorgeous array do homage, and whom all the flunkeydom of his 
city silently reverences. There is only one drawback. At the entrance to his palace, 
a beggar — ^a miserable creature, full of sores — is laid ; one so reduced that he is glad of 
the crumbs which fall from the table. Such crumbs are dainties to him. Clearly, no 
effort is made to relieve this beggar ; none is employed to heal his diseases ; his only 
guardians and mediciners are the curs which prowl about Eastern cities. The " inhu- 
manity of man " is condenmed by the action of these curs. 2. The rich man has no 
name, the beggar hoe — Lazarus^ or Eleazar, *' GK^d's help." Beautifully Augustine asks, 
** Seems not Christ to you to have been reading from that book where he found the 
name of the poor man written, but found not the name of the rich ; for that book is 
the book of life ? " Thus day by day, the millionaire, reclining on his couch, his 
table groaning with delicacies, elegantly sipping at this, and taking that, and withal 
complaining of indigestion, occasionally sallying forth and dazzling all by his splendour, 
is yet offended by the loathsome thing at the gate, from which the eye is withdrawn. 
Day by day the gaunt form of haggard poverty obtrudes on the rights of wealth ; 
squalor, in all its hideousness, stares into the face of wealth. Is it not the contrast 
which, instead of lessening, becomes more intense as the curious complexity which we 
call civilization develops ? — civilization, with its heights separated only by hand-breadths 

from its depths. Day by day it is so, until 3. " Died,** Ah ! a word which it is 

impossible to expunge, which gathera up the fears and tears, which crowns or crushes 
the hopes of men. First the beggar. To him death is a message of relief, bidding away 
from sores which dogs have licked to joys in which angels share, from the flagged 
pavement, hard and cold, of the palace of the rich man harder and colder still, to the 
embrace and warmth and fulness of Abraham's bosom. '* It is well,** says Dives, when 
he misses the bundle of rags and disease ; " it is the best thing which could happen to 
that Lazarus ! " But the clock moves on ; the ** purple and fine linen " begin to hang 
about the limbs; the viands come and go un tasted ; there is the sickness, the sick-bed, the 
muffled knocker, the bated breath of physicians and attendants. Oh, horror of horrors I 
it is death I All must be left. The hands which used to be so full are now still, starched, 
and empty I The poor to die, — that is good ; but the rich man also to die I What is 
the difference between the two ? Of the one the burial is noted ; no doubt a grand 
affair, for which, possibly, he had himself arranged. I have heard of a Dives, who, 
afraid that he mignt not have a sufficiently splendid coffin, procured a sarcophagus from 
Egypt, and lay down in it to be sure that it would fit. The burial ; yes, but some- 
thing more 1 Beggar and millionaire are in Hades — the shedl of the Old Testament — 
the unknown place, the unseen region which contains the departed until the coming of 
the Lord. What of the beggar ? While he was on earth man in pity carried him to 
the palace gate, and laid him there to starve and rot unless the crumb was thrown to 
him. When he dies angels carry him to the place of bliss, though not yet heaven, 
which was signified sometimes by the word "paradise," sometimes by the phrase 
** under the throne," sometimes by " Abraham's bosom." For the millionaire there is 
only Hades ; no purple robe and fine linen, no sumptuous feast ; the robe and the 
linen are now only a garment of fire, the sumptuous feast only a reminiscence con- 
tinued in torments. To him Hades is only the reservation to the judgment of the 
great day. 4. And there is the awakenment. The Lord describes it in sentences 
which it is better only to summarize. The eyes of Dives are lifted up, and lo 1 near, yet 
far ofi^ is Abraham, and — can it be ? — with him Lazarus ; no rags now, no sores now ; 
bis now the '* purple and fine linen " and the sumptuous li?ing, for he is in the bosom 
of Abraham. And through these distances there rings a cry — no cry to the Father 
io heaven, no cry for repentance ; only to ** Father Abraham," and only a respite from 
the pain, even a moment's respite ; a cry which is still charged with the old hauteur ^ 
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** Send tliat begpar to serve me." To this he ba<< come; there is no thought of I'snqnet 
or wines; only the tip of the erstwhile begzar*s finger dipped in water and cooling the 
tongue. Alas 1 the reply sounds the knell of all hope ; mild, yet awfal, it is, *' Sod, 
remember i** What? The good things are exhausted. He had got all that he had 
lived for ; he had, in the byc^one existence, a choice of thinp:s, and he had made his 
choice. His rewanl was drained. Lazarus had no portion in the world which was 
gone from sight. His election had been outside of it. He has come to his choice ; he 
has entered on his reward. " He is comforted, but thou art tormented." For the rest, 
even supposing the will to grant the request, it cannot be. '* There is a great gulf 
nxed " (ver. 26), and no passage may be between the upper and lower sides of the 
Hades of the dead. ** Without God, and without hope." Is it a touch of still surviving 
humanity, or is it lest the misery be aggravated, that the petition of Dives proceeds, 
"Then send him where there is no gulf Hxed; send him to my father's house, to mv 
five brethren " (vers. 27, 28). " They have Moses and the prophets " (ver. 29). 
" Nay, but if one went to ihera from the dead, they will repent " (ver. 30). ** If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead "(ver. 31). 

Conclusion. What a variety of ** instruction in righteousness " is suggested by this 
parable 1 It invites thou<;ht in the direction of the most awful questions which connect 
themselves with human destiny. 1. As to the Hades — the condition, or place, of the 
dead. D«an Alford proposes a good rule of interpretation : '* Though it is imnatural to 
suppose that our Lord wouM, in such a parable, formally reveal any new truth respect- 
ing the fate of the dead, yet, in conforming himself to the ordinary language current on 
these subjects, it is impossible to suppose that he whose essence is truth could have 
assumed as existing; anything which does not exist. It would destroy the truth of 
our Lord's sayings if we could conceive him to have u^ed popular language which does 
not point at truth." What is that, then, in the figures, in the symlxUs employed, as 
to which we can say, *' Here is matter to be pondered and believe<l in " ? Christ seems 
to put the stamp of his approval on these things. (I) That there is a conscious personal 
life after death. If this is not true, he would have started from a falsehood. (2) That 
in this future life the identity of the self is preserved. All references imply this. The 
rich man lifts up his eyes. He sees Lazarus. He cries, " Father Abraham ! " He recalls 
his father's house and his five brethren. The I who was is the essential / for ever. 
(3) That in the other world, the intermediate Hades, there is a separation between the 
evil and the good. We should not unduly strain the meaning of *' the great gulf fixed." 
It is in Abraham's reply to a soul in which there is no sign of a turning to God ; which 
is as far from the faith of the patriarch as hell is from heaven. Between a soul thus 
godless, and the holy dead who are at rest in the Lord, there is a great gulf fixed. But 
to press this into an argument for a hell of endless torment is to overstep the limits of 
parabolic interpretation. Yet, undoubtedly, a most solemn warning is conveyed — the 
warning that, in the world to come, the distinctions of character are sharp, clear, and 
fixed; that then the real tendencies of mind are manifested, and find tneir natural 
affinities. As to the torment of this Dives in Hades, Luther hit on the right explana- 
tion when, in one of his sermons, he exclaims, ** It is not corporeal. All is transacted 
in the conscience as he perceives that he has acted against the gospeL Nothing was 
actually spoken by him, but only internally felt." It is in view of this that we appre- 
hend the scope of the recorded conversation. That is the outward form in which the 
emotion, the terror, of the conscience is portrayed. For, the retribution, whose fire is 
not quenched, is pointed to in the saying, ** Son, remember ! " " It is not necessary to 
imagine anything beyond the strokt*, stroke, stroke, ever repeating, of a scorpion-con- 
science," recalling, revivifying all the past, the real character of actions being made 
evident, as wiih the force of a fire from whose heat nothing can be hidden. To perceive 
the awful vengeance-taking on every soul of man that doeth evil, it is not necessary 
to suppose more than the quickening of conscience into full energy, than the continual 
accusation of the soul which forgets nothing, or finds all preserved, eternized for it, 
** when the roaring cataract of earthly things is still." 2, To return to the most 
pressing instruction of the parable ; U/e or death is the choice he/ore every one of us. 
Death ; if to any one comforts are more than duties, if the plane of the existence is a 
merely worldly one — good things of one kind or another, and the kingdom of God 
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left out of the reckoning. The rich mnn is not condemned because of his riches; the 
poor man is not carried into Abraham's bosom because of his poverty. The riches 
wore the temptation, and the soul bad been mastened ; but one may be rich and yet 
simple in heart as a child, not trusting in the riches, willing to distribute, and recog- 
bising the stewardship to God for all. One may be poor, yet greedy, showing covetous- 
oess by the fierceness with which the sense of want is expressed, by the bitter envyins; 
of the more fortunate, by the utter absence of poverty of spirit. But, " Son, remember I ** 
if thou livcst for good things, thou mayest have them ; but then, the greater the pros- 
perity, the greater the curse, the more fatal will the possession be to the true life — the 
life in God. By-and-by, for even the hardest and dullest there is an awakenment — to 
shame and everlasting contempt. Here, messages of love, the very pleading of the one 
risen from the dead may fail to reach the heart; there, where the ever-shifting scenes 
of this world disappear for ever, shall be heard the voice of conscience, speaking only 
for doom. 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 9. — Cleverness and sagacity. There is a wide difference between worldly 
cleveraess and spiritual sagacity ; of tlicse two acquisitions, the former is to be ques- 
tioned if not avoided, the latter to be desired and attained. Christ's teaching here will 
be entirely misunderstood if we fail to discriminate between them. 

L Thb employer's commendation of hib btewabd's cleverness. " ffis lord" 
(not our Lord) commended the unjust steward because he had acted *' shrewdly " (not 
*' wisely '*) (ver. 8). What does this commendation amount to ? It cannot be a justifi- 
cation of his action upon the whole, — that idea cannot be entertained, for this action 
un the steward's part was wholly adverse to the employer's interests. It was simply 
a compliment paid to his keenness ; it was equivalent to saying, ** You are a very clever 
fellow, a very sharp man of the world ; you know how to look after your own temporal 
affairs ; " only that, and nothing more than that, is meant. 

IL OuB Lord's commendation of spiritual sAGAciTr. 1. Jesus Christ could not 
possibly praise cleverness wJien devoid of honesty. He could not do that for two 
reasons. (1) Because mere cleverness without honesty is a criminal and a shameful 
thing; no amount of imaginable " success " would compensate for the lack of principle ; 
he who pays truthfulness for promotion, conscientiousness for comfort, purity for grati- 
fication, self-respect for honour or applause, pays much too high a price, does himself 
an irreparable wrong, sins against his own soul. (2) Because mere cleverness does not 
succeed in the end. It did not here. The steward of the text would have been better 
off if he had shown less sharpness and more fidelity ; if he had been faithful he would 
not have been reduced to a dishonourable shift to secure a roof above his head. It does 
not anywhere. No one is more likely to outwit himself than a very clever man of the 
world. Unprincipled dexterity usually finds its way to desertion nnd disgrace. Suc- 
cess begets confidence, confidence runs into rashness, and rashness ends in ruin. No 
wise man would bind up even his earthly fortunes with those of his clever, unscrupu- 
lous neighbour. 2. Jesus does praise sagacity in connection with integrity. He would 
like the "children of light" to show as much forethought, ingenuity, capacity, in their 
sphere as the ''children of this world " show in theirs. He counsels them, for instance, 
to put out their money to good purpose, so as to secure much better results than it is 
often made to yield. Make friends with it^ he suggests. What bettiT thing can we 
buy than friendship ? Not, indeed, that the veiy best fellowship is to be bought like 
goods over the counter or like shares in the market ; but by interesting ourselves in our 
lellow-meo, by knowing their necessities and by generously ministering to them, we 
can win the gratitude, the blessing, the benediction, the prayers of those we have 
8erve<i and succoured. And how good is this 1 What will personal comforts, bodily 
gratifications, luxuries in dress and furniture, any visible grandeurs, weigh against this ? 
Nay, more, our Lord suggests, we may make even money go further than this; it may 
yield results that will pass the border. It, itself, and all the worldly advantages it 
•ecures, we know that we must leave behind ; but if by its means we make friends 
vith those who are " of the household of faith," we relieve them in their distresit, help 
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tbem in their emergeocies, strengthen them as they pass along the rough road of life, 
— then even poor perishable gold and silver will be the means of helping us to a fuller, 
sweeter, gladder welcome when our feet touch the other shore of tne rlTer that runs 
between earth and heaven. This is true sagacity as compared with a shallow shrewd- 
ness. It is to make such of our possessions, and of all our resources of every kind, 
that they will yield us not only a passing gratification of the lower kind, but rather a 
real satisfaction of the nobler order, and even lay up in store for us a *' treasure in the 
heavens,** enlarging the blessedness which is beyond the grave. (1) Is our wisdom 
limited to a superficial cleverness? If so, let us '* become fools that we may be wise" 
indeed. (2) ij*e we making the best use of the various faculties and facilities God has 
committed to our trust? There are those who turn them to a very small account 
indeed, to whom they are virtually worth nothing ; and there are those who are com- 
pelling them to yield a rich harvest of good which the longest human life will be too 
short to gather in. — C. 

Ver. 5. — Our indebtedness to our Lord. '* How much owest thou unto my Lord?" 
Taking these words quite apart from the context to which they properly belong, we 
may let them suggest to us the very profitable question, how much we, as individual 
men, owe to him who is the Lord of all. 

I. We owe him far more than we can estimate. Who shall say how much wo 
owe our God when wo consider : 1. The intrinsic value of his gifts to us. How much 
are we indebted to him who gave us our being itself; who gave us our physical, 
mental, and spiritual capacities ; who has been preserving us in existence ; who has 
been supplying all our wants ? 2. The wisdom of his gifts ; their moderation, not too 
large and liberal for our good ; the conditions under which he grants them — ^in such 
wise that all manner of virtues are developed in us by our necessary exertions to obtain 
them. 3. The love which inspires them. The value of a gift is always greatly enhanced 
by the good will which prompted its bestowal. God*s gifts to us his children should 
be very much more highly valued by us because all that he gives to us is prompted 
by his Fatherly interest in us ; all his kindnesses are loving-kindnesses. 4. The cost' 
liness of one supreme Gift, ** He spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
alL" The costliness of that surpassing Gift is such as we have no standards to compute, 
no language to express. 

II. Each one of us has his own special indebtedness. '* How much owest thou 
unto my Lord ? " 1. One man has been long spared in sin, and has been reclaimed at 
last ; he owes peculiar gratitude for long patience and merciful interposition at the 
last. 2. Another has had his rebellioiisness suddenly and mightily broken down ; he 
is under peculiar obligation for God's redeeming and transforming grace. 3. A Uiird 
has been led almost from the first by the constraining influences of the home and the 
Church ; he owes very much for the earliness and the constancy and the gentleness 
of the Divine visitation. Which of these three owes most to the heavenly Father, to 
the Divine Saviour, to the renewing Spirit ? Who shall say ? But we can say this, that — 

III. We all owe more than we oan hope to pat. We are all in the position of 
him who '* owed ten thousand talents," and Tiad not to pay (Matt, xviii.). When we 
consider the immeasured and practicidly immeasurable amount of our indebtedness to 
Qod, and also consider the feebleness of our power to respond, we conclude that there 
is but one way of reconciliation, and that is a generous cancelling of our great debt. 
We can only cast ourselves on the abounding mercy of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and accept his forgiving love in him. For his sake he will forgive us " all that debt,** 
will treat us as those who are absolutely free and pure : then will uprising and over- 
flowing gratitude fill our hearts, and the future of our lives will be a holy and happy 
sacrifice, the offering of our filial love. — C. 

Ver. 10. — The wisdom of fidelity. Between the text and the verse that precedes it 
there is some interval of thought. There may have occurred a remark made by one 
of our Lord's aixjstles : or we may supply the words,—" as to the supreme importance 
and obligatoriness of fidelity, there is the strongest reason for being faithful at all times 
and in everything;" for ''he that is faithful in that which is least," etc. This utter- 
ance of our Lord is seen to be profoundly true, if we consider—* 
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L Thb law of ikwabd growth. The Lord of our nature knew that it was " in 
man'* to do any act more readily and easily the second time than the first, the third 
thftn the second, and so on continually; that every disposition, faculty, principle, 
grows by exercise. This is true in the physical, the mental, and also in the spiritual 
sphera It applies to acts of submission, of obedience, of courage, of service. One who 
is faithful tcKday will find it a simpler and easier thiog to be faithful to-morrow* The 
boy who fiaiith fully studies at school, scorning to cheat either his teacher or his fellows, 
will be the apprentice who faithfully masters his business or his profession ; and he 
will be the merchant on whom every one may rely in large transactions in the market ; 
and he will be the minister of state who will be trusted with the conduct of imperial 
affairs. Fidelity of habit will grow into strong spiritual principle, and will form a large 
and valuable part of a holy and Cbrist-like character. ** He that is faithful in that 
which is least will," in the natural order of spiritual things, *' be faithful also in much.*' 
Of course, the converse of this is equally true. 

XL The principle of Divine reward. God blesses uprightness in the very act, for 
he makes the upright man something the better and the stronger for his act of faithful- 
ness. That is much, but that is not all. He holds out to faithfulness the promise of 
a reward in the future. This promise is twofold : 1. It is one of heavenly wealth, or 
wealth of the highest order. The proprietor of the estate (ver. 1) would remove the 
unfiaithful steward altogether; but he would treat faithfulness very differently — be 
would be prepared to give him something so much better that it might even be called 
** true riches (ver. 11) ; nay, he might even go so far as to give him lands, vineyards, 
which he should not farm for another, but for himself, which he should call '* his own *' 
(ver. 12). The Divine Husbandman will reward fidelity in his service by granting to 
his diligent servants ^ the true riches ; " not that about which there is so much of the 
fictitious, the disappointing, the burdensome, as there is about all earthly good, but 
that which really gladdens the heart, brightens the path, ennobles the life — that noble 
heritage which awaits the *' faithful unto death " in the heavenly country. 2. It is 
inaluiuibU wealthy that will not pass. Here a man points to his estate and says com- 
placently, " This is mine." But it is only his in a secondary sense. He has the legal 
use of it, to the exclusion of every other while he lives. But it is alienable. Disaster 
may come and compel him to part with it ; death will come and undo the bond which 
binds it to him. It is only his in a certain limited sense. Of nothing visible and 
material can we say strictly that it is *' our own." But if we are faithful to the end, 
God will one day endow us with wealth yfith. which we shall not be called to part; of 
which no revolution will rob us, of which death will not deprive us— the incdienable 
estate of heavenly honour and blessedness; that will be ''our own" for ever. 

III. The ground for praise and patience. 1. Bless God that he is now righteously 
endowing and enlarging his faithful ones. 2. Live in the well-assured hope that the 
future will disclose a much larger sphere for spiritual integrity. 



Ver. 11. — The true riches. We must gain our idea of the sense in which the word 
" true " is to be taken by our knowledge of Christ's use of it. And we know that he 
used it as distinguishing, not the correct from the incorrect, or the existing from the 
imaginary, but the valuable from the comparatively unimportant, the substantial from 
the shadowy, the essential from the accidental, the abiding from the transitory. It is 
in this sense that he says of himself, '* I am the true Light ; " i.e. '* I am not that which 
renders the smaller service of revealing outward objects and the outward path, but that 
which renders the supreme service of making clear Divine and heavenly truth, and the 
way that leads home to God himself." Thus he speaks also of himself as ** the true 
Bread ; " i.e, not the food which sustains for a few hours, but that inward and spiritual 
nourishment which satisfies the soul and makes it strong for ever. Similarly he 
declares that he is *' the true Vine;" ue. the Divine Author of the souPs refreshment, 
strength, and joy. We shall, therefore, find in '* the true riches" those treasures which 
are truly valuable, which permanently endow their possessor, in opposition to those 
other treasures which are of inferior worth. We glance at — 

L The inferior character of earthly treasure. No doubt these riches, which 
are not entitled to be called the ** true riches," have a worth of their own which is far 
from contemptible. Indeed, they render us services which we cannot help calling 
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valuable; they provide us with shelter, with food, with raiment, with instructioD, and 
even (in the sense of ver. 9) with friendship. But they neither supply to us nor secure 
for us lasting satisfaction. 1. They do not supply it in themselves. The possession 
of wealth may give, at first, considerable pleasure to the owner of it ; but it may 
be doubted whether there is not more pleasure found in the pursuit than in the posses* 
Kion of it. And it cannot be doubted that the mere fact of ownership soon ceases 
to give more than a languid satisfaction, often balanced, often indeed quite outweighed, 
by the burdensome anxiety of dispctsing of it. 2. They do not tnsure it. They cau 
command a large number of pleasant things ; but these are not happiness, much less 
Are they well-being. That life must have been short or that experience narrow which 
has not supplied many instances in which the riches of this world have been held by 
those whose homes have been wretched, and whose hearts have been aching with unrest 
or even bleeding with sorrow. 

IL The supreme value of spiritual good. 1. There are true riches in reverence. 
To be living in the fear of God ; to be worshipping the Holy One; to be walking daily, 
hourly, continually, with the Divine Father; to have the whole of our life hallowed by 
sacred intercourse with heaven ; — this is to be enriched and ennobled indeed. 2. There 
is real wealth in love. Our best possession at home is not to be found in any furniture; 
it is in the love we receive, and in the love we have in our own hearts: ''The kind 
heart is more than all our store." And to be receiving the constant loving favour of 
a Divine Friend, and to be returning his affection ; to be also loving with a true and 
lasting love those for whom he died ;^thi8 is to be really rich. 3. TJiere are true riches 
in the peace, the joy, the hope, of the gospel of Christ. The peace that passes under- 
standing ; the joy that does not pall, and which no man taketh from us — ^joy in God 
and in bis sacreid service; the hope that maketh not ashamed, that is full of immor- 
tality ; — these are the true riches. To be without them is to be destitute indeed ; to 
hold tiiem is to be rich in the sight of G^l, in the e&timate of heavenly wisdom. — C. 

Ver. 13. — The divpiing-line. Ingenuity is an excellent thing in its way; it count** 
for much in the conduct of life; it renders valuable aid in our ''taking possession of 
the earth and subduing it;" it has its place and function in the spiritual sphere. A 
holy love will press it into its service and make it further its benign and noble aims. 
But there is a dividing-line, which is such that no ini:;enuity will enable us to stand 
on both sides of it. We must elect whether we will take our place on this side or on 
the other of it. That line is found in the service of Jesus Christ. To be his servant 
is to have withdrawn from the service of the world ; to remain in the latter is to 
decline " to serve the Lord." We may be loyal enough to this present world, may be 
animated by its spirit, governed by its principles, numbered amongst its friends, and — 

L Yet make a loud profession of piety ; or 

II. Yet enjoy a good reputation for religion, — witness the Pharisees of our 
Lord's time and the false prophets of an earlier age ; or — 

III. Still count ourselves among the people op God ; for many of those whom 
God '* knoweth afar off** are persuaded of themselves that they are quite near and very 
dear to him. In nothing do men make greater mistakes than in the estimation that 
they form of their own moral and s))iritual worth. But no man can live under the 
dominion of any one sin or with his heart yielded to the objects and interests of time, 
and — 

IV. Yet be a true servant of Christ. For to be the servant and follower of 
Christ is: 1. To have surrendered selt to him, and the spirit of selfishness is the 
essential spirit of worldliness. 2. To have sworn uudyins enmity to all the false 
«loctrines and pernicious habits which abound in " the world," and which both charac- 
terize and constitute it. 3. Not to be living for time, but to be building for eternity. — C 

Ver. 14. — The explanation of false judgment. " Herein is a marvellous thing," that 
the men who were re 'Uted to be the best and wisest among the people of God went so 
far astray in their judgment and their behaviour that they treated with positive con- 
tempt the Good and the Wise One when he lived before their eyes and spoke in their 
hearing. It demands explanation. 

L An apparently unaccountable fact. Here we have: 1. Heavenly wisdom 
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deri<1ed by thofle who were diviDely instructed. The Pharisees had the Law of God 
in their hands. Moreover, they had it in their minds and memories ; they were per- 
fectly ^miliar with it; they knew it well to the last letter. They had the great 
advantage of the devotional Scriptures following the legal, and the didactic and the 
illaminating prophetic Scriptures added to both. Then, to crown all, came tho 
enUghtening truths of the great Teacher himself; yet they failed to appreciate and even 
to understand him. Nor did they simply turn from him without response ; th^y took 
up the position of acute and active opposition — " they derided him ; " they sought to 
Wing his doctrine into popular contempt. 2. Divine goodness derided by those who 
were exceptionally devout. No man could impeach the devoutness of the Pbari0ec», 
that is to say, so far as manner and habit were concerned. Their outward behaviour 
was reverent in the extreme; their habit of life was regulated by rules that brought 
them into frequent formal connection with God and with his Word. Yet with ail 
their exterior piety they saw the Holy One of God living his tran^cendently beautiful^ 
his positively perfect life before them, and, instead of worshipping him as the Son of 
God, instead of honouring him as one of the worthiest of the sons of men, they actually 
judged him to be unholy and unworthy, and they endeavoured to bring him under tUa 
contempt of all good inou 1 Such was their mural perversity, their spiritual contra- 
dictoriness. 

IL The true explanation op it. That which accounts for this radical and 
criminal mistake of theirs was spiritual unsoundness. They were all wrong at heart ; 
they loved the wrong thing, and a false affection led them, as it will lead all men, very 
fAr astray. Everything is explainei in the parenthetical clause, " who were covetous." 
For covetousness is an unholy selfishness. It is a mean and a degrading carefulness 
about a man*8 own circumstances, a small and a withering desire for an enrichment at 
other men's expense ; it is an affection which lowers and which enslaves the soul, ever 
dragging downwards and death wards. And it is also a guilty worldliness. It is not 
that ambition to make the most and best of the present, which may be a very honour- 
able aspiration ; for ''all things are ours [as Christian men], things present" as well as 
things to come (1 Cor. iii. 22); it is rather the moral weakness which allows itself to 
be loet and buried in the pursuits and pleasures of earth and time ; it is the narrowing 
of the ran'^e of human attachment and endeavour to that which is sensuous and 
temporal, excluding the nobler longings after the spiritual and the eternal. This 
worldliness is not only a guilty thing, condemned of God ; but it is a disastrous thing, 
working most serious evils to mankind. 1. It distorts the judgment. 2. It leads men 
into wrong and mischievous courses of action ; it led the Pharisees to take such an 
attitude and to initiate such proceedings against Christ as culminated in his murder. 
3. It ends in condemnation — such severe judgmeut as the Lord passed on these blind 
guides (see Matt, xxiii.). It' we would be right at heart and in the sight of God, it 
is clear that "our righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees." (1) Multiplied ceremonialism will not sutlice. (2) Perfected proprieties 
will not avail. (3) Only a humble, trustful, loving heart will make ns right. A true 
affection, the love of Christ, will lead us into truth and wisdom, will commend us to 
God, will land us iu heaven. — C. 

Ver. 15. — Divine and human judgment. This declaration of Christ was a judgment 
in a double sense. It was drawn down upon themselves by the Phariscen, who had 
lieen doing their worst to bring into derision the doctrine and the character of our Lord. 
This reply was not indeed a retort, but it was of the nature of a judgment. It declared 
the mind of Christ, and it declared it in strong disapproval of evil-doing and strong 
condemnation of an evil spirit. It brings before us three subjects of thought. 

I. OUB DERIBE TO STAND WELL WITH OUB BBETHREN. *• Ye . . . justify yOUFSelveS 

before men." The desire to be justified of man is almost universal. 1. it may be a 
right and worthy sentiment. When the approval of man is regarded in the light of a 
confimiation of Gt)d*8 acceptance of us or of the commendation of our own conscience, 
then is it right and honourable. 2. But it may be of very little value indeed ; it is 
^o when it is sought merely as a matter of gratification, irrespective of the considera- 
tion of its true moral worth. For the approval of man is often a very hollow ami 
always a transient thing ; change the com}«any, and you change the verdict ; wait 
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until a later day, and you have a contrary decision. The hero of the past generation 
is the criminal of the present time. And it may be that the man or the action the 
multitude are praiding is the one that God is most seriously condemning. Of what 
value, then, is '*the honour that cometh from man"? (1) Care nothing for the 
opinion of the selfish and the vicious. (2) Care little for the judgment of those whose 
character you do not know. (3) Be desirous of living in the esteem of the good 
and wise. 

11. GoD*8 SBABOHiNO GLANCE. '* God knoweth your hearts.*' Men do not see us as 
we are ; we do not know ourselves with any thoroughness of knowledge ; the power 
we have and use to impose on others reaches its climax when we impose on ourselves, 
and persuade ourselves that those things are true of us which are essentially false. 
Only God ** knows us altogether ; " for it is he alone that *' looketh upon the heart," that 
is '* a Discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart." His glance penetrates to 
the innermost chambers of our souL He sees : 1. The motives by which we are actuated 
in our deeds ; seeing often that apparently good deeds are inspired by low or even bad 
motives, and that deeds which society condemns are relieved by unselfish promptings. 

2. The feeling that accompanies our expression ; whether it is slight or whether it is 
deep ; often perceiving that it is more or that it is less than we imagine it to be. 

3. The purpose of our heart toward himself; determining whether, in the presence of 
much profession, there is genuine devotedness ; whether, in the absence of profession 
and even of assurance, there is not true godliness in the soul. 

IIL The Diyike bevsbsal. **That which is highly esteemed," etc. Of those 
things concerning which these strong words are true, there are: 1. Assumed and 
also unpractical piety. The hypocrite is hateful in the sight of Absolute Purity ; we 
know what Christ thought of him. Less guilty and yet guilty is the m^e cere" 
monialist — he who has no more piety than is found in a multitude of sacred ceremonies, 
who has not learned to regulate his life or to regard the claims of others. To frequent 
the sanctuary on one day, and the next to take a mean advantage of some weak brother, 
is odious in the sight of the common Father. 2. Self-seeking philanthropy — the show 
of doing good to others which is nothing more than a profitable pretence, a course of 
conduct which has a benevolent aspect but which is secretly aiming at its own enrich- 
ment. 3. Irreverent activity. Men often yield great admiration to those whose lives 
are full of successful labour, who build up large fortunes or rise to great eminence and 
power by much energy and unremitting toil. Sut if those men are living godless lives, 
are excluding from the sphere of their thought and effort that Divine One, "with 
whom they have [everything] to do," and whose creative, preserving, and providing 
love has everything to do with their capacity, must we not say that the lives of these 
men are so seriously defective as to be even " abomination in the sight of God " ?-— C. 

Vers. 19 — 26. — The sin and doom of selfish worldliness. This parable, taken (as I 
think it should be), not in connection with the immediately preceding verses (16 — 18), 
but with those that come before these (with vers. 1 — 15), is a very striking coofirma- 
tion of the doctrine delivered by Christ concerning seltishness and worldiiness. He 
brings its sinfulness and its doom into bold relief. 

I. Where the bich man was wrong. 1. Not in being rich. He is not brought 
forward as the type of those whose very possession of wealth — because ill-gotten — is 
itself a crime and a sin. He may be supposed to have entered on bis large estate quite 
honourably. 2. Not in being vicious. There is no trace of drunkenness or debauchery 
here. 3. Not in being scandalously cruel. It is not a monster that is here depicted ; 
not one that took a savage and shameful pleasure in witnessing the sufferings of others. 
He was so fur from this that be consented to the beggar being placed at his gate, and 
(it may be taken^ that he allowed his servants to give the suppliant broken pieces 
from his table ; he was not at all unwilling that the poor wretch outside should have 
for his dire necessity what he himself would never miss. This is where he was wrong. 
4. He was living an essentially selfish and worldly Itfe, God gave him his powers and 
his possessions in order that with them he might glorify his Maker and serve his 
brethren. But he was expending them wholly upon himself, or rather upon his present 
})ersonal enjoyment. If he parted with a few crumbs which he could not feel the loss 
of, that was an exception so pitifully small as to serve no other purpose than that of 
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"proving the rule.'* It went for nothing at all. His spirit was radically and utterly 
selfish ; hia principles were essentially worldly. It was nothing to him that outside 
his gates was a world of poverty, of which poor Lazarus was only one painful illustra- 
tion ; that sad fact did not disturh his appetite or make his wioes lose anything of 
tiieir relish. It was nothing to him that there were treasures of a better kind than 
those of house and lands, of gold and silver ; that there was an inheritance to be gained 
in the unseen world; enough for him that his palace was his own, that his income was 
secure, that his pleasures there was no one to interrupt. Selfishness and worldliness 
characterized his spirit ; they darkened and degraded his life, and they sealed his doom. 
II. The sevebity op his doom. " In hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments ; " 
••There is a great gulf fixed." Jesus Christ was not now unveiling the future world 
for curious eyes ; he was simply using current language and familiar imagery to inti- 
mate to us that the man who has lived a selfish and worldly life will meet with severe 
condemnation and grievous penalty in the next world ; a penalty in regard to which 
he has no right to expect either mitigation or release. 

I. Are our lives governed hy the spirit of active benevolence f To throw the crumbs 
to Lazarus is far from "fulfilling the law of Christ" (Gal. vi. 2). We must go a 
very long way beyond that infinitesimal kindness. We must have a heart to pity 
the poor and needy ; a soul to sympathize with them and share their burdens (Matt, 
viii. 17) ; a generous hand to help them (ch. x. 33 — 37). The sorrow and the sin of 
the world must be upon our heart as a serious and heavy weight, and we must be 
ready to make an earnest effort to soothe the one and to subdue the other. 2. Have 
we regard to the day of trial and the future of retribution (see Matt. xxv. 41 — 46) ? — C. 

Vers. 19, 20. — Poverty at the gate of wealth. Here is a picture which we recognize 
in England in this nineteenth century quite as readily as it would be recognized in 
Judaea in the days of our Lord ; it is that of poverty and wealth in very close associa- 
tion. It is not only a picture to look upon but a problem to solve, and one of much 
urgency as well as groat difficulty. 

L Poverty and wealth in close juxtaposition. As the rich man of the parable 
could not enter his house without seeing Lazarus lying in rags and sores at his gate, 
so are we unable to pass our days without being impressed with the fact that " the 
poor [even the very poor] we have with us," and indeed all around us. Lazarus lies 
at our gate. Not only have we the professional beggar, who has adopted " begging ** 
as his means of livelihood, but we have the whole army of the unfortunate, who have 
been incapacitated by some means, and who cannot " work that they may eat ; " and 
we have also another large and equally pitiable multitude of the ill-paid, who cannot 
earn enough by the honest industry in which they are employed to sustain themselves 
and their families. And so it comes to pass that in England to-day, side by side with 
competence, with wealth, with inestimable affluence, is poverty walking in rags, lying 
in loneliness, shivering with cold and hunger, working without reward that is worthy 
of the name. It is a sad sight in a Christian land; and it is not sad alone, it is 
alarming ; for such extremes are full of evil and of peril. 

II, The painful aspect of this feature op our modern life. For who can 
doubt : 1. The dangers attending great wealth f It leads to luxury, and luxury favours 
sloth, indulgence, a false standard of the worth and purpose of life, a proud heart, and 
a haughty bearing. In circumstances where there is no necessity for energetic and 
patient labour, and where there is every opportunity of enjoyment, many evil weeds 
erow last, and there the best flowers that grow in the garden of the Lord too often 
Unguish. Or who can doubt: 2. The perils of extreme poverty f These lead down by 
a straight and steep path to servility, to craftiness and cunnin?, to falsehood, to dis- 
honesty, to envy and hatred. And who can fail to see : 3. The evil influence on the 
State of these two extremes ? Here there can be no true brotherhood, no proper associa- 
tion and co-operation ; here is separation from one another, a division as great as that 
which is interposed by the high mountain range or the broad sea ; nay, greater than 
that ! Many English people see more and know more of the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land than they see and know of the denizens of the streets of another part of their own 
parish. It is the uninteresting and objectionable poor at their gate who are the 
••strangers." 

T.nKR. — II. Q 
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IIL OsE MiTiGATiNO FEATTBE. TluB joxtapositioD of poTertj and wealth proTides 
an opportuiiity for the exercise of sincere benefolence and of the highest Christian 
wisdom. To the Christian heart there is a plaintive plea which cannot be unheard or 
disregarded, eren though Lazarus be kept ont of sight and hearing bj judicious 
arraDgements. /Lnd to the honest patriot there is an inviting and urgent problem to 
which, far more than to the questions of fortifications and armaments, he will give 
earnest heed, yiz. how to bring about an approachment, an intermingling, of all classes 
and conditions of men, a better distribution of tbe great resources of the land. 

IV. The true hope of adjustxext. Whither shall we look for a better distri- 
bution of the riches of the land ? 1. Almsgiving cau only touch the fringe of the 
difficulty. 2. Economic dianges may have a valuable part to play in the matter ; but 
we are not yet agreed as to the best course to take. 3. Beneficent legislcUion will 
certainly briog its large contribution ; it can do two things : it can (1) educate the 
whole nation, and so provide every citizen with necessary weapons for the battle of life ; 
and it can (2) do much to remove temptation from the path of the weak. But it is : 
4. Spiritual renewal which must prove the main source of social reconstruction. 
Change the character, and you will change the condition of men. And the one force 
which will effect this is the redeeming and regenerating truth of Crod, made known by 
the holy lives and in the loving words of the disciples of Jesus Christ. — C* 

Vers. 27 — 31. — A dangerous delusion. The rich man found himself undergoing the 
penalty of a selfish and worldly life, and, bethinking himself of his five brethren, he 
desired for them tbe advantage which he himself had not possessed ; he prayed that a 
visitant from the unseen world might appear to them and warn them of the danger in 
which they stood. He thought this extraordinary privilege would accomplish for them 
what the ordinary influences around them had not wrought. He was assured that in 
this notion he was mistaken ; if they were not hearing ^ Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded though one rose from the dead." 

L The one hope fob erbixo akd sinful men — that they may he persuaded. They 
are living in sin ; for selBshness and worldliness are such in the sight of GKxi that they 
may bo said to be sin itself; they are the soul turning from the living Grod to find its 
centre, its sphere, its sati^ifaction, in its own poor self, in the material and transitory good 
of this prcbent world. And living in sin, men are living under God*s high displeasure, 
under his solemn and awful condemnation, in peril of final banishment and penalty in 
the future. The one hope for them is that they will be persuaded : 1. To consider. 
To consider whence they came, whose they are, unto whom they owe their powers and 
their possessions, what is the true end and aim of human life, their accountableness to 
the God whom they have neglected and displeased, the nearness of death, the greatness 
of eternity. 2. To repent That is, not to be convulsed with a strong and passing 
agony of soul, nor to use the current and approved language of contrition, but to change 
their minds, their views, their feelings ; to have in their hearts a deep sense of shame 
and of regret that they should have so sadly misspent their powers and lost their 
opportunities. 3. To resolve. To come to a deliberate and fixed resolution to live 
hencefi^rth unto God their Saviour. 

II. The refuge of the disobedient. There are many who, when they thus recog- 
nize their duty, are " not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; " they say, " Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ? " and proceed without delay to do his holy will. But there 
are others who weakly and wrongly postpone the hour of decision and of return. They 
think that the time will come for them to enter the kingdom of God, but it has not 
yet arrived. There has not happened to them any great visitation. God has not 
appeared in any striking and overwhelming form. There will come an hour when it 
will be made manifest to them that they must no longer delay; when they will be 
mightily constrained to yield themselves to the service of the Supreme; tlien they will 
freely and gladly respond ; meantime they will pursue the old path of selfishness and 
worldly pleasure. 

III. The vanity and the folly of this resort. 1. The vanity of it. Jesus 
Christ taught that men, if they were unmoved by the sacred truths they learned in 
Deuteronomy and Isaiah, would not be stirred to newness of life even by an apparition 
fiom the unseen world ; that it was not by the extraordinary and the startling, but by 
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the divinely true, that souls were to be saved. And this doctrine is in conformity 
with the known facts of our human experience. Men that know their Lord's will but 
delay to do it will find some excuse for disobedience when the unusual or even when 
the supernatural is before them. The disobedient heart goes on in sinful procrasiina- 
tion, with a vague and feeble hope that this hour will come ; but it does not arrive. 
He has a vision of sudden death, but he rises from the sick-bed to pursue the old path ; 
he loses some companion and is powerfully admonished of his own mortality, but he 
returns from his friend's grave the same man that he was before ; he goes to hear the 
wonderful preacher and listens with admiration not unmixed with fear or even trem- 
bling, but he awakes on the morrow with a closed mind, with an unbroken heart. Some 
great trouble overtakes and overthrows him, but his soul is hardened, and the " sorrow 
of the world worketh death '* and not life in his case. His hope is a vain one. 2. The 
folly of iL Why should he wait for the extraordinary, the supernatural ? Has he not 
at hand everything he needs to convince him and to induce him to take the step of 
spiritual decision ? Why want some one from heaven to bring down the word of truth 
or the Saviour himself (Rom. x. 6) ? All that we waut we have. (1) Our conscience 
is urging us to a life of holy service. (2) Our reason tells us that our present and eternal 
welfare is bound up with the forgiveness and the favour of the living Grod, in whose 

fswer we stand and who holds all our future in his sovereign hand. (3) Our Divine 
ather is summoning us to his side, to his hearth, to his table, and is waiting to 
welcome ua. (4) Our gracious Saviour is inviting us to an immediate and to an 
absdate trust in himself. (5) The Holy Spirit of God is pleading and striving with 
us. There is no reason, there is no excuse, for a single day*s delay. Every one to 
whom it is right to listen, everything to which it is wise to yield attention, says, 
•* Come." It is only the evil voices around us and from below that say, " Wait.** 
Delay means the doom of Dives ; immediate obedience leads along the paths of heavenly 
wisdom and holy service to the home of the blessed. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 13. — Money as a means of grace. The previous chapter was spoken against 
the pride of the Pharisaic party, who were too exclusive to welcome publicans and 
sinners to the same feast of privilege as themselves. The parable now before us was 
spoken against their covetoiuness. It will be found that, as the graces are to be found 
and grow together, so do the vices of mankind. The idolatry of wealth goes hand-in- 
hand with pride. In warning his disciples, however, against the vice, our Lord incul- 
cates positive truth, and brings out in his parables the important fact that money 
may either be a means of grace to men, or a temptation and a snare. The first parable, 
about the unjust steward, shows us one who was wise in time in the use of money ; 
the second parable, about the rich man and Lazarus, shows us one who became wise 
when it was too late and his doom was sealed. The story need be no moral difficulty 
to us. The all-important point is the deprivation of his stewardship. It was taken 
from him on the ground of injustice of some kind. In view of his exodus from the 
stewardship, he prudently makes his lord's debtors his debtors too, by largely reducing 
their liabilities. Having thus made friends with them all, he awaits his dismissal 
with confidence^ and expects befriendment when out of his situation. It is his^txc^ence, 
not his motives, that our Lord commends. Now, to our Lord's spiritual eye, this was 
a beautiful representation of what a soul may do in prospect of dismissal from his 
earthly stewardship at death. He may take the money he happens to possess, and, 
feeling that it is not his own absolutely, but God*s, and that he is only a steward of it, 
he can use it liberally, making the troubles of his brethren lighter, so that, having laid 
them under obligations to him, he can calculate with certainty upon their cordial 
sympathy in the world beyond the grave. A prudent outlay may make hosts of 
friends among the immortals beyond; in a word, money may be utilized as a very 
important means of grace. 

L MAMMoy 18 A BAD MASTER. (Ycr. 13.) We start with this thought as a kind of 
background to the more comforting teaching which our Lord here emphasizes. The 
soul that is enslaved by mammon becomes miserable. Is not this implied in the term 
'* miser," which designates the slave of money ? The poor slave is kept grinding 
away, amassing more and more, and yet never getting any benefit from all the lust of 
gold. Nothing seems more foolish and insane than the race for riches; nothing more 
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ruinous than the snares into which the runners falL When life's end comes and the 
accumulated hoard has to be left behind, the coodition of the soul is pitiful indeed. 

IL Ok the otheb haxd, moxey mat be made a very useful sebvaxt. (Vers. 
1 — 9.) For nothing is gained by denying that money is a great power. How much 
it can accomplish ! Every departmeut of enterprise regards muney as the " one thing 
needfuL" So powerful is it, that people by the use of it may become thoroughly hatedf 
as muny selfish speculators and covetous people are every day. On the other hand, it 
may bo so wisely laid out as to increase our friends to troops. A judicious use of 
money can gather friends around us by the thousand. It may senre xu by increasing 
our list of friends. 

IIL MoxET CAN BE USED BY US TO SERVE GoD. (Vers. 10 — 12.) This is the gist of 
Christ's teaching in the parable before us ; and we never use money aright until we 
have got this idea driven home of serving Grod by it. And to emphasize this, let us 
notice : 1. Money is OocTi, and we are never more than stewards of it. This truth 
underlies the whole parable, llie very rich man who has the steward is Grod. We 
are all his stewards, faithful or unfaithful, as the case may be, in our use of his money. 
It is never ours apart from Grod; it is ours only as his stewards. Other things are 
held far more surely — for example, education, thoughts, culture. They enter our 
being and become ours, we have reason to believe, for evermore. Bnt money is only 
ours for a time — a loan from God to be put out to a proper use. 2. We are/aithjul in 
our stewardship when we give ungrudingly to those who are in real need, God gives 
us *' enough and to spare " for the purpose of laying the needy under obligation. In 
this way we transmute our money into gratitude. The gratitude of the assisted is 
better than the money, for it abides and cau be enjoyed when money cannot. 3. God 
guarantees the gratitude and the reward. Some ot the recipients may turn out to be 
ungrateful, but " he that giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord," and '* Inasmuch 
as ye have done it nnto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me." We are, therefore, sure of the highest recognition when for the Lord's sake we 
help our fellows. 

IV. The tbuly generous and liberal soul has a welcome awaitiko him in the 
ETERNAL TABERNACLES. (Ver. 9.) The expression, "eternal tabernacles," to adopt 
the Revised Version, seems to indicate everlasting progress to be realized in the next 
life. We shall be moving onwards even there to higher and higher attainment. Those 
we have befriended here will receive us into their eternal tents. There will be recog- 
nition and fellowship and its accompanying progress. What a judicious outlay to 
have all this awaiting us in the world to come ! What a means of grace money may 
thus become ! and what a help to glory ! Let the so-called unjust steward, then, 
admonish us to make the most of our capital on earth, that we may have the best 
heavenly return from it when we have left the money behind us for ever. — R. M. £. 

Vers. 14 — 31. — The misuse of money. The possibility of making ** friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness " has been clearly set before us by our Lord in the pre- 
ceding parable. The " eternal tents " may afiford us warmest welcome if we have con- 
scientiously used our money. But the Pharisees who needed the warning against 
covetoi sness only derided him for his pains. It is supposed that it was his poverty 
which they thought took away his right to speak as he did of riches. He is conse- 
quently compelled to turn upon them a severer rebuke, and he does so in the sentences 
preceding, as well as in the substance of, the next parable. The intermediate sentences 
need not long detain us. Christ charges the Pharisees with self 'justification. Now, 
this can only take place '* before men." It is an appeal to a mere human tribunal — to 
those who can only judge by the appearance, but cannot search the heart. God, he 
tells them plainly, will not endorse this justification. He will reverse the sentence of 
self-complacency. He follows up this by stating the permanence of the Law, The 
reputation of the Pharisees may wither and decay, but not one tittle of the Law shall 
fail. And in present circumstances he declares that the Divine kingdom is being 
stormed by anxious men who have learned to humble themselves in penitence and 
pass into exaltation through pardon. They ought to see to it that they are not induced 
Dy lust to play fast and loose with the unchanging Law, and to imagine that they can 
divorce their wives on the usual pretexts, and be guiltless. But now we must proceed 
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to the striking parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Upon the details of the story 
vre do not tarry. It is an exquisitely powerful picture. The artist is here at his best. 
The rich man in his " purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day; " the poor 
man ** laid at his gate, full of sores,'* and thankful for the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man's table and for the attention of the dogs ; then two deaths, when lo 1 the positions 
are reversed, and the poor man finds himself in the bosom of Abraham and with his 
good things all about him, while the rich man finds himself in utter poverty, in need 
of everything and sure of nothing. The picture closes, too, all hope for such a selfish 
soul as the rich man proved himself to be. The following lessons are here taught us. 

L Every one with means has ample opportunity in this life of betno gene- 
rous. (Ver. 20.) The friends of the poor man laid him, or, as the word (}fi4fi\riTo) 
may mean, " threw him down " at the rich man's gate.^ There could be no doubt 
about the rich man's opporttmity ; it was pressed upon his notice. And amid all the 
artificial separations which civilization makes between rich and poor, there is always 
some friendly hand to force opportunity upon us. " The poor we have with us always." 
They appear, do what we may, at the feast of life, and we cannot exclude them from 
our contsiderations. It requires an effort to be utterly ungenerous. Now, we ought to 
bless God that he has not left us with any excuse for hard-heartedness. He brings the 
world's needs to our very gates. He emphasizes opportunity. He gives us outflow for 
our generosities. He will not leave us in our hard-heartedness, but calls us evermore 
to nobler things. 

II. Self-indulgence makes people absolutely pitiless. (Ver. 21.) Mosheim, 
in a suggestive discourse from this parable, reminds us at the outset of the words of 
Peter about "fleshly lusts warring against the soul.^* It is wonderful how hard- 
hearted luxurious living can make people. The rich man in the parable can find in 
his heart to pass out and in and never once to relieve his poor brother. The latter may 
have got crumbs from the rich man's table, but if he did, it was more likely by the 
servants' charity than by the master's orders. From the self-indulgent worldlius he 
got no consideration. He is ignored, for the selfish soul has become pitiless. When 
self is supreme, it can shut out all consideration of others from one's thoughts. When 
they obtrude themselves or are obtruded upon our attention, we say, alas I that they 
have no claim upon us, forgetting that they are our brothers. Against such hard- 
heartedness we should all be upon our guard. 

IIL Death, in depriving the selfish souli of his good things, leaves him neces- 
sarily IK torment. (Vers. 22, 23.) Good living is a most dangerous habit when it 
constitutes any man's aiL A soul, to be confined to this tarifif, is in danger of dying 
into utter want. The round of sensual indulgence goes on day after day, the appetites 
are gorged, and man sinks down into the animal pure and simple. Now, if the world 
beyond makes no provision for such gross indulgences ; if it has no venison and cham- 
pagne ; if the appetites are left without a larder and the famine of the senses has come ;^ 
what kind of life must the poor soul have ? It needs no furnace of actual fire to secure 
his torment. The burning desire, within which nothing can quench, leaves him of 
necessity in torment. If God has made no provision for the intemperate^ for the 
gourmand, for the dissolute, in their environment beyond the grave, must not their 
lusts, denied satisfaction, be perpetual torment ? The torment of imsatisfied desire, the 
hunger of a self-centred spirit, must be terrible 1 

IV. Unbelief is inexcusable, and may be invincible. (Vers. 27 — 31.) The 
■elfish worldling had evidently been living without regard to a future life. In his 
torment he realizes that his five brethren are living the same heedless life. Lest, 
therefore, they should come and increase his torment, he asks that Lazarus be sent on 
a special mission to warn them about their doom. Now, it is plain that, with Moses 
and the prophets in their hands, they were without excuse. What, then, did Moses 
and the prophets teach ? They do not teach with great distinctness the doctrine of a 
future life. They undoubtedly imply that doctrine. But the question is — Did the rich 
man or his brethren need that doctrine to guard them against inhumanity of life? 
Must I tremble before prospective torment ere I am convinced that I ought to be 

* Cf. Bruce's • Parabolic Teaching of Christ,' p. 388. 
' ' Heilige Ueden,' erster theil, s. 65, etc 
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generouB and considerate ? ^ Nay, do I not know by the law of conscience that such 
conduct aft U inhuman must incur the curse of Gud ? Even the pagans are inexcusable 
when tbey live inhuman lives. Besides, we must not, with the rich man, ima^ne that 
a prescribed miracle may overbear all unbelief. Unbelief may be invincible. No 
miracle may be strong enough to defeat self-will. May we all be kept from sach a 
hardened state ! 

y. AbBAHAX, as he cherishes LaZABUS IX THE OTHER LIFE, SHOWS US HOW A RICH 
XAK MAT PERPETUATE HIS KIXDLY OFFICES AXD IXFLUEXCE. (VerS. 23 — 25.) It haS 

been very properly observed that in Abraham we have a rich man in blessedness, as a 
»6t-off to the other rich man in torment. Abraham was very probably the richer of 
the two while in life, but be bad used his wealth for the good of his fellows. He had 
cherished the poor and needy. And so it is to <rood-hearted, faithful Abraham that the 
consolation of Lazarus is committed. Here the habits of helpfulness which the patriarch 
had cultivated upon earth find exercise in the better world. What a prospect is thns 
opened up to the large-hearted ! Heaven will be full of opportunity for ministration. 
Those whose lot has been a hard one in this world will be taken to the bosom of the 
patriarchs ef God — those who have become ** seniors " in bis house of many mansions 
—and receive from them the compensation which Grod has in store for all who have 
learned to love him. — B. M« E* 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Vers. 1 — 37. —The Master's teaching on the 
mibject of the injury worked on the souls of 
others by our sins. The disciples pray for 
an increcue of faith that they may be kept 
from such sins. The Lord^s reply. His little 
varable on humility. The healing of the ten 
lepers. The ingratitude of all save one. The 
question of the Pharisees as to the coming of 
the kingdom. The Lord*s answer ^ and his 
teaching respecting the awful suddenness of 
the advent of the Son of man. 

Vers. 1, 2.— Then said he imto the dis- 
dples, It is impossible but that offences will 
eome: but woe unto him, through whom 
they eome ! It were better for him that a 
mlUstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones. The thread 
of connection here is not very obvious, and 
many expositors are content with regarding 
this seventeenth chapter as simply contain- 
ing certain lessons of teaching placed here 
by St. Luke without regard to anything 
which preceded or succeeded them in the 
narrative, these expositors regardiujo: the 
contents of thb chapter as well authenti- 
cated sayings of the Master, which were 
xepcated to Luke or Paul without any pre- 
cise note of time or place, and which ap- 
peared to them too Important for them to 
omit in these memoirs of the Divine life. 
Notwithstanding this deliberate opinion, 
endorsed by Godot and others, there does 
seem a clear connection here with the narra- 
tive immediately preceding. The Divine 



Blaster, while mourning oyer the sorrowfol 
certainty of offences being committed in the 
present confused and disordered state of 
things, yet pronounces a bitter woe on the 
soul of the man through whose agency the 
offences were wrought. The ** little ones " 
whom these offences would injure are clearly 
in this instance not children, although, of 
course, the words would include the very 
young, for whom Jesus ever showed the 
tendcrest love ; but the reference is clearly to 
disciples whose faith was only as yet we€Lk 
and wavering — to men and women who 
would be easily influenced either for good 
or evil. The offences, then, especially 
alluded to were no doubt the worldlineas 
and selfishness of professors of godliness. 
The sight of these, professedly serving God 
and all the while serving mammon more 
earnestly, would bring the very name of 
God^s service into evU odour with some; 
while with others such conduct would serve 
as an example to be imitated. The selfish 
rich man of the great parable just spoken, 
professedly a religious man, one who evi- 
dently prided himself on his descent from 
Abraham the friend of God, and yet lived 
as a heartless, selfish sinner, who was even- 
tually condemned for inhumanity, was pro- 
bably in tho Lord's mind when he spoke 
thus. What fatal injury to the cause of 
true religion would be caused by one such 
life as that ! It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
east into the sea. This was a punishment 
not unknown among the ancients. The 
ancient Latin Version, and Biardon in his 



' Cf. Bruoe, tt( supra. 
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recension of St. Luke, read here, *' It were 
better for him tiiat he had never been born, 
or that a millstone," etc. The awful sequel 
to a life which apparently had given the 
offence to which the Lord referred, endorses 
this terrible alternative. Tes; better indeed 
for him had that evil life been cut short 
eTen by such a death of horror as the Mas- 
ter pictures here, when he speaks of the 
living being cast into the sea bound to a 
millstone. 

Yer. 3. — Take heed to youiselTes : If thy 
brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; 
and if he repent, forgive him. '* But do you 
take heed," the Lord went on to say, ** my 
disciples ; you too are in danger of commit- 
ting deadly sin yourselves, and of doing my 
cause irreparable injury. Soft living in 
selfish luxury, about which I have been 
speaking lately, is not the only wrong you 
can commit ; there is sore danger that men 
placed as you are will judge others harshly, 
even cruelly, and so offend in another way 
' the little ones ' pressing into the kingdom : 
this is your especial snare." Things Jesus 
had noticed, perhaps congratulatory, self- 
sufficient comments he hail heard them make 
on the occasion of the lately spoken parable 
of Dives, very likely had suggested this 
grave warning. So here he tells them, the 
future teachers of his Church, how they 
must act; while ever the bold, untiring, 
fearless rebukers of all vice, of every phase 
of selfishness, they must be never tired of 
exercising forgiveness the moment the of- 
fender is sorry. The repentant sinner must 
never be repelled by them. 

Yer. 5. — ^And the apostles said nnto the 
Lord, Inereaae onr foith. The disciples, 
moved by the severe and cutting rebuke of 
their Master — a rebuke they probably felt 
their harsh, self-congratulatory state of mind 
had well merited— come to him and ask him 
to g^ve them such an increased measure of 
faith as would enable them to play better 
the difficult and responsible part he had 
assigned them. They evidently felt their 
weakness deeply, but a stronger faith would 
•upplv them with new strength; they 
would thus be guided to form a wiser, 
gentler judgment of others, a more severe 
opinion too of themselves. 

Yer. 6. — ^And the Lord said, If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might 
■ay nnto thu sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou planted in the 
■ea; and it should obey you. The Lord 
signifies that a very slight real faith, which 
he compares to the mustard seed, that 
smallest of grains, would be of power suffi- 
cient to accomplish what seemed to them 
impossible. In other words, he says, **If 
you have any real faith at all, you will be 
able to win the victory over yourselves 



necessary for a perpetual loving judgment 
of others." The sycamine tree here men- 
tioned in his comparison is not the syca- 
more; he was probably standing close by 
the tree in question as he spoke. The 
sycamine is the black mulberry, Moru$ 
nigray still called aycamenea in Greece. 

Yers. 7, 8. — ^But which of you, haying a 
servant ploughing or feeding cattle, will say 
unto him by-and-by, when he is come from 
the field, Go and sit down to meati and 
will not rather say unto him. Hake ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself; and 
serve me, till I have eaten and drunken; 
and afterward thou shalt eat and dnnkt 
And here we have the Lord^s answer to his 
disciples' request to increase their faith. 
They were asking for a boon he would not, 
nay, could not, grant them yet. A small 
measure of real faith was sufficient to teach 
them that God would give them strength 
enough to keep themselves from oommitting 
this offence against love and charity of 
which he warned them so solemnly; but 
they prayed for more. ** They were asking 
for faith, not only in a measure sufficient for 
obedience, but for a faith which would ex- 
clude all uncertainty and doubt. They were 
looking for the crown of labour before their 
work was done, for the wreath of the con- 

?ueror before they had fought the battle. . . • 
n other words, the * increase of faith ' for 
which the apostles prayed was only to come 
through obedience to their Master's will " 
(Dean Plumptre). The little parable was 
to teach tliem that they were not to look to 
accomplishing great things by a strong faith 
given to them in a moment of time, but they 
were to labour on patiently and bravely, 
and aftertoard8i as in the parable-&tory, they 
too should eat and drink. It was to show 
them that in the end they should receive 
that higher faith they prayed for, which was 
to be the reward for patient, gallant toiL 
And gird thyself, and serve me. It is scarcely 
wise, as we have before remarked, to press 
each sepsirate detail of the Lord's parables. 
Zeller, quoted by Stier, " makes, however, an 
application of this to the 'inner world of 
the heart,' in which there is no going 
straightway to sit down at table when a 
man comes from his external calling and 
sphere of labour, but we must gird ourselves 
to serve the Lord, and so prepare ourselves 
for the time when he will receive us to his 
supper." This is interesting, but it is doubt- 
ful if tho Lord intended these special appli- 
cations. The general sense of the parable 
is clear. It teaches two things to all who 
would be, then or in the ages to come, 
his disciples— patience and humility. It 
reminds men, too, that his service is an 
arduous one, and that for those really en- 
gaged in it it not only brings hard toil in 
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the fields during the day, but also further 
duties often in the evening-tide. There is 
no rest for the faithful and true servant of 
Jesus, and this restless work must be 
patiently gone through, perhaps for long 
years. 

Vers. 9, 10.— Doth lie thank that servant 
becaiue he did the things that were com- 
manded him t I trow not. So likewise ye, 
when ye shall have done all those things 
which are cpmmanded yon, say, We are on- 
profitable servants : we have done that which 
was our duty to do. And for tho loyal, 
patient, unwearied worker there must bo no 
sayuis:, ** What shall we have therefore ? " 
(Matt. xix. 27). No spirit of self-com- 
placency and of self-satiijfaction must be 
allowed to brood over the faithful servant's 
thoughts. In much of the Lord's teaching 
at this period of his life tho position of man 
as regards God seems to have been dwelt on. 
God is all ; man is nothing. lu God's great 
love is man's real treasure ; man is simply a 
steward of some of God's possessions for a 
time; man is a servant whose duty it is to 
work ceaselessly for his Master, God. There 
are hints of great rewards reserved for the 
faithful steward in heaven, promises that a 
time should come when the unwearied 
servant should sit down and eat and drink 
in his Master's house ; but these high guer- 
dons were not earned, but were simply /rec, 
gracioui gifts from the Divine Sovereign to 
his creatures who should try to do his will. 
This patient, unwearied toil ; this deep sense 
of indjCbteclncss to God who loves man with 
80 intense, so strange a love ; this feeling that 
we can never do enough for him, tliat when 
"we have taxed all our energies to the utmost 
in his service, we have dune little or no- 
thing, and yet that all the while he is smil- 
ing on with his smile of indescribable love ; 
— this is what will increase the disciples' 
faith, and only this. And in this way did 
the Lord reply to the disciples' prayer, 
** Increase our laith." 

Ver. 11. — And it came to pass, as he went 
to Jemsalem. Just a note of time and 
place inserted by St. Luke to remind the 
reader that all these incidents took place, 
this important teaching and the momentous 
revelations concerning man's present and 
future were spoken, during those Inst few 
months preceding the Crucifixion, and gene- 
rally in that long, slow progress from the 
north of Palestine tlirough Galilee and 
Samaria to the holy city. 

Vers. 12, 13. — And as he entered into a 
eertain village, there met him ten men that 
were lepers, which stood afar off : and they 
lifted np their voices, and said, Jesus, Mas- 
ter, have mercy on ns. These met him 
somewhere outside the village, separated, by 
the fact of their unhappy malady, leprosy, I 



from their fellows, in accordance with the 
old Mosaic Law of Lev. xiii. 46, '* He is un- 
clean : he shall dwell alone ; without the 
camp shall his habitation be." These had 
no doubt heard of the many lepers who 
had been healed by the Galilajan Teacher 
who was then drawing nigh the village. 
They did not venture to approach him, but 
they attracted his attention with their hoarse, 
sad cry. The legal distance which these 
unfortunates were compelled to keep from 
passers-by was a hundred paces. He does 
not seem to have touched them, or talked 
with them, but with an impressive majesty 
bids them go and return thanks for their 
cure, which his will had already accom- 
plished. They evidently believed implicitly 
in his healing power, for without further 
question they went on their wav as he had 
commanded, and as they went the poor suf- 
ferers felt a new and, to them, a quite 
strange thrill of health course through their 
veins; they felt their prayer was granted, 
and that the fell disease had left them. They 
were not sent to the capital city ; any priest 
in any town was qualified to pronounce on 
the completeness of a cure in this malady 
(Lev. xiv. 2—32). 

Ver. 16. — And he was a Samaritan. Ap- 
parently nine of these lepers were Jews, and 
only one a Samaritan. This man would not 
have been allowed to associate with Jews 
but for the miserable disease with which he 
was afflicted, and which obliterated all dis- 
tinction of race and caste. It is the same 
now at Jerusalem; in the leper-houses, 
termed •* Abodes of the Unfortunate," Jews 
and Mohammedans will live together. 
Under no other circumstances will these 
hostile peoples do this. 

Ver. 17. — Where are the ninet It has 
been suggested that the priests, in their 
hostility to Jesus, hindered the return of Uie 
nine. The one who was a Samaritan would 
naturally pay little heed to a remonstrance 
from such a quarter. From the terms of 
the narrative it is, however, more likely that 
the strange Samaritan, as soon as he felt he 
was really cured, moved by intense, adoring 
gratitade, at once turned back to offer his 
humble, heartfelt thanks to his Deliverer. 
The others, now they had got what they so 
earnestly required, forgot to be grateful, and 
hurried off to the priests to procure their 
certificate of health, that they might plunge 
at once again into the varied distractions of 
everyday life — into business, pleasure, and 
the like. The Master appears especially 
moved by this display. He seems to see in 
the thanklcssuess of the nine, contrasted 
with the conduct of the one, the ingratitude 
of men as a whole, ^* as a prophetic type of 
what will also ever take place " (Stier;. 

Ver. 19.— Thy faith hatii made thee whole. 
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This was somethiDg more than tlie first 
noble gift, which he, in common with his 
nine feilow-saffererd, had received. A new 
power was his from that day forth. Closely 
miited to his Master, we may think of the 
poor unknown Samaritan for ever among 
the friends of Jesus here and in the world 
to come. l*here are degrees in grace here. 
The nine had faith enough to belieye im- 
plicitly in the Master's power, and in con- 
sequence they received his glorious gift of 
health and strength ; but they cared to go 
no further. The one, on the other hand, 
struck with the majesty and the love of 
Jesus, determined to learn more of his 
Benefiictor. From henceforth we may con- 
sider the Samaritan was one of ^'his 
own.*' SS. Luke and Paul gladly recorded 
this ''memory," and no doubt not once or 
twice in the eventful story of their future 
lives used the incident as a text for their 
teaching when they spoke to the stranger 
Gentiles in far cities. Being a hated 
Samaritan, they would say, argued no hard- 
ness of heart, nor was it any bar to the 
beiitowal of Jesus' most splendid gifts, first 
of life here, and then of life glorious and 
full in the world to come. 

Yer. 20. — And when he was demanded of 
the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
thonld come. The following discourse of 
the Lord in reply to the Pharisee question, 
•When Cometh the kingdom?" was delivered, 
clearly, in the closing days of the ministry, 
probably just before the Passover Feast, 
and in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
The query was certainly not put in a 
friendly spirit. The questioners had evi- 
dently caught the drift of much of our 
Lord's late teaching, and had seen how 
plainly he was alluding to himself as 
Messiah. This seems to have been the 
starting-point of their bitter, impatient 
inquiry. We must remember that the great 
rabbinic schools in which these Pharisees 
had received their training connected the 
coming of Messiah with a grand revival of 
Jewish power. If in reality this GalilsBan 
Babbi, with his strange powers, his new 
doctrines, his scathing words of reproach 
which he was ever presuming to address to 
the leaders in Israel, — if in reality he were 
Messiah, when was that golden age, which 
the long looked-for Hope of Israel was to 
introduce, to commence? But the words, 
we can well conceive, were spoken with the 
bitterest irony. With what scorn those 
proud, rich men from Jerusalem looked on 
the friendless Teacher of Galilee, we know. 
We seem to hear the muttering which 
accompanied the question : *' Thou our King 
Messiah I " The kingdom of Ood cometh not 
with observation. This answer of our Lord's 
may be paraphrased : " The kingdom of God 



cometh not in conjunction with such obser- 
vation and watching for external glorious 
things as now exist among you here. Lo, it 
will burst upon you suddenly, unawares." 
The English word " observation " answers to 
the signification of the Greek as meaning a 
singularly anxious watching. 

Yer. 21. — Neither shall they say, Lo here ! 
or, lo there! for, behold, the Idngdom of 
Ood is within yon. That kingdom will be 
marked out on no map, for, lo^ it is even 
now in your midst. It may be asked— How 
'*in your midst"? Scarcely not as Godet 
and Olshausen, following Chrysostom, think, 
in your hearts. The kingdom of God could 
not be said to be in the hearts of those 
Pharisees to whom the Master was espe- 
cially directing his words of reply here. It 
should be rather understood in the midst of 
your ranks ; so Meyer and Farrar and others 
interpret it. 

Yer. 22. — And he said unto the disciples. 
The Master now turns to the disciples, and, 
basing his words still upon the question of 
the Pharisees, he proceeds to deliver a 
weighty discourse upon the coming of the 
kingdom which will be manifest indeed, and 
externally, as well as internally, exceeding 
glorious, and for which this kingdom, now 
at its first beginning, will be for long ages 
merely a concealed preparation. Some of 
the imagery and figures used in this dis- 
course reappear in the great prophecy in 
Matt. xxiv. (a shorter report of which St. 
Luke gives, ch. xxi. 8 — o6). Here, how- 
ever, the teaching has no reference to the 
siege of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Jewish polity, but only to "the times 
of the end." The days will come, when ye 
shall desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and ye shall not see it. In the 
first place, our Lord addressed these words 
to the disciples, who, in the long weary 
vears of toil and bitter opposition which lav 
before them, would often long to be bacK 
again among the days of the old Galilssan 
life, when they could take their doubts and 
fears to their Master, when they could listen 
without stint to his teaching, to the words 
which belonged to the higher wisdom. Oh, 
could they have him only for one day in 
their midst again I But they have a broader 
and more far-reaching reference ; they speak 
also to all his servants in the long Christian 
ages, who will be often weary and dispirited 
at the seemingly hopeless nature of the 
conflict they are waging. Then will these 
indeed long with an intense longing for 
their Lord, who for so many centuries keeps 
silence. These will often sigh for just one 
day of that presence so little valued and 
thought of when on earth. 

Yer. 23.— And they shall say to yon. See 
here ; or, See there : go not after them, nor 
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follow them. Again addressed to the dis- 
ciples in the first iDstanoe, but with a far 
more extended reference. In the early dajs 
of Christianity such false reports were ex- 
ceedingly frequent; false Messiahs, too, 
from time to time sprang up; unhealthy 
Tisions of an immediate return disturbed 
tho peace and broke into the quiet, steady 
work of the Church. Nor have these dis- 
turbiug visions been unknown in later ages 
of Christianity. Dean Alford has a curious 
comment here. He sees in the words of 
this verse a warning to all so-called exposi- 
tors and followers of expositors of prophecy 
who cry, " See here 1 or, See there 1 " every 
time that war breaks out or revolutions 
occur. 

Yer. 24.— For as the lightning, that light- 
•neth ont of the one part under heaven, 
■hineth unto the other part under heaven; 
■0 shall also l^e Son of man be in his day. 
•* Yes," went on the Master, " let not delusive 
expectations interrupt you or turn you aside 
out of the narrow way of patient faith, for 
my coming will, like the lightning, be 
sudden, and will gleam forth on every side. 
There will be no possibility of mistake then." 

Yer. 25.— Bat first most he suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this generation. 
But, and here again he repeats **as a 
solemn refrain to ail his teaching," the 
warning to his own of the fearful end fast 
coming on him. If he is to come again 
with glory, he must first go away with 
shame, persecuted, forsaken, by the genera- 
tion then living. The suffering Messiah 
must precede the glorified Messiah. After 
this rejection and suffering would begin 
the period alluded to above (ver. 22) as 
the time when men should long to have 
him only for one day in their midst. During 
this period Messiah should continue invisi- 
ble to mortal eye. How long this state was 

to continue, one century or (eighteen 

have already passed), Jesus himself, in his 
humiliation, knew not; but he announced 
(vers. 26 — 30) that a gloomy state of things 
on earth would be brought to a close by his 
reappearance. Ah I " when the Son of man 
Cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?** 

Yers. 26— 28.— As it was in the days of 
Koe (Noah) ... as it was in the days of Lot 
The prominent sin of the antediluvian, he 
reminds them, was sensuality in its varied 
forms. The torch of religious feeling will 
have waned in that unknown and possibly 
distant future when Messiah shall reap- 
pear, and will be burning with a pale, ftdnt 
Ught. The bulk of mankind will be given 
up to a sensuality which the higher 
culture then generally reached will have 
been utterly powerless to check or even to 
modify. Men, just as in the days when the 
ark was building and Noah was preaching. 



as in the days when the dark cloud was 
gathering over the doomed cities of the 
plain and Abraham was praying, will be 
entirely given up to their pursuits, their 
pleasures, and their sins. They will argue 
that the sun rose yesterday and on many 
yesterdays; of course it will rise to-morrow. 
Perfect security will have taken possession 
of the whole race, just as, on a smaller scale, 
was the case in the days of Noah and of 
Lot, when the fiouds came and the fire, and 
did their stem, pitiless work ; so will that 
day of the second coming of Messiah, with 
its bloody and fiery dawn, assuredly come 
on man when he is utterly unprepared. 

Yer. 30. — Even thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of man is revealed. ** Is re- 
vealed," that is to say, he has been present 
all along, through those long ages of wait- 
ing ; only an impenetrable veil has hid him 
from mortal eyes. In that day will the veil 
be lifted, *'and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced " (Zech. xii. 10). 

Yers. 31, 32.— In that day, he whioh shall 
be upon the house-top, and his staff in the 
house, let him not oome down to take it away : 
and he that is in the field, let him likewise 
not return hack. Remember Lot's wife. The 
Lord, with this striking imagery, describes, 
not the attitude which men who would be 
saved must assume when he appears with 
power and great glory — there will be no time 
then to shape any new way of life — ^but it 
pictures the attitude they must always main- 
tain, if they would be his servants, towards 
the things of this world. His servants most 
be ready to abandon all earthly blessings at 
a moment's notice ; none but those who have 
been sitting loosely to these will be able, 
when the sudden cry comes, at once to toss 
away all, and so to meet the long-tarrying 
Bridegroom. The reminder of Lot*s wife — 
a very familiar story to Jews — warned all 
would-be disciples of the danger of the 
double service, God and the world, and how 
likely the one who attempted it would be to 
perish miserably. 

Yer. 33.— Whosoever shall seek to saye 
his life shall lose it ; and whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it Yery deep 
must have been the impression which this 
saying made upon the early Church. 8o 
literally did many interpret it, that the 
wiser and more thoughtful men in the con- 
gregations during the days of persecution 
had often to prevent persons of both sexes 
recklessly throwing away their lives in the 
conflict with the Koman authorities. Yery 
many in the first three oenturies positively 
courted martyrdom. 

Yers. 31, 35.— I tell yon, in that night there 
shall be two men in one bed ; the one shall 
he taken, and the other shall be left. Two 
women shall be grinding together ; the one 
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ahAll be taken, the other left. How taken ? 
Not, aa some echolan have supposed, taken 
only to peritky but taken away oy the Lord 
in the way described by St. Paul in 1 Thess. 
It. 17, where he paints how the faithful 
servant who is living when the Lord returns 
in glory, will be caught up in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air. The other will 
be left. Thus, as it has been strikingly 
obeerved, ** the beings who have been most 
closely connected here below shall, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be parted for ever." 

Ver. 36 is wantiog in nearly all the oldest 
authorities. It was subsequently inserted 
in this place by copyists from Matt. xxiv. 40 
— a passage in which much of the imagery 
here used was repeated by the Master. In 
one important feature this discourse differs 
from that delivered at Jerusalem a little 
later, and reported at length by St. Matthew 
in his twenty-fourth chapter. There is no 
reference here (in St. Luke) to the siege of 
Jerusalem; the whole teaching is purely 
teleological, and deals exclusively with what 
will take place at the close of this age. 

Ver. 37.~And they answered and said 
QOto him, Where, Lord t The disciples were 
still unable to grasp the full meaning of 
their Master's words when he spoke of his 
second advent being visible in all parts of 
the world, comparing it to a flash of lightning 
which gleams at the same instant in every 
point of the horizon. ** Where, Lord, will 
all this take place which tliou hast been 
telling us about ? " And he said unto them, 
Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together. The imagery 
is taken from Job xxxix. 30, ^* Where the 



slain are, there is she *' (tlie eagle) ; the bird 
intended being most probably the great 
vulture, well known in Syria. It is seen, 
for instance, travellers tell us, in hundreds 
on the Plain of Gennesaret ; it is a hideous- 
looking bird, equal to the eagle in size and 
strength, and acts as a scavenger to purify 
the earth from the putrid carcases with 
which it would otherwise be encumbered. 
*' Do you ask where all this will take place ? 
As the curtain of the future rolls up be- 
fore my inward eye, I see the vultures of 
Divine vengeance flying in flocks athwart 
the whole area of the earth; the sky is 
darkened with their numbers; far as my 
eye can reach, I still see them. Alas ! for 
the habitable earth, my Father's goodly 
world ... it is rank everywhere with cor- 
ruption . . . wheresoever the carcase is, there 
the vultures will gather together" (Dr. 
Morrison). The Lord's answer to the 
question—" Where ? " was that his words ap- 
plied to the whole earth. The terrible and 
awful scenes he had pictured would tcdce 
place everywhere. The carcase, as Godet 
phrases it, is ** humanity, entirely secular and 
destitute of the life of Uod. . . . The eagles 
(vultures) represent punishment alighting 
on such a society." There is another inter- 
pretation of these words, which, although 
many great expositors favour it, must be 
rejected as improbable, being so alien to the 
context of the whole passage." The dead 
body (the carcase), according to these inter- 
preters, is the body of Christ, and the eagles 
are his saints, who flock to his presence, and 
who feed upon him, especially in the act of 
Holy Communion. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 10. — The Addition Besought. We are not informed of the circumstances 
which called forth the discourse condensed in the first ten verses of the chapter. An 
occasion was, by some incident, provided for a solemn warning against the sin of an 
unforgiving and uncharitable spirit. And this warning apparently intensified a con- 
viction which had been simmering in the minds of the disciples, and led to the prayer, 
** Lord, Increase [or, ' add to us '] faith." Have we not a part in this cry ? Are there 
not some of us who feel that, although we live in the light of Christ's Word and 
kingdom, we yet need one great addition — faith ? — 

" The childlike faith that asks not sight. 
Waits not for wonder or for sign." 

I. The fbayeb supposes a want. Trace this want from two or three positions. 1. 
Reflect how sorely we are wanting in a lively sense of the great truths of our holy faith. 
These truths are not mere opinions ; they are facts. The seat of the doctrine is the fact ; 
it is with the facts that faith has primarily to do. Are we receiving the facts with our 
whole mind and strength ? That God is ; that Jesus Christ is ; that the Holy Spirit 
of God is witnessing with our spirits and helping our infirmities; — what of these 
fundamental verities? Realize what a thorough grasp of these facts would involve; 
what manner of persons they ought to be to whom they are matters of experience and 
consciousness. And what are we ? Alas 1 is it not too certain that, between the 
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truths in which we declare our belief, and the affections and attitudes of our minds, 
there is a sad disproporticn ; that whilst we say, " Lord, I believe,*' we have need of the 
addition, " Help our unbelief; add to us faith "? 2. Reflect again, how constantly we 
are reminded that the words of Christ are " too deep, too high^*for us. Even when we 
follow him as our Master, how dim are our apprehensions of his truth I Perhaps this 
was the immediate reason of the apostles' prayer. They had been listening to wonder- 
ful teaching — e,g. the cycle of parables in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters — and, 
after hearing all, how poor was the vision of the realities with which the sayings were 
charged 1 And the demand made on them in respect of forgiveness, how could they 
meet such a demand in a world like this ? "0 Lord, thy thoughts are very deep, thy 
commandment is exceeding broad ; add faith 1 " Can we not sympathize? Do we not 
often feel that Christ's doctrine is pitched on a not« far above the level of our mind? 
We think that it will not do to interpret it too literally, that we must take only broad 
and general views. The teaching as to conduct seems too fine, too pure and other- 
worldly for the state of things about us. How can we realize it? " Lord, add to us 
faith." 3. Reflect, once more — when we look around, what is one of the chief wants of 
the time f Is it not faith ? How much of the instruction given in Christian churches 
is halting and confused ! — the sceptic too evidently looking over the shoulder ! Religion 
is a thing talked about rather than lived in^ And when we scrutinize the counte- 
nances of the ** anonymous many-sided " force which we call society, what furrows 
appear in it 1 what lines betokening the absence of trust — man in man, having its root 
in the absence of trust; man in the living God! Is not this signified in the conflict of 
interests — labour and capital, class against class. To bridge the yawning social chasms, 
oh for a new spirit of faith ! We need a chasm-bridging Church — a Church presenting, 
with a new force, the ideal of Christian brotherhood. ** Lord, add to those who call 
on thy Name the faith by which the just live, through which * they work victories, 
obtain promises, stop the mouths of lions ' ! " It is because of the lack of an heroic trust 
in the living God and his government that so few sycamine trees are plucked up by 
the root, so few mountains of sin and pride are cast into the sea. '* Lord, bid us 
stretch forth our palsied hand, that we may take the fulness of thy grace 1 Add to us 
faith I " 

II. So much for the want which the prayer supposes. Consider the boope akd 
IMPORT OF THE PRAYER ITSELF. First, it suggcsts the Way of the addition ; secondly, 
it reminds us of the conditions on which the increase sought is realized. 1. The way of 
the addition. " The apostles said unto the Lord,^* It is the only example of a common 
appeal, the only instance of the apostles, as distinct from the disciples, having a special 
concerted supplication. Sometimes there was a holy restraint on them, and they 
durst not ask him. But this is a matter on which they could speak ; it came out of 
the sense of their relation to him that they should go, with their great weakness, direct 
to his presence. Sometimes, when the hard saying was uttered, they reasoned one 
with another. But this is not a matter for conference. Only the hand of the Lord 
opened wide can supply the needed addition. For so it is. In pressing with the little 
we have to the Lord himself, we get the addition, we have the faith. Any faith, any 
trust whatsoever in the eternal love and righteousness, is a gift of Grod, a hold which 
God has on you, and which, if you only go whither it would lead, will bear you to a 
confidence more complete and unreserved. The one thing is, do not stop, mourning 
over what you have not ; use what you have ; it is enough to lead you to the Lord. 
Little-faith, at least thou canst cry. Cry the more, the more that the noisy world 
within or without bids thee hold thy peace. Cry the more, the less thou dost seem to 
have. " To them that have no might, he increaseth strength." " This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him." 2. Further, connecting the apostles' prayer with the 
Lord's reply, we see the condition on which the increase sought is realized. The reply 
is given in vers. 8 — 10. There is a twofold type, with a twofold promise. (1) The 
mustard seed, smallest of all seeds, which yet grows into the tallest of trees. Let there 
be faith, even of the dimensions of this seed, any measure whatsoever, then be sure 
of a Divine power co-operating, which is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that can bo asked. As the seed is the promise of the tree, so is this your small 
faith the promise of a greater and ever greater. ** Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit) saith the Lord of hosts." (2) Nay, says the Lord, pointing to some mul- 
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berry tree at hand, " does tbat seem strong ? Strength which may be compared to 
that of tearing the tree up by the roots and casting it into the sea is, through Divine 
co-operation in that grain-like faith. It can tear up by the roots and cast into the sea 
the selfishness against which the commandment of love has struck." But now follows 
the condition. What I take the words from ver. 7 to mean is, " If you would have 
that faith, if you would have more faith, you must cease from all self-trust, you must 
renounce all self-complacency, you must be as nothing before God, The highest pos- 
sible excellence is only the fulfilment of an obligation. You are only unprofitable 
servants. Your life is a bright life only when, instead of thinking of what you are to 
get from God, or of thanks from God for service, you take the servant's place, and are 
only and wholly Clod's, Do not aim at accomplishing great things. Let your one point 
be an unwearied continuance. Work now, and rest afterwards when all is done. The 
less there is of self and self-feeling, the more you are busied with him as his servants 
and sons, the purer, larger, and more victorious will be your faith. All true faith has 
the certainty of addition ; and this addition will be in the measure in which the fcdth 
leaves the heart alone with God, worshipping and obeying his holy will, 

^ Bo in the darkness I may learn 
To tremble and adore. 
To sound my own vile nothingness. 
And thus to love thee more. 

•* To love thee, and yet not to think 
That I can love so much, 
To have thee with me, Lord, all day, 
Yet not to feel thy touch." 

Vers. 11 — 19. — The ten lepers. Our minds have been so occupied by the fulness of 
teaching contained in the three last chapters, that we have almost lost sight of the 
progress of our Lord to the capital. Now the evangelist recalls our attention. He 
presents the little party, followed no doubt by many who were attracted from one 
motive or from another, as "passing through the midst of,*' or rather "between 
Samaria and Galilee '' — Samaria on the right, Galilee on the left, and before them the 
river Jordan. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of a certain village, no name given, 
that the company are met by the fellowship of misery. A sad spectacle indeed, bat 
one not unfrequent in the sunny isles of Southern seas, and in Eastern cities and 
thoroughfares. "Sauntering down the Jaffa road," says Dr. Thomson, *'on my 
approach to the holy city, in a kind of dreamy maze, with, as I remember, scarcely one 
distinct idea in my head, I was startled out of my reverie by the sudden apparition of 
a crowd of beggars, without eyes, nose, hair, llicy held up to me their handless arms, 
unearthly sounds gurgled through throats without palates ; in a word, I was horrified." 
It is a group of these miserables which clamours to Jesus as he nears the village walls. 
Those with him had heard the wild " Tam^, tam^ 1 Unclean, unclean I " when suddenly 
the cry was exchanged for *' Jesus, Master, have mercy on us 1 " These ten, each a 
homeless man ; some with the recollection, perhaps, of happy homes, of other days, of 
the solaces of human love, — ^all drawn together by virtue of that gregarious instinct 
which acts on even the wretched. Class distinctions, even the estrangement of oppo- 
site nationalities, are forgotten in the one uniting circumstance — a common woe. No 
man would have allowed the dust of the Jew to have the same place of sepulture as 
the dust of the Samaritan ; but these men, dead while they live, may herd as they 
please. Oh, what a sight to that heart in whoso consciousness there survived the feel- 
ing of the morning stars and the triumph of the sons of God over the creation on which 
God had pronounced his " Very good " ! What resistless eloquence in the cry, " Jesus, 
Master, have mercy " ! He hears, and he answers in his own way ; for in the Gospels 
there is a striking variety in the dealings of the Lord with those who call on him. 
Each person is a specialty to him. His way with these ten is not to respond as he 
did to the leper who knelt to him, beseeching, " If thou wilt, thou canst. To them 
he gives no direct answer; he bids them at once go and show themselves to the priests. 
This was the trial of their faith. The priests could only pronounce a person cured ; 
for the ten to obey was equivalent to a trust that the power of the cure lay with Jesus 
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the Master, lliey go ; and shortly the limbs no longer drag, the sensations of health, 
as of new fresh currents coursing through the frame, tell them that they are cleansed. 
And now for the point of the incident. One, and only one, turns back, and he a 
Samaritan ; and with a loud voice he gives God the glory, and, falling down before his 
Benefactor, renders thanks and praise. " Were there not the ten cleansed ? Where 
are the nine ? There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger." It is the old story of the thankless heart. Note some of the lights and 
shadows of the picture of ingratitude. 

I. All had been earnest under the pressure of the great want and in 
THE presence OF THE DELIVERER. There was faith enough for prayer, not for praise. 
Is this uncommon ? We have heard that, overtaken by unexpected calamity — fire, 
shipwreck, etc. — knees which for long years refused to bow, have bowed, and lips 
that uttered the adorable Name only in blasphemy have uttered the most fervent 
pleadings for mercy. The record of the great plague in London is a most graphic 
description ef a new earnestness which nearly the whole population manifested, so 
that there were not clergy enough, services enough, to meet the demand for prayer. 
Have we not the tokens of this same state of feeling in ourselves ? Oh, there is no 
difficulty in a cry when the life hangs in doubt, when the shadow of death creeps up the 
wall of the home and lies across the bed of the dearly beloved. The heart needs no 
book then to teach to pray ; it will cling to any plank ; somehow, anyhow, the voice 
must rise like a fountain, " Jesus, Master, have mercy 1 " 

IL Where abs the nine who were earnest? 

" Even he who reads the heart — 
Knows what he gave and what we lost, 
Sin's forfeit, and redemption's cost — 
By a short pang of wonder crost. 
Seems at the sight to start." 

They are cleansed. The need is relieved. They are so far on their way. Perhaps 
there had been some discussion between the one and the nine, and they may have 
argued, '* Let us get to our homes. Grateful to him ? Certainly ; but he will never miss 
us." Have we not all illustrated the reasoning? How did the writing of Hezekiah 
when he was sick condemn him when he was well! " I will go softly all my days" was 
part of the writing which contained the reflections and purposes of the recovery. How 
did that harmonize with his pride and ostentation to the messengers of Baladan ? 
Alas! how quickly is the love which special moments originate overborne by the 
return of the old things, or the influence of new scenes and circumstances ? 

** Not showers across an April sky 
Drift when the storm is o*er, 
Faster than those false drops and few 
Fleet from the heart, a worthless dew.** 

Most of all is this true when the record borne is of blessings bestowed, when the prayer 
which brought to the feet of Jesus has been answered even in a manner which can be 
traced. What healings are received I and yet there is no turning back of the soul to 
glorify the Healer ! What plenteousness of redemption ! and yet there is no loud voice 
to confess the Redeemer ! The proportion is the nine thankless to the one thankfuL 
And is not ingratitude among the most common of vices ? — the Aaron's rod which 
swallows up and comprises in itself all the baser vices ? Archdeacon Farrar quotes the 

lines of Wordsworth — 

" Fve heard of hearts unkind 
Kind deeds with coldness still returning : 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath left me oftener mourning." 

And he adds, " If Wordsworth found gratitude a common virtue, his experience must 
have been exceptional." " Give thanks unto the Lord at the remembrance of his 
holiness. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his Name. Bring an offering, and 
come into his courts." 
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Vers. 20 — 37. — The kingdom and the day of the Son of man. This passage is not to 
be isolated as if it were a definition complete in itself of Christ's view of the kingdom 
of God. Some, doing this, have found in it a justification of the teaching that God's 
kingdom has no external character, that the coming of the Lord is only a revelation of 
truth in and to the heart of man. This is to do violence to the language of Jesus. In 
what he says afterwards to his own, in the solemn discourse re])orted two chapters hence, 
be refers to the coming of the Son of man as a fulfilment which would have its outward 
signs and effects, and for which his people are to wait. On the occasion before us he 
sets his Word in the sharpest possible antagonism to the carnal and unworthy notions 
which prevailed among the Pharisees who had demanded a statement from him as to 
bow the kingdom should come. E,g, the Pharisees conceived of this kingdom as a 
victorious world-power. " Not so," is the assertion (ver. 20) ; " God's kingdom does 
not come with observation, does not lend itself to such outwardness as your vision 
contemplates." The Pharisees separated the citizenship in the Divine kingdom from 
character. The right to partake of its glories was a political right. It measured the 
extravagance of their social caste. It was not a chastening and purifying expectation. 
It was a dream of conquest and outward abundance which kept their minds on the 
stretch, which made them dupes of those who claimed to be Messiahs or forerunners 
of Messiahs. " The kingdom of Gbd," says Jesus, '* is not heralded by loud professions, 
by cries of, ' Lo here 1 or, lo there 1 ' Unobserved, often unthought of, are its marches 
and movements, its surprises and its conquests " (ver. 21). As the concluding touch of 
the answer, Jesus warns against a restless asking *' when the kingdom shall come," as 
if it were a prospect wholly future. He reminds us (ver. 21) that the kingdom is 
here and now, that it is verily and indeed among us. And the caution is as timely for 
us to-day as it was for the Pharisee then. For we are all apt to associate God's king- 
dom with some distant prospect or some condition removed from the world in which 
we live. And the doctrine of the Lord's advent is too often mixed up with schemes of 
prophecy, with calculations of catastrophes and the like, which men profess to expound 
or to forecast, crying, *' Lo here 1 or, lo there I " Not, therefore, without meaning for 
more than the old Hebrew separatists is the counsel, '* Look into the region of charac- 
ter for the reality of ihe kingdom. Where the King is, there is the court. If God has 
possessed your souls, his kingdom is among, is in you." Observe the solemn discourse 
to the disciples suggested by the demand which he has met. The words which follow 
from ver. 22 may be regarded either as an epitome of longer addresses, or as an address 
in itself complete. Look on it as an instruction preliminary, and preparatory, to the 
fuller opening up of the time of the end. The shadows are getting longer and longer ; 
Jerusalem is not far ahead ; the night is at hand in which, under the form of his first 
appearing, the Son of man cannot work. The look forward in the verses before us is to 
(1) a day of distress ; (2) a day calling for patient faith ; (3) a day of retribution and 
judgment. 

L A DAT OF DISTRESS. When (ver. 22) the mind would cast a regretful retrospect 
on the time when the Lord was with them — ^their Sun and Shield. Ah I would that 
be, the Bridegroom of our souls, 

** Our Shepherd, Husband, Friend, 
Our Prophet, Priest, and King," 

were going before us as in the days of old 1 But no ; the shadow on the dial of 
time cannot be put back. The Church must face perplexities and follow its path 
through them. It hears voices crying, ** Lo here I and lo there I " and the voices 
are so delusive that even the elect are often bewildered. The Master's word is, 
"Onwards!" He bids us look up where Stephen beheld him — ^standing, bending 
forward in sympathy and help. In the struggle, through the din, although it seems 
as if ho were not, he is with his Church until the end of the age. 

II. A DAY GALLING FOB PATIENT FAITH. There are incertitudes and excitements 
which sometimes almost suspend the action of faith. There are complications in the 
Church and the world which induce a feverishness of tone. What the Lord enjoins 
(Ter. 25) is a calm, although wakeful, vigilance. He reminds his followers that the 
way to the crown is by the cross, that the ofience of the cross must be exhausted, and 
then the end shall come. Thus^ whilst the sentence is (vers. 26—30), '* The coming 
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may be at any moment, it will be, as was prefij^ircd in the days of Noah and Lot, 
when men are least expecting it," the balancing thought is added, that a testimony 
must be given to all the nations. And the right kind of waiting is that which seeks 
to fill up what remains of his sufferings, so that, when he shall appear, his people may 
be found " not sleeping in sin, but diligent in his service, and rejoicincr in his praises." 
It is in this connection that the reference is made (ver. 29) to the tradition concerning 
the wife of righteous Lot. " She looked back, and became a pillar of salt." The world- 
clinging heart was stiffened into a very column of worldliness. Remember, there are 
to be no regrets, no glances behind. A heart single, and free for the Lord, is the con- 
dition of the disciple who shall escape all these things that shall come to pass, and 
stand before the Son of man. ** Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it " (ver. 33). 

III. A DAY OP JUDGMENT. The rcvclation of Christ is a judgment — in the fuller 
meaning of the word, a making manifest, a bringing to light ot the hidden bents of 
mind and separation of the true from the false. Whenever Christ is presented, the 
judgment is set and the books are opened. The end is simply the full apocalypse 
of the judgment which is now proceeding. The lightning (ver. 24) ** that lighteneth 
out of the one part of heaven, shining to the other,'* is the manifestation of the 
electricity with which the atmosphere is charged. What of this day of judgment? 
It is (vers. 27, 28) the condemnation of the world as to its worldliness in both its more 
sensual and its more cultured aspects— the sewswaZtYy typified in the days of Noah; the 
cuHurCy with coarseness, typified in the wealthy citizen of Sodom. It is (vers. 34, 35) 
the disjunction of the closest of life's fellowships — the two in the bed, the two at the 
mill, the two in the field. The issues that, unobserved by many, are being adjusted 
and completed will be set forth in their reality. What men would not believe men 
will be brought to know. "The Lord cometh; he cometh to judge the earth." 
"Where?" ask these simple men, afiVighted — "where. Lord?" and the enigmatical 
response (ver. 37) is given. Wherever there is corruption, wrong, death, there is the 
scene of the judgment of God. Jerusalem was the carcase more immediately in view, 
and the eagle, sign of the Roman empire, that was raised over its battlements was the 
sign of other eagles that were already gathering. But may we not ask whether the 
Jerusalem that is in bondage, the Christendom that is, is not ripening for judgment? 
" Receiving the kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear : fur our Grod is a consuming fire.'' 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Spiritual resistance. Our Lord here delivers very weighty truth of 
a practical kind to the whole body of his adherents — to " the disciples." It is truth 
which remains as appropriate and as necessary as it was when it was uttered. 

I. OUB KEED OF THE POWER OP 8PIBITUAL RESISTANCE. " It is impossible but that 

offences will come." Knowing the human world as Christ knew it, he perceived that 
his disciples would, through many generations, be subjected to continual and severe 
trial of their faith. With such error, such selfishness, such despotism, such heartless- 
Bess, such iniquity in the world, it was inevitable that temptations should abound. 
The path of Christian life must lie through a country beset with moral evil ; the 
journey home must be attended by the most serious perils. 1. TTie aim of the enemy. 
This would be, as it is still, to lead the disciples of Christ into (1) doubt, disbelief, 
denial, apostasy; (2) indecision and irreligion; (3) half-heartedness in worship, in 
sacred service, in domestic and individual devotion ; (4) worldliness of tone and spirit ; 
(5) unworthy and (ultimately) injurious and even fatal methods of presenting the 
truth and advocating the cause of Christ; (6) laxity of speech and of behaviour, 
leading down to positive and destructive sin. 2. The weapons of his attack. These 
are(l) evil suggestion ; (2) bad example; (3) specious argumentation ; (4) command- 
ment and constraint. 3. Our resources of resistance. These are (1) a simple sagacity ; 
such a knowledge of the evil that is in men as will ensure vigilance, a wise carefulness, 
a hesitation to commit ourselves to every plausible spokesman, to every inviting and 
well-sounding doctrine (1 John iv. 1). (2) A spirit of fidelity ; a steadfastness of 
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purpose and earnestness of spirit that is born of pure devotedoess to a Divine Saviour, 
and that is sustained by intimacy of fellowship with him. (3) Strength in God — 
that strength which comes from God's own indwelling in the soul and direct action 
upon it (laa. xl. 29—31). 

IL OaB LOBD*S BSGABD FOR HIS DISCIPLES OF HUMBLEB BAKK. " Woe Unto him '* 

through whom it results that the stumbling-block is in the way and the weak disciple 
falla 1 ** It were better for him " that the worst disaster should befall him than that he 
should contract such guilt as that and be open to such condemnation. Nothing could 
more strongly mark the deep interest our Lord takes in his humbler disciples than the 
•everity of this his indignation against those who wrong them. The intensity of his 
wrath is the measure of the depth and tenderness of his love. Among his followers 
are those who occupy high places — in ecclesiastical position, in social honour, in 
mental equipments, in constitutional strength. But there are also those who take the 
lower place ; not the children only — the " little ones " in years and size — but the inex- 
perienced, the unsophisticated and unsuspecting, the mentally weak, the spiritually 
leeble ; those who are much at the mercy of the strong ; those who, for some cause 
and in some one respect, are unendowed and unequipped with the ordinary means of 
defence^ These " little ones " are often : 1. The object of disregard. Many pass them 
by as unworthy of consideration ; they will not repay attention ; they will not con- 
tribute anything considerable to the cause in hand. 2. The mark at which iniquity 
aims. For it is one that can be easily hit; it is a victim ready for the blow. 3. But 
it is for us to remember that they are always the object of our Lord's peculiar interest 
and affection. He cares for them the more that men care for them so little. He 
remembers them in " their low estate ; ** and as a mother lets her heart go most freely 
to her weakest child, so does he bestow upon these members of bis Church all the 
fulness and all the tenderness of his Divine love^ He indicates to us here how he feels 
toward those that do them harm ; and, conversely, it is safe for us to infer that he is 
peculiarly pleased with those who, entering into his own spirit, love and guard and 
guide these disciples of lowlier rank. 

IIL Chbist's estimate of sik and suffebino. " It were better/' etc. We have 
sometimes to choose between sinning and sufi'ering ; e.g» the martyr in time of per- 
secution ; the son or servant commanded to do that which to him would be sm because 
**not of faith." This word of oar Lord reminds us that any physical sufifeiing, any 
bodily evil, any temporal misfortune, of whatever magnitude it be, is much to be pre- 
ferred to any serious sin. Be sunk in the sea, be utterly extinguished, let the worse 
come to the worse, but do not descend to anything which is mean, which is unholy or 
impure, which would stain your own conscience or injure and perhaps slay a brother's 
or a sister's character, which would grieve the Father and Saviour of us all. — C. 

Vers. 3, 4. — Our duty wJien wronged. The opening words of this passage, "Take 
heed to yourselves," point to our Lord's sense of the great difficulty we are likely to 
experience in learning the forthcoming truth, or to the great stress he lays upon its 
illustration in our lives — ^it might well be either or both of these. For it ia a difficult 
lesson to learn well ; and our Master does make much, as other passages show, of this 
particular grace. 

1. OcB openness to injuby. 1. We come into the world with a strong sense of 
what is due to us. We all feel that there is due to us a c'ertain measure of respect as 
human beings, as those made in the image of God ; also that we can claim just and 
equitable treatment. Men may not withhold or remove from us that which we consider 
to belong to us. If they do we are aggrieved ; we have a sense, more or less deep, of 
having been wronged — our sense of injury rising and falling with the sensitiveness 
of our nature and the character of the offence. There is neither virtue nor vice, honour 
nor shame, in this. It is an instinct of our nature which we have in common with our 
kind. 2. There are many possibilities of offence. In our present condition we touch 
one another at so many points that there is great likelihood of offence being given and 
taken. At home; in all the complications of our business life; in all our social rela- 
tions ; in the Church of Christ and the worship of God ; in the field of philanthropy ; — 
in all these domains we " have to do " with one another ; and it is improbable in a very 
high degree, it is almost imppssible, that wc should always comport ourselvofi as our 

LUKE. — II. U 
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lieighbours would expect ; it is inevitable that we should occasionally difler as to what 
is due from one to another. 

II. Our danger under a sense of injury. 1. The mintake we are likely to fall 
into when we have a sense of injury is that of instantly concluding that we have been 
wronged ; we are apt to hurry to the conclusion that some one has slighted or injured 
us. But before we give way even to a strong feeling, we should make quite sure that 
things are as they seem to be. There are many ])ossibilitie8 of mistake in this world of 
error and misunderstanding. 2. The sin into which we are tempted to fall is that of 
giving way to unbecoming anger and unchristian retaliation — a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment, vindictive, passionate, such as does not become the children of God ; and action 
which is intended to result in suffering on the part of the wrong-doer ; we proceed to 
"avenge ourselves." 

III. OuB DUTY WHEN WRONGED. 1. Direct communication^ and, where it is neces- 
sary, friendly remonstrance, Matthew tells us that Christ enjoined upon us that, 
under a sense of injury, we should *' go and tell our brother his fault between ourselves 
and him alone." This is surely most wise. Instead of dwelling upon it and magnify- 
ing it in our own mind ; instead of talking about it and causin<; it to be spread abroad 
and discoloured and misrepresented, — the one right thing to do is to go at once to our 
offending neighbour and tell him our grievance. It is very likely he will explain every- 
thing, and there will be no need of any overlooking on onr part ; or, if wrong has been 
done, it is very likely he will appreciate our fairness and friendliness in coming straisht 
to him, and will make the apology that is due on his part. Then must come : 2. Free 
and full forgiveness, "If he repent, forgive him." If he should refute to repent, we 
must pity him and pray for him, that his eyes may be opened and his action amended, 
and himself raised by doing the right and honourable thing. But if he repent, then it 
is our high and Christian duty to forgive. And how shall we forgive ? Even as Crod, for 
Christ*s sake, forgives us (Eph. iv. 82); (1) Immediately. (2) Frankly and heartily ; 
reinstating the one who has wronged us in the place he occupied before in our conti- 
dence, aflection, kindness. (3) Uncahulatingly. " Seven times in a day." However 
often our child, our servant, our neighbour, may offend, if there be sincere penitence on 
his part, and therefore an honest effort to almend, we do well to forgive, llie more of 
this grace we have in our heart and life, the closer is our resemblance and the fuller is 
our obedience to our forgiving Saviour. — C. 

Vers. 5, 6. — Effective faith. It is the part of a wise teacher to endeavour both t«> 
elevate and to humble his disciples. He will not discharge his whole duty nor realize 
his full opportunity unless he imparts elevating aspirations and unless be promotes a 
deep humility of heart; he will thank God and congratulate himself when he knows 
that his hearers are happily sensible of progress, and also when he learns that they are 
profoundly dissatisfied with their attainments. Both these results ensued from the 
teaching of our Lord. 

I. The disciples' dissatisfaction with tmembelves. Evidently the apostles of 
our Lord felt that there was something lacking iu their souls which they would gladly 
possess. The doctrine of the great Teacher, perhaps, was not so clear to them as they 
could have wLshed ; or perhaps they felt themselves a painfully long distance behind 
their Leader in their spirit and bearing; or it may be that they found themselves 
unable to do such works as 'they judged they ought to be able to do, in and through 
the Kame of the great Healer. But whencesoevcr their source of dissatibfaction, they 
agreed that they were in spiritual want. 

II. 'Iheir conclusion as to the remedy they needed. They agreed that what 
was wanted was an increase of faith. And they were perfectly right in their judgment. 
1. They wanted to believe in Christ in a way not then open to them. They became 
" greater in the kingdom of heaven" afterwards, more enlightened, more spiritual, more 
devoted, more useful, because afterwards they had a deep and a firm faith in Jesus 
Christ as their almighty Saviour, as their Divine Lord. But they did not know hioi 
yet as such ; for as such he had only begun to reveal himself to them. 2. But they 
needed a fuller faith in him as they did then know him, A more complete and implicit 
confidence in him (1) would have led them to eject from their minds all their own ohl 
prejudices and prepossessions, and so have made way for the reception of his truth iu 
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its fdlness and in its power ; (2) would have evoked a profouDder reverCDce and a more 
fenrent affection, and thus have led to a nearer likeness to him in spirit and in 
character; (3) would have given them power over the forces of evil outside them, and 
made them equal to the emergencies to which they were unequal (see Matt. xvii. 19, 20)« 
They did well, therefore, to make of their Lord the request they made, ** Increase our 
faith.'* 

IlL Thk truth contained in our Lord*s reply. " If ye had faith as a grain of 
mustard seed,** etc. This truth is surely not that the possession of a faith as Sight a.^ 
the mustard seed is small will snflice, but that the faith which is /all as is the mustard 
seed of life and potoer of appropriation will avail for all occasions. For it is not true 
that a slight and feehle faith does suffice. It failed the apostles on one memorable day 
(ck. iz. <&). It has been failing ever since. Only a faith which is a living and a 
growing power, like the mustard seed in the soil, will triumph over the difficulties to 
be met and mastered. The fact is thatc 1. A formal faith is worth nothing at all; 
indeed, less than nothing, for it deludes and misleads. 2. A feeble faith will accomplish 
little. It sinks in the hour of trial (Matt. xiv. 30) ; it shrinks from open avowal, and 
makes feeble fight in the hour of battle (John iii. 1 ; vii. 50; xix. 38); it enters upon, 
bat abandons, the goodly enterprise (Acts xiii. 13). 3. A living, appropriating faith 
is tbe only effective power. A faith that, like the mustard seed in the soil, puts forth 
the power of life, and appropriates to itself the riches that are around it in order tbat, 
further on, it may bear fruit-^this is a power that will be felt. It will accomplish great 
and even wonderful things; it will surpiise the unbelieviug as much as if it actually did 
the very thing which the Master speaks of in his illustrative language. (1) It will 
uproot great evils in God's Name and strength. (2) It will upraise uoble structures of 
good, when imtpired at the same source. 

1. Is there anything seriously lacking in our spirit, character, life, work? 2. 
Uay it not be traced to the absence or to the feebleness of our faith? If we believed 
more truly in Jesus Christ, if we realized more thorouc;hly what we accept, should wu 
nut be more to God aod do more for him? 3. Shall we not come to our Saviour, 
unhesitatingly, earnestly, perseveriugly, with this prayer of the apostles? — C. 

Vers* 7 — 10. — Tfte spirit of Christian service. The hardest nut may have the 
sweetest kernel; the least inviting and most difficult parable may have tbe most 
strengthening and stimulating truth beneath the surface. So with this passage. We 
may be even repelled from treating it because it seems to represent our Father in a 
light In which we do not like to look at him. It seems as if we were required to 
regard him as a hard taskmaster, indifferent to the past labour and present weariness of 
hii servants, accepting their service without sign or token of recognition. We don*t 
recognize the portrait in this picture. But when we look longer and see more, we 
understand that Jesus Christ did not for a moment intend to convey (his impression of 
his Father and ours. 1. It is inconsistent with the revelation of God which Christ 
gave U8 both in his doctrine and in his own Person and life. For in both of these 
God is revealed to us as a Father who gives rather than receives. Jesus Christ himself 
was *' amongst us as he that serveth;" he **came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and to give his life;" it is not from him that we can receive the impression 
that God is one that exacts everything and makes no response. 2. Christ*s method of 
teaching does not require us to interpret the parable in this sense. He argued not 
only from comparison, but from contrast; not only from the less to the more worthy, 
but also from the unworthy to the excellent. He said, *'If an unjust jud/e for a bud 
reason will do right, how certainly will the just Judge for a high one 1 '* He said, **U 
an ungracious neighbour, prompted by a selfish consideration, will listen and comply, 
how much more surely will the gracious God, from beneficent considerations I " So 
here, llie slave, when he returns from his day's laborious duties, preimrcs, untbanked, 
for his master's comfort before he thinks of his own necessities; and he does tbis 
unquestioningly, uncomplainingly. How much more ready, more eager, should we be to 
•erve our God ! — we who are not slaves, but children ; to serve him, who is no unre- 
sponsive and inconsiderate taskmaster, but who is Considcrateness itself, who is 
Responsiveness itself, who is Encouragement itself. We should be ready and eager to 
serve him to the uttermost, and when we have done everything we can do, be prepared 
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to say, **It is nothing of all that wo should do and would do for thee." Now, there 
are certain occasions to which this more particularly applies ; and here we have a touch 
of resemblance in the parable. As the master there requires of his slave Boroething 
over and above his day's work in the field, so does our Lord sometimes ask of us more 
than we thought he would when he first said to us, "Follow me," and we said, '^Lord, 
I will." This may be in the way — 

I. Of active sebvice ; e.g. when parents have clothed and fed, taught and trained 
their own children, they may be directed, in God's providence, to take charge of the 
children of others; or when the minister, superintendent, missioner, teacher, finds 
that the duty he has undertaken involves a great deal more of costly work than he had 
counted upon — more time, trouble, patience, self-mastery, self-sacrifice. 

II. Of sacrifice ; e,g, when the young man leaves home or college for work in the 
foreign field, he finds that the privations he has to endure, the scenes he has to witness, 
the discouragements he has to bear, the parting with his children he has to go through, 
are a great deal more than he realized when he started on his way. 

IIL Of submission. When life seems to have been lived through, its strength spent 
and its work done, the weary human spirit craves rest, the rest of the heavenly home ; 
but God may allot many months or even years of patient waiting before the summons 
is sent to "come up higher." And in whatever way, or to whatever degree, the 
heavenly Father may ask of his children the service which they did not look for, such 
should be and may be their spirit of (1) perfect trustfulness, and of (2) fervent love, 
that they will gladly and faithfully respond ; doing with alacrity and bearing with 
cheerfulness all his holy will, and quite disposed at the end to say, " All is not half 
enough to give unto the * Lamb that was slain,' who is worthy to receive the richts 
of our hearts and of our lives." — C. 

Vers. 11 — 19. — The commonness of ingratitude, etc Under the guidance of this 
narrative, we think of — 

I. The commonness of ingratitude. Only one of these ten men had a sufficient 
sense of indebtedness to return to Christ to ofier thanks. The ingratitude of the 
remaining nine touched, smote, wounded our Lord, and he used the reproachful words of 
the text (ver. 17). This ingratitude was not a remarkably exceptional illustration of 
our nature ; it is one of those things in respect of which " be that increaseth knowledge 
iucreaseth sorrow." For that which youth refuses to believe, experience obliges us to 
acknowledge, viz. that to accept a great boon from the hand of love, and to show no 
proper sense of gratitude, is not a rare but a common thing. It is likely enough thai 
we may go much out of our way to do a man a kindness, and that when we look for 
his response we shall be disappointed. What then ? Shall we be diverted from the 
path of beneficence by this unlovely fact? Shall we say, " Since it is very likely that 
my services will not be appreciated, they shall not be rendered " ? Certainly not. For : 
L There is gratitude to be gained and to be enjoyed. This proportion is not represen- 
tative. It is not the case that nine men out of ten are insensible to kindnesses shown 
them. It is as likely as not, perhaps more likely than not, that if we do help our 
brother in his hour of need, if we do sustain him in sorrow, succour him in distress, 
stand by him in temptation, lead him into the kingdom of God, we shall win his 
gratitude, and we may secure the profound, prayerful, lifelong affection of a human 
heart. And what better reward, short of the favour and friendship of God, can we gain 
than that? 2. If we fail to obtain this, we shall stand by the side of our Divine 
Master; we shall share his experience; we shall have "fellowship with the sufferings 
of Christ." He knew well what it was to serve and be unappreciated, to serve and be 
disparaged. To be where he stood, to 

" Tread the path our Master trod, 
To bear the cross he bore," 

•=— this is an honour not to be declined. 3. If man our brother does not bless us, 
Chdst our Saviour wilL The most heroic deed of love may go, has gone, unrewarded 
of man. But the smallest act of kindness rendered to the humblest child will not 
go unrewarded of him. "Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones 
a cup of cold water only . . . shall in no wise lose his reward." 
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II. Tdk TTXCOuyTED DEBT DUE TO Je8U8 Crrtst. These nine men having received 
the greatest good one man could receive from another— deliverance from a living 
death — failed to recognize their obligation, did not stop to consider it. They were not 
the last to be guilty in this respect. 1. How much more do many owe to Christ thati> 
they think they dol They say, "We do not choose to range ourselves under him and 
call him 'Master;* we can construct our own character, can build up rectitude and 
purity and benevolence of spirit apart from his truths or his will ; we can do without 
Christ." But suppose we subtract from tlie elevating and purifying influences which 
have made these men what they are all those elements which are due to Christ, how 
much is left? How little is left? The influences that come from him are in the air 
these men are breathing, in the laws under which they are living, in the literature they 
are reading, in the lives they are witnessing ; they touch and tell upon them at every 
point, they act silently and subtly but mightily upon them ; they owe to Jesus Christ 
the best they are and have ; they ought to come into direct, living, personal relations 
with the Lord himself. 2. How much more do some men owe to Christ than they 
stay to consider! These nine men would not have disputed their obligation had they 
been challenged, but they were so anxious to get home to their friends and back to 
their business that they did not stay to consider it. Have we stayed to consider what 
we owe to him who, though he has not indeed cured us of leprosy, has at inflnite cost 
to himself prepared for us a way of recovery from that which is immeasurably worse 
— from sin and death ? to him who, *' though he was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich " ? 

UL The peril of earlt privileoe. It is significant enough that the tenth leper 
who did return to give glory to God was a Samaritan — was " tliis stranger." Taking 
thie fact with that concerning the Roman soldier whose faith surprised our Lord, and 
that of the Syro-Pbcenician woman whose importunity prevailed over every obstacle, 
we may conclude that the Hebrew mind was so familiarized with '* signs and wonders,** 
that those outside the sacred circle were far more impressed by what they witnessed 
than the people of God themselves. It is well to be the children of privilege ; but 
there is one grave peril connected with it. We may become so familiar with the 
ffreatest of all facts as to become insensible to their greatness. The Swiss peasant who 
nres on the Alpine slopes sees no grandeur in those snow-clad summits on which his 
eyes are always resting; the sailor who lives by the sea hears no music in "old 
ocean's roar.** We may become so familiar even with the story of the cross that our 
minds are unaffected by its moral grandeur, by its surpassing grace. It behoves us to 
take earnest heed that we fall not into this fatal snare ; lest many should come " from 
the north, and the south, and the east, and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of 
God,** and we, the children of the kingdom, be excluded. We must do our utmost to 
realisse the great truths which have so long been uttered in our hearing. — C. 

Vers. 20, 21. — Hadical mistakes respecting the kingdom of Ood. Pharisaism took 
its hostile attitude toward Christianity because it entirely failed to understand it. It 
made two radical mistakes which completely misled it. 

I. The xibtakes which Pharisaism made. 1. As to the character of the coming 
hingdom. It thought it was to be outward, earthly, political, temporal ; it was looking 
and longing for the time when another David, another Judas Maccabaeus, should come, 
should liberate the Holy Land from the grasp of the pagan power, and make Jerusalem 
the metropolis, the centre and glory of the earth. 2. As to the evidences and signs of 
its coming. It looked for a grand display of power, for overwhelming evidences that 
would strike every eye and startle and convince every mind that One was at hand who 
should assume the soyereignty awaiting him. And so it came to pass that when Jesus 
was bom at Bethlehem, a Babe cradled in a manger ; when he grew up to be a Carpenter 
at Nazareth ; when he gathered no army, and struck no blow for national deliverance ; 
when there was no ostentation about his method ; when he lived to bless and teach 
individual men and women, and wrought his work ouietly and unpretendingly ; — Phari- 
saism decided that he was not the Coming One, and that his reign was not to prove the 
kingdom of God. Pharisaism entirely mistook God's purpose, and fatally misinterpreted 
his procedure. 

II. The msTAKES into which we are liable to tall. Not, of course, the 
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same but similar, and equally disastrous. 1. When we look fur blcFsedness in out- 
ward circumstances iustea^l of in inward peace. We say, " If I could but win that |>rize, 
gain that post, secure that friendship, earn that income, how bright would be my lot, 
how glad my heart, how radiant my life I " But we are wrong. Gladness of heart and 
excellency of lite are not to be found in sunny circumstances, but in a pure heart, a 
heart that is at rest, a heart at home with God. *' Out of the heart are the issues of life ; '* 
the fountain of lasting joy rises from our own breast ; the kini^dom of God is within 
us. 2. When we look for blessedness in the time that is beyond. " Man never ts, but 
always to be blessed.** There is even an unchristian longing for the heavenly future. 
When " to abide in the flesh** is more needful for those for whose welfare we are larg»»ly 
responsible, then the " kingdom of God '* for us is not in the distance ; it is in the 
present sphere of duty; it is in present peace, present joy, present service, in the 
blessedness which Christ gives to his servants 

** Before they reach the heavenly fields. 
Or walk the golden streets,*' 

in those "heavenly ]lacGs"of holy service and happy fellowship in winch he"ha$ 
made them to sit*' (Eph. ii. 6). 3. When we wait for heavenly influences to fall 
upon us instead of availing ourselves of those we have. Not only is there no need 
fur any soul to wait for some remarkable and overwhelming influences before entering 
the kingdom, not only is it wholly unnecessari/, but it is positively wrong to do so. 
It is in those quiet influences which are now working within your heart that God 
comes to you. He will never be nearer to a human soul than when his Spirit fills it 
with a holy longing, and makes it eager to know what it must do to enter into life. 
Wait not for anything that is coming: act on the promptings that are within you, and 
} our feet shall then surely stand within the kingdom of God. — C. 

Vers. 22 — 25. — The hrief day of opportunity. The thought of our Master in this 
passage (as I understand it) is this : '* i have been asked when the kingdom of God will 
come : my reply is that it has come already ; that you have not to look about in this 
and that direction; here, in the midst of you, impersonated in him that speaks, is the 
kingdom. It is present in the Present One. But,** be says to his disciples, " he is present 
in a very strict sense. The time will soon be here when you will greatly long for bis 
fellowship, and you will not be able to possess it. Do not believe those who will tell 
you that the Son of man is still on earth; it will not be true. His life below will be 
of the very briefest; it will be but as a lightning-flash which passes through the dark- 
ened heavens in a moment, and is gone again ; so brief will be his stay, so soon will be 
be gone. But before he goes he must sufl'er many things ; much must be done, for 
much must be endured, before his short day is done.** 

I. The brief day op cub Lord*8 opportunity. When we think of the long 
centuries that preceded, and of those that have already succeeded, the day of Christ, 
we may well regard his short visit to our world as a mere flash of light for transitori- 
ness. What were those few months of his short stay among men compared with all 
those dark ages, and to all those that have been illumined by the light which his truth 
has shed upon them 1 But, transient as it was, it sufhced. It does not take long to 
utter or to illustrate the most Divine and the most vital truths ; it did not take long 
to undergo the most mysterious and the most availing sorrows — it took but a few 
agonizing hours to die the death of atonement. Into th:it short day of op[)ortunity our 
Divine Kedeemer compressed : 1. The utterance of all needful truth — all the truth we 
need for our guidance into the kingdom of God, and for our passage through life and 
death into the kingdom of glory. 2. The illustration of every human grace; the living 
of a human life in all its perfect loveliness aud grandeur. 3. The endurance of sorrow 
such as constituted him for ever the Man of sorrows, and the High Priest of human 
nature, touched with the feeling of our in6rmities (Heb. iv. 15). 4. The dying of that 
death which is the all-sufficient sacriBce for sin. A few months of time sufficed to 
complete his work and make him the Divine Teacher, Leader, Friend, Saviour, of the 
whole race of man for all time to cofiie. 

II. Our brief day. 1. Measured by hours, our day is very brief. Human life is 
fthort at the longest. We are "but of vestord*»y,'* and to-morrow we shall not be. 
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The rocks and even the trees look down on many generations. And in all the bustle 
•nd battle, in all the pursuits and pleasures of our life, the little time we have hastens 
away and is gone far sooner than we thought it would go. It is not only our poetry 
that sings, but our experience that testifiej of the swiftness of our course beneath the 
8UIL 2. Yet it holds manifold and precious opportunities of regaining our position as 
the children and heirs of God ; of doing ** many things " that shall tell even in future 
years for truth and God ; of ** suffering many things *' after Christ our Lord, and in holy 
and noble fellowship with him (Phil. iii. 10). 3. Its transiency is an urgent reason 
for (1) immediate decision, and (2) constant and earnest action in the cause of right- 
eousness. Whilst we have the light that shines, let us walk and let us work in the 
light— a 

Vers. 2S — ZO.-^The unlearnt lesson, Man differs from the brute creation in that he 
leftrns and profits by experience — he advances. He passes through stage after stage 
toward the perfection of his life upon the earth. He is the hunter at one period, then 
the shepherd, then the agriculturist. From the lowest barbarism he reaches, in time, 
the most refined civilization. But he is very slow indeed to learn, if he does learn at 
all, moral and spiritual truths^ The excellency of thrift, of temperance, of purity, of 
patience, — how Jong a time it is taking man to acquire these virtues 1 Our text opens 
to us the truth of the danger of spiritual trifling, and indicates that what men were 
long ages ago, that they still are in this respect. 

I. SpitLvruAh TRIFLING. The men of the time of Noah were living in a state of 
utter worldliness and impiety. They were not without remonstrance and rebuke; 
Noah was himself '*a preacher of righteousness " unto them. But they hearkened not, 
nor heeded ; they made light of his admonitions and his warnings. They found some 
pretext under which they could easily hide the truth he reminded them of, and they 
went on their way of materialism and enjoyment. The same with the people of Sodom, 
and the character and instruction of Lot. And so with us. 1. Men are living in 
sinful selfishness and worldliness — many in crime, many more in vice; but a very 
large multitude in practical godlessness. God is not in all, he is not in many if in any 
of their thoughts. His will is not the object of their inquiry, is not the rule of their 
]ife. 2. The religious teacher comes and admonishes ; he says, " Man cannot live by 
bread alone ; " the claims of the Divine Father, of the holy SaviDur, are the supreme 
claim'y etc. 3. But still the same course is pursued; the better thoughts that are 
momentarily stirred in the heart are silenced ; sacred truths are extinguished ; the truth 
of God is treated lightly ; the world and the things that are in the world are upper- 
most and are victorious. 

JL The palpable folly of such trifling as this. 1. It is attended wiih 
immediate and certain injury. For it is impossible for a human soul to reject the truth 
or to quench the Spirit of God, and not be seriously the worse for such an act. 2. There 
is the graFe peril of a srreat disaster. The generation is eating and drinking and marry- 
ing, and behold 1 the Flood swee^is them away. The cities are trading and feasting, and 
lo! the fires of heaven come down and consume them. They who trifle with the most 
sacred things are sure to find that, suddenly, in such an hour as they think not, the 
end arrives. The business plans are all broken off; the brilliant career is concluded;' 
the flow of pleasures is arrested. Death suddenly appears, and deals his fatal blow. 
These sacred opportunities which have been so little prized, so much disparaged, recede 
with terrible rapidity and disappear. Opportunity that waited by the side, and waited 
all in vain, melts and vanishes in a moment. The soul awakes from its long lethargy 
to see that its powers have been wasted and that its chance is gone ! 

III. The elusiveness of this solemn lesson. Men have always known this, and 
they have always acted as if they were ignorant of it. ** As it was ... so shall it be."* 
So is it to-day. By spiritual trifling men fritter away the golden chance that Divine 
love puts into their hands. Be wise in time. Realize what you are doing, what injury 
you are working, what risk you are running. — C. 

Vers. 34 — 36. — Accidents, "The dhe shall be taken, and the other left." And 
who or what is it that decides which one shall be taken and which left ? Events are 
often occurring which convey to us the impn ssion of — 
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I. The large amount of accident which enters into the fabric of human life. 
Take, for example, a bad railway accident. How accidental it seems that one man 
should just miss that train and be saved, and that another should just catch it and be 
killed ; that one should take a seat in the carriage which is crushed, and another in the 
carriage which is left whole ; that one should be sitting exactly where the bent and 
twisted timber pierced him, and another exactly where no injury was dealt, etc.! 
It is the same with the battle-field, with the thunderstorm, with the falling house. 
One is taken, and another left ; and the taking of the one and the leaving of the other 
seems to be pure accident — not the result of reason or forethought, but entirely for- 
tuitous. 

II. Our corrected thought concerning it. 1. Of accident in the sense of chance 
we know there is nothing. Everything is ** under law ; " and even where there is no 
law apparent, we are assured, by the exercise of our reason, that there must be the 
operation of law, though it is out of our sight. In this world of God's, pure chance has 
not an inch of ground to work upon. 2. There is usually much more play of reason 
and habit in " accidental events " than seems at first sight. Things result as they do 
because habit is stronger than judgment, or because foolish men disregard the counsel 
of the wise ; because thoughtful men take the precautions which result in their safety, 
and because thoughtless men take the action which issues in their sufiering or death. 
3. The providence of God covers the entire field of human life. May we venture to 
believe that the hand of God is in the events and issues of life? I think we may. 
(1) It is clearly within the range of the activities of an Infinite Being to whom nothing 
is small as nothing is great. (2) His Fatherhood would lead him to follow the course 
of every one of his children with parental interest, and to interpose his hand wherever 
he saw it was wise to do so. (3) Scripture warrants the conclusion : ** Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death ot his saints; " " The way of man is not in himself; it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps;" '*Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without your Father : ye axe of more value than many sparrows." 

III. The large measure of uncertainty that remains and must remain. 
Human science has introduced many safeguarls, but it has also introduced new perils. 
'1 he ** chapter of accidents " is as long as it ever was in the contemporary history of 
mankind. God is supreme, but he lets many things happen we should antecedently 
have supposed he would step in to prevent ; he lets good men take the consequence 
of their mistakes; he permits the very holy and the very useful to be overtaken 
by sad misfortunes and even by fatal calamities. We cannot guarantee the future ; 
we cannot ensure prosperity, health, friends, reputation, long life. To one that seems 
to be heir to all these good things they will fall ; to another who seems equally likely 
to inherit them they will be denied : one is taken, the other left. Therefore let us 
turn to — 

IV. The one good thing on which we can absolutely count. There is "a 
pood part which shall not be taken away.'* This is a Christian character; its founda- 
tions are l^id in repentance and faith ; it is built up of reverent study, of worship, of 
the obedience of love. Its glory is in resemblance to Jesus Christ himself. This is 
within every man's reach, and it cannot be taken ; it must be left. He who secures 
that is safe for ever. No accilent can rob him of his heritage. His treasure and him- 
self are immovable ; for " he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.'' — 0. 

Vers. I — 19. — Graces stimulated and strengthened. The preceding cbapter urges 
most powerfully, by precept and parable, consideration for others. Money is to be used 
for this end. But couhideration may be shown in many other ways. And want of 
consideration may be one of those " occasions of stumbling" (so in Revised Version) to 
the Lord's little ones which shall be visited with such overwhelming retribution. Oar 
Lord consequently begins by teaching — 

I. The great danger of causing a little one to stumble. (Vers. 1, 2.) In 
this way he urges his disciples to watchfulness. He plainly implies that defenceleM 
individuals who fall through stumbling-blocks placed in their path shall have in 
God a most terrible Avenger. Better the most fearful physical death than the fate 
of those who cause them to stumble. Of Judas it was expressly stated it would 
have been better if he had never been born ; and the same might be said of every 
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one who, like him, throws Btumbling-blocks in his brother's way. The ruin of the 
innocent, through exposing them to temptation, will be visited by God's most terrible 
indignation. 

XL The disciples op Christ must ouabd against ak uifBELENTiNo and unfor- 
oiYiNO TEMPER. (Vers. 3, 4.) The disciples are to take heed to themselves. They 
are not to be avengers. They have not the solidity of judgment or of character to 
exercise vengeance. It is to be left to God. If, therefore, a brother trespass against 
nSy we are to pursue such a path as will result in forgiveness and reconciliation. We 
are to rebuke him courageously ; then, if he repents, if he shows signs of sorrow and 
confesses his fault, even though it should be repeated seven times a day, we are to for- 
give him. Now, this forgiving spirit is Divine. It is God-like. It is the spirit GK>d 
has manifested in Christ, and which we should cultivate most diligently. 

IIL Our Lord's exhortations led the disciples to seek an increase of faith. 
(Vers. 5 — 10.) When we have discovered how small our forgiving spirit is, we then 
begin to see how small other graces are, and to cry, ** Lord, Increase our faith." It is 
most instructive to notice how our Lord responds to the disciples' desire. And : 1. He 
shinoB them how very email their faith is. His statement implies that it was less than 
a grain of mustard seed, for, if they had even so little a measure of genuine faith, they 
could remove any difficulty out of their path. Even a sycamine tree might be plucked 
up by the roots, or any difficulty which such an obstacle would represent, and be cast 
by faith into the sea. The first lesson we have got to learn is how small our faith is, 
and then it will soon increase. 2. Be impresses on them the ctdtivation of a sense of 
their own unprofitableness to God. He likens them to a farm-servant who, when he has 
finished in the field, comes home and is then pu< to wait at table on his lord. His 
work is never done. He turns from one occupation to another ; and only laments at 
the doee that he could not do more and better. Now, this sense of unprofitableness 
really arises out of the magnificence of the Christian ideal. The Christian system sets 
before us such incomparable excellency, that we are always coming short of it. All 
Christian progress is just conditioned upon this sense of unprofitableness. Our faith 
will grow exceedingly when this sense of unprofitableness has been secured and is 
maintained. Of course, this teaching of our Lord is quite consistent with the reward 
promised in his grace, of "Well done, good and faithful sei-vant." The servant looks 
at his labours in the light of strict justice, and acknowledges his shortcoming. The 
Master looks at them in the light of grace and love, and rewards them with overflowing 
bounty. Even when receiving the reward at last, it will be with surprise, and with 
the consciousness that we have been but unprofitable servants. 

rv. The disciples are instructed at the same time regardinq human ingrati- 
tude. (Vers. 11 — 19.) It so happened that ten lepers cross the Saviour's path, and 
their cry for mercy meets with immediate response. But their cure is given on their 
way to the priests, who could only give them a certificate of cure. The sense of cure 
came upon the ten, we may believe, at the same time. But only one, and he a 
Samaritan, returned to express his gratitude. The other nine, all Jews, passed on to 
the priest with a joyful sense of cure, but little sense of gratitude. It was such 
ingratitude as called for the animadversion of Jesus, while the Samaritan's gratitude 
led our Lord to say his faith hath made him whole. It seems clear that he became 
attached to Jesus in a way the others did not. The expression of his gratitude led to 
an assurance of faith. Now, this was a wholesome lesson for the disciples, as it is also 
for us. How many blessings have we all got from the hands of Christ, for which we 
have returned no thanks at all 1 And, if we have been ungrateful to our Lord, should 
we not put up with a good deal of ingratitude ? It is a sense of personal ingratitude 
which will stimulate the grace within us, and make us less surprised when we are the 
objects of incjatitude on the part of others we have befriended. In this plain and 
practical fashion our Lord stimulated and strengthened the graces of his disciples, and 
indicates how our graces may be stimulated likewise. — R. M. E. 

Vers. 20 — 37. — The advent of the kingdom and the King. Jesus was on journey to 
Jerusalem when the ingratitude of the nine lepers, just noticed, took place, and this 
nve rise to speculation as to the near approach of his kingdom. His enemies, the 
Pharisees, put the sarcastic question when the kingdom of God should come, as much 
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a8 to ^ay, ** We have heard of it long ; we should like to see it" ' This leads our Lord 
to unfold the nature of his kingdom's advent nnd of his own. 

L His kingdom comes in thb hearts op men. (Vers. 20, 21.) The characteristic 
of worldly kingdoms has always been ostentation. They try to impress the senses by 
noisy advents, brag, advertisement, the blare of bu<;le and roll of drum. And some 
tinnk that there is nothing worth talking about which can come in any milder way. 
The Jews expected a kingdom of God to supersede the Roman, and that its advent 
would be seen in the defeat and expulsion of the conquerors of Canaan. But, no; tb« 
kingdom was coming in men's hearts ; ic was there it had its sphere and home. 1. 
Bow superficial is the sovereignty which is not founded in the heart 1 This is the 
world's experience daily. The outward sovereignty is a name and based on fear. 2. 
How noble is the sovereignty which is based upon people^s hearts I It is here Jesus 
reigns. We love him. We would die for him. Thus his kingdom progresses wherefer 
a heart is touched by Christ's love. His triumph is over the selfishness of mankind. 
He conquers them by self-sacrificing love.* 

XL The Kino himself is to come as suddenly a« the lightxing-flash. (Vers. 
22 — 24.) He is not to give warning of his approach. There will be no need to go 
here or there under the impression that he has come quietly and privately, to prepare 
for his public manifestation; but suddenly like the lightning-flash, and publicly like 
its heaven-enlightening beam, is he to come for judgment. Hence the awful sudden- 
ness of his advent is distinctly implied. He will give no premonitory warnings, but 
overwhelmingly sudden and awful will be his approach. No wonder in such circum- 
stances that many shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, one of those 
seasons of quiet philanthropy such as the Saviour was now leading among men. The 
Pharisees were mistaking altogether the significance of his present mission. 

III. The results of the present misapprehensions. (Vers. 26 — 30.) 1. The first 
sad result will be the rejection and martyrdom of Jesus (ver. 25). Misapprehending 
the significance of his meek and lowly philanthropic life, his generation united in 
rejecting him, and secured his crucifixion on the tree. They would not have the King 
when actually among them in flesh and blood. 2. Men will act like the antediluvians 
and Sodomites up to the very time of our Lord's advent. A sense of carnal security 
characterized these sinners. They thought in Noah's day that no harm would over^ 
take them. There was no sign of the Deluge except Noah's precautions against it, and 
they would not act upon such signs. In Sodom it was the same. The inhabitants 
thought no change would come over their selfish, sensual dream. But the Deluge came, 
and the fire and brimstone descended, notwithstanding. So will it be with the advent 
of Christ — it will come as a sudden, unexpected judgment upon many. And this 
carnal security is a present danger with many. They fancy they are safe, that nothing 
will interfere with their security; but the Saviour makes his advent suddenly, and they 
are overwhelmed. 

IV, The realities of tfie advent. (Vers. 31 — 37.) Now, the tnith is clearly 
brought out that some shall be saved and others lost at the advent. 1. Let us look at 
the lost. They are brought under our notice here in several ways. Thus Lofs wife is 
taken as a type of the lost. Now, we know that she was lost through looking longingly 
back to her worldly things. God, by his angels, had set the family's faces towftrda the 
mountains and himself. Were they prepared to take him and his £aTour as their 
portion, and give up all their property in Sodom ? If they looked longingly behind 
them, it would show that the world was still more to them than (rod. The poor wife 
could not resist the temptation, and so she was changed into a pillar of salt. She is, 
then, the type of those who are almost saved, but worldliness gets the better of them, 
and they are lost. Again, the lost ones are represented as food for eagles (ver, 37). 
This brings out the corruption characterizing them. They have become moral carrion, 
which only the eagles can consume. There is, doubtless, a reference to the Roman 
invasion under Titus, and to the destruction of corrupt Jerusalem. The Roman armies 
were God's scavengers to destroy a corrupt people. This was one way in which Christ 
made an advent to judgment. Lastly, we have the lost described as those who are 
continually seeking to save themselves (ver. 33). Those whose one aim in life is self* 

' Robertson's * Human Race and other Sermons,' p. 63. 
■ Cf. Liddoii's * Church Troubles,' serm. i. 
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preservation, the saving of themselves at every turn, wlio think of self as the supreme 
coDcem, are onlj losing themselves. The curious paradox is that those who save them- 
selves at every turn lose themselves ; while those who do not count their lives dear, 
but Christ's concern as supreme, find themselves safe at last. Let us see to it, there- 
fore, that we are neither worldly minded, nor corrupt, nor given up to selfishness, else 
we are among the lost. 2. But let us look at the saved ones. These are those who 
have kept Christ before them as their Lord and Master, whose interests should be 
supreme (ver. 33). They value him more than life, and so he saves them. The 
nature of salvation is thus plainly unfolded. The saved ones are those with whom 
Christ is all in all. They prefer him to everything else. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has in them given place to an instinct to preserve the honour and promote the 
kingdom of the Master. And those who have trusted him and honoured him so 
thoroughly shall find that he will not disappoint them. Let us wait for his appearing, 
then, and love it; and when it flashes across the world, we shall be allowed to escape 
the judgments that come upon the earth, and to stand before the Son of man. — R. M. E. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



Vers. 1 — 14. — The Lord speaks the two 
paraUes on prayer — the importunate widow, 
and the Pharisee and ptiblioan. 

Ver. 1. — ^And he spake a parable unto 
th«m to this end, that men onght idways to 
piay, and not to &int. The formula Ixc7e 
<i Koif literally, "and he spake also,** calls 
attention to the fact that the parable-teach- 
iog immediately to follow was a continua- 
tion of what had preceded. Indeed, the 
eonnection between the first of the two 
parables, which urges restless continued 
prayer, and the picture which the Lord had 
just dnwn of men's state of utter forgetful- 
iieu of Grod, is obvious. '* The Son of man 
has been rejected ; he has gone from view ; 
the masses are plunged in gross world! i- 
ness; men of God are become as rare as, in 
the days of Abraham, they were in Sodom. 
What, then, is the position of the Church ? 
That of a widow whose only weapon is in- 
oeasant prayer. It is only by means of this 
intense concentration that faith will be pre- 
served. But such is precisely the disposition 
which Jesus fears may not be found even in 
the Church at his return " (Godet). 

Yer. 2. — ^There was in a city a judge, 
whieh feared not God, neither regarded man. 
Probably enough the whole scene was a 
sketch from life; under such a rule ss that 
of Herod Antipas there were, doubtless, 
judges of the character here portrayed. 

Ver. 3. — And there was a widow in that 
dtj ; and she came nnto him, saying. Avenge 
ms ii mine adversary. The petitioner was 
a woman and a widow, the latter being in 
the East a synonym for helplessness. With 
no one to defend her or plead her cause, this 
widow was ever a prey to the covetous. Not 
once nor twice in the noble generous words 
of the chivalrous Hebrew prophets wis find 
this readiness on the part of those in power 



to neglect, if not to oppress these helpless 
widow-women, sternly commented upon. So 
in Isaiah we read (i. 23), ** They judge not 
the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the 
widow come unto them." While Jesus (Matt, 
xxiii. 14) includes this cowardly sin among 
the evil deeds of the rulers of the Israel of 
his day : ** Ye devour widows' houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer.*' A more 
desperate situation, as regards any hope of 
obtaining the object of her earnest prayer, 
could not well be pictured — a careless, 
coiTupt judge of the lawless Herod period 
for the tribunal in Israel, and a poor help- 
less widow for tho suppliant. The forlorn 
woman of the parable represents the Church 
or people of God in dire straits, overborne 
by an unbelieving: world and seemingly for- 
gotten even of their God. Tiie story is a 
reminder that there is hope even in that 
extreme situation sketched in the parable, 
if the petitioner only continues persistent 
in her prayer. The argument which lies on 
the surface of the parable- teaching is obvious: 
if such a judge will in the end listen to the 
praver of a suppliant for whom he cares 
nothing, will not God surely listen to the 
repeated prayer of a suppliant whom he 
loves with a deep, enduring love ? Such is 
tho argument of the story. Importunity, it 
seems to say, must inevitably triumph. But 
underlying this there is much deep teaching, 
of which, pertiaps, the most important item 
is that it insists upon the urgent necessity 
for us all to continue in prayer, never faint- 
ing in this exercise though no answer seems 
to come. "The whole life of the faithful," 
as Origen once grandly said, " should be one 
great connected prayer." That is the real 
moral of the story ; but there are a number 
of minor bits of Divine teaching contained 
in this curious parable setting, as we shall 
see. Avenge me of mine adversary. We 
must not suppose that mere vengeance in 
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the vulgar sense U what the widow pruye<l 
for : that would be of no use to her ; all she 
wanted was that the judge should deliver 
her from the oppression which her adversary 
exercised over her, no doubt in keeping from 
her the heritage to which she was lawfully 
entitled. Of ctiurse, the granting her prayer 
would involve loss and possibly punisnment 
to her fraudulent oppressor. 

Yer. 7. — And sluiil not Ood avenge hii 
own elect, which cry day and niffht unto 
him 1 The Master tells us that Goa permits 
suffering among his servants, long after they 
have begun to pray for deliverance. But 
we are counselled here to cry day and night 
unto him, and, though there be no sign of 
reply, our prayers shall be treasured up 
before him, ana in his own good time they 
will be answered. Though he bear long 
with them. With whom does God bear 
long ? With the wrong-doers, whose works 
and words oppress and make life heavy and 
grievous to the servants of God ; with these 
who have no claim to consideration will 
God bear long. And tliis announcement 
gives us some clue to the meaning of the 
delay we often experience before wo get an 
answer to many of our prayers. The prayer 
is heard, but God, in the exercise of mercy 
and forbearance, has dealings with the op- 
pressors. It were easy for tiie Almighty to 
grant an immediate answer, but only at the 
cost often of visiting some of the ofipressors 
with immediate punishment, and thiis is not 
his way of working. God bears long before 
his judgments swift and terrible are sent 
forth. This has ever been his way of work- 
ing with individuals os with nations. Was 
it not thus, for instance, that he acted to- 
wards Egypt and her Pharaohs during the 
long period of the bitter Hebrew bondage ? 
We who would l>e God's servants must be 
content to wait Grod*s time, and, while wait- 
ing, patiently go on pleading, sure that in 
the end ** God will avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and night unto him." 

Yer. 8. — I tell yon that he wUl avenge 
them speedily. ** Non bienidt, mais bien vite " 
(Godet). It means that God will act in 
acconlance with his servant's prayer, not 
soon, but suddenly ; sure and sudden at the 
crisis the action of Divine providence comes 
at the last **as a thief in the night." Never- 
theless when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he And faith on the earth 1 These difficult 
words seem to point at least to a feur lest, 
the second conjing being long delayed, true 
faith would have died out of the . hearts 
even of the godly. Such a fear might be 
Jesus' ; for we know, from his own lips, that 
to him, while on earth and wearing the 
iKKly of humiliation, the day and hour of 
the eecond advent was not known. Was 
liot our Lord speaking with thn same sad 



onlook in his parable of the virgins, when 
he said, *Mhey all slumbered and slept,** 
wise virgins as well as foolish (Matt. xxv. 5)? 
''It is often the case that God's action as 
a Deliverer is delayed until his people have 
ceased to hope for deliverance. So it was 
with Israel in Egypt; so was it with her 
again in Babylon. 'Grief was calm and 
hope was dead ' among the exiles when the 
word came that they were to return to their 
own land; and then the news seemed too 
good to be true. They were 'like them 
that dream' when they heard the good 
tidings. This method of Divine action — 
long delay followed by a sudden crisis — so 
frankly recognized by Christ, is one to which 
we find it hard to reconcile ourselves. These 
parables help us so fur, but they do not 
settle everything. They contain no philo- 
sophy of Divine delay, but simply a pro- 
clamation of the fact, and an assuranoe that, 
in spite of delay, all will go well at the last 
with those who trust in God" (Professor 
Bruce). 

Yer. 9.— And he ipake this parable. With 
this parable, "the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican," St. Luke concludes his memories of 
the last joumeyings toward Jerusalem. The 
incident^ which directly follow took place 
close to Jerusalem; and here St. Luke's 
narrative rejoins that of SS. Matthew and 
Mark. No note of time or place assists ns 
in defining exactly the period when the 
Master spoke this teaching ; some time, how- 
ever, in these last joumeyings, that is, in 
the closing months of the public ministry, 
the parable in question was certainly spoken. 

Yer. 10. — ^Two men went np into tiis 
temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other a publican. This parable constitutes 
an important chapter in Jesus' apology or 
defence — if we may dare use the word — for 
loving the sinful, for consorting with pub- 
licans and sinners. It tells men, in very 
simple language, how they are saved ; not 
by works of righteousness which they have 
done, but of grace ; in other words, by God's 
free mercy. Jewish religious society in the 
time of our Lord, as represented by the great 
Pharisee sect, totally misunderstood this 
Divine truth. They claimed salvation as a 
right on two grounds: (1) because they 
belonged to the chosen race; (2) because 
they rigidly and minutely obeyed the pre- 
cepts of a singular code of laws, many of 
them devised by themselves and Uieir 
fathers. Upon these two grounds they 
claimed salvation, that is, eternal blissful 
life. Not content with this claim of their 
own, they condemned, with a sweeping, 
harsh condemnation, all other peoples, and 
even those of their own race who neglected 
rigidly to observe the ordinances and ritual 
of a law framed in great measure in the 
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•chobls of their own rabbis. Two extreme 
iDstances are here chosen — a ri^d, exclusive, 
■elf-eatisfled member of the religious society 
df Israel; and a Jewish ofBcer of the hated 
Boman gOTemment, who knew little or 
nothing of the Law, but yet who longed after 
a higher life, and craved for an inward peace 
which he evidentlv was far from possessing. 
These two, the Pharisee and the publicau, 
both went up to 6od*s holy house, the 
temple, with a view of drawing near to the 
eternal King. 

Yer. II. — The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thvs with himself; Ood, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are. How closely 
drawn from, the life is this picture of a 
Pharisee will be seen by a comparison of 
the prayer here with the prayer of a rabbi 
contained in the Talmud. When Rabbi 
Kechounia Ben Hakana left his school, he 
used to say, ^ I thank thee, O Eternal, my 
God, for having given me part with those 
who attend this school instead of running 
through the shops. I rise early like tbem, 
bat it is to study the Law, not for futile ends. 
I take trouble as they do, but I shall be 
rewarded, and they will not. We run alike, 
but I for the future life, while they will 
only arrive at the pit of destruction " (from 
the treatise * Beracboth '). 

Ver. 12. — I fast twice in the week. There 
was no such precept in the Law of Moses. 
There only a single fast-day in the year was 
enjoined, the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). 
By the time of Zechariah the prophet (viii. 
ISI) the one fast-day had grown into four. 
But this fasting twice every week was a 
bnrthensome observance imposed in the 
later oral Law. Thursday and Monday 
were the appointed fasting-days, because 
tmdition related how, on those days, Moses 
asoended and descended from ^iiai. Com- 
pare the Talmud (treatise *Bava Khama/ 
foL 82. 1). I give tithes of all that I possess. 
Here, again, the Moiaio ordinance only 
enjoined tithes of corn, wine, oil, and cattle. 
The later rabbinic schools directed that 
everything should be tithed, down to the 
mint and anise and cummin. And so this 
poor deluded Pharisee dreamed he had 
earned his eternal salvation, forgetting that 
the tithes he so prided himself on paying 
were merely tithes of goods of which he was 
stewund for a little time, tithes, too, Riven 
bad: to their real Owner — God. Could this 
be counted a daim upon God ? He boasted, 
too, that he was no extortioner : did he forget 
how often he had coveted? He was no 
adulterer: what of those wicked thoughts 
which so often found a home in his heart ? 
He rejoiced that he was not like the publican 
and others of that same class : did he think 
of the sore temptations to which these and 
the like were cxi)osed, and from which he 



was free ? He gloried in his miserable tithes 
and offerings : did he remember how really 
mean and selfish he was? did he think of 
his luxury and abundance, and of the want 
and misery of thousands round him? did 
his poor pitiful generosity constitute a daim 
to salvation? All this and more is shrined 
in the exquisite story of Jesus, who shows 
men that salvation — if it be given to men 
at all — must be given entirely as a free gift 
of God. 

Yer. 13.~And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, Ood he merciful to me a sinner! 
Utterly sad and heart-broken, the publican 
neither recounts nor thinks of good kind 
deeds done, or special sins committed; no 
thoughts came into that poor heart, such asj 
'* I have done some fair deeds ; I am not alto- 
gether vile and sinful." He felt that with 
him evil so far overbalanced good that he 
could make no plea for himself, and yet he, 
too, longed for salvation, so he threw him- 
self wholly upon Grod's mercy and love in 
his sad prayer, " God be merciful to me the 
sinner !" for so the words should be rendered. 
Different to the Pharisee, who thought him* 
self better than his neighbour^ this man, 
in his sad humility, evidently thought other 
men better than liimself, but still he so 
trusted in God that he felt even for him, the 
sinner, there might be mercy. 

Yer. 14. — I tell you, this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other : 
for every one that exalteth himself shall he 
abased ; and he that bnmbleth himself shall 
be exalted. And the publican was right; 
there was mercy even for him, all sin-stained 
though he was. The words with which the 
Lord closes his teaching are full of comfort. 
That prayer he tells us was heard and 
granted. The **I tell you" of Jesus here 
means, as Stier well puts it, ** I tell you, for 
I know, I have seen, I have heard all this 
in many such a case, and in many such 
prayers." With this example of prayer 
favourably heard, there is suroly no sin- 
burthened soul on earth who may not tako 
courage in seeking God*s face. One great 
object of this parable, we may believe, was to 
suggest some such thoughts, to embolden 
sorrowful, heart-broken sinners simply to go 
to God, trusting in his great pitying love. 
It should not be forgotten that the publican's 
prayer was heard in the temple; a silont 
approval seems given to his having thus 
sought out the appointed consecrated place 
of prayer. 

Vers. 15 — 30. — Jesus and the children. 
The young ruler refuses to give up his richet. 
The Lord speaks of the reward of them Viat 
leave all for his sake, 

Yer. 15.— And they brought onto him i^Uo 
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iAIknts, that he would touch them. Our 
LoTd*8 Doticing children is several limes 
alluded to in the Gospels. There was sonio- 
tbinj2^ evidently in his look and manner 
which sing^ularly attracted little ones to 
him. 6S. Matthew and Mark both recount 
this blessing of the children immediately 
after the teaching on divorce. Our I/ord 
thus sanctifies the bond of marriage and its 
legitimate offspring. It was a silent but 
powerful reply to the mistaken inference 
which his disciples had drawn from his 
words. They had said, ** It is not good to 
marry" (Matt. xix. 10). But when his 
disoipleB saw it, they rebuked them. Some- 
thing of what the Master had said concern- 
ing the marriage state affected the disciples. 
Had he not just (see Matt. xix. 10 — 12) been 
claiming high honour for the solitary life 
where there were no family ties to claim 
attention ? Surely, then, these women and 
their children had better stand aloof: what 
had that grave and earnest Teacher of theirs 
to do witli these ? He had higher and more 
important matters on his mind 1 

Ver. 16.— But JesuB called them unto him, 
and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not : for of such is the 
kingdom of God. St. Mark, who g^ves us 
hefe the memories of a faithful eye-witness 
— St. Peter — records how much displeased 
Jesus was when he saw them pushing back 
the mothers and their little ones, eager to 
win a smile or perhaps a touch from him 
whom the people justly regarded as the 
children's Friend. It seems also to have 
been the practice for Jewish mothers to 
bring their babes to famous rabbis, and to 
ask tliese teachers to bless their little ones. 
Christ's " interest in the little children was 
real, and for their otm sokes. It was 
primary ; not merely secondary, and because 
of the childlikeness of his subjects. 7/ they 
who are like little children belong to the 
kingdom of heaven^ why should we for a 
moment doubt tliat the little children them- 
telves belong to the kingdom^ Doubtless 
they all do. And if that change which men 
call deaVi happen to them while they are 
still little children, we may rest assured 
that it will be to the little ones life eoer- 
lasting. They will not be shut out from 
the higher province of the kingdom of 
heaven when they are snatched away from 
the lower" (Dr. Morrison). St. Mark's ac- 
count, being that of an eye-witness, is fuller 
and more graphic. It is ri ad in the OfBco 
of the Church of England for the Baptism 
of Infants, wherein young children are in 
like manner presented to Christ. It is con- 
sidered that the Master's words and act here 
justify the Church in commending infants, 
as such, to the blessing of their Father. 
Surely if little ones were capable of spiritual 



blessings then, they are so now. It is 
noticeable that these children were not 
brought to the I/>rd to be taught, but ♦* that 
he should put his hands upon them, and 
bless them" (Mark x. 16). 

Ver. 17.— Whosoever shall not reeelTe the 
kingdom of Ood as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein. Jesus here reminds 
men that if thuy hope to enter the kingdom, 
it must be in the spirit of children, who 
never think of putting forward any claim 
of merit or paying any price for kindness 
showed them. His late parable of the 
Pharisee and publican was evidently in the 
Master's mind when he said this. 

Ver. 18. — And a certain ruler asked him« 
saying, Good Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life 1 This incident is related 
in the three synoptical Gospels. St. Matthew 
speaks of him as the young man. St Luke 
here styles him a ruler; by some the title 
is supposed simply to denote that he was 
the ruler of a synagogue or congregation ; 
others, however, consider that it denotes that 
the subject of the narrative was a ruler of 
the Jews, and possibly, but this is of course 
doubtful, a member of the Sanhedrin. His 
youth (Matt. xix. 20) is not at variance 
with this inference. Youth is defined by 
Philo as including the period between 
twenty-one and twenty-eight All the 
three evangelists mention his great wealth. 
Dean Plumptre suggests that his large pos- 
sessions and evident devotion had probably 
opened to him, at a comparatively early age, 
a place in the great council. His question 
concerning eternal life indicates that he was 
a Pharisee, and he evidently represented the 
noblest phase of this religious party. He 
had sedulously followed out the precepts of 
the best rabbinic sohotds of his day, but 
there was something lacking, he felt, and 
his intercourse with Jesus and the influence 
of the Master's words led him to take this 
question point-blank to the famous 'J'eaoher, 
who he felt — alone of any master whom he 
had met — was able to satisfy this longiDg 
desire of his heart. 

Ver. 19. — And Jesns said nnto him, Why 
callest thou me good? none is good, save 
one, that is, God. The title ** g(x>d " was a 
singular one for the young ruler to have 
used. It was never used to the most famous 
rabbis by their pupils. It implied an in- 
tense reverence, but nothing more. The 
young man distinctly did not then believe 
the Master was Divine, else he had never 
made tlie great refusal recorded directly 
afterwards. **To be a good man is im- 

Eossible. . . . Qod alone could have this 
onour ** (Plato, * PhcBd.,' 27). " You are 
looking at me," said the Master, *' as a man : 
why give mo this strange, lofly title? You 
are looking on mu only as an earthly 
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'teacher.'* The great Heart-reader was 
reading the youDg man's thoughts, thoughts 
which Boon ory&tallized, as we shall see, 
Into the rtfutal to do what he, whom he 
cbo06 to style *' good,^' directed him to carry 
ont 

Yer. 20.~Thon knoweit the donimand- 
mfliits. The repox't in St. Matthew is some- 
what fhller. There the ruler, when directed 
to the commandments, replies by asking 
"which?" expecting most likely to be re- 
fened to some of the elaborate traditional 
laws of the rabbinic schools, which were 
difficult to keep even by men in the position 
of B wealthy Pharisee; but to his surprise 
Jesus mentions the most general and best- 
koown of the ancient ten. 

Yer. 21.— And be said. All these have I 
kept from my youth up. He listens to the 
Master with something like impatient sur- 
Inrise. There is a ring of concealed indig- 
nation in his " All these have I ever kept. 
What do you take me for ? I am a religious, 
God-fearing Jew ; from my child-days have 
I kept these." Kept these! How little 
the poor questioner knew the secrets of his 
own heart! Yet he had answered Jesus 
in the true spirit of a Pharisee trained care- 
fully in the rabbinic schools. We read, 
for instance, in the Talmud how "when 
Babbi Chaninah was dying, he said to the 
angel of death, ' Go and fetch me the book 
of the Law, and see whether there is any- 
thing in it which I have not kept.' ** 

Yer. 22. — Now when Jesus heard these 
things, he nid onto him, Yet laokest then 
ona thing. St Mark (x. 21), who had St. 
Peter's memories to draw from, adds here a 
very touching detail. "Jesus beholding 
him [looking earnestly at him] loved him." 
Thero was something noble and true in that 
life, struggling in the imperfect light of the 
rabbinio teacMng after eternity and heaven, 
and feeling that in all its struggles some j 
element was surely wanting ; and Jesus, as j 
he gazed on the young earnest face, loved 
him, and proceeded to show him how far 
lemoved his life was as yet from the perfect 
life he dreamed of attaining to. He would 
show him in a moment how selfish, how 
earthly, were his thou<<hts and aims; how 
firmly chaiued to earth that heart of his, 
which he thought only longed for heaven. 
Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
hsaT«n: and oome, follow me; ** Well," the 
Master said^ ** I will tesit you. You say you 
have from your child-days kept your whole 
duty to your neighbour ; you say that you 
hunger after the higher righteousness. Do 
you really? Will you indeed be perfect 
(Matt. xix. 21) ? Then I will tell you what 
you lack. Go, sell those great ixmsessious 
which 1 know you love so dearly, and give 



all to the poor, and come, take up the cross 
(Mark X. 21), and follow me, the home- 
less, landless Teacher whom you call by the 
Divine title *good."' The ••cross" of St. 
Mark only Jesus understood then in all its 
dread significance. It was coming then 
tery near ; and the great Teacher saw thai 
his true servants, if they would indeed 
follow him, must follow him along tbaf 
lonely road of sufTeriug he was then tread- 
ing. " Yia cruci:j, via lucis." The young 
ruler, with his great wealth, thought he had 
from bis youth done his whole duty to his 
neighbour. The Galilffian Master, whom ho 
so rcfverenced and admired, reminded him 
that out of those wide domains, those stored- 
up riches, out of the mammon of unright'' 
eousness, he had forgotten to make to him- 
self friends who, when ho died, should 
receive him into the eternal tents of heaven. 
This is what he lacked. He had probably 
heard the Lord's teaching in the parables 
of the unjust steward and of Lazarus. 

Yer. 23.— And when he heard this, he 
was very sorrowfol : for he was very rich. 
St. Mark adds (a memory of Peter's) that 
when he heard this the ruler went away 
frowning, with a lowering look. ThU waa 
too much. He could not, even at the bid- 
ding of that loved Teacher, give up the 
pleasant life he loved so well, the things he 
prized so highly ; so silently and sadly he 
turned away. The * Gospel of the Hebrews,' 
a very ancient document, dating from the 
first days of the fuitb, a few fragments only 
of whi(;h have come down to us in quota- 
tions in the Fathers, thus describes the 
sOene: "Then the rich man began to 
scratch his head, for that was not to his 
mind. And the Lord said to him. How 
then canst thou say, I have kept the Law ; 
for it is written in the Law, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself; and, lol many of 
thy brethren, children of Abraham, live in 
the gutter, and die of hunger, while thy 
table is loaded with good things, and nothing 
is sent out to them ? " (quoted by Origen, in 
Matt. xix.). Dante calls tliis '' The Great 
Refusal," and represents the shade of the 
young ruler among the throng of the use- 
less, of those who faced lx)th ways (* Inferno,' 
X. 27). It is worthy of notice that there 
was no angry retort from the wealthy ruler, 
no scornful, cynical smile of derision, as we 
read of among the covetous, wealthy Phari- 
sees (ch. xvi. 14). Still, in the heart of this 
soeker after the true wisdom there was a 
sofe conflict Grieving, sorrow-stricken, 
with gloomy looks, he turned away in silence. 

Yer. 24. — And when Jesus saw that ho 
was very lorrowful, he said, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of Ood ! The temptations which 
bcftCt a rich man are st) many and to various. 
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The poor, indeed, with all their trials, stand 
fairer for the kingdom than do their envied 
richer brothers and sisters. 

Ver. 25. — For it is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle's eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of Ood. 
This similo, taken in its plain and obvious 
sense, appears to many an exuggerated one, 
and various explanations have been sug- 
gested to soften it down. Tho best is found 
in Lord Nugent's 'Lands Classical and 
Sacred,' who mentions that in bome modern 
Syrian towns the narrow gate for foot- 
passengers at the side of the larger gate by 
which waggons, camels, and other beasts of 
burden enter the city, is known as the 
" needle's eye." It is, however, very uncer- 
tain whether this term for the little gate 
waaknown in ancient times. But tho simile 
was evidently a common one among the 
Jews. The Talmud, for instance, gives us 
the parallel phrase of an elephant pashing 
through a needle's eye. The Koran repeats 
the very words of the Gospel. It is the 
object of the proverb to express human 
impossibility. 

** I would ride the camel. 
Yea leap him flying, through the needle's 

eye 
As easily as such a pampered soul 
Could pass the narrow gate." 

(Southey.) 

It seems strange that the three evangelists, 
SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who tell this 
story of the young questioner and the 
Master's conversation with him, do not 
mention his name. And yet he must have 
been a conspicuous personage in the society 
of the time. First of all, his riches were 
evidently remarkable. One account tells us 
that he was ** very rich." Two of the Gospels 
mention his " great possessions." St. Luke 
tells us that he was "a ruler." He was, 
then, certainly a very wealthy Jew holding 
a high official position, not improbably a 
member of the Sanhedrin council. Why is 
he nameless in the three Grospels? Dean 
Plumptre has a most interesting theory that 
the young wealthy ruler was Lazarus of 
Bethany. He bases his hypothesis upon the 
following data : He begins by stating that 
^ there is one other case in the first two 
Gk>spels which presents similar phenomena. 
]n the narrative of the supper at Bethany, 
St. Matthew and St. Mark record the pas- 
sionate affection which expressed itself in 
pouring the precious ointment of spikenard 
upon our Lord's head as the act of * a 
woman' (Matt. zxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3), 
leaving her unnamed. In John xii. S we 
find that the woman was Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus. The train of thought thus sug- 
gested points to the supposition that here 



also there may have been reasons for sup- 
pressing in the records a name which was 
familiar to the narrator. What if the youn.; 
ruler were Lazarus himself? The points 
of agreement are sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the conjecture. The household of 
Lazarus, as the spikenard ointment shows, 
were of the wealthier class. The friends 
who came to comfort the bereaved sisters 
were themselves, in St. John's language, 
* of the Jews,' i.e, of the chief rulers (John 
xi. 1!^). The young ruler was obviously a 
Pharisee, and the language of Martha (John 
xi. 24) shows that she, too, believed in eter- 
nal life and the resurrection of the dead. 
The answer to the young ruler, * One thing 
thou lackest' (as given by St. Mark and 
St. Luke), is almost identical with that to 
Martha, * One thing is needful ' (oh. z. 42). 
In such a case, of course, nothing ean be 
attained beyond conjectural inference : but 
the present writer must avow his belief that 
the coincidences in this case are suc^ as to 
carry the evidence to a very high point of 
probability." 

Ver. 2G.— And they that heard it said, 
Who then can be saved 1 This hard saying 
appeare<i to the disciples to be terribly com- 
prehensive in its scope ; the longing to be 
rich was confined to no one class or order, it 
was the univei-sal passion. Were they guilt- 
less here ? Were they not looking for riches 
and glory in the Messianic kingdom of the 
immediate future ? And of all peoples the 
Jews in every age have been credited with 
the blindest devotion to this idol, wealth. 
In St. Mark (x. 24) we find certainly an 
explanatory statement: **How bard is it 
for them that tmst in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God 1 " But this explana- 
tory and softened statement is not found in 
the older authorities ; these read instead, in 
Mark x. 24, simply the words, '* How hard 
is it tu enter the kingdom of God 1 " Hud 
alike, the Master meant, for rich and poor, 
though harder for the former. 

Ver. 27.— And he sud, The things which 
are impossible with men are pot^e with 
Ood. Yes, impossible, the Divine Teacher 
repeated, from a man's point of view ; im- 
possible from the platform of leg^l obedience 
on which the young ruler (ver^ 21) had 
taken his stand, or the Pharisee in his 
prayer (vers. 11, 12); but it was not im- 
possible with God. He might g^ve this 
salvation as a perfectly free gift, utterly 
undeserved, perfectly unmerited, as he did 
to the prodigal son when he returned, or to 
the publican when he beat his breast in 
almost voiceless mourning, or still more 
conspicuously, not many days later, to the 
penitent thief dying on the cross. 

Yer. 28.— Then Peter said, Lo, we have 
left all, and followed thee. Again the que»- 
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tion of Peter, eyidently acting as spokes- 
man of the twelve, is repeated by tbe first 
three eyang^lists. Strangely faithful in 
their accounts of their own dealings with 
their adored Master, they never veil or hide 
any hnman weakness or error of their own 
which led to an important bit of teaching 
firom their Lord. Now, in this place, they, 
in the person of Peter, gave utterance to a 
rerj worldly, but a very natural, thought. 
The nUer had failed when the test was 
applied to him ; he was a conspicuous ex- 
ample of failure in the rich to enter the 
kingdom. But thmf had not failed when the 
test had been applied to them; they had 
given all up for his sake : what would be 
their reward ? 

Vers. 29, 80.~And he nid onto them, 
TerQj I lay mito yon. There if no man that 
bath Uft honse, or parents, or brethren, or 
vifb, or ehUdren, for the kingdom of Ood's 
i^n, who aball not reeeive manifold more 
in this present time, and in the world to 
•oma life ererlaiting. Evidently, from the 
reports of the three evangelists, the reply 
of Jeans was a lengthy one, and contained 
much deep teaching. St. Luke only gives 
vs, however, one section, so to speak, of 
the great discourse which followed upon 
PetePs question. Here and in St. Mark 
Peter and the twelve receive a quiet rebuke 
in this general promise. The Master seems 
to say, ** My promises are not especially to 
yoo, my first followers, but to all who, not 
for any selfish hope of recompense or reward, 
but for the kingdom of God's sake, give up 
what they hold dearest ; there will be real, 
true happiness for them even in this world, 
and in the world to come unspeakable ioy 
will be their portion ; theirs will be the life 
that knows no ending.'* St Mark adds, with 
rare tmth, that the happiness which bis 
faithfkil are to enjoy in this world will be 
aeoompanied with peneeutions. It is the 
■ame beautiful thought which the Master 
had pot out before, only the gem now is set 
in different words. ** Blessed are they which 
9ie persecuted for righteousness' sake : for 
theirs ia the kingdom of heaven" (Matt 
T. 10 ; tee, too, vers. 11, 12). St Matthew 
deala especially with another division of the 
Lord's cuacourse. Here Jesus speaks of the 
future of the twelve ; and, looking forward 
to the generally noble and self-devoted lives 
be saw these would live, he tells them of 
tbe great destiny surely reserved for them 
if they remained faithful to the end. But 
even here, in his words, **the first shall be 
last" (l^tt. xix, 30), and still more point- 
edly in the parable of the labourers which 
followed (Blatt xx. 1 — 16), ho warned these 
devoted but often mistaken men of the 
cianger of self-complacency. It was only 
because he foresaw that in these really great 
LUKE. — XI. 



ones this spirit would in the end be over^ 
come (at least in eleven of them) that he 
made the grand and mysterious promido of 
Matt xix. 28. 

The narrative here, in the three synopti- 
cal Gospels, is not continuous; at thid point 
there is a break. There is little doubt but 
that the sickness and death of Lazarus of 
Bethany, and the summons of the sisters to 
Jesus, took place about this period. The 
three synoptical evangelists are silent here 
for reasons we have discussed elsewhere. 

Between vers. 30 and 31 there probably 
should be inserted the hasty journey to 
Bethany. The Master was not far when the 
news of his friend's death reached him. 
Immediately after the miracle there appears 
to have been a meeting of the Sanhedrin, 
when it was decided to put Jesus to death, 
though not during the ensuing Passover, 
with such precautions as were possible. 
The terrible decibion became known. Jesus 
then retired to Ephraim, an obscure village 
about twenty miles from the city. Here a 
very short time was spent in absolute retire- 
ment and seclusion. But the Passover Feast 
was nigh at hand. In company with some 
of the crowded pilgrim caravans, and secure 
under their protection till his lust few days 
of work were accomplished, Jesus journeys 
to Jerusalem. At this point the three 
synoptical Gospels take up the story again. 
The eleventh chapter of St John fills up 
this gap in the connected story. 

Vers. 31 — 42. — Jesus again tells them of his 
Pcusion. The healing of ilie hlind at Jericho, 

Ver. 31.— Then he took unto him the 
twelve, and said unto them. St. Mark 
(x. 32) prefaces tliis announcement with the 
words, ** And they were in the way going 
up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went before 
them : and they were amazed ; and as they 
followed, they were afraid." There was 
something unusual, evidently, in the man- 
ner and behaviour of the Master ; silently, 
wrapped up in his own lofty meditations, 
he strode on in front of the company of his 
followers. A feeling of awo and fear stole 
over them as they watched the silent lilaster 
with the shadow of the coming cross falling, 
perhaps, across his countenance. Much had 
happened lately: the teaching growing 
more and more solemn as the end drew 
near; the raising of Lazarus; the intense 
enmity of the great men of the nation ; the 
fixed determmation to put the Master to 
death ; his short retirement ; then the an- 

1 
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DOUQcement that he was going up to face 
his enemieB at the great feast in Jerusalem ; 
and now alone and silent be walked at their 
head. What was coming? thought the 
twelve and their friend:}. He read their 
thouglits, and, calling them round him, told 
them what was about to happen. Behold, 
we go up to Jenualem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the 
Bon of man shall be accomplished. 

Vers. 32, 33.— For he shall be delivered 
unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and 
ipitefally entreated, and spitted on: and 
they shall sconrge him, and pnt him to 
death : and the tlurd day he shall rise again. 
The outlines of the Passion he had sketched 
for the disciples before on two occasions, 
but never so clearly as now. He even tells 
them the manner of his end, and how his 
own countrymen would give him up to the 
Bomans, and how these Gentiles, amidst 
every conceivable circumstance of horror, 
would do him to death. And the Master 
closed his dread revelation by predicting 
his speedy resurrection. 

Yer. 34. — And they understood none of 
these things : and this saying was hid from 
them, neither knew they the things which 
were spoken. But they listened all dazed 
and confused; they could not take it in, 
neither the shame of the death of their loved 
Leader, nor the glory of the Resurrection 
which was to follow immediately after. 
Ihej could not persuade themselves that 
the hopes of an earthlv Messianic glory in 
which they were to share must positively 
be given up. "We must learn to love 
Divine truths before we can understand 
them," said Pascal. "Toward everything 
which is contrary to natural desire," wrote 
Biggenbach (in Godet), " there is produced 
in the heart a blindness, which nothing 
but a miracle can heal." 

Ver. 35. — ^And it came to pass, that as he 
was come nigh nnto Jericho. Jericho was 
once called " the City of Palms," afterwards 
•♦the City of Perfumes." It was about 
eighteen miles from Jerusalem. In the Hero- 
dian times it became a popular resort, owing 
to the affection the great Herod entertained 
for it Its palm-groves and balsam-gardens 
were a present from Antony to Cleopatra. 
Herod the Great bought them from her, and 
made it one of his royal cities, and adorned 
it with many stately buildings, and even- 
tually died there. It is now a miserable 
village. A certain blind man sat by the 
waydde begging. An apparent discre- 
pancy exists in the three accounts g^ven of 
this act of our Lord. 8t. Luke speaks of 
one blind man who was healed as our Lord 
was entering the town. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark mention that the miracle took 
place as our Lord was leaving the place, 



and St. Matthew mentions that two blind 
men received their sight at the bidding of 
Jesus. Several solutions of this little diffi- 
culty have been proposed. Perhaps the 
most probable is that the sufferers were sit- 
ting near the town gates as the Lord entered. 
They, hearing who was passing by, eagerly 
called to him for help. Surrounded by the 
crowd, he probably did not hear the cry, or 
possibly wished to test the earnestness of 
their faith by allowing them to wait. They 
follow him throngh the place, and in the 
open space outside the city they attract 
his attention, and he heals them. Or, in 
the words of Dr. Morrison, ** the case seems 
to have begun as he entered into the city, 
but it culminated in all likelihood as he 
departed." A later explanation, apparently 
preferred by Godet and Farrar, is that, as 
JosephuB and Eusebius distinguish between 
the old and the new Jericho— the old town 
on the ancient site, and the new Herodian 
town which had sprung up at a little dis- 
tance from it — the blind man might, accord- 
ing to some traditions, have been healed as 
Jesus was leaving old Jericho; according 
to others, as he was entering the new town. 
The fact of SS. Mark and Luke only men- 
tioning one blind man is easily explained. 
There was one evidently (as we shall suggest 
further on), a well-known character in Chris- 
tian story — Bartimffius. Two of the evan- 
gelists recorded his cure, as being of special 
interest to the Church, leaving the second 
among the numberless unrecorded miracles 
of healing of Jesus. A eertain blind man, 
St. Mark names him Bartimsus. It may 
be inferred that, as St. Mark specially names 
him, this man was well known in early 
Christian story. We know that after the 
cure he joined the company as one of the 
followers of Jesus. 

Yer. 37. — ^And they told him, that Jesus 
of Kasareth passeth by. The Lord's name 
was by this time a household word in Pales- 
tine, and among the sick and afflicted a 
most precious and welcome sound. 

Yer. SS.^Jesns, thou Son of David. This 
form of address distinctly shows that the 
idea that the Rabbi of Nazareth, the great 
.Wonder-worker, the wise kind Teacher, 
was in some way or other the long looked- 
for Deliverer, was now taking possession 
of the people's mind. ** Son of David " was 
distinctly a Messianic salutation. 

Yer. 89.— And they which went before 
rebuked him. It must be remembered that 
our Lord was surrounded by a great host of 
Passover pilgrims, by many of whom he 
was reverenced as " some great One," per- 
haps the King Messiah. Such a low wail- 
ing cry on the pai-t of a blind beggar, asking 
to be brought into the presence of him they 
wondered at and admired and hoped so 
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much from, feemed a great preBumption : 
hence these rebukes. 

Vers. 40, 41. — ^And Jesns itood, and com- 
manded him to be brought unto him. St. 
Mark here adds, ** And they call the blind 
man* saying nnto him, Be of good com- 
fort, rise ; he calleth thee." These kindly 
sympathizing words of the disciples to the 
l>eggar, doing their loving Master's behest, 
frere one of Peter's own memories of the 
•oene under the walls of Jericho. And 
when he was eome near, he asked him, say- 
ing, What wilt thou that I shall do nnto 
theet Many besides the governor Pilate, 
who a few days later put the query to him, 
** Art thou a King, then ? *' during this period 
must have often asked silently the same 
question. We shall soon see the whole 
multitude carried away with enthusiasm, 
giving him a royal welcome as he entered 
the city. Here, with a majesty truly royal, 
as Gk>det well remarks, Jesus seems to open 
up to the beggar the treasures of Divine 



power in " What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee?" and to give him, as it were, 
carte blanche. And he said, Lord, that I 
may receive my sight. There is a curious 
variation in the terms of this request in that 
ancient Syriac Version known as ** the Cure- 
tonian," in the account of St. Matthew, 
** That our eyes might be opened, and we 
shall see thee." 

Ver. 42. — And Jesxis said nnto him, Beoeive 
thy sight. ** Magnifique aumdne d u Christ " 
(Pressens^. Thy faith hath saved thee. 
The American Longfellow has united the 
cry for mercy of the blind, the kindly sym* 

Eathizing words of the disciples (reported 
y St. Mark), and the gift of Jesus Christ, 
in his exquisite poem of * Blind BartimsDus.* 

*< Those mighty voices three — 
'IriffoVf i\tri<T6y fit 1 

' H viffTit ffov o4atoK4 crc I " 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 8. — The importunate widow. The importance which Christ attaches to 
prayw is evidenced by the frequency with which he recurs to it in his teaching, and 
the variety of his illustration of its duty and blessedness. The sermon on the mount 
enforces it as one of the cardinal virtues of the perfect disciple. In the eleventh chapter 
of this GkNipel both the manner after which we are to pray, and the assurance on which 
faith should rest, are presented. Again, towards the close of the ministry we are 
introduced to two parables bearing on it, each with the lesson which the Master wouM 
teach clearly defined. The former of these two has this as its object (ver. 1), '* that 
men ought always," i.e. unremittingly, " to pray, and not to faint ; " i.e. not to be 
■cared by hindrances, or induced to desist by the sickness which comes through hope 
deferred. The structure of the parable is very simple. There is a judge who neither 
fears God nor regards man. A poor widow, who has been wronged, claims his inter- 
position. He pays no regard to her suit. But she importunes him ; day by day she 
presents herself, until, though he has no regard to the justice of her case, he listens to 
ber pleading in order that be may be relieved of her solicitations. If man, unjust and 
selfish, thus yields to unceasing prayer, how much more, argues Jesus, will he, who is 
the Absolutely Just and the Infinitely Loving, yield to the cry, day and night, of his 
own people ! Notice three features in the delineation. 

L Gk>D IN CONTBAST WITH THE HUMAN AVENGER. Thc latter cousults hls own case. 
He acts in mere selfishness. The Eternal Righteousness is ever consistent with itselL 
''To this man will I look, even to him that is humble and contrite in spirit." 

11. God's people in contrast with the widow. They resemble her in one thing 
—in the sense of need, of helplessness. But the widow stands in no special relation 
to the judge. God's people are his own elect. They are part of the blood-bought, 
ransomed family. *' As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God ; " and '' the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." Each of them is in 
thc most intimate relation to the Eternal. ** I am poor and needy, yet the Lord 
tbinketh on me." 

III. The LOKO-8UFFERINO OP GoD IN CONTRAST WITH THE LONQ-SUFFERINO OP MAN. 

The long-suffering of man is in consequence of the indisposition to net ; if in the end 
it is dispelled, if the action after a lengthened interval loUows, it is only that repose 
may be purchased by the effort, and that the mind may be free to carry out its unloving 
projects. God bears long with his elect, not because he is unwilling to bless, but that 
be may draw them closer to himself, that he may prepare them for fuller measures of 
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blessing, that he may chasten their wills into completer union with his will, and so 
ultimately bestow the higher gifts of his Fatherhood. When they cry, there is much 
that needs to be corrected ; they desire only what they regard as the best or what will 
relieve them from some pressure. There is still a distance between their will and his ; 
he delays the answer that they may be brought in true self-emptiness to his heart, 
and that, their faith being purified, they may be enriched out of his exceeding abun- 
dance. So the Lord bore long with Job ; in him patience had its perfect work ; he 
learned to " abhor himself, and repent in dust and ashes ; ** he was " attuned also to 
finer issues'* by the charity which led him to pray for his friends. And the Lord 
turned his captivity when his prayer was thus disciplined and enlarged, and he 
received '* twice as much as he had before." So, too, the woman of Canaan cried, and 
^ the Lord answered her not a word " (Matt. zv.). Then came she '* and worshipped 
him.** She bowed her whole soul before him, and she received the reward of the 
" great faith ." " Therefore,'* says the Lord, '^ faint noC " Pray without ceasing." llie 
heavens above are not brass. There is a flexibility in the ordering of the universe 
which admits of the answer, direct and real, to prayer. " More things are wrought by 
prayer than the world dreams of." *' thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall aU 
flesh come.** The Lord anticipates a decadence in the belief as to the efficacy of praver, 
for he adds a *' nevertheless ** (ver. 8). Is this loss of iaith true of the Church and of 
Christians in this day ? 

Vers. 9 — 14. — The Pharisee and the publican. The lesson as to prayer is continued. 
The parable which follows exhibits the spirit and conditions of effectual prayer. Mark 
the two features of the audience specially addressed. He speaks to certain (1) who 
trusted in themselves as being righteous; (2) who, as the outcome of this trust, 
despised others. He spoke in the previous parable of " God*s own elect." Now, the 
Pharisees accounted themselves the elect of G^. They were pufied up by this con- 
fidence. They regarded themselves as the righteous, who kept the Law, both oral and 
written. And, indeed, they were most scrupulous as to every requirement ; nay, they 
were willing to burden themselves with minute and vexatious observances. And the 
sin which l^set them was the pride shadowed forth in one of the two who went up to 
pray. As the illustration of the elect, the Lord chooses a tax-gatherer, one of a hated 
class, for whom, in Pharisee-thought, there was no place in the kingdom of heaven. 
The instruction is suitable to every time. Pharisee separation and pride are features 
to be recognized in the Church of this day, as they were prominent in the Jewish 
Church of our Lord's day. Ever to be studied is the antithesis — respectability in the 
Pharisee, non-respectabiliti/ in the publican. See the two. The one, with his broad 
phylactery, his supercilious bearing, his Pharisaism reflected in every feature of his 
sallow countenance, as with measured step he proceeds to the temple. In its inner 
court he stands erect ; he arranges his prayer-robe, he looks around, the face darkened 
by a scowl as he observes the publican in a distant comer of the sacred building. And 
then he lifts his eye. No prayer trembles in any tone ; no pleading escapes through 
any word; he " speaks with himself* rather than with God. It is a soliloquy, a self- 
gratified recital of his own piety. If he says, " Gtxi, I thank thee'* (vers. 11, 12), it is 
pot for any grace that he has received, it is not in acknowledging that only through 
a higher mercy and strength he is what he is ; nay, with something of familiarity in 
the address, he bids the Almighty join him in admiration of his virtues, on account of 
which he is lifted above other men. Only by certain averages of his own striking 
does he measure his excellence, the climax being reached, when there comes the con- 
temptuous *' even as this publican.'* Oh, what a superior person, to be sure 1 With 
what satisfaction must highest Heaven regard one who fasted twice in the week, and 
gave tithes of all he possessed ! The other, with hurried gait, as one intent only on 
pouring out his heart before God, takes hisplaco far off. He has no wish to disturb 
the complacency of his fellow-worshipper. He claims nothing ; self-assertion in every 
form is absent from his heart. The only presence with him is the Holy One of Israel. 
Beneath the vision of his holiness all that is of the earth must keep silence. He will 
not even lift up his eyes. He has not much to record ; human righteousness even is 
but a filthy rag when held up to the li<!ht of that Perfect Holiness. And as for him, 
ob, there can be only the one prayer, '' God be merciful to me a sinner I " (ver. 13). He 
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18 overpowered with tbe conviction of sin. His only refuge is the mercy of the Eternal. 
** I tell you " (ver. 14), concludes Christ, " this man is manifested to be one of Gbd's 
elect. He, not the other, returns to his house the one accepted and jus tided." The 
parable is most suggestive. 

L It is thb exk>8Urb of spiritttal pride nr its root and fruit. Its root, the 
measurement of self by ** other men.** God is not in the thought. The song of tbe 
seraphim, ** Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of hosts," soimds faintly in the ear. The 
mind is not occupied with him and his holiness. It looks around rather than above. 
The standard is a social one. There is " a zeal for the Law, but not according to 
knowledge." Having settled the constituents of righteousness, and having in conduct 
realized these constituents, it looks from the legal vantage-ground on others. And, 
seeing the many below the elected level, it whispers within itself, " I thank thee that 
I am not as they." The I stmts abroad with a distinct sense of superiority. This 
pride is the parasite of religiosity. And religiosity is the whole religion of many. Beli- 
giosity means the performance, punctilious and sincere, of acts and offices, functions 
and services. It may comprehend a wide area of the existence. It may fill up much 
of time and much of thought, and he who abounds in it is held to be a religious man. 
But it is a morality untouched by the emotion of the broken and contrite spirit. 
There is no distinctively evangelical motive force. On an earlier occasion, the contrast 
between the routine religiosity and the warm religion of the heart was presented at 
the dinner-table where Simon the Pharisee presided, and the woman washed the 
Lord's feet with her tears. Of her he said, <' She hath loved much.** Here the Pharisee' 
is in opposition to the publican, who had the inner spirit of poverty. Now, one 
who has the religiosity, not the religion, is apt to rest on the duties which he dis- 
charges, on the zeal which he manifests. He trusts in himself as being righteous, 
and, wherever there is this trust, there creeps around it a feeling of superiority. " I 
am not as other men are.'' It engenders the separatist's haughty spirit. It brings in 
the sentiment of a caste. The " I" belongs to the religious world, " others " are without. 
Let us beware lest we rest satisfied with a righteousness like that of the Pharisee, lest 
we substitute the outward for the inward — \^at we do for what we are. Let us beware 
of that which always develops with this tendency — the habit of comparison of self 
with others on levels lower than our own, instead of realizing ''the vision splendid" 
of that righteousness which demands the entire self. It is this trust, this self-elevation, 
this pride of righteousness, which vitiates the sacrifice of many who go up to the 
temple to pray. 

IL It is the CX)MHENDATI0H OF HnMILITT, TS ITS ESSENTIAL KATUBB KSD BLB88SD- 

HZ88. What is humility ? It is not so much a self-consciousness as a Ghxi-conscious- 
ness ; not so much a mean thinking of ourselves as a thrilling, penetrating consciousness 
of him who is perfect holiness and truth. There is a self-abhorrence, but that follows 
tbe seeing of GKxl with the opened inner eye. The Pharisee had no conviction of sin, 
because he had no real discernment of the Eternal. His god was the property of his 
caste, one on whom he had a claim because of his belonging to the caste and doing 
what was required by it. The publican felt God at his heart ; and the sight awoke the 
longing to be holy as God is, and the longing to be holy called out the sense of wrong- 
ness. Oh, how he had offended 1 how selfish and grasping and wicked he had been I 
All else fades into indistinctness ; in that temple there are to him but the two presences, 
God and his soul, and the soul cries, " God be merciful 1 " It is the first cry of the soul 
which God has appropriated. There is no real prayer until that cry. A genuine 
earnest pleading is evoked. The beginning of all prayer, Christ reminds us, is the 
taking of the sinner's place, and the simple appeal to mercy. And as it is the first, 
so it is the cry ever pulsing through prayer. It is never wanting from the justi- 
fied. The pardon has been received. The blood cleanses from all sin ; but not the 
less, all the more, is the knowledge of sin and the need of the ever-renewed application 
of mercy. This is humility — sinful self cast on Divine mercy, and, forgiven much, 
loving much. There is no measurement with other men, for God is the all in alL 
And this is blessed. The Pharisee returns — his pride more deeply written into his 
nature, its blight and curse ; no spring in the heart, no visitation of any day-spring 
from on high. Remaining in his pride, he was truly abased. The publican returns — 
a burden rolled off from his heart, a new elasticity in his step, a new light in his 
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countenance. •* The winter is past, . . . the flowers appear on the earth." He is at 
peace witli God, justified, sanctified, righteous in the communion of the Righteous One. 
** I, yet not I, for he lives in me." In his humility he was exalted* 

Vera. 18 — 25. — The ruler who refused the croum. It is a certain ruler, a young roan, 
who accosts our Lord. And the question which he asks represents one of the deepest 
cravings of the human breast. Is it only in the Gospels that we find this question ? 
It is written into all the reli;;ions, into the best of all the philosophies, the poetries, the 
guesses at truth, which have commanded the thought of the ages. It is as old as 
human nature, as manifold in its complexion as the human experience, as abiding in 
its persistence as the human need. It is our question— one compared with which the 
hundred things which claim our attention are only as strivings after wind. Let us 
listen. The eternal life : what is it? and how is it realized ? 

I. What did the touno man mean when he came running and kneeling and 
asked, *' What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? " The answer may indicate the 
essential features of the desire that has haunted the breast. Clearly he meant 
three things : 1. A real, personal existence-— one implying distinct consciousness and 
activity. He is too prosaic, too selfishly in earnest, to mean less than this. 2. An 
exiBtence removed from the imperfections of the present time. His notions of immortality 
may have been crude ; but he certainly desired a life which, as contrasted with the 
changeful and limited, is an eternal life. 3. A life in relation to a moral or spiritual 
system. He has possessions. Sirens are ever lurinor him to the fateful shores of 
pleasure. Against them *' the categorical imperative" of conscience is ever dominant. 
It says, ''Hoot thy conduct in the everlastingly true. The eternal life is not mere 
endlessness. It is endless goodness, truth. And to be in harmony with this is to live 
eternally.*' Now, such being the contents of his thought, the burden which he brings 
to the Master is — how it comes that, although the harmony of his conduct with 
this system is complete, he is still unsatisfied ; nay, that the more he seems to approach 
the ideal the more conscious he is that it is far ahead of him. " Explain it to me " 
is the passionate entreaty; and who does not love him for this sublime passion? 
** What is the missing quantity? What is the plus yet to be possessed that I may 
have eternal life ? " 

II. Turning to the answer of Christ, and connecting it with words elsewhere, 
WHAT IS Christ's exposition of the eternal life ? The question is, " What shall 
I do ? " And to this the specific reply is, " Be free. Your life does not consist in the 
abundance of your possessions. Can you part with them, that you may the more 
unreservedly obey the vision which has dawned on you?" (ver. 22). Thus the truth 
probed him. He might not have been called actually to sell his estate, any more 
than Abraham was called to ofier up Isaac. But the trial of his will was made ; 
and, in the trial, he w as found wanting (ver. 23). Do we blame him ? — we whom 
the truth is proving every day, only to find that we are caught up by all kinds of 
vanities! He turned away; and, alas! what of us? But the demand of the Lord 
reminds us of the requirement essential to the eternal life. Life, we are told by 
scientists, consists in an adaptation of or<];anism to surrounding. When the adaptation 
is complete, and the surrounding nourishes the organism, there is health. When it 
is impaired, there is sickness; when it is broken, there is death. Human life has both 
a spiritual and a material environment. As the ruler rightly supposed, the eternal 
life implies correspondence to the spiritual environment. Where there is no such 
correspondence, where, in Scripture phrase, the life is "without God," there is death. 
Where the correspondence has been formed, and the inner life is nourished by the 
system which surrounds it, there is spiritual, eternal life. But are not the phrases, 
" systems," " environments," too vague and abstract? Do we not need something more 
concrete, something nearer us, than such abstractions? This is more concrete, this 
is nearer us, ** Take up the cross ; come, follow me " (ver. 2'2). A perfect Man has 
walked this earth — One in whom the correspondence with the heavenly environment 
was complete, who lived in and with a Father in heaven, and whose meat was to do 
his wilL His existence, in its details, we cannot copy; but his life, in its principles, 
inspirations, in all that gave it its beauty and glory, we can realize, under varying 
conditions. To be joined to him ; to live in his light ; to be the manner of person 
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that he was ; to be affianced to him as the Lord and Friend and Brother of our perfect 
choice; and have his flesh as meat indeed, and his blood as drink indeed; — this is the 
way to the eternal life. But what is this life whose way is thus defined ? It must 
be kept always in view that eternal is not merely another name for endless. Endless 
time would not be eternity. The eternal is the timeless. Everlasting existence may 
be involved; but this is because the life is what it is — Divine, and therefore imperish- 
able. Christ has supplied many unfold ings of this Divine life (see John iii. 1 — 13 ; 
Ti. 32 — 53; xvii. 3). May the guidance of the Holy Spirit illumine this teaching! 
and may we all realize the secret of St. John : " He that hath the Son hath the life 1 " 
IIL This buleb iktebests us. The narrative concerning him suggests reflections 
which may be dwelt on with profit. 1. The difficulty^ the hindixtnce, to salvation thai 
is interposed hy riches. (Vers. 24, 25.) Great possessions, Christ declares, increase 
the risk of losing the true spiritual health, are apt to stand in the way of the eternal 
life. It is not the riches themselves that are evil ; it is, as one of the evangelists 
explains, the trust in them, the sensation of them, that is the evil. And may there 
not be a trust in riches, even when they are not actually possessed ? We may have 
very little, and yet have such a craving for more as proves that the un gotten wealth 
stands for our best. More than this, with little there may be as much of earthliness 
and love of the world as when there is much. It is a wretched slavery which one often 
aees, and the feeling of which one often detects in one*s own breast. Persons are 
miserably ruled over by the sense of wealth. Neither do they get the good, nor does 
the world get the full good, of what they have. On the other hand, the poor cannot 
rise to the real dignity of their being because they set possessions on the height which 
they regard as the siimmum honum. Social life is honeycombed by that trust in 
riches. " How hard it is," says Christ, " for those that have riches to enter into the 
kingdom of (Jod ! " (ver. 24). 2, A crown is re/used. Who the ruler was we cannot 
tell. On a sudden he appears, on a sudden he disappears. Is he wrecked, like a ship 
with full sail, at the harbour-bar ? It is noticeable that Jesus " loved him ; *' in this 
distinction he is bracketed, in the Gospels, with Martha and Mary and Lazarus. For 
a moment the crown hangs over his head. Did he finally reject it ? But he waves 
it aside. Oh, not the last who has missed the flood- tide — the blessing offered to the 
man, and the man turning from itl Young men, all, reflect! 

Vera. 85 — 43. — Bartimoeus, Here are two noises suggestive of the human life with 
which we are all familiar. There is the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the swaying multi* 
tude, the din of the many minds, many experiences, many mouths, all moving in 
obedience to a common impulse. Men and women, when they become mere units of 
a crowd, forget for the time their personal histories. They are swept on by the 
current, sharing and adding to its excitement. There is nothing more unaccountable 
sometimes than the impulses which are communicated from person to person, and pass 
by infection to the multitude. Difierent days have their different idols. Those who 
are shouting themselves hoarse with their hosannahs at Jericho will shout them- 
selves hoarse with the cry, '* Away with him I Crucify him ! " at Jerusalem. Oh, 
fickle popularity ! The Lord knew what the applause of the crowd was worth. The 
children crying in the temple were far more to him than the loud voice and the 
tremendous enthusiasm of the thousands who had swelleil the triumph of the entry 
into the city of David. But through that tumult, in the midst of that noise, there 
is another — that which always reaches the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Only one 
voice, at most two voices, shrill and clamorous — the voice of misery and want and 
prayer ! Had he not beard that same voice in highest heaven ? Had it not pierced 
through the praises of angel and archangel, of cherubim and seraphim — the cry of a 
sinful and weary world ? A little one only in the system of the universe, but the 
least in need has a special way of access to the Eternal Love. Far off the great 
Shepherd hears the bleat of the sheep that has strayed into the wilderness. He who 
heard the sigh of the world from the excellent glory will not turn from the piteous 
pleading of the poor and needy. Grod's tenderness individualizes. " This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles.** 

L Reuabd this poob man. Perhaps we shall realize that he is our near kinsman. 
1. Be has been sitting hy the wayside begging. And what are we all but beggars at the 
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•world's wayside ? Even the mind most richly endowed, the heart most wealthy in 
love and imagination, needs " the life more and fuller." Is there no begging Irom 
heaveu? no consciousness of a fountain of living waters? This BartimaBus, taking 
his place day by day on the thoroughfare and asking an alms, is only too faithful a 
picture of me, wanting, desiring, and, alas! too often trying to satisfy my soul with 
some dole of happiness or excitement thrown to me — a beggar all the while, blind. 
2. What M this f An unusual bustle and din. What does it mean ? We can imagine 
the question addressed, with only a languid interest, to some person at hand — ^a languor 
which vanishes when the answer is given, '* It is Jesus of Nazareth who is passing 
by." Ah ! the newness of cry, sign of newness of life ! What and how he had heard 
of this Jesus we know not ; but he had heard enough to open the gates of the sonl. 
The one argument is need, the one reasoning, " I am here ; he is there. Son of David, 
have mercy on me ! *' It is the great hour of a human life when speech is begun between 
the soul and heaven. Such s|)eech arrests the love of God in the way. " We enter 
heaven by prayer." 3. TTiose around bid the one who cries hold his peace. So speak 
the many to the one in earnest. Notice how often in the Gospels the disciples are 
represented as keeping back from Christ instead of helping to him (see ver. 15). They 
did not know the heart of God. And men do not know it still. There is often a 
** send away ** in the minds of even the well-disposed. Earnestness meets discourage- 
ments wh<^re it leasts expects them. Ory on, thou who hast felt the breath of the 
passing Saviour. If those about thee are unsympathetic, throw thyself the more on. 
thy Lord ; the more they protest, cry thou the more, " Son of God, they will not take 
me up. Father and mother even forsake me. Thou, thou only art my hope. Make 
no tarrying, my God." 

IL Thixk of the Sayiour, ra whom the livino Gk)D 18 REVEALED. 1. There is 
the Christ'commandment. ** BriLg him hither to me." It is the commandment to an 
( it ten misunderstanding and misinterpreting Church. Christ has much to bear at the 
hand of the world; he has much also to bear at the hand of his Church. How 
frequently those who are his rejiel rather than attract, send away rather than bring! 
** Bring " — there is no gainsaying this charge. Instantly the tone of the multitude 
changes. Now it is, ** Kise, be of good comfort ; he calleth thee." And what alacrity 
in the Bartimseus-obedience I The old tattered garment connected with the past time 
of, it may have been, a sinful life is thrown away. There is no stopping to inquire 
how the blind can reach that blessed presence. He has called. In ttie call there is 
the pledge of a sufficient grace. mirror of Divine condescension I word, preparing 
for work, of power I ** The blind, the poor, bring to me I " 2. There is the Uhrist- 
question, ** What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? " The question is put when 
the presence is reached. The presence is the help to the answer. Now, the great 
underlying want is expressed, ** Lord, that I may receive my sight." Is it not the 
prayer of the human heart when the quickening presence of God is realized ? It is to 
prepare for the revelation that the will is gently besieged. He cannot force ; he can 
only draw. Stooping to thee, the person thou art, and as thou art, the word of grace 
and truth is, "What wilt thou?" 3. And then the Christ-ciction, "He touched the 
eyes," says St. Matthew. "Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee," says 
8t. Luke. His faith had been a trust in the dark. He could not make the light, but 
he could call for it. And he had called, he had pressed to Christ, awfully in earnest, 
unboundedly confident. The faith saved through what it did. It brought him to the 
Lord; and that is salvation. The first use of the new sight was to behold the 
Deliverer. The first face that wrote its image in the heart was the face of Grod in 
Christ. Saved, whole, because that face was formed in the heart of. hearts, never 
more to fade from it. " I was blind ; now I see." " Go thy way," says the Lord. 
" Nay, dearest Master, where thou goest I will go. Where thou dwellest I will dwell. 
Thy way is mine. Mine the new song which thou hast given. Thou bast touched 

my eyes— 

" ' And in that light of life 111 walk 
Till travelling days are done.* " 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 7. — Continuance in prayer : Divine delay. We have first to consider 
what is— 

L The AROUMEirr in the text. It is one from the less to the greater, or rather 
from the unworthy to the worthy. If a had man will, for a poor reason, accede to the 
request of one for whom he cares nothing, how much more certainly will the Righteous 
One himself, for a good reason, espouse the cause of those who are so dear to him I 
The reasons for confidence in God's faithfulness and interposition are therefore threefold. 
1« If an unprincipled judge amongst men will finally do justice, assuredly the righteous 
Judge of all the earth will do so. His character is something which cannot fail ; we 
may build on that as on the most solid rock. 2. If justice is granted by us for so poor 
a reason as that of fearing vexatious annoyance, surely GK)d will listen and will respond 
to reverent and believing prayer. He is far more certain to be won by that in us which 
pleases him than is an xmjust judge by that in his appellant which annoys him. And 
our approach to him in prayer, our reverent attitude, our faith in his goodness, our 
trust in his Word, — all this is very pleasing unto our Father. 3. If a man will yield a 
demand made by one to whom he does not feel himself related, and in whom he is 
absolutely uninterested, how confident we may be that Grod will interpose on behalf of 
iboee who, as his own sons and daughters, are dear to his parental heart, and who, 
collectively, constitute " his own elect " — those who are most tenderly and intimately 
related to him in Jesus Christ his Son I 

IL The bebious fact of the Divine delay. " Though he bear long with them " 
(ver. 7), or, "and he delays [to interpose] in their cause" (Dr. Bruce). It is certain 
that, from our point of view, Grod does delay to vindicate his people ; his answer does 
not come as soon as we expect it; it is held back so long that we are ready " to faint " 
(lose heart). Thus was it many times in the history of Israel ; thus has it been 
frequently in the history of the Church of Christ. How many times have suffering 
bands of noble martyrs looked up piteously and despondently to heaven as they cried, 
''How long, Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?" Thus 
has it been in multitudes of individual instances ; men have been oppressed, or they 
have been embarrassed, or they have been disappointed, or they have been otherwise 
afflicted; they have appealed to God for his delivering grace; and they have looked 
long in vain for the Divine response. They say, " my God, I cry, . . . but thou 
hearest not" (Ps. xxiL 2). 

IIL The explanation that will be found. The time will come when we shall 
understand why God did delay to answer us. But we may be quite sure that when 
it comes it will be seen : 1. That it was not in him — not in his absence from us, nor his 
indifference to us, nor his unreadiness to help us. 2. That it was in us — in our unreadi* 
neis to receive his interposition, or in the misuse we should make of it, or in the greater 
and truer good to be gained by our patience than by our relief; and thus in the ultimata 
gain to our own well-being by his withholding. 

IV. The blessed fact that it is only a delat. " I tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily.** 1. It is probable that when GK>d does manifest his power he will work 
speedy and overwhelming destruction to the guilty ; he will avenge ** speedily,** i.e, 
quickly, instantaneously. " How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment I 
they are utterly consumed with terrors. As a dream when one awaketh ; so, Lord, 
when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image" (Ps. Ixxiii. 19, 20). 2. It is 
certain that in his own time and way God will detend his people, that he will relieve 
his children, that he will redeem and bless his *' own elect. His faithfulness to his 
Word ; his love for them that love him ; his intimacy of relation to those who are '* in 
Jesus Christ ; " — this is a sure and absolute pledge that the appeal to him cannot be and 
will not be in vain. Men ought continuously, per8everingly,to pray, and never to lose 
heart. The day of Divine appearing is entered in the books of God. — 0. 

Ver. 8. — Our unbelief. " Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
futh on the earth ? ** These words have no special reference, if they have any at all, 
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to the condition of the world at the " second coming " of Christ. In order to nnder- 
stand and appreciate them, we must consider — 

I. What is the force and range of this expression, " the coming of the Son of 
man.** And it will be found on investigation that it signifies any special manifestation 
of God's power or any special appearance of Christ either in Person or in providence. 
This may be : 1. In mei'cy ; including the Incarnation, when the Son of man came 
** not to destroy but to save ** the world ; the Resurrection, when he came in power and 
triumph from the other world ; the Day of Pentecost, when he came in marvellous out- 
pouring of Divine influence upon the world. 2. In judgment ; including the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the day of death to each human being; the day of judgment itself^ 
when " before him shall be gathered all nations." 

II. What is the application of it in the text. A widow appeals for r<>dress 
against'^ her adversary " (the defendant) to an unprincipled judge. He puts her off 
until her importunity makes him listen and respond in order to save himself from 
annoyance. Arguing d/or^iori, our Lord contends that God, the righteous Judge, will 
most certainly grant to his own people (children) the requests they make of him (see 
previous homily). But, continues the great Teacher, who had such a perfect insight 
into our nature, when he does that, and ''comes'* in judgment to his foes and in 
mercy to his friends, will he find his friends expecting him ? will they be looking for 
his appearing ? will their attitude be one of holy expectation, of instant recognition, 
and of devout thankfulness? or will they not, after all their asking, be positively 
surprised and even incredulous at his manifestation? Ue t(;i7Z come most assuredly, 
but when he comes, will he find faith on the earth ? 

III. What illustrations we have of the truth of it. 1. We have two striking 
icriptural illustrations. (1) Christ's own coming, after his resurrection, to his dis- 
ciples. Instead of looking for him and welcoming him, according to his word (ver. 33), 
they were astounded and incredulous (ch. xxiv. 11, 22, 23, 37). He did not " find 
faith" in them. (2) His coming in providential deliverance to Peter. When the 
Church hsui been praying without ceasing for him, they should have been hoping 
for a Divine visitation in response to their prayer. Nevertheless, when it came, were 
they not foimd unbelieving and astonished (Acts xii. 5, 15) ? Are we much better 
than they? 2. Christ's coming in Judgment. Such narrow and false interpretations 
as the Jews were apt to put upon sudden and sad calamities (ch. xiii. 1^-4) we must 
scrupulously avoid. But when we see a man who has defied all laws, human and 
Divine, brought down into shame and ruin, or when we see a guilty empire which was 
founded on violence, sustained by force, and nourished in corruption, stricken down by 
defeat and reduced to dishonour and disaster, shall we be surprised as if a strange thing 
had happened? or shall we not rather feel that this is precisely what we had every 
reason to expect from the righteousness of the Divine Ruler? 3. Christ's coming 
in grace and mercy. When the Christian family, in answer to earnest and continued 
prayer, is just saved from serious embarrassment and perhaps from disgrace ; when the 
Christian Church, after much pleading for God's Spirit, receives marked and manifest 
tokens of the presence and power of God in the midst of it ; when the Christian teacher 
or preacher, as the issue of much devout and faithful work, finds many souls to be 
seeking the life which is of God ; — is the attitude of that family, that Church, that 
teacher, one of calm expectation and devout acquiescence? or is it not rather one of 
surprise, if not even of incredulity ? When we have been imploring the Son of man to 
come, and he comes at our appeal, does he find us awaiting and expecting him? 
Surely, with fuller and deeper laith on our part, there would be a more frequent coming 
on the part of our gracious Lord in life-giving power and blessing. — 0. 

Vers. 9 — 14. — The Pharisee and the publican. The scene indicated by our Lord's 
opening sentences is easily realized. We readily picture to our minds the place and 
the two persons in whom we are interested — the haughty Pharisee and the humble- 
minded publican. We readily imagine their demeanour as they enter, their posture 
as they pray, their reception as they pass through the courts going and returning. 
But we ask how and why was it that the Pharisee was rejected and the publican 
accepted. And in reply we say : 1. In some respects the two men stood on the same 
ground. Both were free from the taint of idolatry and were worshipping Gt)d ; both 
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appreciated the privilege of prayer; both came to the same building, and, using the 
same invocation, each uttered the uppermost thought in his mind. 2. In some aspects 
the Pharisee seemed to have the advantage. (1) He had the respect of the public, the 
good and God-fearing public, of the respectable people of his day ; (2) he had liv^ the 
worthiest life in all social and political relations ; (3) he was much the more " religious " 
of the two, in the sense that his habit of life was devout and charitable, while that of 
the pablican had been godless and avaricious. 3. The terms of their respective prayers 
•re not decisive of their acccptableness in the sight of God. (1) A truly humble man 
might speak to Qod in the strain, though not in the spirit, of the Pharisee. It is 
quite right to thank God for being preserved from presumptuous sins and being kept 
in the path of rectitude and devotion (see Ps. zli. 12, 13). (2) A thoroughly formal 
worshipper might present the petition of the publican. How often, since then, have 
these or very similar words been used by " penitents " who have been impenitent, by 
those who have taken the language of humility on their lip while they '' have regarded 
iniquity in their heart"! A modem writer (T. T. Lynch) represents these two men as 
going up again to the temple ; but this time the Pharisee, adoptins: the publican's form 
of words in hope of acceptance, is again rejected; while the publican, giving thanks 
to God for his reconciliation and renewal, is again accepted — 

** For sometimes tears and sometimes thanks. 
But only truth can please." 

How, then, do we explain the fact that *' this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other '* ? 

I. The Phabisbb had fobmed a badioallt false estimate of his own character, 
and the publican a true one of his. The Pharisee thought he was everything God 
wished him to be, and was miserably wrong in his estimate ; he was reckoning that 
God cared chiefly if not exclusively for the outside in religion, that his favour was 
secured by ceremonies, by proprieties, by punctualities, by utterances of prescribed 
forms. He failed to understand that this was only the shell and not the kernel, and 
that the shell of correct behaviour is nothing without the kernel of a reverent and 
loving spirit The publican, on the other hand, believed that he was very far from 
right with God ; that he had been living a guilty life, and was condemned of God for 
so doing ; and his thought was true. 

II. Tbm Phabisee's false estimate led him into self-flattebt ; the publican's 
true estimate into frank, penitential acknowledgment. Under the cover of gratitude, 
the one man paid himself handsome compliments, and held on high his great meritorious- 
ness, thus confirming in his own mind the delusion that he was a favourite of Heaven ; 
the other, moved by a deep sense of personal unworthiness, made honest confession 
of sin, and sought the mercy he knew he needed. 

ILL €k>D hates the peoud, and honoubs the humble-heabted. Old and Kew 
Testaments may be said to be full of this truth. God has said and has repeated, he 
has most plainly and emphatically declared, that pride is odious and unpardonable in 
his sight; but that humility shall live before him (ver. 14; see also Ps. xxxii. 6; 
cxxxviii. 6 ; Prov. xxviiL 13 ; Isa. Ivii. 15 ; Matt. v. 3 ; 1 Pet. v. 6 ; 1 John L 8, 9). 
Here is: 1. ^ message of solemn warning. It concerns those who are the spiritual 
descendants of the Pharisee ; who are satisfied with their spiritual condition but have 
no right to be so; who are building the hope of their hearts on things which are 
external, but in whom the love of Grod does not dwell. And here is : 2. A message of 
graeiouM encouragement. It concerns those who are burdened with a sense of sin and 
need not remain so. The way of mercy is open to every penitent soul. Jesus Christ 
is the '^ Propitiation for the sins of the whole world," and the grace of God in him far 
more than suffices for every guilty heart. In him we have forgiveness of sins; in him 
we have peace and hope and joy, even eternal life. — G. 

Vers. 15, 16. — Christ and the children : a sermon to children. This familiar and 
attractive scene Ls well conceived and described in the lines commencing, *^ Over the 
biiU of Jordan.'* It contains valuable lessons for the young. 

I. The kindliness of Jesus Christ. Some kind men are not kindly. They will 
do a great deal for you, will give much to you, will run serious risks or even make 
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serious sacrifices on your behalf; but they are not gracious, genial, wianiog. They are 
not approachable; you are not drawn to them ; you are not inclined to address them 
and make friends with them ; they rather repel than invite you. Such was not Jesos 
Christ He was not only kind at heart, but kindly in manner and in bearing. The 
children of his day went freely and gladly to him. That ** he was never seen to smile" 
is a wholly unauthorized and, we may be quite sure, an entirely false statement. 
Did he not take those infants into his arms with a smile upon his face ? Did he not 
frequently, ay, constantly, smile as he looked upon innocency, upon hopefulness, upon 
childhood ? Think of Jesus Christ as not only the kind but the kindly One, as not 
only the good but the gracious One, as not only the wise but the winning One. Think 
of him as that One to whom, if be were with us now as he was with men of old, you 
would be drawn with an irresistible attraction, and to whom you could, without any 
effort, unburden your heart. And believe that just what he was on earth he is in 
heaven. 

II. Jestts Christ still beceives us to thb shelteb of his loyikg power. He 
took them up into his arms. The arms of the parent are the place of shelter to the 
child ; to them in all time of danger or of distress he naturally and eagerly resorts. It 
is the place of strength, of defence, of succour. But youth needs more than human 
sympathy and help ; it needs a refuge in Divine tenderness and power. It does so 
always ; but more particularly when parental care is lost, because the parents them- 
selves have "passed into the skies." Very seriously is this need felt when parental 
care is left behind, when youth or yoimg manhood goes forth from the shelter of the 
home. Then how priceless is the shelter of the loving power of the Divine Friend ! 
In that unknown '* world " which lies beyond the home-life are perils that cannot be 
anticipated, and that are all unknown. Take care to secure the invaluable refuge 
of the Divine arm ; for only in the protection of the all-wise Leader and almighty 
Friend will safety be found. 

III. Jesus Christ still lats his bavd upok us. Mark tells us (z. 16^ that he 
''put his hands upon them, and blessed them." You still sing, "I wish that his hands 
had been laid on my head." It is a right and becoming thought. But the laying of 
the hand of flesh on those children's heads may not have wrought any great bplritual 
change in them ; they may have grown up to reject him. Of (at more consequence 
is it that Christ should now lay the hand of his Divine power and grace upon your 
heart; that he should so act upon you by his Divine Spirit that your mind should 
be illumined, and that you understand what is the good and the wise thing to do ; 
that your heart should be touched so that you will live to love him who is worthiest 
of all that is best. " His touch has still its ancient power." Yes ; and more than 
the healing touch which gave sight to the blind and wholeness to the poor leper is that 
benignant power which opens the closed mind and cleanses the imholy heart. 

IV. Jesus looks and waits for tour submission. He says that it is you who, 
of all people, can most readily enter his holy kingdom. He must have your free and 
full consent. When he made the world, and sent the sun on its course, and gave to the 
sea its bounds, *' he spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood fast." He 
compels all things in nature to do his bidding ; but he asks, he invUes your trust, your 
worship, your love. He cannot bless you as he would unless you consent to receive 
him as your own personal Lord and Saviour and Friend. But he assures you that this 
is open to you as it is not to others ; the young can readily give their attention, their 
docility, their love, their obedience. Fewer and slighter hindrances are in your way 
than are in the path of those who have travelled further. Of such as you.are now ** is 
the kingdom of God." This is the golden chance of your life. — C. 

Ver. 17. — The child of man and the kingdom of God, Jesus Christ not only 
opened the gate of his kingdom to the little child as he opened his arms to the little 
children whom the mothers of Judah brought to him ; he also took the little child as 
a type of the true disciple. He taught us that if we wish to enter his kingdom, our 
spirit must be the child-spirit " Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of Gkxl as^ 
etc And what is this spirit ? It is that of — 

I. Docilitt, or readiness to accept what is told us. The ideal child is teachable ; it 
will learn because it is ready to receive ; it has not found out the way of distrust and ui' 
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rejeetion ; it takes in the ligbt, the truth, which is offered and it grows thereby. Men 
of mature years and powers, who have had all the advantazes of Christian privileges, 
often stand without the kingdom because they will not receive the truth that is offered 
them ; their mind is preoccupied with theories, systems, imaginations, of their own. 
They seem to know much; they believe they know much, for they are familiar with 
•ome things of which many (perhaps most) are ignorant; they could easily puzzle their 
neighbours by asking questions which these could not answer ; they have a number of 
£ict8 and laws, and a much larger number of names at their command ; they '* seem 
to be wise ** (1 Cor. iiL 18). But their knowledge is very small in comparison with all 
that has to be acquired ; it is partly (largely) local, temporary, evanescent (1 Cor. xiii. 
8) ; it is nothing to the wisdom of God. It becomes them, as it becomes us all, to 
reel toward God as our little children feel towards us — to cherish a spirit of docility. 
How much more he has to tell us than we have to teach them ! How much greater 
U our ignorance in his sight than theirs is in ours I He who will not accept the 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood ; he who will not yield himself to a Divine Saviour ; 
be who will not pursue the path of holy service, hoping to find at the end of it a 
heavenly home, — 'because this does not square with some favourite theories, or because 
it transcends the range of some intellectual faculties, cannot enter the kingdom of 
truth, and therefore shuts himself out of the kingdom of God. We shall fail to stand 
on the first rung of the ladder that reaches heavenly wisdom unless we realize that 
we are all of us but very little children in the presence of our Father, and unless 
with docile spirit we come to his feet and say, '*Lord, we are very ignorant; wilt 
thou teach us?** 

" Lead us, O Father, in the path of truth ; 
Unhelped by thee, in error's maze we grope.** 

n. SiMPLiorrr. The little child (of our thought and our affection) is simple, trans- 
parent, sincere; he says just what is in his mind, does not pretend he is naughty when 
ne believes himself to be good — is real. This God demands of us — ** truth in the inward 
parts,** sincerity of spirit It does not further our cause with him to affect a piety that 
is not genuine ; to simulate a penitence of which our heart knows nothing ; to use 
the language of humility while pride is reigning within. He would rather we tell 
him just what we feel, just what we are, than adopt the most appropriate confessions 
or petitions. We must be like the children of our home ; we must mean what we say 
when we draw nigh to him. 

III. Tbustfulkesb. Christianity is a religion which centres in a Person, in one 
Divine Being. " He that believeth in me,'* '* that abideth in me," — that is the pre- 
vailing note. Trust in Jesus Christ as the Teacher, Saviour, Sovereign of the human 
ffoul, is the way of life. He who has that stands within "the kingdom of God." 
Where shall we learn to trust f Is it not of the little child ? As the child flees for 
refuge to its parent's arms, confides itself and all it has or hopes for to its parent's 
wisdom and love, so the human soul is invited to commit itself and all its everlasting; 
interests to the Almighty Saviour, to say with implicit, childlike confidence and 
ielf-sorzender^ 

** Jesus, Befuge of my soul. 
Let me to thy bosom fly." 

C. 

Vert. 18 — ^22. — 2%d golden chance : a sermon to the young. Many features combine 
to make this incident one of peculiar interest. 

I. The pbikcipal actob in the scene a touno man. Matthew tells us this quite 
incidentally ^xix. 22), but it adds great interest to the occurrence. For our hearts are 
drawn towards youth. Youth is innocent, ingenuous, frank, trustful, hopeful, loving. 
There is, moreover, some mystery about it. We know what the old man has been ; 
we know what the man of middle life will be ; but of youth we cannot tell ; it may 
accomplish great things ; it is covered with the delicate buds, with the beautiful flowers 
of promise. 

IL A touno man of wealth and intluence. This might not make him more 
interesting to Christ; but it does to us. The rich young heir maybe of no more 
intrinsic worth than tiie beggar by the wayside ; but because he is the heir of fortune, 
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we care about him, we watch his career ; We are specially glad if he takes a wise course, 
aud are specially grieved if he goes astray. 

III. A YOUNG MAN WITH SOME OF THE NOBLER QUALITIES OP TOUTH. 1. We note 

his reverence. Youth should be reverent. Ignorance and inexperience should pay 
to knowledge and wisdom the regard which is their due. We like this young man 
because he saw in that homeless Teacher a wisdom superior to his own, and came and 
prostrated himself before him in becoming homage. 2. We note his ardour. He 
came running (Mark x. 17) to meet and to learn of Christ. Youth should be, as in 
the person of this inquirer it was — eager, ardent, enthusiastic, sanguine of good things. 
3. We note his religiousness. " Heaven lies about us in our infancy," etc. Youth is 
the time when heavenly visions are most and best seen ; when Divine claims, spiritual 
realities, are strongest and clearest to the soul; then **life eternal " has the deepest 
meaning. So was it with him. To him life held something larger and better than all 
his lands and houses ; other and higher voices than those of debtors and stewards reached 
his ear ; he had a vision of a holy service in which he might be engaged ; of a Divine 
life he might be living ; and running in his eaorerness, and kneeling in his reverence, 
he looked up into the face of Christ and said, ** Good Master, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life ? " 

IV. A YOUNG MAN IN THE PRESENCE OP Christ, cxciting his spccial interest. A 
young man, with his life before him and a soul not yet stained by the evil which is 
in the world, standing in the very presence of him who knew what human life might 
include and what the human soul was worth, who could tell him how to enlarge the 
one and how to ennoble the other, and who (Mark x. 21) took a tender and loving 
interest in this earnest spirit, — what could we have more profoundly interesting than 
this? 

V. Jesus Christ revealing to him the true state of his heart. Our Lord's 
treatment of inquirers difl'ered much; it was, no doubt, determined by the state of 
their heart, as he alone knew it Ue replied to this young man as he did, because he 
wished him to know where he actually stood ; he wished to show him that, in order 
to be prepared to lay hold on eternal life, it was not only necessary to have such 
sincerity as he had, and such earnestness as he had, but such earnestness as would 
make him ready to yield everything to the Lord of his life ; and that this he had not. 
So, after leading him up to the point, he said, ** Sell all that thou hast," etc. And 
then the inquirer knew that he lacked one thing — one essential thing ; he wanted that 
thoroughness of purpose toward God which made self-surrender possible to him. It 
was a glorious, golden chance, then used or then lost when this interview was held. 
It must have been the crisis of his career, on which everything hung for all the future. 
Similar in its nature, though not alike in its circumstances, is the opportunity offered 
to each one of us. 1. All the life of Christian privilege is the goldeu chance of oar 
existence. "Now is the accepted time," the period when everything is open to ua, when 
a noble and immortal future stretches out before us and is within our power. 2. Yonth 
is the golden chance of life. It is in the days that are now passing, when the heart ia 
warm, and the mind is open, and the conscience tender, and the life unburdened and 
unembarrassed, that Christ should bo approached and his lasting friendship gained. 
3. The day of Divine visitation is the golden chance of youth — that day when the 
truth and the grace of Jesus Christ are most powerfully felt, and a voice from heaven 
is heard saying of the path of life, " This is the way : walk ye in it."— C. 

Ver. 24. — Wealth and piety. Wherein lies the difficulty of a rich man entering the 
kingdom ? This young ruler shrank from parting with his property ; but Jesus Christ 
does not ordinarily ask men of wealth to " sell all that they have, and give to the 
poor." His difficulty, therefore, is not the common one. 1. It is not that the rich 
man is not as welcome to the friendship of Christ as the poor man. He does not make 
distinctions in his invitation, or in his desire that men should come to him. In him 
in whom is neither male nor female, bond nor free, there is neither rich nor poor. The 
poor as much as the rich, and also the rich as much as the poor, are the objects of his 
love and of his seeking. The Lord of our nature regards us, and concerns himself for 
us, not on account of our circumstances, but because he knows the value of our souls. 
2. Not because the rich man cannot illustrate the distinctive graces of Christianity. 
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Tbe sale and distribntion of property in apostolic times was an expedient which was 
adopted for the occasion ; but it was not insisted upon as necessary even then (Acts v. 
4), and it was very soon abandoned. Paul, writing to Timothy, wrote on the sup- 
position that the Christian Church included many wealthy men (L Tim. Ti.). Every 
age and every country has witnessed the lives of wealthy Christian men, who have 
iUustrated every grace that the great Teacher has commended. It is clear that a 
rich man may he as humble, as generous, as temperate, as pure, as devout, as any poor 
man can be; and he sometimes is so. The explanation of our Lord's language is 
found in the fact that riches are apt to put a serious obstacle in the way of entrance into 
the kingdom. If we would find our way into that holy and blessed kingdom, it is 
necessary that we should have a sense of our personal emptiness and need. We come 
to Christ to be filled with his fhlness, to be enriched by his grace and love. He is a 
Physician, and it is they who feel that they are sick that are likely to apply for his 
healing power. He is the Divine Source of all wealth and enrichment (Rev. iii. 18), 
and they must know themselves to be poor who come to buy of him gold that they 
may become rich. Hence the difficulty. It is for this reason that — 

L A iCAN WH08B MIND IS FULL OP KNOWLEDGE finds it hard to receive distinctive 
Christian truth. He is rich, as compared with his fellows, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He is proad of this possession of his, and is bent on making the most of it. 
Jesus Christ comes to him, and says that he must lay aside his own views and notions, 
and sit at his feet and receive the truth he brings to him from Grod. Then the '* rich " 
man has to sacrifice his favourite theories, has to make nothing of his learning, that 
he may admit to his mind the wisdom that is from above ; and he finds it very ** hard " 
to do this. 

XL A iCAN WHO IS CLOTHED WITH HONOUR finds it hard to take a very humble view 
of himself For honour is an order of wealth, and one that is highly prized. But the 
natural and common effect of it is to lead those who are the objects of it to form a 
flattering view of themselves ; it is hard to get them to believe that in Gh)d*8 sight 
they may be as sinful as those held in very much less regard by their fellow-men. But 
the ground on which human souls must come to Christ is that of humility. '* Blessed 
are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

HL A MAK WHOSE CHAMBEBS ARE FULL OF TREASURE is tempted to Seek his satis- 
&ction in the lower good. We have to make our choice, as Divine truth is presented 
to nsy whether we will live for the service of Christ or for our own personal enjoyment 
and aggrandizement. To the poor, to the afflicted, to the suffering, to those who know 
they have not long to live, the temptation to live for this present world is not so 
strong ; on their ear the overtures of the gospel of grace fall as that very thing they 
need for their comfort and their peace ; they have little to surrender, they have much 
to gain. But to those to whom every avenue of enjoyment is open ; to those who 
may look hopefully, perhaps confidently, for place, for power, for society, for pleasure, 
for honour, — the inducement is very strong and urgent to cast in their lot with those 
*• whose portion is in this life." Many voices very close to their ear, very clear and con- 
Tindng, call for their strength to be given to tbe material rather than the spiritual, to 
the temporal rather than the eternal, to the human rather than the Divine ; and it is 
* hard" for them to resist and to overcome. 1. Let poverty find its ample consolation 
in the accessibility of the riches that always satisfy and never flee. 2. Let those who 
know neither poverty nor riches thank God for the happy mean in which his provi- 
dence has placed them — not subjecting them to the temptations of either. 3. Let wealth 
beware lest it make a sad, a supreme, mistake ; lest, in the great spiritual strife, it — 

** Clutch the tinsel gilding, and let go the crown of life." 

C. 

Vers. 28, 29 (comp. Mark. x. 29, 30). — Christ* s estimate of a Christian life. It is 
certain that no literalist could ever understand Jesus Christ. Men of this order of 
mind utterly failed to understand him in his own time (see particularly John vi. 41 — 46), 
and they are equally at fault to-day. It is clearly impossible to give a literal inter- 
pretation to these words of the Lord ; the facts of the case do not permit it. But going 
to the heart of this Divine utterance, we understand that any one who for Christ's sake 
suffers the loss of kindred and of worldly goods, shall have that which, in the sight of 
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God and in the light of his truth, t« worth a hundred times more than any human or 
earthly blessings can be. We shall better see the truthfulness of this declaration if we 
approach the main thought from a little distance, and consider that human life is some- 
thing the value of which depends not on the quantity hut on the kind of it. A small 
quantity of human life outweighs in value a large amount of animal life. A very 
small portion of the higher human life transcends in value a large extent of lower 
human life. " Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.** Bailey has well 
written — 

'* Life's more than breath and the quiok round of blood ; 

It is a gpreat spirit and a busy heart. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feel logs, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best" 

And there is wisdom as well as strength in the lines — 



One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 



It 



Lifting up this tmth to the spiritual level of the teaching of Jesus Christ, we find that 
in such a life as that which is of him and in him — for the attainment of which we may 
have to make very great sacrifices— 

L There is ak elevated and trakbpobtikq joy experienced in the very endurance 
of persecution; and this alone goes far towards fulfilling the Saviour's word. This 
statement is simply historical. The apostles returned from the council, condemned 
and severely scourged, " rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
Kame." Paul and Silas sang the praises of God in the darkness and foulness of a 
Fhilippian dungeon. And under every sky since then, men and women, old and young 
and in the midst of life, have gone to the dungeon and to the stake and to the open 
grave in which they were to be buried alive, not with tears in their eyes and lamenta- 
tions on their tongues, but with songs of praise upon their lips, and with keen, exultant 
triumph in their hearts. To-day there is far more of real and lasting joy to be found 
under the roof of the missionary compound than in the palatial buildings of European 
capitals, profounder and more lasting satisfaction in the 8elf-8acri6cing labours of the 
evangelist than in the lounging idleness of the sons and daughters of fashion and of 
pleasure. 

11. In trtjb DI8CIPLE8HIP THERE ARE SOURCES OP JOY which altogether outweigh 
any losses that may be entailed by fidelity. Some people know just enough of "reli- 
gion ** to find it a weariness, a burden, an anxiety. This is neither piety nor policy ; it 
does not secure God's favour, and it gives no satisfaction to them. But the true and 
thorough servant of Jesus Christ, heartily surrendering himself to his Divine Redeemer, 
and devotedly engaging in his service, has '* manifold more " of blessedness than he 
loses by anything with which he parts. He has (1) the favour, the forgiving and 
abiding love of God his Father; his lifelong, his unfailing friendship; (2) happy, holy 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, and, through him, with the true and pure and good 
amongst men ; (3) a share in that holy service, outside of which is no rectitude for man» 
in which is rightness and wisdom, and therefore peace and joy ; (4) the luxury, the 
blessedness of usefulness, of doing good and communicating, of being a source of strength 
and healing to the poor and needy ; (5) ** And in the world to come eternal life : " not 
the lingering and lasting shadows into which Greek and Roman shrank from descending ; 
not the uninviting shedl of the Hebrews ; but everlasting day, eternal life — life in its 
fulness, its freedom, its blessedness, its glory, life never ceasing but enlarging and 
unfolding evermore. What commanding, convincing, constraining reasons are here for 
choosing the Master's service ! What is it that he asks us to surrender for his sake ? 
Anything in the way of profit, or pleasure, or companionship? Perhaps something in 
these ways. But what we gain by accepting him as Savioiu* and Friend is a thousand 
times more precious than all that we can be called upon to renounce. Even here and 
now God gives to us far more than he takes from us ; and, beside this, in the world 
to come is " eternal life." We may well do as Peter said he and his associates had done 
— leave all to follow Christ. — C. 
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Vers. 81 — 84. — Ood^s eoneecding kindness^ etc The clear prevision which the Lord 
Jetns GhriBt had of the future which was before him may suggest to us th<i 
thought — 

L God's xindnisss ik ookcealment. We often try to forecast the future, and 
■ometimes wish that we could do so less imperfectly than we can. Bui our very 
inability to do this is to us a valuable shield that saves us from great unhappiness. For 
who of us would care to proceed at all if he knew all the sorrowful experiences through 
which his path would lie ? We sometimes feel a humane satisfaction that the sheep and 
cattle that browse so contentedly to-day in the field have not their short enjoyment 
marred by any expectation of the slaughter-house they are to enter to-morrow. And 
we may well be thankful that so thick a veil hangs over our future, that we cannot 
possibly tell what are the troubles that will befall us, or where our life will be darkened 
with its deeper shadows. Even when, as with Paul, we know that '* bonds and afflic- 
tions abide us," still, like him, we do " not know the things that will befall us " then. 
And whilst, on the one hand, we very commonly have enough of premonition to make 
desirable preparation for comiog evil, on the other hand our life is so ordered that we 

fo happily and hopefully on our way, untroubled by the evils which are in front of us 
at which are mercifully hidden from our view. 

IL OuB Lord's leadership in the exferienoe of apprehension. Our happy 
inability to anticipate the future is not the whole of the truth, though it is a large part 
of it. It remains true that there is a considerable amount of apprehension in the struo- 
tare of our life. There are times when we clearly foresee some trial ahead of us. We 
may not know precisely the time of its arrival, nor the elements of which it will be 
oompoeed. But we can tell that " our hour is coming." Before us, at no great dis- 
tance, is suffering, is separation, is loss, is loneliness, is heart-ache. The rof^ we are 
travelling along will soon descend, and we shall go down into the darkly shaded valley. 
Of that we have no doubt ; and our spirit trembles, our heart is full of foreboding and, 
perchance, misgiving. How shall we pass through that dark valley ? How bravely or 
how wei^ly, how worthily or how unbecomingly, shall we undergo that experience 
when it comes? There are many sources of encouragement to which we might resort. 
Bat this passage speaks to us of one of the best of them. Christ has gone this way 
before as— this way of keen and anxious apprehension. He knew that the most tryinjc 
experiences were only a little way in front of him. He knew chat the last extremity 
of homan hatred and of human cruelty would be visited upon him. The Jews would 
condemn him with all their malignity, and the Gentiles would maltreat him with all 
their disdainful and powerful heartlessness. The sad and shameful future immediatelv 
before him stood clear to his sight, clearer far than any coming sorrow can shape itself 
to us. Therefore we may feel that : 1. We are treading in the footsteps of our Lord, 
and it is enough for the disciple to be as his Master. 2. We may be confident of his 
tenderest and fullest sympathy. He has suffered just what we are suffering now. 8. He 
will help us in our time of need. As he himself sought of man the succour he did not 
find, and was glad to receive from heaven the comfort he did not ask ^Mark xiv. 34, 37 ; 
and eh. xxii. 4cS), we may be well assured that he will not refuse us all the aid we need 
and ask of him when the trial-hour of our experience shall have come. 

III. Tor difficulty of discipleship — to learn unwelcome truth. There was 
DO inherent incomprehensibleness in the words Christ here employed ; yet *' they under- 
stood none of these things.** Why did they not comprehend such intelligible language ? 
Because the truth conveyed was so exceedingly unwelcome. It cut across all their 
cherished hopes respecting the Messiah; it dashed their natural expectations to the 
ground; and it went sorely against all that their affection prompted them to believe and 
ehensh. ** It could not, must not, did not mean that,** they said in their hearts. It is 
not the strangeness nor the profundity of truth which is too much for us ; it is its 
rmnoteneMB/rom that on whicfitoe have set our heart. We do not understand that which 
elaahea wiUi our prejudices, or our passions, or our affections. The apostles of Christ 
would have saved themselves from many hours of awful sorrow and abject hopelessness 
and painful incredulity, if their feelings had allowed them to understand the truth 
which their Master put so plainly and so repeatedly before them (Matt. xvL 21 ; xviL 
22 ; xz« 17). Can it be that Jesus Christ is saying something to us which we ought 
to understand, but do not because it is unwelcome to our hearts, or becauw it is at 

LUKX.— II. K 
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variance with all our old and strong habits of thought ? Is it possible that he is callinj; 
lis to repentance, to self-surrender, to a full confession of our faith, to a nobler life, ta 
some field of active work, and we do not understand what he is saying to us? Where 
his own apostles so gieatly failed, may not we be found at fault? {Shall we leavie it to 
future darkness and a great surprise and a mortifying discovery of error to set us 
straight? Or shall we not rather recognize in time our liability to mistake; seek to 
have an open mind to receive all his holy will concerning us } ask God to help us to 
remove the bandages of prejudice and of earthly attachments from the eyes of our 
imderstanding ; seek by docility and devoutness of spirit to be such disciples of the 
Master thai, when he epeaks even unwelcome truth to us, we shall understand him 
and obey ?--C. 

Ver. 37. — Present but passing op2>ortuni(y. Pathetic stories are told of those who, 
hi circumstances of the greatest danger or distress, have suddenly found themselves 
almost within reach of blessed deliverance, but who just failed to realize their hope. 
It is the captive knight past whose dungeon a friendly host is filing, and the sound of 
the clarion drowns his pleading cries ; or it is the shipwrecked sailor on the lonely island 
whose laboriously constructed signal the ship that is homeward bound does not descry, 
»nd who sees his one chance of rescue vanishing away. Those who hatve never known a 
supreme misfortune, together with a possibility, which was only a possibility, of deliver- 
ance, cannot realize the thrilling and all but intolerable suspense of such moments of 
present but passing opportunity as Bartimasus now knew. He was blind, helpless, shut 
out from all the sights and nearly all the enjoyments of human life ; his lot was of the 
darkest and the saddest ; and there was passing by One who could turn darkness into 
day, dreariness and gloom into blessedness and beauty, if only he could win his ear and 
make his plea. This glorious Healer was within a few paces of him, would soon be 
actually in front of him, would all too soon be gone beyond his calL ** Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by I ** We see here — 

L The soreness op our spiritual need. We are blind, helpless, suffering the 
worst privations, under the dominion of sin. We recognize not our Father, our 
brethren, our true selves, our true opportunities, our chief perils, our real interests ; and 
our blindness is not only immeasurably reducing the value of our present life, but is 
leading us to that which is darker still and sadder far. 

IL The tteab presence of Jesus Christ. A Divine Deliverer is at hand. Quiter 
near to us, wkhin reach of our voice, within touch of our hand, is One who can open 
our eyes and make us see clearly all that we need to know. At our very door is One 
who is not only ready at our entreaty, but even prepared already and eager to supply 
all our need. Here is One who offers to : 1. Enlighten our mind. 2. Restore the 
relationship to God our Father we have lost by our sin. 3. Constitute himself our 
almighty and unchanging Friend and Guide through all our life. 4. Conduct u» and 
receive us to a heavenly home. 

III. The passing or present opportunity. This priceless chance is ours to-day ; 
but how long will it remain within our reach ? Jesus of Nazareth is near, but he is 
passing. 1. We know nothing of Christian privilege beyond the grave, and our life ia 
hastening on ; it may close at any hour, and it is hurrying away on the swift wings of 
duty and of pleasure. 2. The favoured period of youth is still more tranaient. Christ 
is very near us in the golden days of youth, when the spiritual nature is so open and 
80 responsive ; but how fast these days are fieeing 1 bow soon will they be gone I 3. The 
hour of special grace and of rare privilege is but an hour — that time when Heaven puts 
forth its most constraining influences, and we see and feel that the gates into the king- 
dom of God are opened wide for our entrance. We cannot afford to delay when Jesus 
of Nazareth is near us. When eternal lite is within our grasp, we must compel every 
other interest to take the second place ; and this, not only because it is of such tran- 
scendent value, but because we may never have so golden an opportunity again. There 
is "a tide " in the history of every man which leads on to something more than " for- 
tune ; " it leads unto life — the life that is Divine and everlasting. On no account what- 
ever must that be " omitted." Foolish beyond all reckoning, as well as guilty before 
God, is the soul that lets Jesus of Nazareth pass by without seeking his feet and finding 
his favour.— C. 
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Ver. 41.— >TPAa< toe want of Christ, Our hearts are drawn towards blind BartimaBus ; 
we oompusionate him for bis long-continued blindness ; we enter into his feeling of 
keen hopefulness when he hears of the passing of Jesus Christ ; we like the importunity 
of the man, his sturdy refusal to be put down by popular clamour ; we like also his 
manly directness in reply to the question asked him, " Lord, that I may receive my 
si^tl ^ We owe him some gratitude in that it was his necessity which provided our 
Lord with one more opportunity of illustrating his power and his pity, and of carrying 
on the great redemptive work he came to accomplish. For these miracles he wrought 
were a part, and a valuable part, of that work of his. If apprised of less value than 
they once were, they are very far indeed from being valueless* And amongst other 
thinfsa they illustrate Christ's personal dealing with men. As he did not heal in troops 
and companies but addressed nimself to each individual man or woman that was sick 
or suffering, blind or lame, so does he now make his appeal to each individual heart, 
and say to this man and to that man, ** What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? " 
And what do we want of him, as he thus approaches us ? 

L Those who waitt nothikg in pabticulab. They meet with their neighbours to 
worship him and to hear about him, but they have no sense of need in their hearts ; 
their souls are not sufifering and smarting imder a painful sense of sin ; their hearts are 
not athirst for the living God and Saviour. They wish for *< bread enough," but it is 
not the bread of life for which they hunger; they would like much to be wealthy, but 
they are not careful to be " rich toward God." 

XL Those who want NOTHiNa of Christ now. The time will come when they 
will be glad of a Saviour and Friend — some future hour of sorrow, or difficulty, or lone- 
linees, and certainly the hour of death ; they would like to keep open the line of com- 
munication, but at present they do not feel that they want anything of the great 
Healer of hearts. But let us look rather at^ 

IIL What we all do beallt want of hih. If our Divine Father is not to be 
disappointed in us, if our lives on earth are not to be miserable failures, then may we 
all urge, with this blind man, '* Lord, that we may receive our sight 1 " For it is 
essential to the life of our life that we should be enlightened upon : 1. The transcendent 
value of the human spirit, and thus understand of how much more value we ourselves 
are than any of our earthly surroundings, or than the body which is our temporary 
residence. 2. The intimate and tender relation in which we stand to God. That God 
is the one Beins with whom we have to do, from whom we cannot withhold our love 
and service witnout doing him and ourselves the greatest wrong, who is *' earnestly 
remembering " and patiently seeking us in our distance and estrangement. 3. The 
sujaeme and abiding blessedness of the service of Christ ; that this is the souFs only 
true rest and portion, its peace and its inheritance. We want that these great saving 
truths should stand out before the eyes of our soul as the solid and living facts, in com- 
parison with which all other things are of small account ; we want to recognize in 
them ike great verities which alone will satisfy and save us. If we would that Christ 
should do this for us, we must remember that what he is saying to us is this : (1) 
«* Learn of me;" (2) "BeUeve in me;" "Have faith in me;" (3) "Abide in me;" 
(4) " Follow me."— C. 

Vers. 1 — 14. — Lessons in prayer. Our Lord, in the two parables composing the 
present passage, gives the disciples encouragement to pray. The one brings out the 
need of perseverance and importunity in prayer ; the other brines out the spirit of self-* 
abasement which should be cultivated in prayer. They are thus linked together as 
twin lessons in the art of prayer. 

I. Let us notice the needful iupobtunitt of God's elect as illustrated 
n THE IMFOBTUNATE WIDOW. (Vers, 1 — 8.) The story is about an earthly judge of 
unscrupulous character, to whom a widow in her weakness, but with a deep sense of 
injury, appeals for redress. The weak woman is able by her importunity to extort 
from the heartless judge the redress which he would give on no other conditions. He 
even becomes facetious and humorous over it, and declares that he will avenge her, 
lest " by her continual coming she strike me." Having related this story, our Lord 
makes certain deductions from it. And : 1. He declares that at his coming there wiU 
kt little faith in his advent. (Ver. 8.) Now, this unbelief about his advent can be 
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accounted for on Mveral grounds. (1) The procession of natare is so uniform. All 
things seem to continue as they were from the creation. Nature is on so large and 
grand a scale that we do not appreciate the real progress, and imagine that we are in 
the midst of a standstill. Uoiformity, however, is not staDdstill. (2) Hope deferred 
will make many hearts sick. And so what has been so loug talked of and yet has 
never appeared will be thought at last as never to appear. And (3) stoicism will 
lead many just to take things as they are, and entertain no concern about any change. 
It is astonishing how easy-^zoing people tolerate manifest wrongs rather than take the 
trouble either to pray about them or to work for their removal. But : 2. Our Lord 
(Mcknowledges the wrong to which his elect ones have been exposed. Their cry is for justice, 
for redress, like the widow. Now, our Lord admits that his people have not got justice 
from the world. The world has not been worthy of them. The world has made them 
time after time martyrs. It is a great assurance that the Lord acknowledges his 
servants' wrongs. 3. Be intimates at the same time that, like the widow, they will need 
importunity. The one weapon must be wielded and wielded incessantly. He keeps us 
waiting doubtless for our good. If we got all the moment we asked it, how should we 
ever learn patience ? But : 4. He promises a sudden redress. The idea seems to be 
not ''speedily" but "suddenly" he will avenge them. It will be a sharp and decisive 
deliverance when it comes. We thus see that all life's discipline is planned to stimu- 
late prayer. And when we have least taste for it, we should, like Luther, pray on. 
This is the importunity the Lord loves and will answer. 
IL Lkt us notice the spirit of self-abasement which should characterize 

CUB PRATER AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 

(Vers. 9 — 14.) And in this second story we have a Pharisee first presented whose 
prayer is an outburst of self-confidence. He thanks God that he is so much better 
than his neighbours. For in these he recognizes extortioners, unjust men, and 
adulterers. A self-righteous spirit is censorious; its prayer is a criticism; even a 
publican's modesty in standiug afar ofif, and his contrition in smiting on his breast, 
are set down to his disparagement. Then the Pharisee can congratulate himself on 
fasting twice a week, and on giving tithes of all he possesses. But he was not a bit the 
better for all this so-called prayer, this bit of blatant self-praise. On the other hand, 
the publican, though he remained afar ofif and hardly ventured to look up, but smote 
on his breast and cried, '* God be merciful to me a sinner I " went down to his house a 
happier and better man. For the important point is not their consciousnesSt but God's 
attitude towards their respective spirits. To the one spirit God responds by justifica- 
tion and a sense of acceptance. The other is sent empty away. Hence the principles 
Jesus deduces are twofold. 1. Self-excdtation always precedes abasement. The proud 
will sooner or later get his fall. The Pharisaic spirit is always humiliated in the end. 
The man who is filled with self-satisfaction is only demonstrating his own self-ignor- 
ance and distance from God and his great ideal. 2. Seif-ahasement always lectds to 
exaltation. It is when we feel "as a beast" before God, like Asaph in the seventy-third 
psalm, that we are on the way to spiritual rapture. For Grod has provided for the 
abased tinner the pardon he needs, and, besides the pardon, sanctification and everlast- 
ing progress. Let us, then, pray in the penitential key continusilly, and let us pray 
determined not to be denied ; and heights of spiritual exaltation and rapture will be 
seen ri»iing from our very feet, and inviting us to sit down on them with Jesus. — 
R.M.E. 

Vers. 15 — 30. — The children of the kingdom. During the progress of the King 
towards Jerusalem, his personal influence and benediction were greatly valued. It 
would seem that mothers brought their children to him to be blessed, and ended by 
producing the very little ones. The disciples thought the line should be drawn some- 
where, and so ventured to forbid the anxious mothers, only, however, to receive the 
significant rebuke from him, '* Sufier little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God." We are thus introduced to the important 
principle that — 

L Ghildlikekbsb ra the qualification for G^d's kikodom. (Vers. 16 — 17.) Now, 
that 1b only another way of stating that Gt>d*s government is paternal, and that his 
subjects are sons. It is, in fact, '*a mighty family " of which he is himself the Head. 
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It is when we recognize in him oar Father, and are prepared to accept as little children 
all he sends, and to do all he commands, that we truly belon<r to his kingdom. Hence 
the two characteristics specially brought out are (1) trust, and (2) ohtdience. It is thus 
we are to test ourselves. Do we trust God our Father as little children trust their 
fathers according to the flesh ? and do we obey our heavenly Father as little ones obey 
their earthly parents? Then are we in the kinedooL 

IL Chkist expects the richest buleb to trust and to obey hix like a little 
CHILD. rVers. 18 — 27.) We have here an interesting case of anxiety, and how Christ 
dealt witn it. And here we have to notice that : 1. Neither his wealth nor his position 
satisfied the young ruler. Something more was needed. The heart cannot content 
itself with either rank or gold. Hence his anxiety to lay hold on eternal life, which he 
felt was something more than he had yet obtained. 2. He fancied he could entitle himr 
seHf to it by a stroke of public service. Hence his inquiry, '* Good Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?" His notion was that he could claim it as a right, if he 
could only find out the additional duty he felt able to discharge. 3. Jesus destroys 
toith a single stroke his overestimate of human nature. The flattery of human nature 
coincides with self-esteem. The young ruler believed in his own goodness and capir 
bilities, and he complimented Jesus as ''good Master,'* because he believed in the 
existence of any number of good men — himself, of course, included. Now, Jesus will 
not accept a £alse compliment. Human nature is not good ; and it is not as a mere 
man that he is going to receive such flattery. Hence he tells the ruler that there is no 
mere man good ; that God alone is good. There is here no repudiation of goodness as 
belonging to himself, but simply a repudiation of goodness as an attribute of unaided 
humanity. 4. Jesus insists on examination of past conduct in the light of the Divine 
Law. He asks the yonng ruler if he has kept the second table of the Decalogue, and 
been dutiful to his fellow-men. Looked at from without, the self-sufficient mind 
imagines it is a simple thing to keep the Law. But when for ''law" we substitute " love," 
the self-examination does not so assure us. Meanwhile the young ruler is strong in the 
belief that he has kept the whole Law. 5. Jesus now demands, as a test of his trust 
in him^ the surrender of his riches to the poor, and t?ie subsequent following of him. The 
demand was for £uth. When we consider that Jesus was apparently but a poor artisan, 
then, unless the young ruler would absolutely and implicitly trust him, he would never 
think of obeying his demand. The result proved that he was not yet ready to trust 
Jesus. He trusted his money more I Hence his sorrow as he leaves the Lord. And 
herein lies the money-danger. It bids for the trust of the soul. Moneyed men find it 
hard to trust any one more than money. They think it only natural that they should 
feel independent But if mooey leads men away from Jesus, it is a curse, and not a 
blessing. When tempted to be covetous, let us remember that money has its special 
dangers, and makes it harder and even impossible for some to enter into God's kingdom. 
6. Jesus, while stating the difficulty which rich men find in entering Ood^s kingdom, 
shows tJiat Ood mantfests his great power in saving some of them. Money is such a 
barrier that we might well despair of the salvation of any rich men. Poor men have a 
chance. They have so little that they dare not trust in it, but in God only. But the 
rich man is tempted to trust in the uncertain riches, and leave God out of the account. 
But for this very reason Gk)d magnifies his grace in saving some rich men — in saving 
some in spite of all their temptation to trust in their abundance. A rich yet real 
believer is a splendid illustration of the grace of GtxL He sees through his riches and 
forbids them to come between his soul and bis Saviour. 

IIL Chbist ikdioates the beoompekse awaiting all those who have sacbifioxd 
THEIR ALL FOB Hiic (Vers. 28 — 30.) Peter, as spokesman for the others, asks Christ 
what they shall have, seeing they have sacrificed their worldly positions to follow him. 
They thought that they should have some recompense. Nor were they mistaken ; for 
Christ shows that they shall have : 1. A recompense in kind in this world. Often 
"^hen a home is left for the sake of Jesus, a happier home is found in the midst of the 
Lord's work. When rich prospects are renounced for the Saviour's sake, unexpected 
recompense oomes round in the shape of riches. When relatives are resigned that 
Christ s cause may be promoted, new relations spring up around the devoted soul and 
bring compensation. And the spirit of loving appreciation which appropriates all 
things makes ample amends for all our self-denial for our Saviour (1 Cor. iii. 21 — 23). 
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2. A recompense in the world to come in the fJiape of eternal life. So that self-denial, 
Mlf-renuDciation, becomes the path to the life eternal. The opportunity of living in 
God and for GKxl awaits all sincere souls in the other life, and satisfies them. Let us 
consequently rejoice in hope of the glory, and have grace to fear no evlL— R. M. £. 

Vers. 31 — 43. — Blindness, mental and physical. Having spoken to the disciples 
about recompense, he balances his consolation by giving them fair warning of his own 
approaching humiliation and death. But they were so infatuated about the honours 
that they were totally blind to the humiliation. Christ's words were no better than 
idle tales to them. It suggests — 

L The one-sided way in which people may bead the Bible. (Ver. 31.) What 
was about to happen to Jesus was prophesied ages before. The Old Testament pre- 
sented a suffering as well as an exalted Messiah. But the Jews totally overlooked the 
humiliating aspect. And in the very same way people go still to God*s Word, and find 
there only what they want to find. It needs great trials oftentimes to expound some 
passages of the Divine Word to us. We are partial students; we do not enter into the 
wide meaning of the Word as God would have us ! 

IL GbEAT TBIAL8 ABE NEEDED TO OPEN OUB EYES TO THE OVEBLOOKED REALITIES. 

(Vers. 32 — 34.) It is plain that they did not take in Christ's meaning until he was 
actually taken from them and crucified. In the terrible suffering wMch seemed to 
extinguish all their fond hopes, the overwhelmed men got the spiritual vision, and were 
enabled to see a suffering as well as an exalted Messiah revealed in the Divine Word. 
And do we not often, when crushed and broken by trial, come to appropriate passages 
of God*s Word which formerly were blank to us ? We ought to bless God for the 
opened eye, even though the process of opening it be painfuL 

III. The besubbection of Chbist made amends fob all the pbevious suffebino. 
(Ver. 33.) For resurrection was exaltation ; it was glory which could only be reached 
through the tomb. No possibility was there of Jesus being raised if he had never died. 
It is an experience cheaply purchased, perhaps, through death and the grave. 

IV. Let us contbast with this the cube of blind Babttmaxtb. (Vers. 35 — 43.) 
From blind disciples — mentally blind — Luke proceeds to speak of the blind beggar and 
his physical cure. Jesus was proceeding to Jerusalem to enter it as King. It was a 
royal progress. Here was one of the splendid accompaniments of it. 1. ITie condition 
of the poor blind beggar. He was blind, and, as he could not keep himself by work, 
he had to beg. He was thus perfectly helpless and dependent. And he knew his defi« 
ciencies. There was no unconsciousness of them or indifference to them. 2. The 
knowledge he possessed of Jesus, He had heard of Christ's miracles, how he had cured 
several blind men previously. He knew he was the Son of David, and regarded him 
as true Messiah. Hence his knowledge of Christ was sufficient to lead him to throw 
himself upon his mercy as soon as he had the chance. 3. The visit of Jesus to his 
neighbourhood, Jesus was passing on, and the crowd surged mightily around him. 
The noise fell upon the blind man's acute ear, and led him to ask what it all meant. 
Then, as soon as he learned that Jesus was passing by, he began to cry, ''Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy on me 1 " Noble example I Should not all who feel 
their need of mercy cry as Bartimsdus did ? 4. Discouragement only intensifies his 
eagerness for blessing. The crowd rebuked him, but Bartimsus persevered. The 
more discouragement, the more importunity. So let it be with us in our seasons of 
discouragement. 5. !Z^ ccUl of Jesus. The importunate one is summoned to the 
Saviour's presence. Those who once discouraged him now urge him forward. 6. The 
inquiry of Jesus, Bartimseus is asked what mercy he desires ; and his whole soul goes 
forth in the words, " Lord, that I may receive my sight I " It is surely well when we 
clearly know our need and desire its supply. 7. The cure conferred and its consequences. 
Bartimsdus is thrown upon his faith ; according to this is his cure. But his faith was 
strong enoush for the occasion. He consequently sees plainly, and his fresh sight is 
tised to guide him after Jesus. So is it with us if we receive from Jesus our spiritual 
healing. Then we see the Saviour plainly, and we learn and are proud to follow him. 
The people, too, in seeing us follow Christ, will learn to glorify the God of grace who 
has enabled us to do so. — R. M. E. 
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EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XIX, 



Yen. 1 — 10. — Jetus lodge* in (he howe of 
ZacchsBUBj ** the chief among thepMicam " at 
Jericho, This episode, which took place at 
Jericho jost before the Lord's entry into 
Jerosalem the last time, is peculiar to this 
Gospel. That the source was Hebrew 
(Aramaic) is clear from the wording of the 
■airation. Some brief Hebrew (Aramaic) 
memoir was giveii to St. Luke, whence he 
derifed his information of this most inte- 
verting and instructive incident of the last 
journey of the Master. 

Yen. 1, 2. — And Jesus raterod and passed 
through Jexicho. And, behold, there was a 
nan named Zaoohflsus, which was the chief 
among the pnblieans, and he was rich. 
Jericho, under the Herods, had become again 
an important centre of trade. It lay on the 
road uom Perna to Judaa and Egypt, and 
had, of course, an important custom-house. 
The balm which came especially from the 
Gilead district was sent tnrough there into 
all parts of the world. Zacchsus was at the 
head of this customs department at Jericho. 
The exact position of such an official in 
those days is not known. He probably 
farmed Uie customs revenue under some 
great Roman capitalist of the equestrian 
order. In sach an appointment it was easy 
to commit even involuntary injustices. The 
temptations to such an official to enrich 
himself at the expense of others, besides, 
were sadly numerous. Named Zacchxus, 
ZaJdcai signifies "pure" (see Ezra ii. 9; 
Neh. Tii. 14). It is curious that we find in 
the Talmud a man named Z&kkai, the father 
of the fiamous rubbi Jochauan, livinfi: at 
Jericho. 

Yer. 8. — He was little of stature. Such 
a curious detail comes, of course, from some 
memoir written jurt at the time. 

Yer. 4.— Into a syoomore tree. Ficus 
tycomorue, the fig-mulberry, is here meant. 
It grew in the Jordan valley to a consider- 
able height; the low, spreading branches 
were easy to climb. ** We can picture the 
scene to our mind's eye. The eager, wist- 
ful, supplicating foce lookiug down from the 
fresh green foliage— it was early spring — 
and meeting the gaze of Jesus as he passed " 
(Dean Plumptre). 

Yer. 5. — Zaoohasus, make haste, and come 
down ; for to-day I must abide at thy house. 
Jericho was one of the cities of the priests, 
and yet our Lord, setting public opinion 
at defiance, passed over their houses, and 



announced his intention of lodging for tlie 
night with one whose life's occupation was 
so hateful to the Jewish religious world. 
The Master recognized in the intense eager- 
ness of ZacchsBus to get a sight of him, and 
possibly a word from him, that it was in the 
chief publican's house where lay his Father's 
business for him in Jericho. 

Yer. 7. — They all murmured. This very 
inclusive statement, ** they all," shows the 
general intensely Jewish spirit of the age, 
narrow and sectarian. The people could 
not imagine goodness, or earnestness, or 
generosity in one who served the hateful 
Roman power. Probably in priestly Jericho 
this stem exclusive spirit was especially 
dominant. 

Yer. 8. — And Zacohssus stood, and laid 
unto the Lord ; Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor ; and if I have taken 
anything from any man by false aoousation, 
I restore him fourfold. Zacchieus's memor- 
able speech was addressed not as an apologia 
to the murmuring, jealous crowd, either in 
the room or the courtyard of the house, but 
to his Divine Guest, who, he felt, understood 
him, whose great heart, he knew, sympa- 
thized with him in that life of his, so 
tempted and yet so full of quiet, noble acts ; 
for the chief publican's words do not refer 
to a future purpose, but they speak of a 
pa^t rule of life which he had set tor himself 
to follow, and probably had followed for a 
long period. So Godet, who paraphrases 
thus: **He whom thou hast thought good 
to choose as thy host is not, as is alleged, 
a being unworthy of thy choice. Lo, pub- 
lican though I am, it is no ill-gotten g:\in 
with which I entertain thee." In a pro- 
fession like his, it was easy to commit in- 
voluntary injustice. There may, too, have 
been, probably was, many a hard if not an 
unjust act worked by the chief of the tax- 
gatherers and his subordinates in their 
difficult employment. 

Yer. 9. — And Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation oome to this house. This 
solemn announcement on the part of the 
Redeemer was something more than a mere 
comforting assurance to a man who, in spite 
of difficulties and temptations, had striven 
manfully to lead a bravo and generous life, 
helping, it is clear, the very multitude who 
were so ready to revile him. It is an 
assurance to the world that men might 
work in any profession or calling, and at 
the same time live a life pleasing to God. 
It repeats with intense emphasis — and this 
is the great lesson of this striking scene — 
that it is never the work or the position in 
life which ennobles the mun in the sight of 
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Grod, but only the way in which the work 
U done^ and the position uted, which are of 
price in his pure eyes. The hated publican 
at the receipt of custom — tlie servant of 
Borne, might so live as to win the smile of 
God, as well as the priest in the sanctuary, 
or the rabbi in his tlieological school. He 
iJio is a son of Abraham. That is to say, 
a spiritual son — a son in the highest and 
most real sense. Zacchieus was a faithful 
follower of Abraham, in his life and in his 
faith. 

Yer. lO.^For the Bon of man is oome to 
•eak and to save that which was lost. A 
quiet rebuke to the Pharisees and priests 
and their followers, who would limit the 
redeemed. Surely the ** publicans" and 
the great tempted mass of mankind needed 
him more than the happy privileged class. 
It was for the sake of thete poor wandering 
fiheep that he left his home of grandeur and 
peaoe. But there was a vein of sad irony 
running through these words of the Master. 
Between the lines we seem to read some such 
thoughts as these : ** You know, O pri(^st8 
and Pharisees, you do not want me. You 
think yon are safe already. But these poor 
despised ones, they want, they welcome me, 
like this Zacchnus." This, too, was a lesson 
for all time. This scene probably took 
place the evening of the Lord's arrival at 
ZacchaDU8*s house at Jericho, after the even- 
ing meal, when the room and court of the 
house were filled with guests and curious 
spectators. Dean Plumptre has an interest- 
ing suggestion that ZacclisBus the publican 
was one and the same with the puulican of 
ch. xviii. 10 — 14, who in tho temple ** smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to 
me a sinner 1 " ^ Is it too bold a conjecture 
that he who taw Kathanael under the fig 
tree (John i. 48) had seen ZacchsBus in the 
temple, and that the figure in the parable 
of ch. xviii. 14 was in fact a portrait?" 
Vers. 11 — 27. — The pardble of the pounds. 
Yer. 11.— And as they heard these things, 
he added and ipake a parable. The words 
which introduce this parable-story indicate 
its close connection with the events which 
liad just taken place. **He added, and 
spake (wpocOtU tht)." Because he was nigh 
to Jerosalem, and because they thought that 
the kingdom of God should immediately 
appear. Thus were briefly stated the reasons 
which determined the Master to speak the 
following parable. First, ** he was nigh to 
Jerusalem,'* only at most a few hours' jour- 
ney from the holy city — his last solemn, 
awfal visit, when the mysterious act of stu- 
pendous love would be accomplished. So he 
determined to give a veiled parabolic picture 
of himself and of his chosen people. Second, 
**tbey thought that the kingdom of God 
shuuld immraiately appear." In his parable 



he proposed to moderate the wild romantic 
enthusiasm of his immediate followers and 
of the Passover crowds by painting for them 
a quiet picture of the future of work and 
waiting which lay before them. The parable 
contains three sets of lessons. (1 ) The varie- 
ties of reward apportioned to difft-rent de- 
grees of zeal and industry in the Master's 
service. (2) The eternity of loss and shame 
which will be the portion of the slothful 
and unfaithful servant (3) Tiie terrible 
doom of his enemies. 

Yer. 12. — He said therefore, A certain 
nobleman went into a tai country to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and to return. There 
was a singular fitness in the Master's choice 
of a framework for his parable, which at first 
sight would seem strange and unreal. Two 
nobles, Herod and Archelaus, in that age 
had literally gone from Jericho, where the 
Speaker of the parable-story then was, to a 
far country across the sea — to Rome, to re- 
ceive a kingdom from Cassar (Josephus, 
* Ant.,' xiv. 14 ; xvii. 9). And one of these 
two nobles, Arclielaus, had rebuilt the stately 
royal palace of Jericho, under the very 
shadow of which the Speaker and the 
crowds were perhaps standing. 

Yer. 13. — And he oalled hia ten servants, 
and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till I oome. No doubt 
when our Lord spoke these parables he 
considerably enlarged the details, made 
many parts of the framework clearer than 
the short reports which we possess oitn 
possibly do. The meaning of the great 
noble's action here is that he wish^ to 
test his servants — to try their various capa- 
bilities and dispositions, intending, when 
he should return from his long journey, 
having received his kingdom, to appoint 
them to high offices in the administration, 
to such positions, in fact, as their action in 
regard to the small deposit now entrusted 
to them should show themselves capable of 
fill ing. The Greek verb rendered *• occupy " 
(irpayfiare6<ra(r$§) occurs here only in the 
New Testament : a compound form of it is 
rendered (ver. 15) by " gained by trading." 

Yer. 14. — But his oitiseni hated him. 
Again history supplies the framework. This 
was what the Jews had done in the case of 
Archelaus. They had sent a hostile depu- 
tation to complain of their future king W 
fore the emperor's court at Borne. lu the 
parable, in these ** citizens wlio hated him ** 
a thinly veiled picture is given of those 
Jews who utterly rejected the mission of 
Jesus, and by whose designs the Crucifixion 
was brought about. 

Yer. 16.— Thy pound. At first the small- 
ncss of the sum given to each of the ser- 
vants is striking. Was it not a sam on worthy 
of a noble about to receive a kingdom? 
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The Attio pound was in value somewhat 
less than £4 sterling. In the parable of the 
talents (Hatt xxv. 14 — 30), where although 
rerj different lessons are inculcated, yet the 
imagery is somewhat similar, the amounts, 
howe?er, are yastly larger, varying from 
live talents, which would represent about 
£1000. Here the very smallness of the 
sum entrusted to the servants has its deep 
meaning. The ** nobly born" one who is 
about to receive a kingdom, represents our 
Lord, who here is in a state of the deepest 
poverty and humiliation. The little sum 
tn one sense represents the work he was 
able then to entrust to his own. Again, the 
paltriness of the sum given them seems to 
suggest what a future lay before them. No 
shtfing in what they hoped for — the glories 
of a Messianic kingdom on earth. No rest 
in repose under the shadow of the mighty 
throne of King Messiah. The *^ very little " 
(ver. 17) told them — if they would only 
listen — that their future as his servants 
would be a life of comparatively obscure 
inglorious activity, without rank or power, 
landless, homeless, well-nigh friendless. But 
the sequel of the parable told more than 
this. It proclaimed that their Master was 
able to estimate the moral worth of those 
who had been faithful and true in a ** very 
little ; ** ay, more, was in a position to re- 
ward the faithful servant. And the recom- 
pense, a city for a pound, just hints at tlie 
magnificent possibilities of the heaven-life, 
just suggests the splendour of its rewards. 

Ver. 17. — ^Well, thou good servant. It is 

noticeable that, in the beistowal of the ** five 

dtief " upon the servant who had with his 

one pound gained five, no expression of 

praise like this ** good servant " is used by 

the King on his return. Now, what does 

this omission teach us? Christ, we know, 

was very careful and very sparing in his 

use of moral epithets. " Why callest thou 

me good?" was his stem address to the 

Tonng ruler who used the expression, not 

because he was oonvinced of its applicability, 

bat because he was desirous of paying a 

flattering compliment to the wise Babbi 

from whom he desired information. We 

may safely conclude that, from the second 

servant in the story, the one who had earned 

but five pounds, he withheld the noble 

appellation *' good " because he felt he had 

not deserved it He had done weU, it is 

true, and was splendidly recompensed, but 

he might have done more. He had wou a 

high and responsible place in the kingdom ; 

he was appointed the ruler over five cities ; 

but he had not earned the noble title, iyados, 

** ^ood.** YeiT accurately, indeed, it seems, 

will places and names and power be awarded 

in the heaven-life, exactly in proportion to 

merits and deserts. 



Vers. 20, 21.— And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin : for I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere man : thou 
takest up that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. This is 
the third class into which the servants who 
knew their Lord's will are roughly divided. 
We have, first, ihe devoted earnest toiler, 
whose whole soul was in his Master's work 
— great, indeed, was his reward. And, 
second, we have the servant who acquitted 
himself fairly respectably, but not nobly, 
not a hero in the &trug:gle of life ; he, too, 
is recompensed magnificently, far above his 
most ardent hopes, but still his reward is 
infinitely below that which the first brave 
toiler received at his Lord's hands. The 
third falls altogether into a different cata- 
logue. He is a believer who has not found 
the state of grace offered by Jesus so brilliant 
as he hoped ; a legal Christian, who has not 
tasted grace, and knows nothing of the 
gospel but its severe morality. It seems to 
him that the Lord gives very little to exact 
so much. *^ Surely," such a one argues, 
** the Lord should be satisfied with us if we 
abstain from doing ill, from squandering 
our talent." The Master's answer is singu- 
larly to the point : ** The more thou knowest 
that I am austere, the more thou shouldeet 
have tried to satisfy me 1 " The Christian 
who IdckB the experience of grace ought to 
be the most anxious of workers. The 
punishment here is very different from that 
awarded to the enemies (ver. 27). We hear 
nothing of darkness aud gnashing of teeth ; 
it is simply deprivation. Still, even this 
modified penalty seems to tell of an eternity 
of regret and loss. Instead of the ten cities, 
or even the five, there is not even the poor 
pound loft to the hapless condemned one, 
unworthy even to retain that little heritage. 
Ver. 23. — Wherefore then gavestnot thou 
my money into the bank, that at my coming 
I might have required mine own witii usury 1 
Many in **the bank" have seen mirrored 
those Christian societies and religious or- 
ganizations to which every believer may 
entrust the resources which he is uncertain 
how best to use himself. Without particu- 
larizing, however, it seems bettor to under- 
stand the Lord here simply intending to 
teach, by his image of the bank, that no 
man in this world is doomed to inactirity 
or uselessness, but that there will be oppor- 
tunity afforded to every one who is willing 
to use his talent in a humble and obscure, 
if not in a heroic and coubpicuous, way. 

Ver. 27. — But those mine enemies, whioh 
would not that I should reign over them« 
bring hither, and slay them before me. An 
obvious reference to the Lord's dealings 
I with the chosen people, and an unmistakable 
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reforcuce to the awful ruin and disaster 
which was so soon to overwhelm the city 
and temple and the whole nationality. But 
behind this temporal reference there looms 
in the background the vast shadow of a 
terrible eternal doom reserved for the ene- 
mies of the Redeemer. Ck)det has a bean- 
titul and suggestive note on the signification 
of the ten and five cities, the reward of the 
faithful toiler here. " They," the " cities," 
'* represent mortal beings in a lower state of 
development, but whom the glorified faithful 
are commissioned to raise to their Divine 
destination." 

Vers. 28 — 48. — Jetus enters Jerusalem as 
King Messiah (vers. 29—44). His toork in 
the temple (vers. 45 — 48). St. Luke here 
passes over in silence the events which 
happened after the episode at the house of 
Zacohnus at Jericho and the speaking the 
great parable of " the pounds." This 
parable may have been spoken in the house 
of Zacchaaus before leaving Jericho, but it 
seems better to place it somewhere in the 
course of the walk from Jericho to Bethany, 
a distance of some twelve miles. 

8t. John fills up the gap left in the 
narrative of 8t Luke. 

' The main body of pilgrims to the feast, 
with whom Jesus and his company were 
travelling, left him on the Jericho road at 
Bethany: they going on to their caravan- 
serai in the holy city, he remaining for two 
nights with his friends at Bethany — the 
next evening Jesus was entertained at 
Bethany in the house of Simon the leper 
(Matt. XX vi. 6—13; Mark xiv. 3— 9)— the 
feast at which Lazarus the risen sat a guest 
and Martha served, and to which Mary 
brought her precious ointment and her con- 
trition (John xi. I — 9). 

Jesus must have arrived at Bethany before 
sunset on Friday, Nisan 7, and therefore 
before the sabbath began. 

The sabbath was spent in quiet. The 
sapper probably took place directly after 
the end of the sabbath. The next momiDg 
(Palm Sunday) the Lord started for Jeru- 
salem, and entered the holy city in the 
triumphant way as King Messiah related by 
Bt Luke in our Gospel. 

Yer. 29.— And it oame to pass, when he 
was oome nigh to Bethphage and Bethany. 
Bethphage is never mentioned in the Old 
Testament, bnt in the Talmud we find it 
specified in some interesting ceremonial 



directions. It was evidently an outlyinp: 
suburb of Jerusalem. Bethphage, which 
lay between the city and Bethany, was by 
the rabbis legally counted as part of Jeru- 
salem. Bethany signifies ** House of Dates," 
no donbt so call^ from its palm trees. 
Bethphage, " House of Green Figs," from its 
fig-orchards. The modem Bethany ia known 
as El-Atarieh or Lazaiieh^ the name attach- 
ing to its connection with the history of 
Lazarus. 

Ver. 30.— Ye shall find a oolt tied, whereon 
yet never man sat: loose him, and bring 
him hither. The account of this trans- 
action is less circumstantial in St. Luke 
than in the other evangelists. The reference 
to the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9 is here left 
out. This prophecy ia, however, necessary 
for the fuU unaerstanding of the mystic act 
of riding upon an ass's colt. St. Luke, com- 
piling especially for Gentile readers, would 
feel that such a reference to the old Hebrew 
story would scarcely interest a foreigner, and 
wuiild serve to distract such a one's inte- 
rest in the progress of the great recital. 
For us, however, the meaning of the scene, 
read in the li^ht of the Zechariah (ix. 9) 
words and of Hebrew story generally, is as 
follows : The disciples and multitude wished 
their Master to claim a kingdom. At this 
moment in his eventful history, aware that 
death awaited him in the course of the next 
few davs, he chose to gpratify them ; so he 
claimea his kingdom, but a kingdom utterly 
unlike what they longed for. He came to 
his royal, sacred city in the strange g^uee 
foreshadowed by Zechariah, as a Prince of 
Peace, not with chariot and horse, bat 
meekly riding on an ass's colt, claiming, too, 
a dominion from sea to sea, from the river 
to the ends of the earth (Zech. ix. 10). 
Whereon yet never man sat. For this reason 
specially adapted for a sacred use (see 
Numb. xix. 2 ; Dent. xxi. 8 ; 1 Sam. vi. 7). 

Yer. 31. — And if any man aik yon, Why 
do ye loose him ? thua shall ye lay unto him, 
Becauae the Lord hath need of him. Had he 
not riglit here ? surely the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills were his 1 St. Matthew not only 
mentions the colt, but also the ass. This 
little detail is unnoticed by St Luke. Prob- 
ably the colt, though not broken in, would 
go the more ouietly accompanied by its 
mother. But tne reason of St. Matthew's 
special mention of the ass as well as of the 
oolt was the reference to Gen. xlix. 11, in 
which Justin Martyr, in a curious chapter 
of the * Dialogue with Trypho,' findj a 
direct reference to the ass ana the foal (see 
Justin Martyr, * Dialogue with Trypho,' 
c. liii.). 

Ver. 35. — They east their gaimenti upon 
the oolt. "An extemporized housing in 
default of the purple trappings. Doubtless 
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the fittest of the profiered robes would be 
•elected by the diwsiples " (Morrison). 

Yer. 86. — ^And as he went, they spread 
fhsir elothas in the way. A common act of 
homage to a king or royal personage. So 
in the case of Jehu, the officers of the army 
offered him this tribute (2 Kings ix. 13). 
So Agamemnon walked on costly carpets 
and tapestiT when he entered his palace at 
Myoenss. GlytemnestTa, in the 'Agamem- 
non' of iEschylus, says — 

•* But, my loved lord. 
Leave now that car ; nor on the bare ground 

set 
That royal foot, beneath whose mighty tread 
Troy trembled. Haste, ye ?irg^ns, to whose 



This pleasing office is entrusted, spread 
The streets with tapestry; let the ground 

be covered 
With richest purple, leading to the palace. 
That honour with just state may grace his 

entry/* 

(905—911.) 

Yer. 87. — ^At the descent of the monnt of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disdples 
benn to zmoioe and pndse God with a loud 
voMO for all the mighty works that they had 
see n . At this point on the Bethany road 
the city of Jerusalem comes into view. 
Here a crowd of pilgrims to the Passover 
Feast, many of whom were well acquainted 
with Jesus, came out to meet and welcome 
him with their branches of palm. These 
joined his ftiends who accompanied him 
from Bethany. This enthusiasm was ex- 
cited among the Passover pilgrims in great 
measore owing to the report which by this 
time had got abroad of the raising of Laza- 
rus (see John xii. 17, 18). Many had 
already gone out from the city to Bethany 
to see Jesus and Lazarus. Of the Messianic 
shouts of welcome which sounded in the 
crowd, St. Luke does not mention the ** Ho- 
sanna ! " of St. Matthew, no doubt because 
this peculiar Hebrew cry would not have 
conveyed any meaning to the Gentile readers 
to whom his story was especially addressed. 
The two incidents which follow — the crying 
out of the stones, and the weeping of the 
Master over his beautiful doomed city (vers. 
89-44)— occur only in Si Luke. His source 
of information here was evidently quite 
different to the other two synoptists or 
St John. 

Yers. 39, 40. — And some of the Pharisees 
from among the multitude said unto him, 
Xaster, rebuke thy diMiples. And he an- 
swered and said unto them, I tell you that, 
if theee should hold their peace, tiie stones 
would immediately ery out. These Phari- 
sees were probably some of that great and 
influential sect who had idl along listened 



^'ith respect and attention to the Master, 
lookinc^ upon bim as a most able and power- 
ful Babbi, but refusing to entertain any of 
the growing Messianic conceptions respect- 
ing his person. Godet graphically paints 
the scene in his suggestion that the words, 
** Bebuke thy disciples," were accompanied 
with an irritated and anxious look towards 
the frowning citadel of Antonia, where the 
Boman garrison of Jerusalem lay. It was 
there in full view of Jesus and the crowds. 
The anxious look seemed to say that the 
Bomans were on the watch for any signs of 
disaffection on the part of the hat^ and 
suspected Jews. The answer of Jesus, 
continues the same writer, has a terrible 
majesty. "If I could silence all these," 
looking round on the impassioned faces of 
the multitude as they waved their palm 
branches in homage to their King, *'the 
veiy stones on the ground would cry aloud." 
This striking imagery was a memory of our 
Lord of the prophecy of Habakkuk ; " The 
stone shall cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it" 
(ii. 11). 

Yer. 41. — He beheld the city. It was a 
very different view to what the traveller of 
the present day would see from the same 
spot. Though Jerusalem, when Jesus 
Christ was teaching on earth, was subject 
to the stranger Herodian, and the Herocuan 
to the great Italian power, yet the beauty 
and glory of the city were remarkable. Still 
glittered in the midst of the great city that 
^^mass of gold and snow" known as the 
temple. The far-extending suburbs were 
covered with the gardens and palaces of 
the wealthy Jews. But the mighty memo- 
ries which hung so thickly round the sacred 
city and the glorious house of Grod after all 
constituted its chief charm. ¥rhat might 
not that city have been I what splendid and 
far-reaching work might it not nave done ! 
and now the cup of its iniquities was just 
brimming over ; only a few more short years, 
and a silence the most awful would brood 
over the shapeless ruins of what was onee 
Jerusalem and her house on Ziou, the joy 
of the whole earth. And wept over it. No 
merely silent tears of mute sorrow, but 
fKKavatyf he wept aloud. All the insults 
and the sufferings of the Passion were 
powerless to elicit from the Man of sorrows 
that expression of intense grief which the 
thought of the ruin of the loved city called 
forth. 

Yer. 42. — If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day. The emphatio 
repetition of the **thou," and the broken 
form of the sentence, tell of the intense feel- 
ing of the Divine Speaker. ** In this thy 
day." There was still time, still one day 
leit, before his terrible trial- time began, 
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wblch filled up the measure of Jerusalem 
and her people's iniquity. Still one day in 
•which, had they only known **the things 
which belonged to their peace," they might 
have won a forgiveness for all tne past 
centuries of sin. 

Vers. 45, 46.— And h9 went into the 
timple. The recital of St. Luke here is 
more general and less precise than that of 
the other two synoptists. The Lord on 
that ** Palm Sunday " evening simply went 
into the temple, " and when he had looked 
round about upon all things " it was then 
evening, and he returned to his lodging at 
Bethany with the twelve (Mark xi. 11). 
The expulsion of the money-changers, men- 
tioned in the next verse (46), took place 
on the following day. St. Matthew adds 
another interesting detail respecting the 
excitement caused by the presence of Jesus 
in the city. ** When he was come into 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, saying, 
Who is this?" (Matt. xxi. 10). And he 
went into the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold therein, and them that 
bought; laying nnto them, It ii written, 
Ky honse is Uie house of prayer: but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. This visit of 
the Lord to the temple, in which he spoke 



and acted as King Messiah, was a fulfilment 
of Mai. iii. 1, 2. In the outer court of the 
temple stalls had been erected in which 
money-changers were located (getd'toeehid 
eomptoir — change de monnaies), in order 
that pilgrims from foreign lands might be 
able to exchange their foreign coins for the 
purchase of sacrificial victims. These also 
seem to have been sold in the precincts. 
All this made the courts of the Lord's house 
a scene of noise and tumult, and, from the 
Master's stern words, a scene often of cheat- 
ing and overreaching. The words of Jesus 
were taken from Isa. Ivi. 7 and Jer. vii. 11. 
Yer. 47.— And he taught daily in the 
temple. This and the following rerses give, 
after the manner of St. Luke, both in his 
Gospel and in the Acts, a general picture 
of the Lord's life in these last days of his 
public ministry in Jerusalem ; and of the 
effect of his last teaching (1) upon the 
priests and scribes, etc., and (2) upon the 
mass of the people. The Greek word ren- 
dered " very attentive to hear (him) " is an 
expressive one, and describes the intense 
attention with which the people generally 
listened to the last solemn public utterances 
of the Master. It means literally, ''they 
hung upou his lips." 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 10. — Zacchoeus, Very pleasant was the city of Jericho when our Lord 
passed through it ; and very pleasant is the Scripture which records the visit of Jesus 
to it. It has a fragrance like that of the roses and palms in which the gardens of 
Jericho were luxurious ; its verses remind us of the cells of the many honeycombs for 
which it was famous. Each verse is full of sweet and holy thought. A child can 
understand it; an angel will desire to look into it. One of the two incidents which 
have made Jericho memorable in connection with the life of the Saviour of men has 
been already considered. That which is told in the verses before us points to a different 
series of circumstances, a different and perhaps fuller illustration of the more Catholic 
aspect of Christ's mission. Consider three points. 

I. The incident illustrates a purpose triumphant over hindrances. These 
hindrances connect with social position, with wealth, with personal disqualifications. 
1. Ee was a tax-gatherer. His place was usually filled by Roman knights, who farmed 
the taxes that they might replenish their empty coffers. It was a calling which 
aroused the hostility of the Jews. And to be a social Isbmael is hurtful to all that is 
generous and noble in the breast He was ** chief among the publicans " — a great man 
to whom many deferred ; with the teu)ptation, therefore, to imagine that the crowd 
was a vulgarity to be shunned, and so to isolate himself from the enthusiasms of the 
townsfolk. 2. Ee was rich. Almost insensibly a kind of pride grows in the person 
who is wealthy. He is conscious of his means. And the comfort with which they 
surround him tends to dull the edge of more spiritual feeling, to withdraw the interest 
from truths which imply the sense of need and poverty. He might have said to him- 
self, " This Jesus of Nazareth, what is he to me P I have all that heart can desire: 
why should I make an ado about this travelling Prophet ? " S. Ee was short of stature, 
A little man : what hope was there that he would obtain a glimpse of the passing 
Kazarene? Why should he expose himself to the risk of being laughed at, Mpecially 
when the chances were against Ms obtaining even a glimpse of the Stranger? Against 
all such hindrances the purpose to see Jesus is supreme. He must ; the necessity of 
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his soul makes him quick in inventioii. He forces his way through the crowd, climbs 
the small sycamore tree, and there he waits. He knows, confusedly enough, but by a 
kind oi intuition, that the Poorest of all who on foot treads the street is his Lord ; 
that with him is the wealth wanting which a man has no real inheritance. When the 
fountains of the inner deep are broken up, when any one is in earnest about the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, the mere accidents of position and circumstance are 
forgotten. The Princess Alice of England, on her dying-bed, acknowledged her debt 
to a Scotsman in humble life for the help he had given in bringing her soul back to its 
rest in Qirist. Zacchseus, chief among the publicans, heeds not appearances, thinks 
not of dignity, runs before the multitude, perches himself on the branch of the fig tree 
that he might see him whom his soul loved. 

IL The incident illustrates the meetinq between a supreme pubpose in man 
AHD THE pubpose OF THE LOVE OF GoD. It may be said that the publican's motive 
was mere curiosity. Supposing that it was, it brought about the sight of the Lord. 
Curiosity impelled Augustine to the church of Ambrose in Milan, and there Christ 
found fcdm. It is a gain to get people, even from an inferior desire, within the reach of 
the gospel of grace : who knows whether the one who came to scoff may not remain to 
pray P But was there not a cause deeper than mere curiosity at work in Zacchasus ? He 
may not have had the same kind of plea as blind Bartimseus, but be had his own plea ; 
and what Christ asks from each of us is that, as we are, in the specialties of our need 
and condition, we come to him. Faith carries an " I must ** in its bosom. It always 
presses : " Toniay I must see thee who thou art." That day the two " I musts," the 
one in the sinner, the other in the Saviour's heart, meet and touch. ** Zacchseus, to-day 
I must abide at thy house " (ver. 5). What a journey that ** / must " of Jericho repre- 
sents ! Has it not come from the heaven of heavens, out from the bosom of the great 
God himself? The fig leaves and branches cannot hide from Chritst. The eyes of the 
two are seeking each other. He looks up ; the one for whom he is in search receives 
the gaze. That one knows that he is looked into; he is understood; he is named. 
And the fellowship is formed from which neither things present nor things to come 
can separate. 

III. The incident illustrates the pubpose of a mixd benewed in its spibit. What 
is the response to the Lord's ** make haste " ? *< He made haste, and came down, and 
received him joyfully " (ver. 6). The whole heart opens to this new Master. There 
is no further asking who he is. That has been answered by the heart itself; and the 
welcome to his home, to all, immediately follows. If Christ will take one such as he, 

** Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands the soul, the life, the all." 

There is more than this. We need not discuss whether the noble speech recorded in 
ver. 8 is the vindication of the publican as against the calumuies of those around him, 
indicating that he had not been the unjust extortioner whom they took him to be ; 
that he had been in the habit of giving half of his goods to the poor. The latter part 
of the verse at least is the expression of a solemn purpose formed in Christ's presence. 
It indicates a change of character. ** Is his pocket converted ? " was a question put, 
when the conversion of one who had been greedy and selfish was announced. Hitherto 
this ZacchsBUs had lived to make money ; now he will live to use it. Hitherto he had 
lived for himself; now he will live for God. Henceforth he will aim, not only at being 
justy but at making others the better and happier for him. When Christ is received 
joyfully, the narrow becomes the broad, the hard becomes the generous ; the levels of 
the life are altered : '* Old things pass away, and all things become new." 

lY. Reflecting on the incident, two points are to be noted — its revelation of Christ, 
and its enforcement of the solemn word " opportunity." 1. Christ the Brother and 
Saviour, (1) It is interesting to observe that, on the same day, poor and rich were 
visibly embraced within the love of God. That love stretches from pole to pole in 
human experience and condition. Christ's sympathies are not with class as against 
class; for he is the Son of man. When the begs:ar coroes he is so polite : " What wilt 
thou V** As to ZacchsBus, he turns to the Jews (ver. 9). Everywhere he recognizes a 
something of God — a jewel to be snatched from among the ruins. " He is not afraid 
of consorting with the rich lest people should say he cares too much, for money, any 
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more than he is of consorting with the poor lest they should say he cares too little for 
respectability. He will dine with the Pharisee, if invited ; and he will dine with a 
publican, even when uninvited, if the man*8 heart be indeed a guest-chamber." The 
most brotherly of hearts is the heart of God. (2) The Brother and the Saviour. See 
the sentence in which the conjunction is realized (ver. 10). It was spoken with 
immediate reference to Zacchasus. He was lost, for he had lived alone; and whoso 
lives alone, away from the light of God, out of sympathy with bis brethren, an outside 
person, is really one lost. And is not Christ among us to bring the outsiders in, to 
awaken up dead worldly souls, and restore them to communion with the Father in heaven 
and the Father's children on earth ? Christ is the Saviour because he is the Brother, 
and he is the Brother because he is the Son. Look at the Saviour in his work of love. 
The royalty of his grace shines marvellously forth. Note the se^^-invitation : " I love 
him because he first loved me." Note also the joy of salvation — not a passing glimpse 
-<-*'I must abide" There is a new rule, a new companionship, a new mirth. 2. The 
word " opportunity *' is enforced. That word contains the lesson most obviously taught 
in every part of the story. Jesus is passing ; to-day and to-day only. There is no 
time to trifle. *' Make haste, and come down.** 

Vers. 11 — 27. — The parable of the pounds. This parable closely resembles that 
reported in Matt. xxv. 14 — 30. The two are undoubtedly different, but they have 
much in common. We cannot rightly understand each without balancing it by the 
other. Certainly we realize the full effect of their application when, to borrow an 
expressive figure, we look on them " as twin parables, resembling one of those trees 
whose main trunk separates just above the earth into two equal towering stems." 
Thus connecting them, let us extract a portion of the instruction conveyed, our topics 
these: (1) The endowments bestowed; (2) the trading recommended; and (3) the 
dealing of the Master with his servants presented. 

L Observe the two principles which run in parallel lines as the principles of God's 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENDOWMENTS. 1. The parable of the talents suggests an inequality in 
the gifts or faculties with which Grod enriches men : one gets five talents, another two, 
and another one. And this description is entirely consistent with fact. It is true as 
to even the commonest things ; it is true as to higher qualities of intellect and will. 
There is no dead level. There are hills and plains ; there are gardens and deserts in 
man's world as well as in the physical universe. Grod takes fact into account. He 
distributes according to ability ; he imposes responsibility according to ability. He 
does not demand that the one with two talents make the ten — only the four. Let 
the vessel, according to its possibilities, be full; the smaller vessel is not reqmred to 
hold the amount of the larger. One farm may not be as extensive as another, but it is 
still a farm. Cultivate to the measure of the farm ; make full use of the capital such 
as it is. *' What but this, man, does the Lord thy God require of thee?" 2. But 
observe the teaching in the parable of the pounds. If talents are unequally bestowed, 
remember every one has his pound. The pound was of very small value as compared 
with the talent — ^£3 or a little more as compared with £160. The ten servants get each 
one poimd — the same sum in every case. We have varying capacity, but we have all 
some capacity — *' a little knowledge, a little love, a little experience, a little money, 
a little favour with men, a little conscience, a little pity, a little time, a little oppor* 
tunity." We have one mina, one pound. Work, my brother, with thy pound, rather 
with the pound that the Lord has given thee. It may be increased tenfold, and the 
gain is (ver. 17) a city for every added pound — a blessing in possession, and rule, wholly 
unmerited by, yet graciously corresponding to, the servant^s faithfulness. 

11. What means the occupying or trading which the Lord enjoins on all 
TO whom he gives his goods? Let it be remembered that, in the olden time, the 
relation between master and servant was different from that in our time. It is not 
usual to leave sums of money to the servant to be put out by him in his master's behalf 
when he takes a journey into the far country. But it was a common practice to make 
such arrangements as allowed the slave to transact business, either on condition of 
paying a yearly sum to his master, or on the footing of a man with so much of anothe/s 
wealth committed to his charge to be invested for the other's benefit. To this custom 
our Lord refers. ** Occupy [or, * trade *] till I come " The two persons opposed are the 
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trader and the idler; and the striking feature is that the idler is denounced as *' the 
slothful and wicked Bervant." All start with some advantages ; they are not persons 
JQSt hired ; they have been in his service, they know his character, and they know 
what he wants. The one who does not trade is lying when he excuses himself; his 
slothfulness (ver. 22) is sheer wickedness. The point of the exhortation can yery 
readily be apprehended. God wants his interest, as the merchant wants his. How is 
this interest to be gained ? The purpose and destination of life must be kept steadily 
in view— 

•• Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end and way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther thau to-day .*' 

Kecollect that the self in each of us connects with two factors — God who made us ; and 
our brother, whose good is to be as sacred to us as our own. We cannot be making 
increase unless we are true to him whose we are, and to every one who is near us ; 
unless both Qod and man are benefited, and benefited the more the greater our means 
and ability are. Consider how we can best lay out our influence, whatever that may 
be ; how we can best use our time ; how we can get the best percentage for whatever 
capacity, whatever force, we possess. As it is essential to a prosperous business that 
there be a good administration, reflect bow we are administering the afi'airs with which, 
in one sphere or another, we are entrusted — in a word, on what plan, with what aim, 
and by what methods, our life is being fulfilled. Give two men five pounds each ; 
in the hands of the one they may remain five pounds neither more nor less, or they 
will gradually melt away ; the other will spend the sum wisely, will so invest it that 
it will increase to him. tenfold. We have read the story of the successful merchant 
of Bristol — the beginning of whose merchant life was the horseshoe that he picked up 
one day on his way to school, and carried for three miles and sold to the blacksmith for 
a penny. That penny was the foundation of a business pronounced, after his death, 
the largest in the West of England, turning nearer millions than thousands in the 
course of the year. All was the result of the judicious use of that which he had. la 
our Christian life and service this is the lesson which we most need to learn. Is there 
not comfort in the thought that, whilst the talents increase only twice, the pounds 
increase ten times? The more ordinary gifts which we all have, wheu faithfully 
applied, are capable of indefinite increase. We cannot keep unless we add ; and it is 
God's law that to him who, thus adding, has, much is given. In spiritual, as in every 
other kind of commerce, much always tends to the making of more. The trader and 
the idler! Notice, neither the talent nor the pound is absolutely lost. It is not 
a spendthrift who is held up to contempt. It is the awfully careful man. It is the 
one who hoards. ** lliere is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth, . . . and it tendeth to poverty.** Here is the one who withholds. And a 
distinction is delicately hinted at« The pound is carefully wrapped in the napkin ; the 
man intends to do something with it when the convenient season comes ; in the mean 
time it is safe in the napkin. But the talent is not in a napkin ; it is hidden in the 
earth — ** a precious thing,'' as it has been said, *' made worthless b€K;ause abandoned to 
be useless. And within how many a man's earthiness is there a talent hidden and 
wasted ? " Take that thought home— the Master's antipathy to the idler. Who of us, 
in these harvest-days of God, is standing all the day idle ? 

XXL Consider the dealing of the Lord with his servants. That is very striking 
and solemn as it is set before us in both the parables, especially the one as to the talents. 
In that of the pounds we are told only that the unused, napkin-hidden, pound is taken 
from the unprofitable servant and given to the one who has ten pounds. *' Lord," his 
hearers exclaim, " he hath ten pounds" (ver. 25). The thriftiest, the most diligent, will 
get the addition. Why not? He has proved himself the ablest, the one who has 
given the most abundant guarantee that it will not be wasted. But in that of the 
talents the judgment is, " Let the unfaithful be bound hand and foot, and cast into the 
outer darkness." The wasted life, the life that has buried its force in mere earthi- 
ness, is that for which the outer darkness is reserved. The soul consigns itself to an 
unspeakable loneliness that, by indolence and engrossment with what is perishing, loses 
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the grace of Grod. Abiding alone is the second death — the outer darkness. Most note- 
worthy are the scathing sentences to the poor trembling idler 1 How he stammers out 
his lame and impotent excuses (vers. 20, 21) I The very words are sent back. The 
mouth is the witness against the man. He mi2;ht have known, should have known, 
if he iiad done right would have known, that his excuse was a falsehood. Hard 
thous;hts of the Lord are certain if the Lord's work is shirked. The man would not 
be foolish if he were not wicked. man, woman, with thy pound kept, but not traded 
with, who shall abide the day of his coming? who shall stand when he appeareth? 
Very different are the sentences on the nine who have been faithful, who have seen in 
their pound the Lord's pound, and traded with it for him. Humbly, joyfully, the first 
and the second meet the Master's eye (vers. 16, 18). What is the award ? It is so 
gracious (ver. 17): "Thou hast been faithful in a very little,** To faithful service, 
rule is given. The one who can best serve is the one who can best rule. 



^ Strive, man, to win that glory ; 

Toil, man, to gain that liglit; 
Send hope before to grasp it. 

Till hope be lost in sight." 



Vers. 28 — 44. — From Jericho to Jerusalem, The last glimpse which we obtain of 
Moses presents him wending his way up the slope of Mount Nebo, thence to give one 
fond g=ize towards the land he might not enter, and, having so done, then to lay himself 
down and die. Imagination has often attempted to portray the working of the great 
lawgiver's mind, the emotion of his heart, the thoughts which must have crowded on 
him as he took that last solitary journey to the sepulchre which no man must know, 
in which the Lord alone was to bury him. Jesus Christ, by whom came grace and 
truth, is now facing the hill of sacrifice. He has begun the ascent to Mount Calvary, 
not alone and yet alone ; the people crowd behind, but of the people there is none with 
him in the region of consciousness and desire. Only the Father knows the Son. Let 
us not attempt to draw aside the veil. Words to be pondered, but not commented on, 
are these (ver. 28) : ** When he had thus spoken, he went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem." Coming near the capital, Jesus and his apostles made for Bethany. It 
was Friday evening. He must spend the last sabbath on earth in the quiet of the 
rural village. We can suppose what that sabbath was — not so much to him, for now 
he is moving in a srhere beyond our vision, but to those with whom he passed the 
hallowed hours. When the sun sets and the sabbath is over, a family feast is made 
in the house of Simon, once a leper. Lazarus, the man raised from the dead, one of the 
party, Martha for the time resuming her old ways, and Mary filling her heart with his 
love, until, swayed by an irresistible impulse, she pours on him the contents of an 
alabaster box of ointment — the preparation against the approaching burial. It was on 
the Sundey morning that the Lord set out for Jerusalem, at first in the ordinary guise of 
a pilgrim. Pec^ple were hovering around the home, waiting for him, and at every step 
of the journey the number increased. Then occurred the transaction mentioned in 
vers. 29 — 35. From a place not now to be identified, but not far from Bethany, 
called Beth phage, or " the house of figs," the Saviour ** in lowly pomp rides on to die."* 
Verily, the King comes, '' meek and lowly." His state, his pageant, at best is humble. 
And yet its simplicity is its royalty; its want of the poor tinsel and trapping of earthly 
greatness is the sign of the kingdom which is in the world, yet not of it. '* Behold the 
Man I" *' Behold your Kingl" The procession sweeps onward, along the southern 
nhoulders of Olivet, until the road, having gained the summit of the hill, turns north- 
ward and begins the descent. And there the stream that had poured out from Jerusalem 
when the news was borne that the Prophet was on his way to the city met the stream 
pouring towards Jerusalem, and the disciples, inspired by an enthusiasm which was 
caught up and prolonged by the multitude, rent the air with songs (ver. 38) of joy and 
praise to God, and rock and cave and peak sent it back in (gladsome echoes. Truly, 
a soul-stirring entry 1 The whole city is moved as Jesus of Nazareth rides through its 
gate, and passes towards Mount Zion and the holy and beautiful house which glitters 
on its heights. Before we think of him there, pause over two characteristic signs of the 
King given in his journey on that day. 
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L Thb King's word op power. (Ver. 31.) •* Say, The Lord hath need of him." 
We do Bot believe that there was any secret agreement between Christ and the owner 
of the colt. But he was a man prepared for the announcement ; he was at least in the 
outer circle of believers. He understood who was meant by *' the Jjord," and the Lord's 
need was the one irresistible argument. So should it be. That the Lord needs^ that 
there is a use for us and ours, should be enough. First, the King*s word has its bond 
over us personally. Man, woman, it is for thee that Jesus calls. He needs thy heart, 
for he redeemed it ; thy life, for it is his ; thyself, for '^ he is thy Lord, and worship 
thou him." Shall not the response " straightway " be, " Now to be thine, for ever 
thine"? And then the possessions. Art thou ready to give him what thou hast, 
however dear it may be ? Ah ! the life is a new life when Christ's voice, as the voice 
of the life's true Master, is heard, and the answer is returned, ** Here am I ; fur thou 
didst call me." 

IL The King's sorrow. (Ver. 41.) " He beheld the city, and wept over it." It 
has been noticed that '* at the grave of Lazarus he had dropped silent tears, but here 
he wept aloud. All the shame of his mockery, all the anguish of his torture, was 
powerless to extort from him a single groan, or to wet his eyelids with one trickling 
tear, but here all the pity that was in him overmastered his human spirit, and he not 
only wept, but broke into a passion of lamentation in which the choked voice seemed 
to struggle for its mtterance." It was the agony of the Saviour over the lost. There 
had been the time of the visitation, and Jerusalem had not known it. Now was the 
day, the hour, the last offer, the hsi opportunity ; and it was to be rejected. The city 
was hardened in ignorance. It was blinded by its own deceived heart, and all that 
remained was ruin. And thus he weeps still ; for still men hear their own passions and 
inclinations, not the voice of the prophets whom he rises early and sends. 

•* Ye hearts that love the Lord, 

If at this sight ye burn, 
See that in thought, in deed, in word, 

Ye hate what made him mouru." 

Ver. 45— cb, xx. 18.— Passion Week, The last of the old Hebrew prophets, 
Malachi (iii. and iv.), had announced that the Lord, the Sought One, would come 
"suddenly" into his temple, and manifest himself there in a threefold character — that of 
Jadge, that of the Puriner and Refiner, and that of the swift Witness of the kingdom 
of heaven. It is in this threefold character that Christ is presented during the week 
in which he suffered. 27^ Judge. St. Mark, with his usual delicacy of touch, informs 
\i8 that, after the procession which swept through the gates of the city halted at the 
foot of Mount Moriah, Jesus advanced to the temple, walked through its courts, aud 
looked round about on all things (Mark xi. 11). Every part of the building, every 
arrangement, every feature, was comprehended in that gaze. It was the act of the 
Judge. The survey completed, the Purifier and Refiner disposes his crucible. At 
the beginning of the ministry he cleansed the house of his Father, which had been 
rendered a den of merchandise ; at the end of the ministry he repeats the cleansing 
(vers. 45, 46). Jerusalem was crowded ; outside the city wall there was a vast city 
of pilgrims' Dooths. For the sale of victims for sacrifice, and no doubt for the vending 
of many wares besides, the temple precincts were for the time a huge holy fair. One 
could scarcely distinguish that its real purpose was an asylum for weary hearts, a 
refuge for sin-stricken consciences, a place for quiet meditation and prayer. Wherc^ 
amid the hubbub of buyer and seller, could the pious Israelite *' dwell in the courts of 
Jehovah, beholding his beauty and inquiring in nis temple"? It is this that kindles 
the wrath of the Son of God, and incites to the action portrayed by the synoptic 
evangelists. *' Who shall stand when he appears who is like a refiner's fire, and like 
fuller's soap?" This piu*ging of the holv house of that which made it like a cave 
of brigands was the work of that first day, which has been oalled Palm Sunday. 
The night which followed was spent in Bethany, perhaps on the slope of Olivet. 
On the second day we find the Lord again in the temple, and now in the third 
of Malachi's characters — as the swift Witness against the enemies of God. This was 
the aspect of his countenance on the days which remained until the night came on 

LUKE. — ^IL L 
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which, in the form of his human presence, the Lord could no more work. " He taught 
duly in the temple ** (ver. 47). The events of the Monday would seem to be these : 
In the keen-aired early momiug, Jesus, on his way to the temple, is hungry. He sees 
(Matt. zxi. 19 ; Mark xi. 12 — 14) a fig tree, evidently a conspicuous one, which, rich in 
leaves, gave the promise of fruit. There is nothinc but leaves, a mere nmulacrum, the 
semblance without the reality of goodness. As a lesson to all the ages, a swift witness 
against all part-acting, he pronounces over it the curse of the Eternal Truth, and leaves 
it to wither and rot. The temple gained, again the dense crowd gathers around the 
Prophet of Nazareth. The phrase is most expressive : '* Thepeople were very attentive 
to hear him " Tver. 48). The tide had not yet turned. Ele was still engirt by the 
hosannahs of me multitude ; when, lo I cries are heard, ** Make way for the chief 
priest 1 " and, followed by a retinue of priests and scribes, the head of the temple- 
worship confronts the Teacher. Poor, purblind souls ! they do not look for his authority 
to the truth with which he is filled, to the works which he does. To bigots like them 
the certificates which the truth supplies are imintelligible ; their only point is a formally 
expressed delegation of power (ch. xx. 2). Had not Jesus met similar cavils at the Feast 
uf Tabernacles two years before? Had he not argued (John v. 32 — 47) that it is im- 
possible for minds brimful of prejudice, loving and courting the honour of men, to under- 
stand him, to know whose he is, whence he comes, and by what right he speaks ? 
But now he will not thus argue. They are there to browbeat and overawe him ; 
they shall themselves be silenced by a thrust impaling them on the horns of a dilemma 
from which they will escape only in confusion and chagrin. Question is replied to by 
the question of ch. xx. 3, 4. They cannot answer. Then, rejoins the Truth, " Neither 
tell I you by what authority I do these things ** (ver. 8). And there follows a series 
of parables bearing on and bringing out the obstinacy which had just been exemplified : 
the two sons ; the wicked husbandmen ; and the marriage of the king's son. Only the 
second of these is quoted by St. Luke (xx. 9 — 16). The parable is in harmony with 
well-known prophetic symbols ; e.g. Isa. v. 1 — 7. The vineyard is the kingdom of God, 
which had been planted in Israel ; the husbandmen are the priests and scribes to whom 
had been committed the care of the vineyard ; the servants sent — first one, then another, 
and then a third — ^to demand the fruit, represent the prophets, ending with John the 
Baptist; and the climax of the wickedness of the husbandmen is the rejection and 
death of the beloved Son. ''What will the owner do with such men?" Christ 
demands. He pauses for the reply ; and, not perceiving that it is pronouncing its owu 
judgment, his audience answers, " He will miserably destroy them, and give the vine- 
yard to others/' Ah I priest and Pharisee, out of your own mouth are you condemned. 
" The kingdom of heaven shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof." And from startled consciences comes back the shuddering, 
" God forbid ! " He has not done with them. The eye, flashing its holy fire, fastens on 
the crouching multitude, and, resuming the discourse, he sends straight home the words 
of Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. Solemn, memorable words! Pause and ponder them. The 
spuming of the Incarnate Love and truth by those amongst whom he came often seems 
to us a miserable infatuation, a double-dyed sin against the Holy Ghost. Are we sure 
that Christ, coming as the swift Witness, would be welcomed even in the house of his 
friends to-day ? The late General Gordon said, " No ; he would be a Stranger, rejected, 
if not despised, by the society which is professedly Christian^" One thing, at all events, 
is strange ; and that is that men and women should live in such marvellous light as 
that into which we are called, and remain the men and women they are^ unmov^ by, 
unresponsive to, the voice of God, willing to live apart from him whose service is their 
perfect freedom. May we not summon ourselves before the great white throne of 
truth, and ask whether Gkxi is receiving from us the fruit of his own vineyard; 
whether we are consciously and really living to him ; whether our attitude towards the 
Son of his love is that of a whole-hearted and loyal acceptance ; or only like that which 
has been strikingly compared to " some fever-reduced patient, lifting himself up for an 
instant from the bed on which he is lying, and putting out a hand, and then falling 
back again, the vacillating, fevered, paralyzed will recoiling from the resolution, the con- 
science having power to say, * Thou oughtest,' but with no power to enforce the execu- 
tion of its decrees, and the heart turning away from the salvation that it would have 
found in the love of God to the loss that it finds in the love of self and earth." That 
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Tacillation, that impotence, is the strange, sad thing. Reflect intensely, prayerfully, 
on the house which the huilders rejected. Which of the two ways is it, will it he : 
this House taken as the Head of the corner, the reconciling centre of all the days — nride, 
wilfulness fiEdling on it, and through the fall hroken ? or, the house rejected, and the 
Comer-stone falling; on the disohedient soul, grioding its very strength to powder '? 
Love rejected — the wrath of the Lamb : who can measure that force ? 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 9. — Hacchceus; the triumph of earnestness. The incident here recorded 
provides a very good opportunity for the imagination. We can picture the scene beforo 
us quite vividly ; it is a subject for the sacr^ artist. But let us look at the triumph 
of earnestness as illustrated in the story of Zacchseus. 

L It triumphed over the peril which attends wealth. This man was ricli 
(ver.2). Biches are unfavourable to religious earnestness; we have Christ's own word 
tor it (ch. xviii. 24; see homily). They present a very strong inducement to their 
o^ner to forsake the fountain of living waters, and to quench iiis thirst in the lower 
streams. Far too often they lead to luxury, to indulgence, to spiritual indifference. 
But Zacchaens did not suffer this calamity to befall him, this fatal injury to be wrought 
upon him. His spiritual solicitudes won the victory over his temporal circumstances* 

IL It triumphed over the demobalizinq calling in which he was engaged. Our 
daily vocation must necessarily have a very great influence over us for good or evil ; 
and if it be one that tends to lower and degrade a man, he is placed in the greatest 
possible peril. Much wisdom of mind, much resoluteness of soul, and much devoutness 
of spirit must be required to withstand the adverse powers. But though Zacchasus wan 
engaged in a pursuit that invited avarice and oppression, still he did not lose his 
religious earnestness. 

III. It triumphed over an evil beputation. Few thinscs are more degrading than 
a hod name. Men quickly become what they are supposed to be and what they 
are called. Let all his neighbours consider and call a man a rogue, and it will bd 
strange indeed if he maintains his integrity. Yet, although Zacchseus was denominated 
and dismissed as " a publican," spoken of by a term which was full of the strongest 
reproach, he did not descend to that level. 

IV. It triumphed over the obstacles which stood bktween him and Chbist. He 
could not venture to solicit an interview with this holy Prophet ; that he knew was 
completely barred by his vocation. He found it difficult to secure even a view of him 
SLu he passed along; his smallness of stature was against him. But such was his 
determination that he disregarded all considerations of dignity and decorum, and ran 
any risk of popular derision and affront, and climbed up, as if he had been a boy, into 
a tree to command a view of Jesus of Nazareth. So he prevailed. 

V. It won wholly unexpected good. 1. The honour of entertaining this great 
Prophet at his own house ; thus securing a standing to which ho had long been a 
stranger. 2. The advantage of a protracted interview, an extended privilege, in which 
he could not only secure a few sentences from the great Teacher, but could unburden 
his heart to him and learn his holy will. 

VI. It led to newness of life. (Vers. 8, 9.) Zacchajus from that day forth was 
a new man. His character was thenceforth determined: whatever selfishness or 
wrongness there had been, it should be renounced, and, where possible, reparation 
should be made. Character and life were to be cleansed and renewed ; and Christ took 
him up into his favour and friendship. He was to be perfectly restored to the position 
he had lost. By his pursuit and practice he had become an alien, disinherited, no 
longer admitted to the services of the siinctuary. But now he was to be, in the fullest 
and deepest sense of the word, '* a son of Abraham," a far truer son of his than many 
who prided themselves on their descent from the '* father of the faithful." 

Thus earnestness of spirit completely prevailed. 1. Only earnestness will prevail. 
Indifference 'Will go down to the death from which it is already not far removed. Haif- 
heartedness will go only a very little way towards the goal ; it will have to take some 
trouble and to suffer some pains, but it will not win the prize. Even impulsiveness. 
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which bears a considerable resemblance to earnestness, but is not the same thing, will 
fail before the way is trodden and the end secured. Only earnestness wins. 2. It 
always mttst. Whatever comes in the way ; whatever inward or outward obstacles 

E resent themselves ; whatever personal or social hindrances intervene ; however victory 
e delayed; notwithstanding that the case may again and again seem hopeless; — 
still in the end earnestness will succeed. Jesus Christ will manifest himself; he will 
be found in the home; his presence and his grace will fill the soul with joy; he 
will declare sonship and heirship to his devoted and determined follower. — C. 

Ver. 9. — Forfeiture and recovery. Our Lord's words refer in the first instance to — 
L The loss and recovery by Zaccu^us of his place in the commonwealth of 
Israel. 1. He had forfeited this. It was by no means inalienable. Only they were 
the true children of Abraham who did the deeds, who lived the life, who were possessed 
with the spirit, of Abraham. So our Lord taught himself (see John viii. 39). This was 
Paul's doctrine also (Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; ix. 7 ; Gal. iii. 7). The true child of Abraham 
was he who walked by faith, who was the servant and the friend of God (Isa. xlL 8). 
But Zaccha3us had lost this true, this real and effectual sonship. For he had been 
living the life of sense, and not of faith ; he had departed from the service of God, and 
engaged in the practice of extortion and corruption. He had ceased to be the friend 
of God, and made friendship with an evil world. 2. But now he was in the path of 
restoration. He was penitent; he was a seeker after heavenly wisdom in Jesus Christ; 
and this meant renewal of heart and life ; it meant rising into a new and elevated 
region, breathing the pure air of devotion, of service, of righteousness ; it meant the 
recovery of the forfeited birthright Salvation had come to himself and his household; 
once more he was ** a son of Abraham." We are thus led to look at — 

II. The sad possibilities of forfeiture open to all the children of men. Grod 
made us to be heirs of all that is good and blessed— of liberty, of truth, of honour and 
of love, of himself and of his kingdom. But sin comes in and spoils our heritage ; 
under its evil ban we lose our good estate ; our inheritance is forfeited ; instead of being 
the ** sons of God" and the " children of wisdom," we become rather the ** children of 
wrath." We may forfeit : 1. Our liberty. We may become, how many do become, 
enslaved by some evil habit which holds them fast in its strong coils — some bodily or 
mental habit ! 2. Our hold upon the truth. We may lose our faith in, and our appre- 
ciation of, the leading and vital doctrines which bring us into close and conscious 
fellowship with God. 3. Our very manhood. For there are many who suffer them- 
selves to sink so low in the moral scale that they forfeit all claim to be accounted men ; 
their lives are simply brutal. 4. Our rightful place in the estimate of our fellow-mtn. 
We may lose all the esteem, the confidence, and (consequently) the affection of our 
neighbours. 6. The friendship of Jesus Christ. Too often those who once walked 
with him and worked for him stand aside, and " walk no more " by his side ; they leave 
liis service, they lose his loving favour, they cannot be any longer counted among his 
friends. And with all this there must be the sad and grievous forfeiture of: 6. The 
hope of eternal life. For when fidelity is lost, hope is lost also. 

III. The blessed opening foe restoration provided by the Saviour of sools. 
There is no " house," however fallen, to which " salvation " may not come ; no human 
being, however sunk in sin and wrong, who may not be restored in the mercy of God 
by tne power of Jesus Christ the Saviour. It is when he is admitted to the home 
and to the heart that recovery is attained. In him, for all earnest seekers^ is escape 
from bondage and from error and unbelief; in his service is found the gradual but 
effectual return of the trust and the love of man ; he offers the renewal of his friend- 
ship, and opens again the closed door of hope to the penitent and the believing spirit. 
The slave of sin becomes the son of God ; the companion of the evil-doer becomes the 
friend and co-worker of Christ ; the candidate for condemnation becomes the heir of 
heaven. — C. 

Ver. 10. — The great purpose ff Chrid. Mankind had lost its way utterly, its way 
from the home of God, from the fields of truth, from the path of holiness, from the 
fountains of joy ; was wandering, blind and miserable, in forbidden ways ; was stum- 
bling on the dark mountains of error and sin. And the Son of man came to seek this 
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erring and lost race, to lead it back again, to restore it to its heritage in wisdom, in 
righteousness, in God. This great and most beneficent purpose is enough of itself to 
explain such action as he took on this occasion ;. it covers the propriety of the conduct 
which seemed at the time so ine^tplicable to the good people of his day. For on what 
more fitting errand could the Saviour be engaged than on that of saving another 
human soul from its sin and its shame, and lifting it up into the light and liberty 
of the truth ? But there are three reasons which we gain from the words or the actions 
of our Lord which perfectly justified him (and would justify us) in seeking out and 
saving a lost human soul. 

L Ah appbai« to our rnraiB and nobler instincts. If you have a hundred 
sheep, and of these all but one are safely sheltered from the cold and protected from 
every peril, but that one is shut out, is away shivering in the blast, is exposed to the 
attack of the wild beast, is nearing the deadly precipice, — your heart prompts you to 
leave those that are safe, and to go and seek and rescue the one that is lost. Christ*s 
heart prompts him to find that human soul which is lost in the mazes or error, or 
caught in the meshes of vice, or starving on the barren plains of unbelief. The most 
generous instincts of our nature will help us to understand his action when he went to- 
the house of the publican, or suffered the daughter of shame to cume in penitence to 
his feet. 

IT. An appeal to our higher interests. We should put forth that labour in 
the field of sacred usefulness which is most remunerative. But which answers best — 
attention to the pretentious Pharisee, or to the shamefaced publican? To forgive fifty 
shillings to him who will first dispute the claim and then think nothing of your readi- 
ness to forego it will not be so satisfactory as to forgive five hundred pounds to him 
who is constrained to acknowledge the indebtedness, and is filled with <!ratitude to you 
for cancelling it. To endeavour to convince the scribe and the Pharisee of sin would 
have proved vain and fruitless work ; but to lead some guilty ones to penitence and 
purity was to earn unbounded gratitude, and to unloose streams of devoted love that 
should refresh the parched and thirsty soil. 

IIL An appeal to our sense of duty. The physician has several patients ; some 
of them are not very ill, and these have the idea that they know what ails them and 
what remedies will do them good ; but there are two or three that are dangerously, 
perhaps desperately ill, who do not know what they should do for recovery, and who 
will gladly take his advice and adopt his measures. To whom should he go but to 
those who need him most and will receive him best ? 

1. Let us enter more into the pitifulness of spiritual degradation. Sin is to be con- 
demned, and strong indignation is often a duty and even a grace. But it is also very 
pitiful. Whether we find it in publican or harlot, in the covetous man or in the 
degraded woman, it is a thing to grieve over, even as Christ our Lord did, with a 
generous compassion; to afiject our hearts with a pure and even deep distress. And if 
we shonld feel thus as we contemplate the condition of one lost human being, what 
should our emotion be in view of the multitudes who are sunk in superstition, in wrong- 
doing, in utter hopelessness and helplessness I When we ''see these multitudes,*' 
shoidd we not, like the Master, be " moved with compassion for them, because they are 
as sheep without a shepherd"? May we not well exclaim — 

** My God, I feel the mournful scene. 
And my heart bleeds for dying men. 
While fain my pity would reclaim 
And snatch the firebrands from the flame " I 

2. Let u$ avail ourselves of every means for seeking and saving the lost : whether it 
be individual efifort, or action in combination with others, or liberal contribution to the 
missionary institution, let every opportunity be taken to follow in the path of love 
once trodden by ** those sacred feet." — C. 

Ver. 10. — Saving the lost. It has been questioned whether there can be mentioned 
one word which is more pathetic than any other. It might be well maintained that 
this word would be found in our text. What truly and profoundly pathetic pictures ara 
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called up before us by the sound of the word, " lost "! It speaks to us of the vessel far 
nut of its track and drifting toward the rocks where it will find its ruin ; it speaks of 
the traveller lost among the mountains, naoving toward the precipice over which he iF 
bound to fall and perish; it speaks of the^irm whose affairs have been growing serious 
and have now become desperate, before which there is no other prospect than the closed 
door and a place in the gazette ; and it speaks of the sad story, old as sin but young as 
yesterday, of one that has been deceived and led astray, over whose character and over 
whose future the darkest shadows rest. But our text reminds us of — 

L The lost world which Christ came to save. 1. There was a day in the history 
of heaven when it was announced that a new world was lost; that a race created in its 
Divine Maker's image was lost, had departed from the truth and wisdom of God, had 
left its home in his love, and had wandered away in guilt and wrong. 2. Only (rod 
himself could comprehend what that meant ; what evil, what sorrow, what error, what 
darkness of soul, what wretchedness of life, what degradation of character, what death- 
fulness. 3. But the Son of God determined to restore it; ordered everything in his 
holy providence that would prepare for his own personal intervention ; in due time 
manifested himself in the flesh, B|«ke, wrought, lived, suffered, died, arose, reascended ; 
left behind him the great work of redemption in all its fulness and fltnestf — the gospel 
of the grace of God. 

IL The lost soul which he is ever seeking akd savino. 1. The sense in which 
each sinful human soul is lost, (1) It has lost its way ; it is a traveller going in the 
wrong direction, away from his home toward the perilous precipice. (2) It has lost its 
treasure, its heritage ; for it has lost its peace, its harmony, its accordance with all 
those beings to whom it is most nearly and vitally related ; it has lost its hopes. 
(3*) It has lost its worth, its likeness to the Holy One ; it has been brought down to 
folly, to that which is unbeautiful and unworthy. 2. The fact that Christ is seeking it, 
(X) Be is tenderly interested in every human soul. At all stages in its history. When it 
is in the far country he is regarding it with infinite compassion and Divine yearning ; 
when the first thought of returning is kindled in the heart and the beginnings of peni- 
tence are seen ; when there is earnestness which makes toward, but does not amount to, 
actual repentance (see Mark x. 21) ; when the soul is seeking its Saviour. (2) He is 
endeavouring to win it. He is coming to it by various approaches, laying a loving hand 
upon it at many points, addressing it in many tones, returning again and again to it 
in patient solicitude, ** Behold, he stands at the door, and knocks." (3) Our only pos' 
sihle response. Not, indeed, that we cannot reject and refuse him ; we can ; it is open 
to us to do that. But, then, how can wef If we would not be shamefully and guiltily 
ungrateful. If we would not make his dying and ever-living love to be of no avau to us, 
if we have any regard for our own present and immortal blessedness, if we would win 
the prize and enjoy the heritage of eternal life, the only possible response we can make 
to the seeking Saviour is to 0()en wide the door of our hearts and bid him enter and 
take full possession of our grateful and loving spirit. — C, 

Vers. 12 — 27. — Probation and award, Jesus Christ here invites us to do two 
things. 

I. To treat this life as a time of sacred opportunity. The " nobleman " of 
tbe parable gave to his servants a certain sum, of which they were to make good use 
during his absence. His charge was this : ** Occupy till I come."* 1. The time of the 
nobleman's absence stands for our mortal life. Whether it be long or short, our present 
life is a period during which we have to be preparing for another of far greater con- 
sequence. It is a probationary period, that on which the larger and more serious future 
depends. This is in harmony with our experience ; for one part of our life is a preparation 
for another, and the nature of the succeeding period depends upon the character of that 
which precedes it — childhood for youth, youth for young manhood, etc. 2. The ** pound " 
of the parable stands for God-given opportunity — for the constitutional capacity with 
which we are endowed ; for the favouring circumstances and facilities by which we are 
surrounded ; for the Christian privileges with which we are blessed. 3. The smallness 
«>f our endowment affords no escape from responsibility. Only "one pound." It seems 
a very small sum for a nobleman to give in charge ; but clearly it was large enuugii 
fur a righteous rec^uirement. No plei^ could be found in the littleness of the sum ; it is 
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not even urged. No man is entitled to say that his human spirit is worth nothing to 
God, his life worth nothing to the cause of righteousness; only God knows how 
valuable one human spirit, one earthly Ufe, is. 4. No slavish timidity will excuse the 
most feunt-hearted (vers. 21, 22). Our God is not a Being from whose service we 
liave to turn because we shrink from his severity (Ps. ciii. 8 — 14 ; Isa, xl. 29 ; Mi. 
16 ; 2 Cor. viii. 12). 

n. To LOOK FORWARD TO A DAT OF Ac:x)UNT AND OF AWARD. 1. There will be a 
day of judgment. The nobleman will return and call his servants before him (ver. X5). 
This may stand for some one great day, or we may still better look upon it as the day, 
when our earthly life terminates, and when we shall, as individual souls, stand before 
the Judge. 2. God will reqnire of us the use we have made of our opportimity ; what 
we have gained ; what we have done in the direction (1) of self-culture, ministering to 
the growSi of our spiritual faculties ; (2) of the service of our kind, enlightening and 
aiding and blessing them; (3) of magnifying the Name of onr Divine Lord. 3. He 
wiU express his Divine judgment concerning us — ^his warm approval of those who have 
been most faithful (ver. 17) ; his acceptance of those who have not been unfaithful 
(ver. 19); his displeasure with the unworthy (ver. 22). We are to look for the clearly 
and fully expressed decision of Jesus Christ upon the character of our life-work, upon 
the comparative excellency or faultiness of our Christian life. 4, He will determine the 
measure of our award by the degree of our fidelity (see vers. 17, 19). The more futh^ 
ful and devoted the life on earth, the larger the recompense, the brighter the crown, 
the broader the sphere, in the heavenly kingdom. The doctrine of Matt. xx. 14, 15 
floes not contradict this ; it simply teaches that those to whom God gives a smaller 
share of bounty and of grace are not to complain because there are those to whom he 
grants a larger one^ God is righteous, and he not only will not forget our work and 
labour of love (Heb. vi. 10), but he will not allow those of his servants who have 
devoted their powers to his cause with the greatest energy, constancy, and self- 
sacrifice to miss the most generous and grrxious recognition at his loving hand, — 0. 

Vers. 12 — ^24. — Life a sacred opportunity. We may bring out the main thought of 
our Master in this parable if we consider the four points of — 

L CrOD's sovEREiONTT OF OUR LIFE. He is the Divine Lord of our life. It came 
from him ; it is continued by him ; it is enriched perpetually and liberally from his 
bountiful stores ; and it is subject to his sway. He has a sovereign right to determine 
what it shall be-— what shall be its aim and its issue. He is the ** nobleman ; " we are 
" his servants.** If we do think of objecting to his claim (ver. 14), we shall only be 
disappointed and defeated in our rebelliousness of heart. He cannot be dethroned; 
against his rieht to rule there can be no appeal. Submission is our true wisdom, as it 
is our first and last obligation. 

IL The sacred charge he lays upon us. He gives to each of us money (silver) — 
a talent (Matt, xxv.), a "pound '* (text), and he says to each of us, " Occupy till I come." 
1. The time of the nobleman*s absence represents our mortal life, or (more correctly) the 
period between our first sense of responsibility and the last hour of consciousness. 2. 
The pound (talent) represents the opportunity of service which he places within our 
reach. This opportunity is compounded of (1) our natural capacity — bodily, mental, 
spiritual ; and of ^2) all the favourable circumstances by which we are attended as we 
ip2aA through our life— education, home influence, capital, facilities for entering a sphere 
of activity, etc. And this sacred opportimity looks out in three directions : (1) the culti- 
vation of our own nature ; (2) the service of mankind ; (3) the worship of God, and work 
in his broad field. The Lord of our life is saying to us, " Occupy till I come ; " i.e, put 
out this pound,' employ this sacred opportunity now within your reach, turn it to good 
account, use your capacities and your circumstances for high and noble ends — for your 
own spiritual enlargement, for the good of your brethren, for the glory of Christ. 

III. The reward of faithfulness. (Vers. 16 — 19.) Here are two principles on 
which we may depend as guiding the Divine hand when the day of account arrives. 
1. Those who have done well will receive God's gracious commendation and reward. 
To them he will express his good pleasure, and to them he will give an award. 2. 
They who have been more faithful will receive the more gracious approval and the 
larger sphere. He who turns his one pound into ten has a warmer welcome and a mor^ 
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liberal reward ; to him are those most gladdening words addressed, and to him are 
entrusted not five but ten cities over which to rule (ver. 17). " Then shall every man 
have praise of God." But then shall those who have striven hard and toiled long and 
suffered much in the cause of Jesus Christ have a full measure of benediction ; and to 
such will be apportioned a crown that will be bright indeed, a sphere that will be broad 
indeed. 

IV. The penalty op negligence. (Vers. 20—24.) The slothful servant may make 
•excuses, but they will be brushed aside; he himself will be severely condemned; ho 
will be divested of what he has left him ; he will be sent into saddest exile (Matt. xxv. 
30). It is not the atheist, or the criminal, or the perpetrator of vicious deed^ ; it is not 
the outward and flagrant transgressor, who is here condemned and sentenced ; it is the 
man who made nothing of his life ; it is the man who had no sense of sacred responsi- 
bility ; it is he who withheld his powers from the service of God ; — it is he who is pro- 
nounced to be so guilty. To let our lives go by without making them a service and 
a blessing, to let our powers and our opportunities rust in mere disuse, is to be accu- 
mulating a debt which we shall not be able to discharge, and which will make us to 
appear ^nkrupt at the great account. — C. 

Ver. 26. — The law of spiritual increase. Here we have one of those paradoxes of 
Jesus Christ into the heart of which many have failed to find their way. Why, it is 
asked, should one who has have more? will he not have too much? Why should he 
who has but little lose the little he has? will he not be still worse off than ever? 
Where is the wisdom, where the righteousness of this course? This criticism arises 
(rom a pure misunderstanding of Christ's meaning. We shall see what he meant if we 
consider — 

I, The view Chbist took of possession. When may a man be said to have any- 
thing ? When he has legal documents to prove that it belongs to him ? Or when it is 
securely locked up in a box or buried in the earth ? Not at all. It is when he is using 
ity when he is turning it to account, when he is making it answer the purpose for 
which it exists. If a man lets an object rust in disuse, remain unemployed he has it 
not, virtually and practically. It is not his at all ; it does him no good, renders him 
no service, is to him as if it were not; he has it not, in truth. This accords perfectly 
with Christ's usage in Matt. xxv. There the men who put out their talents had them ; 
the man who hid his latent had it not. He who does not make use of that which is at 
his command only"seemeth to have" (or thinketh he has) it (ch, viiL 18). It is 
use that really constitutes possession. This is not a mere fancy or conceit ; it is the 
language of truth, it is the verdict of experience. The miser does not really possess his 
gold ; it answers to him none of the ends which make it the valuable thing it is. He 
might as well own as many counters. He seems to have (thinks he has) money, but in 
truth he ha^ it not. It is thus with men of great intellectual capacity which they do 
not employ ; their faculties, unused, are of no value to themselves or to others ; they 
might as well be non-existent. According to the wise and true usage of the great 
Teacher, we have the things we use ; those we use not we have not. Now we can 
understand — 

II. The Divine law op increase and decline. For this is not a mere action 
done on one particular occasion ; there is nothing exceptional or arbitrary about it. 
It is a Divine method invariably adopted; a Divine principle running throngh the 
whole econony ; a Divine law with illustrations on every hand. It affects us at every 
turn of our life, in every part of our nature. It applies to us considered : 1. Physically. 
The muscle that is used is developed; that which is neglected shrinks, and in time 
becomes wholly powerless. To him that has is given ; from him that hath not is taken 
away. 2. MenUdly. The boy who cultivates his intellectual capacities becomes mentally 
strong ; every acquisition of knowledge is an increase of power ; the more he knows the 
better he can learn : to him that has is ^ven. But the boy who does not study, but 
wastes his youth in idleness, not only does not acquire knowledge ; he loses the faculty 
of acquisition : from him that has not is taken away that (capacity) which he has. 
3. Spiritually, (1) Spiritual perception. The little child can readily understand the 
elements of the Christian faith, and, apprehending them, go on to master " the deep 
things of God." But the aged man who has learnt nothing of Divine truth through a 
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long life of godlessness, is quite unteachahle ; he is dull of apprehension : from him 
has been taken away, etc. ; his faculties have become shrivellea. (2) Christian work, 
Eveiy one has a certain capacity, for usefulness ; and he is bound to put it out at once ; 
if he waits until his capacity has'grown into a power, he will find that not only will he 
not gain the skill he is waiting for, but he will lose the capacity he now has. But if, 
on the other hand, he uses what he has, the exercise of his humblest talent will brin^ 
increase, and he will soon acquire the strength and facility he is eager to possess. 
What, therefore, we wish to be able to do — teach, preach, pray, etc. — we must set about 
doing; erery intelligent, devout effort to do good means not only a little good done, 
but a little power gained. What we do poorly to-day we shall do fairly well to-morrow ; 
be ourselyes to-day, we shall surpass ourselves to-morrow. Aptitude comes with effort 
and exercise : to him that has is given. (3) Spiritual sensibility. The little child 
is open to impession, and, if he yields to the truth he knows, that truth will always 
be effective ; but if he rejects it his heart becomes hardened, and he becomes increas- 
ingly unresponsive : from him that has not, etc. Thus God's holy Law engirts us on 
every side; we cannot step outside it. It is determining our character and our 
destiny. We must act upon it, must turn it to good account. We must see to it that 
we really have what we seem to have, that we are using the talent, the opportunity, 
that is at our command. Then to us will be given — here, on the earth, in the shape of 
increased faculty and multiplied usefulness ; there, in the heavens, in the way of a far 
broader sphere of celestial service. — C. 

Vers. 28 — 38. — ClirisVs royalty. Something like a royal procession is here 
described. On the foal of an ass, on which it comported as well with Oriental ideas of 
htmour as with Christian ideas of peace that he should ride, the *' Kin;^ came, meek," 
but not without attention and acclaim, into Jerusalem. A large company of the curious, 
the devout, and even the enthusiastic, welcomed him as '* the King that came in the 
Name of the Lord." At last, thought his disciples, his hour is come; at last their 
Master was entering on his heritage, was assuming his kingdom ; at last their long- 
delayed hopes were to be fulfilled. Gladly they accepted and sustained the greetings 
of the multitude, and fondly, we may be sure, they hoped that a triumphant issue was 
at hand. But it had no such ending as they looked for. Jesus went into the temple, 
healed the sick, received the adoration of the children, whose voices (as we can well 
believe) were the last to sink into silence, and went quietly back to Bethany. What, 
then, did it mean ? What was the service and significance of the scene? 

L A VALUABLE BEMiKDEB OF HIS POWEB OF 8ELF-BESTBAINT. He had been moving 
among men as "one that serveth,** as one that *' ministered." He had moved as a very 
humble traveller along the path of human life. But how easy it would have been for 
him to call forth the honour of the people, and to live amid the excitements of popu- 
larity, and to reach the high places of power 1 But this he resolutely declined to do, 
choosing deliberately the lowlier but the nobler path of humble, holy service. 

IL A STBIKINO INDICATION OF HIS ACCEPTANCE WITH THE PEOPLE. No OUe CaU SSy 

that Christ's teaching was not profound ; it was deep as the very fountains of truth. 
No philosophy went further; he went down into the deep places of the human soul. 
Yet, while the philosophers made their appeal to the cultured, Christ addressed him- 
self to the multitude, to the common human heart. And *' all the people were very 
attentive to hear him.** So here, while the men who prided themselves on their 
knowledge looked on with angry disdain (ver. 29), the people and the children were 
enthusiastic in his favour — they recognized in the Prophet of Nazareth the true Teacher 
that had come from God. Better be numbered among the simple-hearted who can 
appreciate the Divine than among the wise and learned who misread the providence 
of God, and stand sullen and silent while everything is inviting to joy and praise. 
Better be the ignorant cottager whose heart is full of reverence, or the little child who 
has the songs of Zion on his lips and the love of Jesus in his heart, than the learned 
critic who never bends the knee or bows the heart in homage to the true and the eternal. 
in. A HINT OF Chbi8t*s tbue botalty. The Messi^ of the Jews was to be a 
King. To that conclusion prophecy pointed with unfailinj; finger, and on that event 
Jewish faith rested with gathering hope. The Son of David was to occupy his father*H 
Ihruue; the daughters of Jerusalem were to rejoice because " her Kin^ was coming." 
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ClaimiDg the Messiahship, Jesus was bound to claim this sovereigntv, but how do this 
without encouraging the current fallacy as to his temporal and visible royalty ? Is not 
this simple sceue the answer? Christ then and thus said, *'I am the King you are 
awaiting." But its extreme simplicity and its transiency showed that he did not 
intend to wear the trappings and be surrounded with the common grandeurs of earthly 
royalty ; it showed that he came not for pomps and pageantries and outward triumphs, 
but to seek a sovereignty of another kind in another realm altogether. That very 
simple and passing regal state was only an emblem of the spiritual sovereignty which 
was immeasurably higher and more to be desired. Sweet to his ear may have been 
the acclaim of the populace and the hosannas of the children ; but how much sweeter 
is the voice of man or woman or of little child who goes in glad submission to his 
feet to offer loyal service to the Divine Redeemer, to place heart and life beneath his 
gracious and benignant sway ! 

rV. A PROPHECY OF FAR FUTURE GLORY. Ncvcr ou this earth will that scene be 
re-enacted ; but there is an hour coming when, in another realm, it will be amplified and 
perpetuated. Christ will be acknowledged King by all the hosts celestial and terres- 
trial. The transient gladness of the sacred city will be nothing to the everlasting joy 
of the new Jerusalem ; the passing enthusiasm of that happy demonstration to the 
abiding blessedness of the life in the heavenly land. Yet may we take that one hour 
of Jeruiialem's acceptance of her King as a prelude and a prophecy of the adoration 
which the redeemed of every kindred and tribe shall pay him when they cast their 
crowns at his feet. 

*♦ Oh that with yonder sacred throng 
We at bis feet may fall," etc. 1 

Practical lessons. We gather : 1. That Jesus Christ is now claiming the real, 
spiritual sovereignty of ourselves. He is calling upon us not to strew his path with 
palm branches, but to offer him the first place in our heart ; to yield him our perfect 
trust, our unfailing and unfading love, our cheerful and constant obedience. 2. That 
the rest of soul which follows such surrender of ourselves is incomparably better than 
the passing exultation of a triumphal entry, 3, That by loyal and devoted service in 
his cause we shall gain a place in the acclaiming company that will praise the King in 
his celestial glory .---C. 

Ver. 2S,*— Eagerness in the vpward path. '* He went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem." " To go to Corinth " once meant to give way to dissipation. What did it 
mean to " go to Jerusalem " ? To the Jews generally it meant to go to some sacred 
service, to visit the temple of Jehovah, to enter the sacred precincts where sacrifice was 
offered to 6k)d. To Jesus Christ, now, it meant to go on to martyrdom and to death. 
But still to go thither was to *' go up,*' was to *' ascend," and in his progress to that 
sacred city he did not lag behind, nor even walk abreast ; he ^ went before," he showed 
great eagerness in that upward and most honourable path. Such was his eagerness of 
soul that the disciples were astonished and even awed as they beheld it (Mark x. 32); 
they were profoundly impressed with the ardour and intensity of his spirit: "As they 
followed they were afraid." We may share the Saviour's spirit of holy ardour and 
elevation as we tread — 

I. The path of holy privilege. When may we be said to be on the upward 
road so far as our activities are concerned? When we are presiding? or when we are 
ruling? or when we are winning? or when we are rejoicing? It may be so. But 
assuredly we are then on the way that slopes upward and heavenward when we are 
in the path of sacred privilege, when we are ** on our way to God " — to his nearer 
presence, to the worship of the Holy and the True One, to communion with the 
righteous Lord of all, to fellowship with Christ, to gathering at his table of love, to work 
in his vineyard. Then are we in the high places — ** in the heavenly places ; " then are we 
engaged in an exercise of human power which is most worthy of our highest faculties 
and reflects dignity on our human nature ; then are we " ascending" in spirit ; and we 
do well to feel that it is not a time for slackness of speed, for exhaustion of spirit, for 
signs of weariness. We should show a sacre<l ardour, a holy eagerness, like unto him 
who '* went before " as he ascended to Jerusalem. 
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IL The way op witness-bearikg. To go to Jerusalem was, to our Lord, to go 
where he should ** hear witness to the truth " (John xviii. 37) ; should bear witness by 
tnardSf of which many would be utterly misunderstood, and many treated with high 
disdain ; should bear witness by suffering^ by calm, brave, patient endurance of wrong. 
And to do this was to go up» to ascend ; as it is to-day, and will always be. Where 
shall we find the martyr-witnesses among mankind ? Not as we look down, but as we 
look up^up to the very loftiest altitudes that human foot has ever trodden. Kings 
and statesmen walk not along such lofty, such truly celestial paths as do they who 
speak amid derision or suffer without flinching to attest the living truth of God. When 
we go forward toward self-sacrifice for Christ's sake we *' ascend up " to the high places 
of the kingdom of God. It may well be with no faltering or lingering step, but with 
a free and forward movement, like him who now " went before," that we move to 
those sacred and noble levels. 

IIL The mount of translation. Jesus went up to Jerusalem, to Calvary, to 
that wondrous redeeming death which is the world's great sacrifice. We may well 
say that he ascended to that. That was the culminating point of his career ; that not 
only concluded, but crowned his course. And after receiving all the light which he has 
f bed upon it, we need not be ever speaking of death as a dark valley down which we 
must descend ; we may rather regard it as a mount of translation up which we move. 
In all things physical, indeed, we descend to die ; our powers become lower, our life 
grows less. But we walk by faith in Christ Jesus. And by faith we regard ourselves 
as going np to the gateway which admits to the celestial glories. In view of that 
which immediately afterwards awaits us, we need not lag behind; we may press 
forward, like our Master, as we draw toward the close, and may eagerly pass on the 
^ay which ends in death and victory. — C. 

Vers. 39, 40. — Suppression and expression. It is not difficult to find the meaning of 
our Lord in this hyperbolical utterance of his. *' Why should I silence my disciples? " 
he says. ^ Of what use would it be to suppress such strong feelings as theirs ? Feeling 
will always find its vent. If suppressed in one form, it will express itself in another ; if 
driven underground in one spot, it will only come up in another ; if these human beings 
whose hearts are so filled with exultation were silenced, the very stones would cry out." 
It is useless, and worse than useless, to try to extinguish enthusiasm by a hard repres- 
sive commandment. The folly of suppression and the wisdom of allowing and inviting, 
indeed of providing, the means of suitable expression will apply to many things. 

L TouTBFUL cuBiosTTT. Curioslty is an irrepressible thing; it will be satisfied. 
Age cannot extinguish it, try how it may. It may have occasion to check it, but its 
true wisdom is to guide it — to take the necessary trouble to satisfy it in the best 
poesible way. Curiosity is not a plant of the evil one ; it is rooted in the soul by the 
iieavenly Father ; it is a main source of knowledge ; it ought to be widely but amply 
nourished. If we endeavour to suppress it we shall find that it will not be suppressed, 
but will find other ways of satisfaction than those we disallow. 

IL The love of liberty. A desire for freedom and independence is a strong 
Kutiment of the human soul. Where intelligence exists there it will arise and assert 
itself. It will not be put down ; it cannot be put out. Authority may ** rebuke" it, as 
the Pharisees wanted Christ to act on this occasion ; but the Lord of our nature knows 
that it will be heard and must be respected. Neither domestic, nor social, nor national, 
nor ecclesiastical despotism can survive beyond a certain time. The aspirations of the 
human soul for freedom will not be denied. If not permitted a wise and rightful form 
of action, they will take improper and harmful ones. 

III. The beligious sentiment in man. Philosophy has tried to silence the voice 
of £dth ; it has undertaken to rebuke the disciples ; and it has temporarily and super- 
ficially succeeded. But it has found that so deep and so strong is the religious senti- 
ment in man that when religion is driven down below the surface it comes out again 
in superstition in some form or other. The sense of the Supreme, a yearning of the 
human heart for the living God, is not to be erased from the soul, is not to be removed 
from the life of man. 

IV. Definite beligious convictions. These also are not to be suppressed. Men 
have taken very various views of the doctrines of the Christian faith ; and, as we know 
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too well, opponents have not only ** rebuked," but tried arrogantly and forcibly to 
silence, those who have differed from them. I5ut they have not succeeded. Religious 
conviction is an inextinguishable force ; slain in the persons of its champions, it rises 
again and reappears, often in tenfold power. 

V. Religious enthusiasm. To this the words of our Lord primarily and most 
properly apply. Religious fervour may frequently be disposed to take a form which 
we do not think the best, or even the suitable and becoming. But we must take care 
how we deal with it. It is not a thing to be suppressed ; it is to be encouraged and 
enlightened and guided. It is, or it has within it, a true, living power; this power 
is of God, and is for good. Abruptly and harshly rebuked and silenced, it will only 
assert itself in other and probably still more questionable forms. Treated with Chris- 
tian sympathy and encouragement (see ch. x. 49, 50), informed and enlightened by 
superior intelligence, directed into wise channels, it may do a noble work for the 
Master and mankind. 1. Let not a younc; enthusiasm be mindful only of its own 
exuberance; let it be regardful of the judgment and feeling of experience. 2. Let 
experience be tolerant of eager-hearted enthusiasm, and be prepared to count it amongst 
its friends. — C. 

Ver. 41. — Tlie tears of Christ We are touched by the tears of a little child ; for they 
are the sign of a genuine, if a simple, sorrow. Much more are we affected by the tears 
uf a strong and brave man. When a man of vigorous intelligence, accustomed to 
command himself, gives way to tears, then we feel that we are in the presence of a 
very deep and sad em9tion. Such were the tears of Christ. Twice, at least, he wept ; 
and on this occasion we understand that he gave free vent to an overpowering distress. 
The tears of Christ speak of two things more especially. 

I. His tender sympathy with human sorrow. The grief which now overwhelmed 
the Saviour was (as we shall see) very largely due to his sense of its past and its 
approaching guilt. But it was also due, in part, to his foreknowledge of the sufferings 
its inhabitants must endure. An intense sympathy with human woe was and is a 
very large element in the character and life of Jesus Christ. 1. It was his compassion 
for our race that brought him from above — that we by his poverty might become rich. 
2. It was this which, more than anything else, accounts for the miracles he wrought. 
He could not see the blind, and the lame, and the fever-stricken, and the leprous without 
tendering them the restoring grace it was in his power to bestow. He could not see 
mourning parents and weeping sisters without healing the heart-wounds he was able to 
cure. 3. It was this which drew to himself the confidence and affection of loving 
hearts. It was no wonder that pitiful women and tender-hearted children, and men 
whose hearts were unhardened by the world, were drawn in trust and love to the 
responsive Son of man, whose step was always stopped by a human cry, to whose 
compassion no stricken man or woman ever appealed in vain. 4. It is this feature of 
his character which makes him so dear to us now as our Divine Friend. For in this 
world, where sorrow treads so fast on the heels of joy, and where human comforters so 
often fail us, of what priceless value is it to have in that Everlasting One, who is the 
Ever-present One, a Friend who is ** touched ** with our griefs, and who still carries our 
sorrows by the power of his sympathy ! (1) Let us thank God that we have such a 
Friend in him ; and (2) let us resolve before God that such a friend will we seek and 
strive to he, 

II. His profound regret for those who are in the wronq. With what eyes 
do we look upon human sin when we see it at its worst ? How are we affected by the 
sight of a drunkard, of a thief, of a foul-mouthed and fallen woman ? Are we filled 
with contempt ? Many bad things are indeed contemptible ; but there is a Tiew to bo 
taken which is worthier and more Christ-like than that ; a view which is mwe humane 
and more Divine — a feeling of profound pitifulness and sorrowful regret. It was this 
which filled the heart of Christ when he looked upon Jerusalem, and that called forth 
his tearful lamentation. Much was there about that city that might well move his 
righteous anger, that did call down his strong, unsparing indignation (Matt, zxiii.)— 
its spiritual arrogance, its religious egotism, its fearful pretentiousness, its deep-seated 
hypocrisy, its heartless cruelty, its whitewash of ceremony without with all its 
corruptness and selfishness within. But Jesus forebore to denounce ; he stopped to 
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weep. He was most powerfully affected by the thought that Jerusalem might have 
been so much to God and man, and was — what she was. Jesus Christ was not so much 
angered as he was saddened by the presence and the sight of sin. He might have 
withered it up in his wrath, but he rather wept over it in his pity. This is the 
Christian spirit to be cherished and to be manifested by ourselves. We must contemn 
the contemptible ; but we rise to higher ground when we pity the erring because they 
are in error, when we mourn over the fallen because they are down so low, when we 
^eve for those who are afar off because they are astray from God and blesseduess. 
But we must not only weep for those who are in the wrong because they are in the 
wrong. We must do our utmost to set them right. ** How often " did Christ seek to 
gather those sons and daughters of Jerusalem under the wings of his love I How often 
and how earnestly should we seek to reclaim and to restore !— C. 

Vers. 41, 42. — Judcea and England. Did Jesus Christ grieve over Jerusalem as a 
patriot over his own country? Was there an element of patriotic sorrow in that 
touching and tearful lament ? Did he love that land any the more because, as concerning 
the flesh, he was the Son of David, was bom at Bethlehem, and regarded the Jews as 
his fellow-citizens? The idea is open to one objection. To be a patriot seems to put a 
man under limitation. To love our own country more than others is to love others less 
than our own. We shrink from associating with him anything that even looks like 
partiality or partisanship. On the other hand, we must take care that we do not lose 
the human in our desire to preserve the Divine. Might not the same consideration be 
urged agunst our Lord cherishing a peculiar regard and affection for his mother, his 
usters, his brothers, his personal friends ? But who can doubt that there was especial 
love in his heart for these ? There was then, probably, something of patriotic grief in 
those tears of Christ, an additional pang in his heart, as he thought that it was 
Jerusalem itself, the city round which so many associations gathered, whose guilt and 
doom stood in clear, sad vision before him. However that may be, he felt deep 
compassion as he looked forward to — 

L Thb fdtorb op the Holy Land. We speak of the land or country, though it 
was the city of Jerusalem over which he wept. But in the sense in which " Pjaris is 
France** Jerusalem was Judaea, was Israel itself. It was the strength, the light, the 
glory, of the land ; it was the centre to which all the inhabitants looked and journeyed ; 
it was the source of the people's habits and beliefs. The capital taken, everything was 
well-nigh gone^ the fate of the country was settled. Concerning this people, this 
nation, Jesus Christ felt, as he beheld the city : 1. That it had been enricned with 
p&cfdiar privilege, (1) Commencing with a signal and glorious deliverance from bondage ; 
(2) continued with the granting of a Law and a system admirably fitted to save them 
from surrounding superstitions and impurities ; (3) multiplied by the coming of psalmist 
and of prophet with inspiring song and elevating speech and life, uplifting their imagi- 
nation and cleansing their conscience ; (4) enhanced by the strong and severe, but yet 
kind and merciful, discipline through which they were made to pass ; (5) culminating 
in the presence, the teaching, the life, of him, in whom One wiser than Solomon, mightier 
thanl&vid, devouter than Samuel, nobler than Elijah and John, '* was there.*' 2. That 
it was charged with a high and sacred mission. It was designed by God to bo the 
depository and guardian of his Divine truth, to hold fast and to hold high those great 
verities which are the strength, the life, and the glory of our manhood. Just what part 
it was to have played, and what exact service it would have rendered our race had it 
been loyal and true, may be questioned by us. But it would undoubtedly have played 
a very great part, and been, as a nation, the great factor in the restitution of mankind. 
3. That it had now missed its chance, and was hastening to its doom, (1) The Hebrew 
faith had become a hollow formality, a mere ritual, from which true reverence, love, 
charity, earnestness, were all absent ; and (2) the nation was in the very act of rejecting 
and was about to slay its Messiah, thus going down into the darkest crime and then 
going on to the saddest disaster. We glance at — 

II. The ruTURB of our own country. There is no little parallelism between 
Judaea and England. 1. God has enriched our land with peculiar privileges. We have 
(1) a large share of religious liberty ; (2) a good measure of spiritual enlightenment, not 
indeed without some dark shadows of ignorance; and superstition ; (8) numerous and 
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strong organizations covering the land, whose function is to teach, to guide, to guard, 
to rescue, and redeem. May we not say, *' He hath not dealt so with any nation ; as for 
his statutes and commandments, they have not known them" as we have known them? 
2. Gk)d has given us a high and a great mission to perform. Responsibility goes with 
privilege ; it is, indeed* the obverse side of the same thing. We have not only to present 
to his view " a holy nation " within our own borders, to raise our own commimity to 
the height of Christian knowledge, of social purity, of national well-being in all its 
forms ; but also to diffuse the light of Divine truth far and wide, and to make our 
influence t«ll for peace, righteousness, and truth in every quarter of the globe. 3. We 
have to consider whether we are declining that mission or a^e fulfilling it That is a 
question which cannot be determined by public professions ; nor by the number or 
character of our sanctuaries; nor by the numbef or constitution of our Churches. It 
can only be determined by the actual spiritual and moral condition of our people, of the 
multitudes and millions of our citizens ; and by the earnestness and devotedness of 
Christian men and women in the field of sacred work. By these criteria we stand or 
fall.— C. 

Ver. 44.-7^ time of visitation. " This thy day ; ** " The time of thy visitotion." 
What is it that makes man, everywhere and under all conditions, so deeply interesting ? 
He is found on savage shores in nakedness and barbarism, in idolatrous lands living in 
saddest superstition, in the slums and purlieus of great cities as debased and vicious 
as the brutes of the field, yet still most interesting. It is because Grod made man for 
himself, and, far as he has wandered from his side, it is still open to him to return. It 
is because man was created to move along the loftiest levels, and, low as he has fallen, 
it is in him to rise. Bring to bear the right influences upon him, and from the very 
lowest depths of debasement and dishonour he may attain to noble heights of excellency 
and power. Again and again in the history of mankind and of incSvidual men has 
this been proved to be true. Illustrative and reassuring instances can be adduced in 
which whde tribes, or even nations, and in which particular men and women, have 
been visited with '' the truth and grace of Jesus Christ," and have been lifted up to 
knowledge, to virtue, to piety, to spiritual beauty, to preparedness for the heavenly 
sphere. But the serious aspect of this truth is that which is here suggested, viz. that 
God's dealings with us may reaoh a climax which is ignorantly and fatally neglected. 
We know how true this was of the Hebrew people. God's dealings with them (see 
previous homily) were long-continued, varied, gracious ; they culminated in the coming 
of the King's fcJon. Then Divine Wisdom uttered its voice in their hearing; then 
Divine Power wrought its marvels of mercy before their very eyes ; then Divine Purity 
lived its life of loveliness ; and Divine Love manifested itself in a hundred forms of 
kindness and of pity in the very midst of them. But " this their day," this " time of 
their visitation," they did not know. Israel missed its golden chance, and went down, 
as a nation, to rise no more. But looking at God's redemptive dealing with ourselves, 
as individual spirits, we see — 

I. How OFTEN God visits us in his redeeming love. In childhood, by a mother's 
tenderness ; in youth, by a father's wisdom ; in young manhood (womanhood), by many 
voices of the home and of the Church, uniting to say, " Thy God hath commanded thy 
strength ;" in prime, by some chastening providence, laying his hand upon us and 
constraining us to listen and to imderstand. 

II. How HIS DEALINGS WITH US CULMINATE in somc day of grace. There comes 
a time in the history of souls— it may come in any period of life — when " the powers of 
the world to come " are most strongly felt, when God's nearness is most vividly realized, 
when the claims of Christ most forcibly touch and move the soul, when the kingdom 
of God is very near, and its gates are seen to stand wide open. It is " this thy day," it 
is the " time of visitation " to such a human heart. 

III. How WISE, THEN, IB IMMEDIATE ACTION ! How wlsc and Well foF US to hnow 
the time of our visitation, to recognize our great and priceless opportunity, to flee to the 
seeking Saviour ''swift as the morning light," lest the golden chance be gone, the gates 
of opportunity be closed ! — C. 

Ver. 46. — The house of prayer. The strong indignation of our Lord shown on this 
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occasion is a plain indication of the importance he attached to right thought concerning 
the sanctuary, and to the right use of it. He brought into promineuce the act of 
prayer as that which should, above all things, characterize the house of God. We enter 
into his thought if we consider — 

L The sense in which sacrifice was fbayeb. The temple existed primarily and 
pre-eminently for sacrifice. There, and there alone, might sacrifices be offered to the 
Lord. It was the one place in all the land where the sin offerings and the burnt offer- 
ings could be presented. Was it not, then, essentially, the place of sacrifice f Truly ; 
but sacrifice, when rightly viewed, was A/orm of prayer. In it and by it the offerer 
drew near, consciously, to the loving God ; iu it he made confession of sin to God ; in 
it he made acknowledgment of his continual indebtedness to God ; in it he supplicated 
the mercy and the grace of God. But this is prayer ; it is prayer in the form of offer- 
ing rather than in words. Less than this — this conscious approach, this confession, 
thanksgiving, and supplication — is not prayer at all. Inasmuch, then, as the temple 
was the place of sacrifice, it was the plaice of prayer. 

IL The fact that there was boom in the temple fob pbateb as we obdi- 
HABiLT undebstand IT. We gather from our Lord's own words that the temple was 
the place commonly chosen by the people for the offering of prayer (ch. xviii. 10). 
It was toward the temple that the exiled Jews looked when they knelt down to pray 
in distant lands ; and it was in the temple that they stood to pray when that sacred 
building was within reach. It was, no doubt, regarded as of all places in the world 
the very fittest in which to realize the presence of Jehovah, and to spread forth the 
souTs desires and aspirations before him. There were many places for prayer, but that 
was the place of prayer. 

III. The place of pbateb in the Christian sanctuabt. By what, above all 
things else, should the Christian sanctuary be characterized ? 1. It should be the 
place of common assembly. Where all classes of the people meet together, the rich and 
the poor, and feel that the Lord is the Maker of them all (Pro v. xxii. 2); where the 
learned and the unlearned worship and bow down together, and '' kneel before the Lord 
their Maker " (Ps. xcv. 6) ; it is the place where human spirits meet, and where earthly 
circumstances are of no account whatever — where wealth does not weigh, and rank 
creates no distinction. 2. It should be the place of spiritual enlightenment, (1) Where 
the Word of God is read, and should be read (as it may be) impressively and effectually ; 
for there is nothing in literature which is more fitted to attract and interest a mis- 
cellaneous assembly ; (2) where the will of God is faithfully delivered, and the gospel 
of Christ expounded and enforced ; (3) where the cause of the Master and of mankind 
is fully and earnestly pleaded. But most especially is it : 3. The place of prayer. 
Here, either in sacred psalmody^ or through some prepared formula, or led by the 
extemporaneous thought and aspiration of the minister, the worshippers draw nigh to 
God in every way in which he is approached by man—in adoration, in communion, in 
thanksgiving, in confession, in supplication, in consecration. No worshipper in the 
house of the Lord can reach a higher level of spiritual attainment than when he pours 
out his heart in prayer to God in these various utterances ; and no minister in the 
house of the Lord can render to the people gathered together a truer or higher ser- 
vice than when he helps them thus to approach the Father of spirits, and thus to 
come into direct communion with him. Then is the house of God put to its noblest 
and worthiest use when it is made by those who meet within its walls " the house 
of prayer." — C. 

Ver. 46. — Desecration, Our Lord was touched and troubled with a holy indignation 
as he saw the temple of Jehovah turned into a place of traffic ; that which was intended 
for the approach of the human spirit to God made to serve the purpose of hard bargaining, 
and even, as we judge from the language of the text, of dishonest dealings. It was 
a shocking, an intolerable desecration, and, exerting the authority which always resided 
in him and which he occasionally put into exercise, he drove these hucksters from the 
sacrod place which they were desecrating by their presence and their practices. What 
places are we now tempted to desecrate ? 

I. The sanctuabt. When, instead of making it a place of worship, of drawing near 
to God, of speaking to him or for him, of learning something more of his holy wUl, we 
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make it a place for distinguishing ourselves, or for advertising our respectability, or for 
gaining enjoyment which is wholly unspiritual. 

IL The home. When that which should be the abode of peace, of love, of purity, 
of fellowuhip, of tenderness, of gracious ministry, of quiet growth and joy, la turned 
into a scene of bitterness, of recrimination, of estrangement, of deterioration, of 
imhappiness. 

Hi. The place op business. That might be a sphere where valuable virtues ano 
most acceptable graces are manifested and are strengthened — truth, equity, courtesy, 
honour, courage, sagacity; too often it is nothing better than a sphere in which deceit, low 
cunning, dishonesty, a mean and miserable selfishness, are sown and reaped bountifully. 

IV. The human body. In our treatment of this bodily frame, so skilfully and so 
wonderfully made, so nicely adjusted to receive and convey impressions from and to the 
outside world of man and nature, we may and we should act as if we were dealing with 
a very sacred thing. By cleanliness, by moderation, by purity ; by entertaining through 
the ear and the eye God's own truth and wisdom ; by employing the tongue to speak 
his love and to sing his praise ; by letting the graces of Christian character WTit« them- 
selves, as they will, in lineaments of beauty upon our countenance ; by letting our bodies 
be, as they may be, the very temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19), — we may make 
them worthy and sacred in the sight of God. But when we regard them as mere 
instruments of gratification, and make them the ministers of sinful and even shameful 
pleasure, how great is such desecration before God ! 

y. Human life. It is here that the Holy One most often sees with Divine regret 
a pitiful desecration. He gave us our life that it might be spent, through all its stages, 
in sacred service, in spiritual growth, in elevating joy, in excellent preparation for the 
larger and fuller life beyond. How grievously is it desecrated when it is turned into 
a time for mere pecuniary acquisition, or for mere fleshly enjoyment, or for mere 
emptiness and aimlessness of existence I 1. What a pitiful waste is this 1 and hew it 
will one day be deplored as absolutely irreparable 1 2. How perilous to form^ such evil 
habits of the soul, every day becoming more fixed 1 how wise to hear the Master's 
voice summoning us to noble service, " Why stand ye all the day idle ? go, work in my 
vineyard " 1 — C. 

Ver. 48. — ClirisVs popularity. That Jesus Christ, as a Teacher, bad no small share 
of popularity is beyond all question. *' The people were astonished at his doctrine ; 
for his word was with power ; " ** He taught them as one that had authority." His 
hearers wanted to know "whence hath this Man this wisdom?" The officers of the 
Sanhedrin declared that " Never man spake like this Man." His enemies' purpose was 
defeated : " They could not find what they might do : for all the people were very 
attentive to hear him." Large companies of men and women flocked to hear him; he 
had not to seek an audience ; he had to seek shelter from their curiosity and intrusion. 
" Whence had this Man " this popularity ? What was the source and the secret of it ? 
There were — 

I. Three things in spite of which he was popular with the people, 1, The 
depth of his doctrine. Many gain a ready audience with tbe people by carefully 
restrictmg themselves to those truths which their hearers can easily understand: 
superficialities are generally acceptable. Not so with the great Teacher. He struck 
far below the surface, and was frequently announcing and enforcing truths which the 
majority of his hearers must have found "hard to be understood" Many of his 
utterances were " hard sayings" (John vi. 60). 2. The height of his purpose. Christ 
would have " got on " with the multitude much further and faster if he had but brought 
down his teaching to the level of their national aspirations. But when they were 
thinking of something as shallow and as transitory as a political revolution, he was 
laying broad and deep the foundations of a spiritual, universal, everlasting kingdom of 
God. His lofty purpose was high as the heavens above their hopes. His and their aims 
were altogether diverse and inconsistent with one another. 3. The strength and straight- 
nessofhis charge. ** Do you suppose these men were extraordinary sinners ? I tell you. 
Nay ; but except ye repent," etc. ; " Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom;" "Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribct-," etc. (ch. xiii. 2, 3 ; Matt, xviii. 3; v. 20). 
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IL Two THINGS WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO, WITHOUT ACCOUNTING FOR, HIS POPULARITY, 

1. The iUwtrativeness of bis style. He called to his aid all visible uature, ail homely 
occupations, the familiarities of social aad domestic life. 

** He talked of grass and wind and rain. 

And fig trees and fair weather, 
And made it his deliglit to bring 

Heaven and the earth together. 
He spoke of lilies, vines, and corn. 

The sparrow and the raven ; 
And words so natural, yet so wise. 

Were on men's hearts engraven." 

2. The fearless front he showed to those who were the worst enemies of the people. He 
denounced in unsparing terms the selfishness and rapacity as well as the pretentious- 
ness and actual impiety of those who were fastening the bonds of a merciless and 
oppressive legality on the necks of their victims; and the people looked on with 
approval and with enjoyment. Men always listen with delight when oppression is 
unsparingly denounced. They always like to see the mask torn off the face of fabe- 
hood. But it is not here that the secret of the popularity of Jesus is to be found. 

IIL FOUB THINGS WHICH MADE ChBIST's TEACHING ACCEPTABLE TO THOSE WHO HEARD 

HIM, and may well make his doctrine acceptable to us to-day. 1. He spoke of those 
things the truth of which the people most wanted to know. They did not want to know 
a number of legal niceties and small social and domestic proprieties of which the scribes 
spoke to them. They wanted to know what God thoup;ht of them, and how he felt 
toward them, and what was the way by which they could gain and claim his favour ; 
what was the meaning and the purpose and the possibility of human life ; what followed 
death ; and what was the true hope for the after-time. On such themes Jesus spoke tp 
men, and we need not wonder that '* all the people listened attentively " as he spake. 
2. He spoke as one that knew. He spoke *' with authority, and not as the scribes ; " 
** His word was with power,** He did not indulge in hair-splitting argumentations, 
nor in vague and dreamy imaginings, nor in doubtful and unreli.ible guesses. He 
spake as one that knew ; as one who could speak about God, because he came forth 
from him, and dwelt with him ; about prayer, because he was in constant communioii 
with Heaven; about righteousness, because he himself was pure in heart; about love, 
because his whole life was one act of self-denial. Out of the depths of a living soul he 
gave the known facts of experience, the certain truths of God. 3. His teaching was 
that of helpfulness and hopefulness. He saw men ''a^ sheep without a shepherd, tired 
out and lying down," wandering;, smitten, dying. He grieved over the multitudes that 
were being misled, and he longed to do them good, to lead them back ; he knew that he 
could help, that he could restore them. So he announced himself as that One who 
came *' to preach good tidings to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captive ; " he ofiered himself as One to whom all the heavy-laden might repair, and 
in whom they would find rest unto their souls. He stretched forth an uplifting hand 
to those who were thought by every one else to have fallen beyond recovery. He 
breathed hope and life into despairing and dying ears. 4. His doctrine was sustained 
hy hi^ character and his life. Men listened to him, not only because he " spake as never 
man spake," but because he lived as never man lived before — in such perfect purity, in 
such constant devotion, in such self-forgetting love, with such gracious and tender 
sympathy in his heart and upon his countenance. They listened to him with such 
wrapt attention because they loved him for his goodness and for his love. (1) Such 
popularity as springs from such sources as these we may desire and seek to obtain. 
(2) For these same reasons we should be as. attentive to hear the Master as were '* the 
common people who heard him gladly " when he Lived amongst us. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 10. — A son of Abraham found in Zacchceus the publican. The healing of 
blind Bartimaeus was not the only savin<! act done by Jesus ai Jericho. A notable 
publican, called Zacchastis, becomes the object of our Lord's compassion and the subject 
of his grace. He was at the head of the custom-house, as we should now call it, and in 
his important post he had become rich. Having heard of Jesus aud seen the advaiicinj 
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crowd, his curiosity prompted bim to have a look at him if possible ; but, being little 
of stature, he could DOt from the ground obtain the view be wished. Accordingly he 
ran before, climbed up into a sycamore tree, one of whose branches it has been supposed 
may have extended across the road, and, perched upon this, he awaited the advent of 
Jesus. How astonished he must have been to find Jesus pausing below his perch, 
looking up, naming him, and telling him, *' Zacchssus, make haste, and come down ; 
for to-day I must abide at thy house " ! Thus invited, he came down with all haste, 
and received Christ joyfully. Doubtless the Pharisees will murmur at Christ becoming 
the publican's guest; but what does it matter when Zacchaaus is gathered into the 
kingdom of God, makes his declaration about future conduct, and receives the Lord's 
assurance of being Abraham's son? Let us notice the points of interest as they 
present themselves in this case. 

L ZACCHiEUB NEEDED A Savioub. For succcss is Dot Sufficient for any man. He 
needs besides, salvation from sin, that is, from seltishness, and often from success itself. 
It is well when even curiosity leads a man to the Saviour, and to a sense of his great 
need. ZacchaBus*s case is instructive for us alL His need of a SSaviour ought to 
emphasize our need. 

II. His hindbakces in SESKiya the Saviour. And of these we shall only mention 
three. 1. His riches. These are often a great hindrance to souls. They compete with 
Christ as a ground of trust. Men are tempted to trust in uncertain riches instead of 
in the living God. Zacchssus had, however, got over this hindrance, and, rich man 
though he was, he was not ashamed to climb the sycamore to get a sight of Jesus. 2. 
Bis butsiness. For the tax-farming had been denounced and excommunicated by the 
Jewish authorities, so that Zacchaeus, because of his business, did not enjoy the means 
of grace in the measure and amount he might otherwise have done. Jesus had, how- 
ever, overcome this hindrance by his own manly and merciful policy, and insisted on 
associating with publicans and sinners to save them. Every one should ask himself 
the question, however, if his business is a hindrance or a help to his salvation. Can 
we ask Christ to meet us in it and save us in it? or can we only expect him to save us 
from it? 3. His physical state. His stature hindered him for a time from seeing 
Jesus, as the physical state of others often hinders them. But when one is thoroughly 
in earnest, he can overcome all hindrances as Zacchaeus did by climbing the sycamore. 
Hindrances may be changed by energetic action into helps and spiritual gains. 

III. Salvation means heabtfelt sympathy with a personal Savioub. For 
salvation comes to us clothed in loving personality, and the advent of Jesus to our 
souls, as in the case of Zacchasus, is the advent of salvation. What we are asked in the 
gospel to do is to trust a Person, and to accept of safety in his blessed society. There 
is no abstract and confusing process to be passed through, but a concrete and real 
fellowship to be entered on and enjoyed. 

IV. The saved soul proves his salvation by liberality and restitution. As 
soon as Zacchaaus enters into sympathy with Christ, he makes a public profession. 
Here is his resolve deliberately made to Christ, ** Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore four- 
fold" (Revised Version). His riches are now to be made a means of grace, enabling 
him, in the first place, liberally to make restitution to all wronged ones ; and secondly, 
to dedicate largely to the poor. Contact with Christ has opened his heart and made 
him open-handed. Murmuring Pharisees might restrict their ostentatious almsgiving 
to a tenth, but converted Zacchaeus will dedicate a half to the wants of the poor! A 
rich man may thus make his wealth the basis of princely generosity, and reap a reward 
in the gratitude of God's poor people. 

V. Jesus gives ZACCHiEus a blessed assurance of sonship. For ZacchsBus, if 
originally a Jew, had forfeited through his tax-gathering his position in the Jewish 
Church. No longer would the Jewish authorities regard him as a son of Abraham or 
heir of the promises. But Jesus interposes and reinstates him in his position of 

1)rivilege. He declares before the guests that Zacchssus has been saved by his visit to 
lis house, and that this salvation-visit is because the publican is also a son of Abraham. 
In this beautiful way the selecting love of God in Christ is set before the people and 
the assurance of Abrahamic sonship conveyed to the new convert. It is thus the 
Lord comforts those who trust in him. 
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VI. Cbrtst thus demonstrates his mission to seek and save the lost. Not by 
the parables of the fifteenth chapter merely does he demonstrate the mercilul character 
of hia mission, but also by such a missionary act as the salvation of Zacchseus. As 
** the Son of man" he is interested in the welfare of bis race, and finds in the lost the 
sphere of his gracious operation. It is thus he comforts the lost ones, by enabling them 
to see that they are the proper objects of his compassion. — B. M. E. 

Vers. 11 — 21, — The law of capital in Christ's kingdom, Zacchseus's conversion and 
all the stir on leaving Jericho led many in the crowd to imagine that Christ was 
immediately to assume a visible kiugdom. To remove misappreheudion, therefore, he 
proceeds to tell them a parable which would at once rouse them to the necessity of 
working instead of indulging in lackadaisical waiting. Comparing himself to a 
nobleman who is going into a far country to receive a kingdom and to return, he com- 
pares his disciples to servants left to make the best of what is entrusted to them. 
'ilie worldly minded as distinct from the servants are called his citizens, whose spirit is 
manifested in the message transmitted to him, ** We will not have this man to reign 
over us." Then the return of the crowned king is to be celebrated by the distribution 
of rewards and punishments as the case may be. Out of this significant parable we 
may learn the following lessons. 

L It 18 IN HEAVEN, AND NOT ON EARTH, OUR LORD IS TO RECEIVE HIS KINGDOM. ThlS 

is the great mistake many have made about Christ's kingdom and reign. They localize 
bead-quarters on earth instead of in heaven. It is not by a democratic vote, by a 
vUbiicite, our Lord is to receive his kingdom, but by donation from the Father. When 
he went away by death, resurrection, and ascension, therefore, it was to receive a 
kingdom that he might return crowned. Hence we are to regard him as now reigning 
over his mediatorial kingdom. He is on the throne. His government is administered 
from the heavenly places. 

II. It 18 PERILOUS TO REFUSE TO ACKNOWLEDGE HIS PRESENT REIGN. The citizeUS 

that hate the absent King will be slain before him when he returns for judgment. 
Hostility, enmity, to Christ, if continued, must lead to utter discomfiture at last, 
liebellion of spirit is, therefore, to be diligently uprooted if we would have any share 
in Christ's kingdom. It is at our peril if we refuse his loving and righteous reign. 

ni. Christ's servants live under a law of capital in his kingdom. In this 
parable we have ** pounds," and not " talents," referred to. The question is, therefore, 
uf some equal endowment which all receive in common, not of unequal endowment 
distributed in sovereign wisdom. In the parable of the talents, given in another 
Gospel, we have equal diligence exhibited in the use of unequal endowments ; and the 
reward is righteously equalized in the completed kingdom. Here, on the other hand, 
we have an unequal use of equal endowments, with the unequal reward attached in 
proportion to the diligence. We discern in the arrangement, therefore, that law of 
mcrease which has been denominated the law of capital. But first we have to settle 
the signification of the pounds. We shall not be far astray if, with Grodet, we regard 
them as indicating those donations of Divine grace which are ofiered to the Lord's 
servants, we may suppose, in equal measure. These endowments are put to use in 
some cases, utterly neglected in others. It will be found at last that the law of capital 
has obtained in the Lord's arrangements. One man, by judicious use of what the Lord 
has given, finds his grace growing tenfold, so that by the time the Lord returns he is 
ready to undertake the government of ten cities. Another man, by diligence, but not 
BO persevering as the former, finds his graces growing fivefold, so that in the final 
arrangement he is equal to the oversi«;ht of five cities. A third is represented as 
making no use whatever of his endowment, under the impression that the Lord is a 
grasping speculator, who wants to make the most he can out of men. He ventures to 
return his trust just as it was. He finds, however, that his selfish idleness is visited 
with utter ruin. He has the misused endowment recalled and made over to the better 
trader. " To him that hath shall be given." Accumulated capital tends to increase 
in proper hands, and it is ris:ht it should do so. It follows, then, from this law of 
capital as thus applied : 1. T?uit we shovUd use diligently every means to increase our 
Christian graces, Saactification should be our life-work, and aU action, meditation, 
prayer, ahould be utilized fur the one great object of becoming the best servants of our 
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Master our clrcnmstances admit of. 2. We shdUfind ourselves thereby becoming rulers 
of men. It is wonderful the influence exercised by consecrated lives. It is easy 
understanding how we may become kings and priests unto God the Father. As con- 
secrated by his grace, we begin immediately to influence others for good and to reign. 
8. The influence on earth will have its counterpart in the reign enjoyed by %ts in heaven. 
For heaven will be the home of order. It will be no happy, musical mob. It will be 
a great society, with recognized kings of men, under the gracious authority, of course, 
of him who is '* King of kings, and Lord of lords.'* Influence, character, all that is 
gracious, is destined to be continued and to abide. Those who have done men most 
good, and made the most of their opportunities here, shall be rewarded with correspond- 
ing influence in the well-ordered commonwealth above. 4. Wrong views of Christ s 
character may also be perpetuated, with their corresponding judgments. The pitiful 
servant who thought his Master austere, hard, grasping, was only attributing his own 
hard character to his superior. He failed to understand him. So is it with some souls. 
They insist on misunderstanding God, and the result is that their misunderstanding 
continues and is its own punishment. How important, therefore, that we should have 
correct views of God our Saviour I It will save us from misuse of his gifts and graces^ 
and from the doom awaiting all faithless souls. — B. M. E. 

Vers. 28 — 48. — The advent of the humble King. To illustrate still more thoroughly 
the character of his kingdom as one not of ostentation and worldly glory, but of 
humility, our Lord directed two of his disciples to procure for him a colt, the untrained 
foal of an ass, that he might ride into Jerusalem thereon. The marvellous way in 
which the ass was lent to him indicated preternatural knowledge. Upon this colt, 
then, he sat, and passed amid the hosannas of the people into the sacred city. But his 
advent was in tears, and his terminus was not a palace, but the temple. The whole 
character of the procession and its termination tended to upset all vulgar Messianic 
hopes and lead thinking minds to reflection. Let us look at the different stages of the 
royal progress and such lessons as they suggest. 

I. The humble character of the procession. (Vers. 28 — 40.) For it was on an 
OSS, not on any royal mule, he rode; to fulfil the prophecy of Zechariah, **Bejoice 
greatly, daughter of Zion ; shout, daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee : he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt the foal of an ass" (Zech. ix. 9). The very fact of his selecting such a lowly and 
despised animal indicated his humility. At the same time, his perfect command of 
the untrained colt revealed his sovereignty in animated nature — that, like an unfallen 
Adam, he was lord of the lower creatures. It was akin to his being with the wild 
beasts and unscathed in the wilderness. But secondly, the extemporized character 
of the procession was humiliating. A great king gets the parade organized, and knows 
what will for the most part compose his escort. But this King of kings rests his escort 
upon the extemporized enthusiasm of the crowd, and values at its proper figure the 
measure of enthusiasm that is evoked. He knew that the same people who then 
shouted, " Hosanna ; Blessed be the Eling that cometh in the name of the Lord : peace 
in heaven, and glory in the highest! " would a few days after cry out, ** Crucify him!* 
And so he was humiliated rather than honoured by the shallow enthusiasm of the 
motley crowd. Thirdly, the unseemly interruptions of the Pharisees rendered it 
humiliating. So irritated were they that they urged him to rebuke the disciples for 
crying out as they were doing. But the Lord only declared that, if the disciples were 
silent, the very stones would (;et tongues to sound his praise. This Pharisaic jar, this 
unseemly interruption, must have been humiliating to the Lord. To bear it as he did 
demonstrated the humility and meekness of his spirit. Truly he was "meek and 
lowly in heart." 

II. The tears of the advancing Kino are notable. (Vers. 41 — 44.) For 
instead of a city welcoming him, instead of this city of the great King recognizing the 
day of her visitation, and opening her arms for her Deliverer, there was apathy and 
scorn for his methods and aims, i^o wonder, therefore, that he had to speak about the 
siege of Titus, which he saw plainly must come. Pursuing their poor worldly policy, 
they must be encompassed ultimately by the Roman eagles. And so he wept those 
tears of deepest sorrow over the impenitence of Jerusalem. How different from the 
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procesrions of earthly monarchs or great cnptams! The very last thing looked for on 
such occasions would be tears. The sympath}^ of this Saviour for Jerusalem sinners 
was deep indeed when it led him to such a weeping-time as the processionists witnessed. 

IIL HW SECOND PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE WAS THE CULMINATION OF THE PRO- 
CESSION. (Vers. 45, 46.) '1 he tempter wanted him to begin his Messianic work by a 
harmless descent from the temple>pinnacle ; he began bis work by entering into the 
temple and casting out the traffickers. And now he has to finish his work by repeat- 
ing the purification. Usually the processions of kings end at palace gates and in 
piJace halls; but the procession of Christ ends at the temple and in its court. He 
must convert it from a den of thieves to a place of prayer. The meaning of his 
kingdom could not be better represented. It was really the sphere of religion and of 
worship that he made his own ; in the regulation thereof he was supreme, and exercised 
his influence. 

IV. He TAUGHT DAILY IK THE TEMPLE UNTIL THE END. (Vers. 47, 48.) He was 
siirrounded by his enemies. They were on the qui vive to secure him and put him 
away. But now that his hour of self-sacrifice is near, he feels himself immortal till his 
work is done. It is the interests of others that occupy him. He must teach to the 
last And so from Bethany he comes in morning by morning to instruct the interested 
crowds. What solemn lessons they must have been, those closing ones of Jesus! And 
they attracted great attention, and their popularity restrained his enemies, although it 
roust have intensified their determination to put him out of the way. Thus we have 
seen how this humble King entered Jerusalem to work reformation there, and, if 
possible, save the people by enlightening and teaching them. If his mission failed with 
roCst, it succeeded with some, and inaugurated the new kingdom, which is " righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." — R. M. E. 
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Vers. I — 8. — Question of the priests and 
scribes <utothe nature of the authority under 
vhitk Jesus was acting. 

Vers. 1, 2 —And it came to pass, that on 
CBS of those days, as he taught the people 
bk the temple, and preaohed the gospel. We 
aie now in the midst of the so-called Passion 
week. Probably the events related in this 
chapter took place on the Tuesday. The 
first day of the week. Palm Sunday, was 
the day of the public entry into the city. 
The pnriflcation of the temple took place on 
the Monday, on which day also the barren 
fig tree was cursed. We are now consider- 
ing the events of the Tuesday. The Greek 
word c&ay7cXiCo/t^rou is especially a Pauline 
word; we find it rarely used save in his 
writings, and of course in those of St. Luke. 
Bt Paul uses it twenty times, and St. Luke 
twenty-five. The ehief priests and the scribes 
came npon him with the elders, and spake 
mto him, saying. Tell as, by what authority 
doast thou tiiese things 1 This appears to 
have been a formal deputation from the 
supreme council of the Sanhedrin. The 
thne classes here specified represented prob- 
ably the three great sections of the San- 
hedrin— (1) priests, (2) scribes and rabbis, 
(3}Levites. These came upon him evidently 
with hostile intent, and surrounded him as 



he was walking in the temple. The jealous 
anger of the rulers of the Jews had been 
lately specially excited by the triumphant 
entry on Palm Sunday, and by the stir and 
commotion which the presence of Jesus had 
occasioned in the holy city. And in the 
last two or three days Jesus had evidently 
claimed especial power in the temple. He 
had publicly driven out the money-changers 
and vendors of sacrificial victims who plied 
their calling in the sacred courts. He had, 
in addition, forbade the carrying vessels 
across the temple (Mark xi. 16), and had 
allowed the children in the temple, probably 
those attached to its choir, to shout " Ho* 
sanna I " to him as the Messiah. From the 
point of view of the Sanhedrin, such a ques- 
tion might well have been looke<l for. His 
interlocutors made quite sure that Jtsus, in 
reply, would claim having received a Divioo 
commission. Had he made openly such a 
formal claim in reply to their question, then 
he would have been cited before the supreme 
court to give an account of himself and his 
commission. Then, as they thought, would 
have been their opportunity to convict him 
out of his own mouth of blasphemy. 

Vera. 3 — 6.— And he answered and said 
unto them, I will also ask you one thing; 
and answer me : The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men 1 And they rsasoasd 
wtOi tiiemselves, saying, If we shall saj* 
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From heaven; he will Bnj, Why then believed 
ye him noti But and if we say, Of men ; all 
the people will stone ns: for they be per- 
inaded that John wai a prophet. The reply 
of Jesus was odo of strange wisdom. He — 
Jesus— as was well known, had been intro- 
duced to the people by this very John. If 
the Sanhedrin acknowledged John the 
Baptist as a divinely accredited messenger, 
then surely they could not question the 
claims of one borne special witness to by 
hifn, brought forward and introduced to 

Eublic notice by him! If, on the other 
and, the Sanhedrin refused to acknowledge 
the authoritv of John as a Heaven-sent mes- 
senger, which would have been the course 
they would have preferred, then the popu- 
larity and influence of the Sanhedrin would 
have been sorely imperilled, for the people 
generally held firmly that John the Baptist 
was really a prophet of the Lord. They 
even feared — as we read, ** All the people 
will stone us " — personal violence on the part 
of the people whose favour they so zealously 
oonrted. 

Ver. 7. — And they answered, that they 
eonld not tell whence it was. The reply of 
Jesus, which so perplexed the Sanhedrin, 
really inflicted a grave blow to their prestige, 
thns compelling the grave doctors of the 
Law, who claimed the right of deciding all 
momentous questions, to decline to pro- 
nounce a judgment on so grave a question 
as *' the position of the Baptist," that mighty 
preacher who had so stirred and roused 
Israel and who had with his life paid the 
forfeit of his boldness in rebuking crime in 
high places, thereby no doubt enormously 
enlarging his already vast popularity with 
the people. 

Yer. 8. — And Jesns said nnto them, Neither 
tell I yon by what authority I do these 
things. Jesus, on hearing their plea of 
ignorance, now oontemptuously declines to 
answer the Sanhedrists* question in the di- 
rect way they desired, but at once proceeds 
%o speak a parable which unmistakably con- 
tains the reply. 

Vers. 9 — 19. — Parable of the wicked Au#- 
iandmen in the vineyard, and the aimile of 
the comer-ttone. 

Ver. 9. — A certain man planted a vineyard, 
and let it forth to hnsbandmen. Under a 
very thin parabolic veil, Jesus foretells the 
awful tragedy of the next few days. He 
adopts a well-known imagery, and seems to 
say, ** Listen to Isaiah's well-known story of 
the vineyard, the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts, which is the house of Israel. I will 
expand it a little, that I may show you how 
it stands with you as regards this matter of 
•authority,' that we may see whether you 
have as much respect for the ascertained 
will of God as ye pretend, so that yo should 



be sure to submit to me if only ye were 
satisfied that I was an accredited Messenger 
of God" (Professor Bruce). For a long 
time. Representing the nearly two thousand 
years of Jewish history. 

Vers. 10 — 12. — He sent a servant to the 
hnsbandmen, that they should give him of 
the fmit of the vineyard. After the pains 
and care bestowed upon the vineyard, that 
is, after the many mijjhty works done in 
Israel's behalf, the Lord of hosts looked for 
fruits of gratitude and fidelity in some pro- 
portion to the mighty favours which it had 
received from him. The people were in- 
tended to be the example to, and the educa« 
tors of, the world, and, instead of carrying 
out these high functions, they lived the 
poor selfish life so sadly depicted in the long 
story contained in the historical and pro- 
phetical books. **He looked that it [his 
vineyard] should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes" (Isa. v. 2). 
Bnt Uie hnsbandmen beat him, and sent him 
away empty. And again he sent another 
servant: and they beat him also, and en- 
treated him shamefolly, and sent him away 
empty. And again he sent a third : and Ihey 
wounded him also, and cast him ont. These 
represent the prophets, those faitiiful ser- 
vants of the Lord, whose toils and trials and 
fate are painted in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi.) in such glowing and eloquent language. 
And again he sent In vers. 11 and 12, 
TTpofT^BiTo TT^fi^aiy literally, "he added to 
send another" — a Hebraism. This shows 
St. Luke here based his account on a Hebrew 
(Aramaic) original. Professor Bruce well 
puts the thoughts which possessed the 
wicked husbandmen thus: ''When the ser- 
vants came for fmit, they were simply sur- 
prised. * Fruit! did you say? We have 
occupied the position of vine-dressers, and 
have duly drawn onr wages : what more do 
you want ? ' Such was the actual fact in 
regard to the spiritual heads of Israel. They 
were men who never thought of fruit, but 
only of the honour and privilege of being 
entrusted with the keeping of the vineyard. 
They were triflers, men utterly devoid of 
earnestness, and the practical purpose of the 
property committed to their charge they 
habitually forgot Generally speaking, they 
had utterly lost sight of the end of brael's 
calling." Their anger flamed forth when 
accreoited messengers of the Lord visited 
them and reminded them of their forgotten 
duties ; they vented their furious wrath by 
persecuting some and killing others of these 
faithful men. 

Ver. 13. — Then said the lord of the vine- 
yard, What shall I dot I will send my 
beloved son. The guilt of the husbandmen 
who acted as vine-dressers here reached its 
highest measure. The words represented 
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here by Jesos as spoken by G^d, possess the 
deepest doctrinal value. They, under the 
thin yeil of the parable-story, answer the 
qaestion of the Sanhedrin (ver. 2), '^Bv 
what authority doest thou these things? ' 
The deliberative words. *« What shall I do?" 
recall the Divine dialogue alluded to in 
Gen. i. 26. St. Luke here represents the 
Father as calling the Son, **my Beloved,** 
St. Mark adds &at he was an only Son. 
Such sayings as this, and the remarkable 
prayer of Matt zi. 25 — 27, are a clear iudi- 
cation of the Christology of the synoptists. 
Their estimate of the Person of the blessed 
Son in no wise differed from that given us 
by St. John at much greater leogth and 
with fuller details. 

Ver. 14. — But when the husbandmen saw 
him, they reasoned among themselves, say- 
ing. This is the heir: oome, let ns kill him, 
that the inheritance may be ours. The 
husbandmen are represented as knowing the 
son and heir. Nor can we resist the con- 
clusion that some at least of those grave 
learned men who sat in the Snnhedrin as 
priests or scribes well knew who the Speaker 
of the awful words claimed to be, and, in 
resisting him and seeking his destruction, 
were d^berately sinning against the voice 
of their own hearts. 

Vers. 15, 16.— So they oast him out of the 
▼ineyard, a^d killed him. The parable-story 
of iUdf was au> improbable one. The con- 
duct of the husbandmen, the long patience 
of the owner of the vineyard, his last act in 
sending his beloved and only son, — all this 
makes up a history without a parallel in 
human experience. Yet this is an exact 
aketch of what did actually take place in 
the eventful story of Israel I What tiierefore 
■hall the lord of the vineyard do nnto tiiem 1 
He shall oome and destroy these husband- 
men, and shall give the vineyard to others. 
Again a hint of a solemn deliberation in 
heaven, a prophetic picture of the future 
of the Jewish race fulfilled with terrible 
exactness. And when they heard it, they 
■aid, Ood forbid ! Well understood they the 
Speakex^s meaning here. Ue foreshadowed, 
in no veiled language, the utter ruin of the 
Jewish polity. When they heard this, for- 

Setting to l>e scornful, they exclaimed, in 
eprecation of the ominous and terrible 
prediction, M^ 7^yoiTol which we render 
accurately, though not literally, **God 
forbid 1 " 

Vers. 17, 18. — And he beheld them, and 
said. What is this then that is written, The 
stone whieh the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the comer 1 Whosoever 
shall fkll upon that stone shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fkU, it will grind 
him to powder. In spite of the deprecating 
expression, the severity of the tone of Jesus 



increases in his next words, when, looking 
at them with grave anger («V/3^^asX he pro- 
ceeds to speak of himself under the figure 
of the rejected stone. Quoting a well- 
known psalm (cxviii. 22), and using the 
imagery of Isa. viii. 14, 15 and Dan. iL 44^ 
he describes his fortunes under the image 
of a comer-stone — that stone which forms 
the junction between the two most prominent 
walls of a building, and which is always 
laid with peculiar care and attention. In 
ch. ii. 34 of our Gospel Simeon refers to 
the same well-known prophetic saying. The 
husbandmen who had just been described as 
vine-dressers are now described as builders, 
and the murdered son is reproduced under 
the image of a corner-stone tossod aside as 
useless. In the first part of the picture, the 
earthly humiliation of Messiah is portrayed 
when the stone is laid in the earth. In the 
second, the stone falling from the top of 
the building represents the crushing of all 
earthly opposition by Messiah in his glory. 
Woe to the builders, then, who had scorn- 
fully rejected him I 

Ver. i9. — And the chief priests and the 
scribes the same hour sought to lay hands 
on him; and they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he had spoken tnis 
parable against them. Again the Sanhedrin 
take counsel. They long to arrest him on 
some capital charge ; but they dared not, for 
the people, joined by the Passover pilgrims, 
had exalted him to the rank of a hero. 
Not a few evidently looked on him at that 
period as King Messiah. But the feeling of 
the great council was intensely bitter. They 
felt their power and infiuence was slipping 
away from them. These last parables were 
scarcely veiled attacks on them. In the 
last spoken words he had calmly announced 
that he was to die, and Hieir hands were tn 
carry out the bloody work. And then, in 
the simile of the corner-stone, he, in no 
ambiguous terms, told them that in killing 
him they will not be done with him, for 
that in the end they will be utterly crushed 
by his power. 

Vers. 20— 26.— T%« qriestion of the tribuU 
money, 

Ver. 20. — And they watched him, and 
sent forth spies, which should feign them- 
selves jnst men, that they might take hold 
of his words, that so they might deliver him 
nnto the power and authority of the governor. 
In their intense hatred, conscious that the 
populace were on the whole in sympathy 
with Jesus, the Sanhedrin, to carry out 
their design on his life, determined to avail 
themselves of the hated Roman military 
police. Their hope henceforward is to sub- 
stantiate a charge of treason against him. 
This was, in those troublous times, when 
insurrection against the detested Gentile 
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mle Teas ever being plotted, a comparatively 
easy matter. The incident of the tribute 
iDone>, which immediately follows, was part 
of this new departure in the Sanhedrin 
policy respecting the murder they so longed 
to see carried out. 

Vers. 21, 22. — And they asked him, faying, 
Haster, we know that thon sayest and 
teaohest rightly, neither acceptett thon the 
person of any, but teaohett the way of Ood 
trnly: It it lawful for ns to give tribute 
unto Ceesar, or no 1 8S. Matthew and Mark 
both tell us that in this plot the Herodians 
were united with the Pharisees (and San- 
hedrin). The great Nazareth Reformer was 
equally hateful to both these hostile parties ; 
lienco their union in this matter. It was 
a well and skilfully laid question. Tiiis 
** tribute" was a capitation tax— a denarius 
> head assessed on the whole population, 
the publicans who farmed it being answer- 
able for it to the Roman treasury. As a 
direct personal tax it was most unpopular, 
and was looked on by scrupulous legalists 
and the more zealous Jews as involving a 
greater humiliation than the ordinary im- 
port or export customs dues. It occasioned 
at times popular tumults, as in the cage of 
Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 37). If Jesus 
answered the question in the nOrmative: 
"Yes, it is lawful for the Jews to give 
this tribute to Csesar," then the Pharisees 
would use this decision of his as a means of 
undermining his credit with the zealous 
populace. " See, after all," they would say, 
•*tliis pretended Messiah of yours is but 
a poor-hearted traitor. Think of King 
Me f Blah paying tribute to a Gentile" If, 
OD the other l)and. the Master had said such 
paymeiit of tribute was unlawful, then the 
Uerodians, who were watching him, hoping 
for some such expression of opinion, would 
at onoe have denounced him to their Roman 
friends as One who taught the people — 
only too ready to listen to such teaching — 
lessons of sedition. In the latter case Pilate 
and the ofl^cials of Rome would have taken 
good care that the Galilean Master had 
troubled the Sanhedrin no more. 

Ver. 24. — Show me a penny; literally, 
n denarius, a coin of the value of 7^., but 
really representing a larger sum in our 
money. It seems probable, from the lan- 
guage of Mark xii. 15, 16, that his interro- 
gators had to borrow the Roman coin in 
question from some of the neighbouring 
money-changers. These Jews would scarcely 
carry any but Jewish coins in their girdles. 
That the Roman denarius, however, was 
evMently a coin in common circulation in 
those days, we gather from the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard. Whose image 
and inpenoription hath it 1 They answered 
and Mdd, Oestar's. ** On one side would be 



the once beautiful but now depraved features 
of Tiberius: the title *Pontifex Maximus' 
was probably inscribed on the obverse** 
(Farrar). 

Ver. 25. — And he said nnto them. Bender 
therefore nnto Cesar the things whieh be 
Cesar's, and nnto Ood the things which be 
God's. As regarded the immediate issues 
the Lord's answer was in the affirmative: 
" Yes, it is lawful under the present cir- 
cumstances to pay this tribute." The 
Roman money current in the land, bearing 
the image and title of the Crosar, bore per- 
petual witness to the fact that the rule of 
Rome was established and acknowledged by 
the Jewish people and their rulers. It was 
a well-known and acknowledged saying, 
that ** he whose coin is current is king of 
the land." So the great Jewish rabbi 
Mairaonides, centuries after, wrote, **Ubi- 
cunque numisma regis alicujns obtinet, illio 
inoole regem istum pro Domino agnoscunt." 
The tribute imposed by the recognized 
sovereign ought certainly to be paid as a 
just debt; nor would this payment at all 
interfere with the people's discharging their 
duties God- ward. The tithes, tribute to the 
temple, the offerings enjoined by the Law 
they revered, — these ancient witnesses to 
the Divine sovereignty in Israel might and 
ought still to be rendered, as well as the 
higher ohligations to the Invisible King, 
such as faith, love, and obedience. Tribute 
to the CfBsar, then, the acknowledged sove- 
reign, in no way interfered with tribute to 
God. What belonged to Cesar should be 
given to him, and what belonged to God 
ought to be rendered likewise to him. 
Godet, in a long and able note, adds that 
Jesus would teach the turbulent Jewish 
people that the way to regain their tlieocratio 
independence was not to Tiolate the duty 
of submission to Cesar by a revolutionary 
shaking off of his yoke, but to return to the 
faithful fulfilment of all duties towud God. 
** To render to God what is God's was the 
way for the people of Grod to obtain a new 
David instead of Cesar as their Lord. To 
the Pharisees and Zealots, 'Render nnto 
Cesar;' to the Herodians, 'Render nnto 
God.' " Well caught the great Christian 
teachers their Master's thought here in all 
their teaching respecting an institution snch 
as slavery, in their injunctions conoemine 
rigid and unswerving loyalty to established 
authority. So St. Paul : ** Be subject to the 
powers . . . not only from fear of punish- 
ment, but also for conscience' sake " (Rom. 
ziii. 1 and 1 Timothy). 

Vers. 27— 40.— rt« teomfvX quettion of 
the Sadducees hearing on Vie dixirine of ike 
resurrection, and the Lord*B reply. 

Vers. 27, 28. — Then eame to nim certain 
of the Saddnoees, whioh deny that there is 
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any zwiirreetion ; and they asked hixn, fay- 
ing, Master, Hoses wrote nnto ns, If any 
Bian*s brother die, having a wife, and he 
die without ohildren, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise np seed nnto his 
brother. This is the only occasion related 
in the Gospels ivhcre our Lord comes in 
direct conflict with the Sadducees. They 
were a small but very wealthy and power- 
ful seei The high priests at this period 
and their families seem to have belonged 
generally to this porty. They acknowledged 
as Divioe the books of Moses, but refused 
to see in them any proof of the resurrec- 
tion, or indeed of life after death. To the 
prophets and the other books they only 
attached subordinate importance. Super- 
cilious worldliness, and a quiet indifference 
to all spiritual things, characterized them 
at this period. They come, comparatively 
speaking, little in contact with Jesus dur- 
ing his earthly ministry. While the Phari- 
see hated the Galilaean Master, the Sadducee 
professed to look on him rather with con- 
tempt. The question here seems to have 
been put with supprcilious scorn. SS. 
Matthew and Mark preface the Lord's answer 
with a few words of grave rebuke, exposing 
the questioners* utter ignorance of the deep 
things involved in their query. 

Vers. 29— 33. — ^Therewere therefore seven 
brethren: and the first took a wife, and 
died without children. And the second 
took her to wife, and he died childless. 
And the third took her; and in like manner 
the seven alio : and they left no children, 
and died. Last of all the woman died also. 
Therefore in the resurrection whose wife of 
them is shot for seven had her to wife. 
The question here put to the Master was 
a well-known materialistic objection to the 
resurrection, and had on several occasions 
been asked by the^e shallow Epicureans — 
as the Talmud calls them — to the great 
rabbis of the schools of the Pharisees. 
Their usual answer was that the woman 
in question would be the wife of the first 
hmtbaod. 

Vers. 84 — 30. — And Jesus answering said 
nnto them. The ohildren of this world marry, 
and are given in marriage : hut they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are g^ven in marriage : 
neither can tiiey die any more. How dif- 
ferent are the few rare pictures which our 
Master draws of the heaven -life to those 
painted by the great founders and teachers 
of other world-wide religions I In his world 
beyond the grave, while he tells us of a 
continuing existence, of varied and ever- 
increasing activity, ia oontradistinction to 
the Nirvlkna of Buddha, in theso pictures of 
Jesus the sensual paradise of Mohammed, 



for instance, finds no place. Marriage is, 
according to our Lord's teaching, but a 
temporary expedient to preserve the human 
race, to which death would soon put an end. 
But in the world to come there will be no 
death and no marriage. We may assume 
from his words here that the difference 
between the sexes will have ceased to exist. 
They are equal nnto the angels. Equal 
with the angels in being immortal; no 
death; no marriage. Jesus in this place 
asserts that angels have a body, but are ex- 
empt from any difference of sex. Tho angels 
are here introduced because our Lord was 
speaking with Sndducccs, who (Acts xxiii. 8) 
denied the existence of these glorious beings. 
He wished to set the seal of his teaching 
on the deeply interesting questiou of the 
existence of angels. 

Vers. 37, 38.— Now that the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed at the bush. 
You Sadducees, in your own arbitrary 
fashion, set aside the authority of the 
prophets and all sacred books save the 
Pentateuch; well, T will argue with you 
on your own, comparatively speaking, 
narrow ground — tho books of Moses. Even 
he, Moses, is singularly clear and definite 
in his teaching on this point of the resur- 
rection, though you pretend he is not. You 
are acquainted with the well-known section 
in Exodus termed Uhe Bush:' what read 
you there?" When he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living; more ac- 
curately rendered, not a God of dead 
beings^ hut of living beings. The mean- 
ing of the Lord's argument is, ** God would 
never have called himself the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac and of Jacob, if these patri- 
archs, after their short lives, had become 
mere crumbling dust God cannot be the 
God of a being who does not exist.** So 
Josephuis — who, however, no doubt drew 
his argument from these words of Christ, 
for this strong and conclusive argument 
from the Pentateuch for the immortal ity 
of man does not appear to have occurred 
to rabbis before the time of our Lord — so 
Josephus writes : " They who die for God*s 
sake live unto God as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and oil the patriarchs.'* The ex- 
pression, " at the bush,*' should be rendered 
** in the Bush,** that is, in that division of 
Exodus so named. So the Jews termed '* 
Sam. i. and following verses "the Bow;** 
Ezek. i. and following section, " the Chariot." 

Vers. 39, 40.— Then certain of the scribes 
answering, said, Master, thou hast well said. 
And after that they durst not ask him anj 
question at all. ** This prompt and sublime 
answer filled with admiration the scribee* 
who had so often sought this decisive woru 
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in Mosea without finding it; they cannot 
restrain themselves from testifying their 
joyful surprise. Aware from this time forth 
that every snare laid for him will be the 
occasion for a glorious manifestation of his 
wisdom, they give up this method of attack " 
(Godet). 

Vers. 41 — H.^The quedion retpeeting 
Chritfi being DavicTs Son. 

Ver. 41. — And he said unto them, How 
■ay they that Christ it David's Soni St 
Matthew gives us more details of what 
went before the following saying of Jesus 
in which he asserts the Divinity of Messiah. 
Jesus asked the Pharisees, ** What think ye 
of Christ? whose Son is he? They say 
anto him, The Son of David. He saith unto 
them. How then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my 
Lord,»' etc. ? (Matt xxiL 42—44). This is 
one of the most remarkable sayings of our 
Lord reported by the synoptists : in it he 
distinctly claims for himself Divinity, parftci- 
paiion in omnipotence. Unmistakably, lately, 
under the thinnest veil of parable, Jcsns 
had told the people that he was Messiah. 
For instance, his words in the parable of 
the ** wicked husbandmen ; ** in the parable 
(if *' the pounds ; " in his late acts in the 
temple — driving out the sellers and buyers, 
nllowing the children in the temple to 
welcome him with Messianic salutation, re- 
ceiving as Messiah the welcome of the 
Passover pilgrims and others on Palm Sun- 
day as he entered Jerusalem. In his later 
pardblesj too, he had with startling clearness 
predicted his approaching violent death. 
T^ow, Jesus was aware that the capital 
charge which would be brought against him 
would be blasphemy, that he had called 
himself, not only the Messiah, but Divine, 
the Son of God (John v. 18; x. 33; Matt, 
xxvi. 65). He was desirous, then, before 
the end came, to show from an acknowledged 
Messianic psalm that if he was Messiah — 
and unquestionably a large proportion of 
the people received him as such— he was 
fdso Divine. The words of the psalm (ex.) 
indisputably show this, viz. that the coming 
Messiah was Divine. This, he pointed out 
to them, was the old faith, the doctrine 
taught in their own inspired Scriptures. 
But this was not the doctrine of the Jews in 
the time of our Lord. They, like the Ebionites 
in early Christian days, expected for their 
Messiah a mere '* beloved Man** It is most 
hoticeable that the Messianic claim of Jesus, 
although not, of course, conceded by the 
eoribes, was never protested against by 
them. That would have been glaringly un- 
popular. So many of the people, we know, 
were persuaded of the truth of these pre-^ 
tensions; Jesus had evidently the greatest 
difficulty to stay the people's enthusiasm in 



his favour. What the scribes persistently 
repelled, and in the end condemned him 
for, was his assertion of Divinity. In this 
passage he shows from their own Scriptures 
that whoever was Messiah mutt be Divine. 
He spoke over and over again as Messiah ; 
he acted with the power and in the 
authority of Messiah ; he allowed himself 
on several public occasions to be saluted as 
such : who would venture, then, to question 
that he was fully conscious of his Divinity? 
This conclusion is drawn, not from St 
John, but exclusively from the recitals of 
the three synoptists. 

Ver. 42.— And David himself saith in the 
Book of Fsalme, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand. The Hebrew 
runs thus: ** Jehovah said to my Lord 
(Adonai)" The Eternal is represented as 
speaking to David's Lord, who is also 
David's Son (this appears clearer in St 
Matthew's account xxiL 41 — 46). The 
Eternal addresses this Person as One raised 
to sit by him, that is, as a Participator in 
his all-power, and yet this one is also David's 
Son ! The scribes are asked to explain this 
mystery ; alone this can be done by re- 
ferring to the golden chain of Hebrew 
Messianic prophecy ; no scribe in the days of 
our Lord would do this. Such passages as 
Isa. ix. 6, 7 ; Micah v. 2 ; and Mai. iii 1, 
give a complete and exhaustive answer to 
the question of Jesas. 

Ver. 44. — David therefore ealleth him 
Lord, how is he then his Soni That Jesus 
was the acknowledged descendant of David 
during his earthly ministry, is indisputable ; 
we need but refer to the criee of the 
populace on Palm Sunday, the words of 
the woman of Canaan, of blind Bartimsus, 
and others. History bears its witness to the 
same fact The Emperor Domitian, it is 
well known, summoned the kinsmen of 
Jesus, the sons of Jude, his so-called 
brother, to Rome as ** the sons of David." 

Vers. 45—47. — St. Luhe*8 brief summary of 
theLord's denunciation of the scribesand others. 

Vers. 45, 46. — Then in the andienee of 
all the people he said nnto his dieeiplei. 
Beware of the soribes. Here, in St Matthew, 
follows the great denuncistion of the Sunhe- 
drist authorities with the other rabbis, 
Pharisees, and public teachers and leaders 
of the people. It fills the whole of tbe 
twenty-third chapter of the First GospeL 
The details would be scarcely interesting 
to St Luke's Gentile readers, so he thus 
briefly summarizes them. Which desire to 
walk in long robes. *'With special oon- 
spicuousness of fringes (Numb. xv. 38 — 40). 

* The supreme tribunal,' said R. Nachman, 

* will duly punish hypocrites who wrap their 
taUiths round them to appear, what they 
are not, true Pharisees * " (Farrar). 
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Ver. 47.— Whieli devour widows* houses. 
JoeephiLs specially alludes to the influence 
which certain of the Pharisees had acquired 
over women as directors of the consoieuce. 
7or a show; rather, in pretence. "Their 
h!n>o<^^ ^^ BO notorious that even the 
Tidmud records the warning given by 
Alexander Jannaens to his wife on his death- 
bed against painted Pharisees. And in 
their seven classes of Pharisees, the Tal- 
mndio writers place * SJieehemitea,* Pharisees 



from self-interest ; • Stumhlera* so mock- 
humble that they will not raise thoir feet 
from the ground ; * Bleeder f^* so mock- 
modest that, because they will not raise 
their eyes, they run against walls, etc. 
Thus tha Jewish writers themselves depict 
the Pharisees as the Tartuffes of antiquity " 
(Farrar). Shall receive greater damnation ; 
rather, judgment. The translators of our 
beautiful English version are most un- 
happy in their usual reudering of Kpifia, 



HOMILETICS. 

Ver. 19— ch. xxi. 38. — T?ie last working day. It is Tuesday, the last of the 
Lord's working days ; for Wednesday and the early part of Thursday were spent 
apparently in the quiet of his Bethany home. A busy, trying day, crowded with 
events in which we see the Son of Otod enduring against himself the contradiction of 
sinners. Let us gather up a part of its teaching. When, in the early morning, Christ 
entered the outer courts of the temple, he encountered a deputation of persons secretly 
commissioned by the Pharisees to entrap him into admissions which might be used 
against him (vers. 19, 20). The deputation consisted (Matt. xxii. 16) of some of the 
more prominent scholars of the rabbis, and some politicians who were attached to the 
Herodian dynasty. For so it often is — a common hatred will unite those whose posi- 
tionsy mental or moral, are antagonistic. This has been frequently exemplified in 
religious and religio-political movements. The emissaries of priest and politician, thus 
leagued together, submit their question with ceremonious politeness (vers. 21, 22). 
He to whom they speak knows what is in man (ver. 23). And, demanding the 
penny, with the coin held before them he returns the famous sentence on which so 
much has been spoken and written, which has been rendered the catchword of heated 
ecclesiastical controversy (ver. 24), ** Whose image and su|ierscription hath this penny ? " 
It is the image' and superscription of the proud Tiberi«is. "Then," is the reply, **if 
yon use his coin, give back to him what is his due, and to God, whose is the im»ge and 
superscription on the human soul, give back what is God's " (ver. 25). The confusion 
of the spies is complete. ''They marvelled at his answer, and held their peace** 
(ver. 26). As the day passes, another deputation appears on the scene. This time the 
Badducees (ver. 27) measure the sword of their wit against the Witness for God. The 
Badducee mind, cold, cynical, cavilling, pronouncing all earnestness fanaticism, with no 
definite views as to a life beyond the present, but willing enoui:h to toy over the subject 
^-faith and the things of faith being only a matter to be talked about — has its repre- 
sentative in all ages. And it has some trafficking with Christ. It has its problems, its 
questions, its discussions. Behold an illustration of their kind in the problem sub- 
mitted as to the seven brothers (vers. 28 — 33). A more foolish issue than that raised 
it is scarcely possible to conceive, and it might have been treated with contemptuous 
silence. But truth may be taught even though the occasion of the teaching is unworthy. 
Andy by the incident related, a weighty, suggestive instruction is elicited, one which 
gives, as by a lightning flash, not only a glimpse into the invisible, but a discernment 
of the spirit of the old Mosaic economy. First of all, disabusing the thought of his 
hearers of their carnal conceptions of the resiurection-life (vers. 34 — 36), he reminds 
them (ver. 87) of the character which, by their own admission, belonged to God ; of the 
great covenant word which Moses uttered when he called the Eternal " the GxkI of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." CJould they conceive him (ver. 38) the God of mere empty 
names ? Does not the word imply that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not mere dust 
and ashes, but still living persons, heart to heart with him? It is not wonderful that 
the quickness and keenness of the reply, and the light which it shed on human destiny, 
impressed all who were present ; so that the multitude hearing were astonished at his doc- 
trine, and from the admiring crowd (Matt xxii. 23) came the approbation, echoed (ver. 39) 
by certain of the scribes, " Master, thou hast well said." But not yet does the temptation 
cease. A jurist, or student of the Law, accustomed to hair-splitting distinctions and 
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controversies over mere pin-points, exclaims, " Master, which is the great comtnand- 
ment in the Law?" (Matt. xxii. 35). In the school to which he belonged, the precepM 
of the moral and ceremonial law were reckoned to be more than six hundred, although 
the great Kabbi Hillel reminded his pupils that, after all, the word, " Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God," is the essence of the Law, the rest bein? only 
commentary. "Which commandment," asks this lawyer, "is the greatest. Master? 
What say est thou?" Let us thank the tempting jurist whose question evoked the 
golden wisdom of the emphatic enforcement of the two sentences to which all 
obedience returns and from which all worthy conduct departs — the first commandment 
bidding us love God with all the heart, and the second, which is like to it, bidding U3 
love our neighbour as ourselves (Matt. xxii. 37 — 40). Pliarisee, Sadducee, and scribe 
have all been defeated in their trial of Jesus. It is his turn to try them. He will not 
let them go until he has shown them the slowness of their minds, and left with them 
a question to be afterwards inwardly digested. He puts the query, " What think ye 
of Christ?" (Matt. xxii. 42\ And when they answer, " He is the Son of David," he 
reminds them (vers. 41 — 44) of the language of the psalmist, implying that there is 
another than the merely filial relation : " If David call him Lord, how is he then his 
Son?" Who can abide the thrusts of Jesus? No more questions are asked. No; 
and pointing to his discomfited tormentors, he preaches the terrible denunciation epito- 
mized in vers. 45 — 47, given at fuller length in the eight crushing woes of Matt, xxiii. 
It is a scene that Iwjigars description — the grandest moment in the ministry of Christ, 
the Prophet and King. The evangelist, guided, perhaps, by the sense of fitness to that 
scene, represents the tone of the speech as changing, at the close of the commination, 
from indignation hot and strong to the moaning, saddened cry of a heart breaking with 
grief — the cry, already considered, over impenitent, hard-hearted Jerusalem. So the 
Lord moves towards the gate of the temple. It is on his way thither that he observes 
(ch. xxi. 1 — 4) the action of the poor widow, who cast into one of the chests which were 
placed in the temple courts her poor little all. How calm was the soul which, even in 
the heat of that day of temptation, could pause, observe, and speak of a deed apparently 
so insignificant I It is observable that the last word of Christ in the temple should be 
one concerning the love and the love-offering, which are better than formal sacrifices. 
Ever to be remembered, too, is the sentence, " He looked up, and saw the gifts cast into 
the treasury." The gifts that men and women furtively cast, thinking that none will 
observe the meanness, or the ostentatiously cast money expecting that all will applaud 
the munificence, he sees. He is always looking to the treasury ; he estimates the real 
value of the offering. What is the principle oif the commendation? " One coin," says 
an old Father, " out of a little is better than a treasure out of much ; for it is not con- 
sidered how much is given, but how much remains behind." " He went out and departed 
from the temple." It is the " Ichabod," the departing of the glory. Thirty-five years 
later the holy and beautiful house was left desolate; the prediction (ver. t5) as to the 
great costly stones was fulfilled. The ploughshare of a fearful retribution was driven 
through Israel's palace, as through Israel itself. The quittinsj of the temple by the Son 
of God was the beginning of the end. Thenceforth it was the whited sepulchre, beau- 
tiful in appearance, but within full of the dead bones of religion and all spiritual 
uncleanness. Lo ! the house is left to these Pharisees desolate. As the closing feature 
of that great 1'uesday, we behold Christ and his apostles seated on the slope of Olivet 
The golden radiance of the setting sun is flunsc over the glorious city. The pinnacles 
of the temple, the palaces, and massive buildings and endless houses of the Jews are, 
one by one, bathed in the georgeous reflection. There, in the vale below, are Gethsemane 
and the Kedron, and around are the well-known features of the landscape so dear to 
the Israelite. It is with this prospect full in his view that Jesus gives the instruction 
as to the end of the age in those mysterious intimations in which the downfall of the 
city of the great King is so blended with other and greater catastrophes that it is difficult 
to distinguish what relates specially to the one and what relates specially to the others. 
Oh, how urgent the exhortation to vigilance! How real and solemn for all the 
injunction " to pray always, that we may be accounted worthy to escape all these thingi 
that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man " (ver. 36) 1 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 8. — 7%« great Teacher^s silence. The refusal of Jesus Christ to answer the 
question proposed to him demands explanation and suggests remark. 

I. The difficulty we fikd in his silence. Had not the Sanhedrin a right to ask 
this of him ? It was a legally constituted hody, and one of its functions was to guide 
the people of the land hy determining who was to be received as a true Teacher from 
God. John had recognized their right to formally interrogate him (John i. 19 — 27). 
As Jesus was claiming and exercising authority (ch. xix. 45), it seems natural and 
right that this council of the nation should send a deputation to ask the question in 
the text; and, if that be so, it seems only right that our Lord should give them a 
formal and explicit answer. Why did he not ? 

II. Its explanation. There was: 1. A formal justification. The Sanhedrin had 
not yet declared its mind on the great Prophet who had been before the public, and in 
regard to whom an official decision might well be demanded. Jesus Christ, as a Jew, 
bad a right to ask this question concerning one whose ministry commenced before his 
own, and had already been concluded. If they were unwilling or unable to pronounce 
a judgment, they ruled themselves unfit or incompetent to do what they undertook to 
do. As the event proved, they declined to say, and their refusal justified Jesus in 
withdrawine his own case from a tribunal which confessed its own incompetence. But 
there was iQso : 2. A moral ground on which our Lord might base his action. The 
Sanhedrin was not solicitous to guide the people in the ways of truth and righteous- 
ness; they wanted to entrap their enemy (see ch. xix. 47). Their aim was not holy, 
but unholy ; not patriotic, but malevolent. They were not seeking the public good, but 
their own personal advantage ; they desired to crush a rival, and so to maintain their 
own position of authority. Such an object as this deserved no regard ; it was one not 
to be respected, but to be defeated ; and our Lord, with Divine wisdom, adopted a 
course which cut the ground completely from beneath their feet. 

III. Its significance to ourselves. Jesus Christ will not always answer our 
questions. Whether or not he will do so depends on the spirit in which he is approached 
by us. 1. Mere curiosity has nothing to expect of him (see ch. xiii. 23, 24 ; Acts L 
6, 7). 2. Unmeaning and unspiritual utterance makes no way with him (see ch. xiv. 
15). The formalities and proprieties of religious language fall on his ear, but they do 
not touch his heart or move his hand. 3. Malevolent activity can look for nothing but 
defeat from his wisdom and his power (see text and following verses of this chapter). 
4. Presumption will be turned away unrewarded. To see the Father as he is in him* 
self is an impossible and impracticable desire ; our wisdom is to understand him as he 
is revealed in his Son (John xiv. 8, 9). We may not ask of Christ those things which 
are beyond the range of our powers. 5. Impatience must be postponed, and must wait 
the fitter time (John xvL 12). Christ will sometimes, perhaps often, be silent when 
ire would ^lat he should speak to us. But there is — 

- IV. One condition under which he will speak to us. Practical^ spiritual 
earnestness will draw down his blessing, will command his gracious and life-giving 
word. If we earnestly and perseveringly seek our own spiritual well-being or that of 
others, we shall not £ail to hear him say, '* According to your faith be it unto you." — C. 

Ver. 16. — Deprecation and doom. We may regard — 

L The force of these words as originally applied. The people who listened 
to this parable : 1. Deprecated a guilt in which they were to he partakers. " God for- 
bid," said they, ** that we should do such shameful things as these, that we should be in 
any way involved in such crimes as these I Whosesoever hands may be dyed with the 
blood of the Husbandman's Son, ours shall be stainless." Yet were they moving on to 
the last and worst enormity, and already were they doing their best to brin<^ about the 
guilty consummation. 2. Deprecated a doom to which they were descending. " God 
forbid," said they, " that we should be subjected to the Divine wrath, and that we should 
lose that place of privilege we have so long enjoyed ! May Heaven avert from us the 
calamity of having to yield to another nation or kingdom the post of honour, the place 
of privilege, which our fathers handed down to us ! " But they were then pursuing the 
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course which led inevitably to this very doom. If they only walked on in the path 
along which they were then hurrying, they were bound to reach that ** miserable** end. 
IL Its APPLicATioy to our own hearts and lives. 1. We may be supposing 
ourselves incapable of wrong-doing the seeds of which are already sown in our heart. 
Hazael proved to have ** dog " enough in him to do the worst things he shuddered at 
when he spoke (2 Kings viii. 13). David discovered that he was capable of a selfish- 
ness which he was condemning to death in another (2 Sam. zii. 5 — 7). These Jews 
shrank from an action which was described to them, as a thing too base for them to 
commit ; and yet they were in the very act of committing it. We little know what 
possibilities of evil are within us; we cannot estimate aright oar own capacity for 
wrong-doing. Probably every man has in his heart something of which sin may lay 
hold in some d^rk hour, and by which he may conceivably be led down to guilt and 
shame. The declension and fall of those who once stood among the worthiest and the 
most honoured speaks to us in earnest tones of the possible wandering of oiu: own 
souls from God and goodness. Even Paul realized this stem possibility, and acted 
upon it (1 Cor. ix. 27). The histories of the erring and ruined souls of men who once 
st-emed beyond the reach of wrong and crime, but who became entangled in their meshes 
and were blain by them, call upon us to be (1) watchful with a constant vigilance, and 
(2) prayerful with an unflagging earnestness, lest we too fall under the power of 
temptation (Matt. xxvL 41). 2. We may be supposing ourselves safe from a doom 
which lies straight in front of us. How many a youth imagines himself sectire from a 
degradation and a darkness toward which he has, in the sight of God, already set his 
foot! How many a man considers himself safe from a low and dishonourable level, 
when he is already on the slope that leads down to it 1 What if we could see the goal 
to which the path we tread is tending ! " God forbid," we say, " that this should be our 
destiny!" and all the while our face is turned in that direction. There is **an earnest 
need for prayer** that God would i«how us what is the way in which we are walking; 
that, if wo are in the wrong road, ho would *' apprehend" us even as he apprehended 
his chosen messenger (Phil. iii. 12), and turn our feet into the way of his testimonies 
(Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24).— C. 

Ver. 17. — The rejection and exaltation of Christ, We look at — 

I. The rejection of Jesus Christ. Its strangeness, 1. From an evidential 
point of view. How came the builders to reject that valuable Stone? Uow was 
It that all the miracles of Jesus, so wonderful, so beneficent, so simple, and so credible 
as they were; that the life of Jesus, so holy and so beautiful, so gracious and so 
winning as it was ; that the truth spoken by Jesus, so profoimd, so original, so lofty» 
■o satisfying to the deepest wants of man as it was ; — how came it to pass that all this 
left him the ** despised and rejected of men " ? 2. From a provid&iiial point of view. 
How do we account for it that there should have been such a long and complicated 
preparation for the coming of the Messiah of the Jews, and of the Bedeemer of mankind, 
and that he should fail to be recognized when he came ? Does not all that Divine 
arrangement of Law and ritual and prophecy, of privilege and discipline, seem to have 
been attended with failure ? Of what use was all that elaborate preparation, when the 
people of Grod rejected the Son of God ? when he to whom everything pointed, and of 
whom everything foretold, was not welcomed and honoured, but denounced as a deceiver 
and slain as a criminal? 

II. Considebationb which account for it; or which, if they do not account for 
it, lessen our surprise concerning it. 1. As to the evidential difficulty. We need not 
wonder that the very strongest evidence failed to convince those who were uncon* 
vinced. What evidence can prevail against bigotry (or prejudice) and selfishness com- 
bined ? Our knowledge and experience of mankind must have abundantly proved that 
either of these can repel the clearest and weightiest proofs ; much more can both of 
them. And surely prejudice and self-interest never found a firmer seat than they 
found in the minds of the " chief priests and the scribes ** who led the opposition to our 
Lord. 2. As to the providential difficulty. We must take into our consideration (1") the 
fact that God's dealings with our race include such apparent failures as this, and oblige 
us to wait the issue before we judge ; (2) the fact that the long preparation of Israel 
was by no means wholly an apparent failure. There is evidence of much fulfilment of 
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prophecy; there is the valuable contribution of all that is contained in Old Testament 
Scripture, which is a rich and precious heritage* to the human race ; and there is, above 
•11, the formation of a pure and reverent people, distinguished from and raised above 
all surrounding nations in the supreme element uf moral character, which supplied tlie 
human material for the first great missionary epoch. Moreover, the very rejection of 
Jesus Chxist has proved to be the beginning and foundation of ultimate success, aod uf 
a 8ucce:<s fax deeper and larger than any contemporary and national triumph would 
have been. It has led up to — 

m. His exaltation. 1. Notwithstanding his humiliation. That Stone was rejected 
indeed ; that Teacher was silenced, that Prophet slain, that cause covered with infamy ; 
thoae hopes, cherished by a few disciples, were laid in the tomb and covered from sight ; 
yet, notwithstanding all that apparent defeat and discomfiture, that *' Stone has become 
the Head of the corner," that Teacher the great Teacher of Divine wisdom, that Prophet 
the acknowledged Saviour of mankind, that cause the kingdom of God upon earth. 2. 
As the reward of his humiliation, " Wherefore also God hath highly exalted him '* (Phil. 
IL 6—11 ; Heb. ii. 9, 10). 3. As the result of his humiliation. ** I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me." The cross has been the great loadstone which has been 
attracting the world. It is to a crucified Saviour, once slain for our sins, dying iu 
mercy toward our race, that we are drawn in faith and love. It is he " who loved us, 
and gave himself for us " unto such shame and sorrow and death — it is he whom we 
rejoice to make the Friend of our heart and the Sovereign of our life. 

1. Learn the j^Zoce of privilege. It is well for us that we stand where we do stand — 
at a point in time where we can recogDize the Corner-stone. The mountain is best 
seen afar ofif, the city or the sea is best seen from above, the character of the generation 
is best understood after some interval of time. We know Jesus Christ better than we 
should have done had we lived when he was the Stone rejected of the builders. We 
could not be better placed than we are by the providence of God for understanding 
him and rejoicing in his worth. 2. Enow the day of opportunity. Recognizing the 
true character of that once-slighted " Stone," knowing Jesus Christ as we know him 
now, it is for us to accept him without delay as our personal Redeemer, and to commend 
him, with' all devotedness, to the estimation and trust of all beholders.- 



Ver. 18. — Contact and conflict with Christ, There is one thing which, as a stone or 
rock, Christ is willing and waiting to be to us ; there is that ako which, in spite of 
bis own desire concerning us, we may compel him to be to us. 

L Thb Rock on which we mat build. 1. Christ desires to be as the Comer-stone 
or Foundation-stone on which the whole structure of our character and of our destiny 
is resting. 2. If we exercise a living faith in him, we shall find him to be all this to 
us. (1) Building on him, our confidence in the forgiving love of God will be well 
grounded and our peace of mind will be secure ; (2) building on him, our character 
will be strong and saintly, our life will be useful and noble ; (3) resting on him, our 
fouls will be sustained in hours of trial ; (4) abiding in him, we shall have peace at 
the last. 

n. The Rock against which we are bbuised ob even bboken. We cannot 
come, in any sense or degree, into conflict with Christ without being injured by the act. 
1. To turn from him is to deprive ourselves of the best ; it is to rob ourselves of the 
highest motives to rectitude and spiritual worth, of the deepest springs of goodness and 
of beauty, of the heavenliest influences that can breathe upon the soul, of the purest 
and most elevating joys that can fill the heart, of the noblest activities that can occupy 
and crown our life. 2. To reject him, whether by deliberate and determined refusal or 
by a foolish and guilty procrastination, is to do conscious wrong to ourselves ; it is to 
injure our conscience, to weaken our will, to suffer constant spiritual deterioration, to 
be moving along that downward slope which ends in darkness of mind and in self- 
despair. 3. To disobey the commandments of Christ is to come into collision with 
those laws of God which are also laws of our spiritual nature, any and every infraction 
of which is attended with inward and serious injury; e,g, to hate our brother without 
a cause, to look with lustful eye, to love our own lite rather than the cause of God and 
righteousness, — this is to suffer harm and damage to the spirit. 4. To work against 
Ciirist and Ms gospel is to be constructing that which will be destroyed, is to be 
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delving and building on the sand with the tide coming in which will wash every- 
thing away. In no way can we take up an attitude of resitttance to Jesus ChriNt 
without *' wronging our own soul ; " it may be by a cruel rcunnci>ition of all that is best, 
or it may be by iucurriug the judgment which must fall and does fall upon folly 
and sin. 

IIL Thk Rock which may crush us in its fall. ** On whomsoever it shall fall," 
etc. The snow-drift and the glacier are magnificent objects on which to gaze; but how 
terrible is the descending, destructive avalanche ! It is simply inevitable that the 
brightest light should cast the deepest shade ; that fullest privilege and most abounding 
opportunity should, in the case of the guilty, end in dee})est condemnation and severest 
penalty (John iii. 19 ; Ileb. vi. 4 — 8 ; Pliil. iii. 18, 19). " When God arises to judgment,*' 
when the rock of Divine dissatisfaction falls, when the '' wrath of the Lamb " is revealed, 
then must there be made known what God intends by *' everlasting destruction from 
his presence." All that is meant by that we do not know : we may well resolve that, 
by timely penitence and loving faith, we will never learn by the teaching of our own 
experience. — C. 

Vers. 19—26. — The sacred and the sectdar. There are three preliminary truths 
which may be gathered before considering the proper subject of the text. 1. The 
worthlessness of heartless praise. What value do we suppose Jesus Christ attached to 
the eulogium here pronounced (ver. 2) ? How worthless to him now are the epithets 
which are uttered or the praises which are sung by lips that are not sincere 1 2, The 
evil end of a false attitude toward Christ. The attitude of hostility which his enemies 
had definitely taken up led them to resort (1) to shameful deceit (ver. 20), and (2) to a 
malign conspirai \ against the one Teacher who could and would have led them into 
the kingdom of cioJ. 3. The final discomfiture of guilt. (Ver. 26.) It is silenced and 
ashamed. Respecting the principal subject before us, we should consider — 

L Two NOTIONS THAT FIND NO COUNTENANCE IN OUB LoRD's BEPLY. 1. When JeSUS 

answered, " Render unto CaBsar," etc., he did not mean to say that the spheres of the 
secular and the sacred lie so apart that we cannot serve God while we are serving the 
state. Let none say, *' Politics are politics, and religion is religion." That is a 
thoroughly unchristian sentiment. If we ought to *' eat and drink," if we ought to do 
everything to the glory of God, it is certain that we ought to vote at elections, to speak 
at meetings, to exercise our political privileges, and to discharge our civU duties, be 
they humble or high, to the glory of God. A man may be, and should be, serving 
Christ as truly and as acceptably in the magistrates' court, or in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, as he can be in the school or the sanctuary. 2. Nor did Christ mean to say 
that these spheres are so apart that a man cannot be serving the state while he is engaged 
in the direct service of God ; for, indeed, there is no way by which we render so true 
and great a service to the whole body politic as when we are engaged in planting 
Divine truth in the minds and hearts of men ; then are we sowing the seeds of peace, of 
industry, of sobriety, of every national virtue, of a real and lasting prosperity. 3. 
Nor yet that there are no occasions whatever when we may act in opposition to the 
state. Our Lord encouraged his apostles in their refusal to obey an unrighteous 
mandate (Acts v. 28, 29). 

II. The LEADING TRUTH WHICH Christ's WORDS CONTAIN, viz. that our obligation 
to God does not conflict with our ordinary allegiance to the civil power. If the latter 
should enjoin apostasy, or blasphemy, or positive immorality, then disobedience would 
become a duty, and might rise into heroism, as it has often done. But ordinarily, we 
can serve God and be loyal citizens at the same time, and this none the less that the 
rulers whom we serve are Mohammedans or pagans. To be orderly and law-abiding 
under the rule of an infidel is as far as possible from being unchristian. On the con- 
trary, it is decidedly Christian (see 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Rom. iii. 1 — 7). Indeed, service ren- 
dered to " the froward " has a virtue not possessed by service to "the good and gentle ; * 
and faithful citizenship in " a strange land ** may be a more valuable and acceptable 
service than in a Christian country. Our duty, in the light of Christ's teaching, is nut 
that of discovering conscitntious objections to the support of the civil government; i: 
is rather that of rendering a hearty obedience to the Divine will, and also of conforming 
in all loyalty to the re^^uirements of human law. — C. 
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Vers. 27 — ^38. — Foundations of Christian hope. On what foundation do we build 
our hope for the future? Not now on any philosophical deductions ; these may have a 
certain measure of strength to some minds, but they are not firm enough to carry such 
a weight as the hope of immortality. We build on the Word that cannot be broken — 
on the promise of Jesus Christ. Our futore depends upon the will of our Divine Creator, 
on the purpose of our God, and only he who came from God can tell us what that 
parpoee is. Here, as elsewhere, we have — 

L Thb fibm GBOuin) of Christian promise. Our Lord tells us, from his own 
knowledge, that there is a future for the sons of men. And he indicates some features 
of this future. 1. Our life will be one of perfect purity. There is to be nothing of the 
grosser element that enters into our social relations here (ver. 35). Great founders of 
foeat faiths have promised to their disciples a paradise of enjoyment of a lower kind. 
Christ leads us to hope for a life from which everything that is sensual will be removed. 
Love will remun, but it will be spiritual, angelic, absolutely pure. 2. It will be a life 
without end, and therefore witfiout decay. " Neither can they die any more " (ver. 36). 
How blessed the life that knows no fear of interruption, of dissolution, of sudden cessa- 
tion, and, more particularly, that is free from the haunting consciousness of passing on 
to a time when faculty must fade, or the sadder sense of decline already commenced or 
even hastening to its end 1 What will it be to live a life that becomes ever brighter 
and fuller as the periods of celestial service pass away 1 3. It will be a life of highest 
honour and elevation. ** They are equal unto the angels ; and are the children of GKxi, 
being the children of the resurrection ** (ver. 36). " Now are we the sons of God," and 
when the future life is disclosed our sonship will mean yet more to us — it will be life on 
a loftier plane, in a deeper and fuller sense ; we shall be near«r to Grod, and more like 
him in our faculty and in our spirit and our character. 

n. Thb additional support of Christ's inference. To be "the God of 
Abraham," he argued, meant to be the God of a living soul ; he whose God was the 
living God was a living man in the fullest sense. For Gkxl to be our God includes 
everything we need. The living God is the God of living men ; the loving God of 
loving men ; the bless^. Qod of happy men ; the holy God of holy men. All the 
highest good for which we long in our noblest hours is guaranteed to us in that " the 
everiasting God," the righteous and the faithful and the loving One, is our CM, 1. 
The heritage of the future is not promised unconditionally ; there are " those accounted 
worthy to obtun " it ; therefore there are those who are not worthy, and who will miss 
it. 2. The condition that is implied is that of a living personal connection with Gkxi 
himself Those who can truly claim him as " their God '* may confidently look forward 
to an eternal home in his presence and in his service. To us, to whom he has revealed 
himself in his Son, this means a living union with Jesus Christ our Saviour. To know 
him, to live unto him, to abide in him, — this is life eternal. — C. 

Vers. 40 — 44. — The lowliness and the grefitness of Jesus Christ. This is the subject 
of these verses ; but they are suggestive of minor truths. We have — 

I. A PBOOF OF UTTER FALSITY. (Ybt. 40.) How came these men to be afraid to 
ask questions of Christ? Others did not shrink from him, or fear to ask things of 
him. The children were not afraid of him ; nor were *' the strangers " — those not of 
Israel ; nor were the women who waited on him and learned of him ; nor the simple- 
hearted and genuine inquirers. It was only the men who sought his overthrow, because 
they dreaded his exposure ; it was only those who shrank from bis heart-searching gaze 
and his truth-telling words, that dared not approach him and ask questions of him. 
No roan however ignorant, no child however young, need shrink from the Lord of 
love, from asking of him what he needs ; it is only the false who are afraid. 

II. The TDfB FOB AGORESSiVB ACTION. The successful general may act long on 
the defensive, but he waits and looks for the moment of attack. Jesus bore lent; with 
the questionings of his enemies, but the time had come for him to ask something 0/ 
them. We may well bear long with the enemies of Christ, but the hour comes when 
we roust bear down upon them with convincing and humbling power. 

III. The oooasionai* duty of puttino men into a difficulty. On this occasion 
onr Lord placed his hearers in a difficulty from which he did not offer to extricate 
them. His prophetic function was to enlighten, to liberate, to relieve. But here was 

LUKE. — u. X 
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an occasion when he best served men by placing them in a difficulty from which they 
found no escape. Such service may be rare for a Christian teacher, but it does occur. 
There are times when we cannot render a man a better service than that of humbling 
him, of showing him that there are mysteries in presence of which he is a little child. 

IV. The wisdom of further inquiry. These Pharisees imagined that they knew 
everything about the Scriptures that could be known. They were learned, but they 
were unwise; they had a large verbal and literal acquaintance with their sacreil 
books, but they had missed their deepest meaning. They had not inquired humbly, 
intelligently, reverently enough. How much more is there in our New Testament 
than we have yet found 1 What depth of wisdom in the words of Christ ! What 
enlightenment in the letters of his apostles 1 Though we may not have missed our way 
80 grievously as the scribes had done, yet may there be very much of Divine truth we 
have not yet discovered, which patient and devout inquiry will disclose. 

V. The lowliness and the greatness of Jesus Christ. He is the Son of David, 
and he is also his Lord. We understand that better than the most advanced and 
enlightened of his disciples could at that point. "As concerning the flesh" he was 
** born of a woman, made under Law ; " yet is he " exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour ; " 
Son of man and Son of God. Only thus could he be what he came to be : 1. Our 
Mediator between God and man. 2. Our Divine Saviour, in whom we put our trust 
and find mercy unto eternal life ; our Divine Friend, of whose perfect sympathy we 
can be assured ; our rightful Lord, to whom we can bring the offering of our hearts 
and lives. — C. 

Vers. 45 — 47. — Character and precept, etc. These verses suggest five truths of 
practical importance. 

I. That character is of more consequence than precept. "Beware of the 
scribes ; '* they " sit in Moses* seat, and teach things that you should do '* (Matt, zziii. 
2) ; but their conduct is such that they are to be avoided rather than sought after. 
Beware of the bad man, though he be a good teacher ; the influence of his life will be 
stronger than the effect of his doctrine ; the one will do more harm than the other will 
do good. In a religious teacher, character is the principal thing ; if that be unsound, 
proceed no further ; seek some one else, one that you can respect, one that will raise you 
by the purity of his heart and the beauty of his behaviour. 

IL That ungodly men fall into a foolishness the depth of which they 
DO NOT suspect. How childish and even contemptible it is for men to find gratification 
in such display on their own part and in such obsequiousness on the part of others as 
is here described (ver. 46) ! To sink to such vanity is wholly unworthy of a man who 
fears God, and who professes to find his hope and his heritage in him and in his service. 
They who thus let themselves down do not know how poor and small is the spirit 
they cherish and the behaviour in which they indulge ; they do not suspect that, in the 
estimate of wisdom, it is at the very bottom of the scale of manliness. 

IIL That familiarity with Divine truth is consistent with the commission 
OF the worst offences. The scribes themselves, familiar with every letter of the 
Law, could descend to heartless misappropriation in conjunction with a despicable 
hypocrisy (ver. 47). Guilt and condemnation could go no further than this. It is a 
solemnizing thought that we may have the clearest view of the goodness and the 
righteousness of God, and vet may be very far on the road to perdition. Paul felt the 
solemnity of this thought (1 Cor. ix. 27). It is well that the children of privilege and 
the preachers of righteousness should take this truth to heart and test their own 
integrity. 

IV. That the affectation of piety is a serious aggravation of quilt. The 
"making long prayers" entailed a "greater condemnation." Infinitely offensive to the 
Pure and Holy One must be the use of his Name and the afiectation of devotedness to 
his service as a mere means of selflsh acquisition. The fraud which wears the garb 
of piety is the ugliest guilt that shows its face to heaven. If men will be transgressors, 
let them, for their own sake, forbear to weight their wrong-doing with a simulated 
piety. The converse of this thought may well be added ; for it is truth on the positive 
side, viz. — 

V. That devout benevolence is goodness at its best. To serve our fellow-men 
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because we love Christ, their Lord and ours, and because we believe that he would 
haye us succour them in their need, is to do the right thing under the purest and 
worthiest prompting ; it is goodness at its best. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 19. — Chrisfs collision with the Sanhedrin, We have studied Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of the temple. And now we have to notice the 
interruptions to which he was subjected as he improved his last days of ministration in 
the temple-court. He had exercised authority in God's house, he was also teaching 
with authority the people; hence the Jewish rulers came, demanding from him the 
sign of his authority to do so. As with many still, there is great demand for signs, 
certificates, orders. In these circumstances Jesus throws them back on John the 
Baptist, and asks if they had made out hit authority. This so ** cornered " them 
that they decline giving an opinion, and Jesus consequently is warranted in declining 
to tell them by what authority he takes the course he does. Now, here it ia to be 
noticed — 

L The ministry op Jesus was bound up historically with the claims op John. 
It was to the Baptist he went for baptism. It was when being baptized by John that 
he received the gifts of the opened heaven, descending dove, and assurance of Sonship. 
It was from John he received the first start in securing disciples, when the Baptist pointed 
to him and said, *' Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ! " 
How natural, therefore, that Jesus should take the chief priests back to John ! It was 
no able manoeuvre on the Master's part, but simple historic defence, '* John recognized 
my authority and mission ; he set his seal upon them : should this not satisfy you ? " 
And surely this course taken by our Lord has deep significance. If erer one in this 
world might have stood in his own individual right and said, " My work and teaching 
are surely self-evidently Divine," he was the Man ; but no, he takes his questions along 
the historic line, and shows how he stands on prophetic ground, as successor of the last 
of the prophets. It was the recognition of the prophetical succession rather than any 
independent assumption. 

II. FbAB op man will incapacitate men for the simplest act or JUDGMENT. 

What Jesus asks these rulers to decide is whether John the Baptist, in introducing 
baptism, was taking a Heaven-inspired course or not. *'Tlie baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men ? " Instead of facing the question like men, they fenced with 
it. They saw clearly that in either case their answer would put them in a difficulty. 
If they said that John's baptism was from heaven, Jesus would immediately say, 
'• Why then believed ye him not ? " but if they declared it was a mere human innova- 
tion, they would come into such collision with the people as to run the risk of being 
stoned. In fear of man they decline judgment. Now it is instructive here to notice 
that such temporizers never can be martyrs. They have no notion of dying for their 
conviction about John. Why should they be stoned ? lliey prefer being silent on tbe 
whole subject. As long as we fear man more than Gt)d, as long as we value man's 
esteem more than truth, we are unfit for judgment. We only become imjpartial when 
we are ready to take truth with all its consequences upon us. 

III. The incompetent do not deserve to be treated as judges. These rulers 
have demonstrated their utter incompetency to undertake any decision upon a prophet's 
claims. They are consequently treated by Jesus as undeserving of tbe position of 
judges. It were well if this rule were faithfully observed. Men are treated often as if 
they had the judicial spirit, capacity, and temper, when they are simply man-fearing 
partisans. It is lost time putting such people in the judgment-seat. Better far to spend 
the time in teaching the common people, as the Master did, than in trying to conviuco 
the partisans who interrupt good work and do none themselves. 

IV. By a parable op judgment he reveals to these partisans their danoer. 
The vineyard indicates the theocratic people, the husbandmen the men who exercised 
government among them, and the naturally expected fruit was the loyalty and spiritual 
service which prophets called for but seldom secured for their Master in heaven. 
Instead of rendering the fruits, the rulers of the Jewish people subjected the line of 
prophets to increasing indi^ities. Last of all, the only Son is sent ; but, instead of 
reverencing him and yieldinir to Divine demands, they cast him out of the Jewish 
Church and kill him. How clearly does Jesus thus claim Sonship to God, and indicate 
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his approaching and dreadful doom ! The result of this murder of God*8 Soq is to be 
the transference of the theocracy from the Jews to other husbandmen. The chief 
priests and scribes are to be supplanted by apostles; and Judaism to give place to 
Christianity. Seeing that the parable was spoken against them, they cry, "God 
forbid 1" but Jesus clinches his argument by apt quotation from their own Scriptures. 
He asks, '* Is not the stone rejected of the builders to become the head of the corner ? 
And will not all who collide with it be either broken or ground to powder ? " In this 
way he claims to be the test of men, and his rejection to be fatal and finaL — R. M. £. 

Vers. 20 — 40. — Christ supreme in debate. We have seen in the last section how our 
Lord told a parable whose bearing was unmistakably against the Jewish rulers. They 
are determined, in consequence, to so entrap him in discussion as, if possible, to bring 
him within the grasp of the Roman governor. But in entering the doubtful field of 
debate with a base purpose such as this, it was, as the sequel shows, only to be 
vanquished. Jesus proves more than a match for the two batches of artful men who 
try to entrap him. Let us look at the victories separately, and then at Jesus remaining 
Master of the field. 

I. His victory over the revolutionary party. (Vers. 21 — ^26.) This party was 
composed mainly of Pharisees. I'hey corresponded to the modem revolutionary party 
in settled or conquered states. They were constantly fomenting sedition, plotting 
against the Roman power, the sworn enemies of Csesar. They come, then, with their 
difficulty about tribute. But notice : 1. Their real tribute to Chrisfs character in 
their pretended flattery, (Ver. 21.) They own to his face that he was too brave to 
make distinctions among men or to accept their persons. In other words, their testi- 
mony clearly is that, like God his Father, Jesus was " no respecter of persons." No 
one is fit to be a teacher of truth who panders to men's tastes or respects their per- 
sons. Only the impartial mood and mind can deal with truth truthfully. In the 
hollow flattery of the Pharisees we find rich testimony to the excellency of Jesus. 2. 
Notice their scruple about paying tribute, (Ver. 22.) The law of the nation might 
possibly be made to teach the duty of being tributary to none. It was this they wished 
to elicit from him, and so hand him over to the governor as seditious. They wished a 
pretext for revolution, and if he furnished them with one and perished for it, so much 
the better, they imagined. The baseness of the plot is evident. Their hearts are 
hostile to CsBsar, but they are ready to become ** informers " against him for thft sake of 
getting rid of him. 3. Notice how simply he secured a victory, Showins them at once 
that he knew their designs, he asks them to show him a penny. In nis poverty he 
hardly possessed at this time a spare penny to point his teaching. Having got the 
penny, he asks about the image on the currency, and receiving for answer that it was 
Caesar's, he simply instructs them to give both Csesar and Gkd their due. Caosar has 
his domain, as the currency shows. He regulates the outward relations of men, their 
barter and their citizenship, and by his laws he makes them keep the peace. But 
beyond this civil sphere, there is the moral and the religious, where God alone is King. 
Let God get his rights as well as Caesar, and all shall be well. These words of Christ 
sounded the death-knell of the Jewish theocracy. They point out two mutually inde- 
pendent spheres. They call upon men to be at once loyal citizens and real saints. We 
may do our duty by the state, while at the same time we are conscious citizens of 
heaven, and serve our unseen Master in all things.^ 

IL His victory over the Sadducees. (Vers. 27 — 38.) The Pharisees having 
been confounded by his subtle power, he is next beset by the rival party, the party of 
sceptical and worldly tendencies. They have given over another world as a no-man's 
land, the region of undoubted difficulty and puzzle. Especially do they think it 
impossible to settle the complicated relations into which men and women enter here 
in any hereafter. Accordingly they state a case where, by direction of the Mosaic Law, 
a poor woman became successively the wife of seven brothers. In the other life, ask 
they, whose wife shall she be ? Christ's answer is again triumphant through its sim- 
plicity. In the immortal life to which resurrection leads there shall be no marrying or 
giving in marriage. All shall be like the angels. No distinction in sex shall continue. 
All are to be " sons of (rod, being sons of the resurrection " (Revised Version). The 

> Cf. Bersicr's * Sermons/ tome iv. p. 239, etc. 
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complicated earthly relations shall give place to the simplicity of 5on«A»p. God's family 
shall embrace all others. His Fatherhood shall absorb all the descending afifections 
i?hich on earth illastrate feebly his surpassing love, and our sonship to him will embrace 
all the ascending afifection which his descending love demands. The simplicity of a 
holy family, in which God is Father and all are brethren, and the angels are our high- 
bom elder brethren, will take the place of those complex relationships which sometimes 
sweeten and sometimes sadden human love. But, in addition, our Lord renders 
Saddoceeism ridiculous by showing from the Scriptures these sceptics revered that 
the patriarchs had not ceased to be, but were still living in the bosom of God. For 
God, in claiming from the burning bush to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
revealed the reality of life beyond death. It was a demonstration of the resurrection. 
The patriarchs muat have been living worshippers when Grod was still their God, and 
this me unto him demands for its perfection the resurrection. The plenitude of life is 
guaranteed in the continued and worshipful life beyond the grave. In this simple and 
perfect fashion Jesus silences the Sadducees. 

in. Hb bexains complete Master of the field. (Vers. 39, 40.) They are beaten 
in the field of debate. Jesus is Victor. There is no question now which they can ask 
him. All is over on the plane of intellectual and moral argument. Not even a 
Parthian arrow can be shot against him. But treachery and brute force remain, and 
they can have him betrayed and crucified whom they cannot refute. Resort to weapons 
like these is always proof of weakness. Victory has always been really with the 
peraecuted party. Persecution on the part of any cause or organization demonstrates 
its inherent weakness. Hence we hail the Christ in the temple as the supreme 
Master and Conqueror of men. The very men who put unholy hands upon him must 
have felt that they were doing the coward's part after ignominious defeat. The weapons 
of our warfare should always be spiritual ; with carnal weapons we only confess defeat 
and court everlasting shame. — R. M. E. 

Yer. 40— ch. xxi. 4. — Vindications and judgments. We saw on the last occasion how 
Christ had vanquished all who had tried with him the fortunes of debate. And now 
we find him putting a pertinent question to them about himself, and effectually puzzling 
them. Not, of course, that he had this in view in presenting it. His purpose was 
always a clear and pure one ; it was, as Godet suggests, to vindicate beforehand those 
claims to Divine Sonship on the ground of which they are so shortly to condemn him 
to death. 

L GoNSiDEB Chbist AS David's Son and Lobd. (Vers. 41 — 44.) It is clear from 
the Gkwpels and from the Targums that the Messiah wanted by the Jews was not 
necessarily to be Divine. It was a temporal prince, a military Messiah, they longed for ; 
and no Divinity was needful to play the r6le of " conquering hero " which they desired. 
A merely human Messiah would have suited them admirably. When they got one, 
therefore, who claimed to be Divine, they condemned him for blasphemy, and never 
stopped until they had made away with him by crucifixion.^ Our Lord's question in 
the temple was to arouse them to a sense of Messiah's proper claims. This suggests : 
1. Sow prone we are to he satisfied with mere human saviours. The Jews wanted 
a Messiah to collect armies, to deliver them from Roman bondage, and to give them 
all good situations in the new kingdom. They wanted nothinc; that a clever leader 
could not do for them. And there are plenty of people whose only desired salvation is 
from hunger and thirst and discomfort of a physical kind. They have no real longing 
after deliverance from sin and covetousness and discontent. Their one thought is to 
find somebody who can help them on a bit. 2. David^s royal line produced a Prince 
who was also David's Lord. Now, it is plain from the psalm (ex.) which Jesus quotes 
that David realized in the Messiah his present Lord. He ruled over David, and was 
recognized by David as his Lord. When we add to this the fact that David was the 
greatest monarch of his time, we see that the onlv interpretation of this Lordship is the 
Divinity of Messiah. This Messiah is made by the Most High to sit at his right hand 
until his enemies are niade his footstool. The whole picture involves and implies 
Christ's Divinity. Now, if these scribes and Pharisees had acted honestly, they would 
have said, '* Here is a point which escaped us ; this Lordship over David is a claim which 

* Cf. Treffrr. on * The Eternal Sonihip,* 4th edit., pp. 77->99. 
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the sonsLip does not cover; there must be more ia the Messiahship than we suspect; 
we must reconsider our attitude towards Jesus, and do him justice. ** But inst^ul of 
this, they deliberately ignored the difficulty, and went on with their persecution of the 
Divine Messiah. Now, this is surely to show us that we need a Divine Saviour, for the 
salvation must be from the power and guilt of sin. We need a Saviour who will be our 
Lord ; to whom we not only owe allegiance, but give it cheerfully. It is a Divine Lord 
of the ages, the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the infinite Majesty, whom we need to 
give us the emancipation which can alone profit our souls. 

II. Consider Christ's condemnation of the scribes. (Vers. 45—47.) Seeing how 
they reject the scriptural evidence of his claims, Jesus proceeds to warn his disciples 
against them. He knows them thoroughly. And : 1. He charges them with skil/uUy 
manufacturing a religious reputation. They wore peculiar garments ; the man-miLUners 
of the day had been brought into requisition. They welcomed recognition from the 
people in the markets ; they took, as their right, the highest seats in the synagogue 
and the chief rooms at social feasts. They manufactured such a reputation as seciued 
them aburidaut honour. 2. They traded upon their reputation. Widows got their 
advice and intercession, and paid them well for giving it. In fact, our Lord charges 
them with devouring widows' houses in their greed. Instead of the widows inspiring 
pity, they seemed eligible because defenceless victims. 3. Their condemnation shall 
be proportiohally great. Professions which are traded upon will ultimately procure a 
deeper condemnation. How needful that the genuineness of our profession should be 
tested ! If it is for God's dear sake, and not for the sake of worldly advantage, it will 
stand the test at last. 

III. Consider Christ's encomium upon the poor widow. (Ch. xxi. 1 — 4.) Sitting 
over ap;ain8t the treasury, our Lord saw both rich and poor depositing their gifts. Some 
of the rich gave largely out of their abundance, and Jesus noted doubtless the proportion. 
But one poor widow came along, and she deposited in the temple-chest a single farthing. 
It was little, but it was her all. Behind her sackcloth Jesus discerned the biggest 
heart in all the company. Now, we are taught by this circumstance : 1. That all our 
gifts are deposited in sight of Christ. As Divine Saviour he sits, so to speak, over 
against every treasury, and notes what the people deposit there. There is no such thing 
as secret giving so far as Jesus is concerned. We may give so that the right hand 
knows not what the left is giving, but Jesus knows all the same. 2. It is the heart 
which determines the character of our liberality. It is not the quantity of money, but 
the quality of the act, which is important. A farthing from a widow is more in the 
sight of God than thousands from a millionaire. Hence we ought to examine ourselves, 
and see clearly what our motives may be. 3. Hence it is possible even for the poorest 
tohe liberal. It is this which we require to have driven home. When poor as well »,% 
rich give with large-hearted ness, the Church's ** golden age " shall come. It Is to this 
that our Lord would lead us. — R. M. E. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XXL 



Vers. 1 — 4. — The vndow*s mite. We find 
this little sketch only here and in St. Mark 
(xii 41 — 44). The Master was sitting — 
resting, probably, after the effort of the 
great denunciation of the scribes and 
Pharisees — in the covered colonnade of that 
part of the temple which was open to the 
Jewish women. Here was the treasury, with 
its thirteen boxes in the wall, for the re- 
ception of the alms of the people. These 
boxes were called shopheroth^ or trumpets, 
because they were shaped like trumpets, 



swelling out beneath, and tapering upward 
into a narrow mouth, or opening, into which 
the alms were dropped. Some of these 
"trumpets" were marked with special in- 
scriptions, denoting the destination of the 
offeriugs. 

Ver. 1. — And lie looked np, and law the 
rich men casting their gifts into the trea- 
sury. It is not improbable that a special 
stream of almsgivers were just then passing 
through the temple court, many being 
specially impressed by the solemn words 
they had just been listening to. 

Ver. 2. — ^And he saw also a certain poor 
widow casting in thither two mitoi. The 
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mite (xcirr^K) was the smalleBt oarrent coin. 
Two of these little pieces weie the smallest 
legal offering which could be dropped into 
the ** trumpet" But this sam, as the 
Heart-reader, who knew all things, tells us 
(rer. 4), was every particle of money ehe had 
in the world; and it was this splendid 
generosity on the part of the poor solitary 
widow which won the Lord's praise, which 
has touched the hearts of so many genera- 
tions since, which has stirred up in so many 
hearts an admiration of an act so strangely 
beautiful, but well-nigh inimitable. 

Vers. 5—7, — The temple — it$ impending 
ruin. The diiciplei^ questions, 

Yer. 5. — And as some spake of the temple. 
After the Lord*8 remark upon the alms- 
giving of the rich men and the poor widow 
to the treasury of the temple, the Master 
left the sacred building for his lodging out- 
side the city walls. As far as we know, 
his comment upon the widow's alms was 
his last word of public teaching. On their 
way home, while crossing the Mount of 
Olires, they apparently halted for a brief 
rest. It was then that some of his friends 
called attention to the glorious prospect 
of the temple, then lit up by the setting 
sun. It was, no doubt, then in all its per- 
fect beauty, a yost glittering mass of white 
marble, touched here and there with gold 
and colour. Whosoever had not gazed on 
it, said the old rabbis, had not seen the 
perfection of beauty. It is possible that the 
Djstander's remark was suggested by the 
memory of the last bit of Divine teaching 
they had listened to. **Ijord, is not the 
house on Zion lovely? But if only such 
gifts as those you have lust praised with 
such unstinting praise had been made, never 
had that glorious pile been raised in honour 
of the Eternal King." More probable, how- 
ever, the sight of the great temple, then 
bathed in the golden glory of the fast-setting 
sun, recalled some of the Master's sayings 
of that eventful day, notably such as, 
"Your house is left unto you desolate," 
which occurred in the famous twice-spoken 
apostrophe, ** O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets ! " (Matt, xxiii. 38 ; 
ch. xiiL 35). "What, Lord I will that 
house, so ^reat, so perfect in its beauty, so 
loved, the joy of the whole earth, — will that 
house be left desolate and in shapeless 
ruins ? ^ With goodly stones. The enormous 
size of the stones and blocks of marble with 
which the temple of Jerusalem was built 
excited the surprise of Titus when the city 
felL Josephus mentions (* Bell. Jud.,' v. 5) 
that some of the levelled blocks of marble 
or stone were forty cubits long and ten 
High. And sifts; better rendered, sacred 
offerings, such as the ** golden vine," with 
its TMst dusters, ^e gift of Herod — which 



probably suggested the discourse, *' I am 
the true Vine" (reported in John xv.)— such 
as crowns, shields, vessels of gold and silver, 
presented by princes and others who visited 
the holy house on Zion. The temple was 
rich in these votive offerings. The historian 
Tacitus, for instance, calls it " a temple of 
vast wealth " (* Hist..* v. 8). 

Yer. 6.— There shall not be left one stone 
upon another. There is a remarkable pas- 
sage in 2 Esdr. x. 54, " In the place wherein 
the Highest beginneth to show his city, there 
c-an no man's building be able to stand." 
The Lord's words were fulfilled, in spite of 
the strong wish of Titus to spare the temple. 
Josephus, writing upon the utter demolition 
of the city and temple, says that, with the 
exception of Herod's three great towers and 
part of the western wall, the whole circuit 
of the city was so thoroughly levelled and 
dug up that no one visiting it would believe 
that it had ever been inhabited (*BeIl. 
Jud.,' vii. 1. 1). 

Ver. 7. — And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shidl these things be t and 
what sign will there be when these things 
shall come to pass 1 St. Mark (xiii. 3) tells 
us that these questioners were Peter and 
James, John and Andrew. They said to 
their Master, ** When shall these things be, 
and what sign shall precede them ? " They 
asked their question with mingled feelings 
of awe and gladness : of awe, for the ruin 
of their lov^ temple, and all that would 
probably accompany the catastrophe, was a 
dread thought ; of gladness, for they asso- 
ciated the fall of city and temple with 
the manifestation of their Lord in glory. 
In this glory they would assuredly share. 
But they wished to know more respectiui; 
the times and seasons of the dread event. 
Of late the disciples had beg^n dimly to 
see that no Messianic restoration such as 
they had becu taught to expect was con- 
templated by their Master. TJicy were re- 
castin*; their hopes, and this solemn pre- 
diction they read in the light of the late 
sad and gloomy words which he had spoken 
of himself and his fortunes. Perhaps he 
would leave them for a season and then 
return, and, amid the crash of the ruined 
city and temple, set up his glorious kingdom. 
But they longed to know when this would 
be ; hence the question of the fuur. ' 

The Lord's answer treated, in its first 
and longer portion, exclusively of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple — the 
fair city and the glorious house on which 
they were then gazing, glorified in the 
light of the sunset splendour ; then, as he 
spoke, gradually tho horizon widened, and 
the Master touched upon the fortunes of 
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the great world lying beyond the narrow 
pale of the doomed, chosen people. He 
closes his grand summary of the world's 
fortones by a sketch of his own return 
in glory. The disciples* hearts must have 
sunk as they listened ; for how many ages 
lay between now and then! Yet was the 
great prophecy full of comfort, and in 
later days was of inestimable practical 
value to the Jerusalem Christians. The 
discourse, which extends from vcr. 8 to 
Yer. 86, has been well divided by Godet 
into four divisions. (1) The apparent signs 
of the great catastrophe, which must not 
be mistaken for true signs (vers. 86 — 19). 
<2) The true sign, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which will immediately follow 
it, with the time of the Gentiles, which will 
be connected with it (vers. 20—24). (3) 
The coming of the Lord, which will bring 
this period to an end (vers. 25—27). (4) 
The practical application (vers. 28 — 36). 

Vers. 8 — 19. — The apparent eigne which 
ee&uld ehow tliemeelves^ but which muet not 
be mieteJcen for the true eigne immediiUely 
preceding the oataetrophe. 

Ver. 86. — ICany shall eome in my name, 
laying, I am Christ. Many of these pre- 
tenders appeared in the lifetime of the 
apostles. Joseph us mentions several of these 
impostors OAiit.,' xx. 8 §§ 6—10; 'Bell. 
Jud.,* ii. 13. § 5). Theudas, one of these 
pretenders, is referred to ii^ Acts xxi. 38 
(see, too, Josephus, *Ant.,' xx. 5. § 1). 
Simon Magus announced that he was 
Messiah. His rival Dositheus, his disciple 
Menander, advanced similar pretences. Mr. 
Greswell (quoted by Dean Mansel,* Speaker's 
Commentary,' on Matt, xxi v. 5) has called 
attention to the remarkable fact that, while 
many of these false Messiahs appeared in 
the interval between the Lord's ascension 
and the Jewish war, there is no evidence 
that any one arose claiming this title before 
the beginning of his ministry. It was 
necessary, he infers, that the true Christ 
should first appear and be rejected by the 
great body of the nation, before they were 
judicially given over to the delusions of the 
false Christs. 

Vers. 9, 10.-— Wars and eommotions . . . 
nation shall rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom. Josephus the Jewish, 
and Tacitus the Roman, historian — ^the former 
in his ' Jewish Wars,' and the latter in his 
' Annals * — describe the period which imme- 
diately followed the Crucifixion as full of 
wars, crimes, violences, earthquakes. "It 
wad a time," says Tacitus, " rich in disasters, 



horrible with battles, torn with seditions, 
savage even in peace itself." 

Ver. 11. — Great earthquake!. These seem 
to have been very frequent daring the 
period ; we hear of them in Palestine, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Syria. Famines 
and peetilenees. The Jewish and pagan 
historians of this time — Josephus, Suetonius. 
Tacitus, and others— enumerate several 
memorable instances of these scourges in 
this eventful time. Fearftil ligliti and great 
signs. Amone the former may be especially 
enumerated the foul and terrible scenes 
conuected with the proceedings of the 
Zealots (see Josephus, * Bell. Jud./ iv. 3. § 
7 ; V. 6. § 1, etc.). Among the g^reat signs 
** would be the rumour of monstrous births ; 
the cry, * Woe ! woe ! ' for seven and a half 
years of the peasant Jesus, son of Hanan; 
tlie voice and sound of departing guardian- 
angels ; and the sudden opening of the yast 
brazen temple gate which required twenty 
men to move it " (Farrar). 

Ver. 12.— But before all theee, thej dudl 
lay their hands on you, and peneento you. 
The Master continues his prophetic picture. 
From speaking generally of wars, and di:)- 
asters, and tumults, and awful natural phe- 
nomena, which would mark the sad age in 
which his hearers were livine, he proceeded 
to tell them of things which would surely 
befall them. But even then, though terrible 
trials would be their lot, thev were not to 
be dismayed, nor to dream that the great 
catastrophe he had been predicting was yet 
at hand. Some doubt exists as to the mean- 
ing of ** before ** (wp6) in this twelfth verse. 
It usually has been understood in a temporal 
sense, i.e. " Before all the wan, etc., I have 
been telling you of, you will be persecuted." 
A more definite sense is, however, produced 
by giving the word irp6 (before) the signi- 
fication of '•before," equivalent to *^uiore 
important" — "more important for you as 
signs will be the grave trials you will have 
to endure: even these signs must nut dis- 
may you, or cause you to give up your 
pubts as teachers, for the end will not be 
heralded even by these personal sig^." 
Deliyering you up to the synagognei, and 
into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my Name's sake. What may 
be termed instances of many of these special 
persecutions are detailed in the Acts (see, 
for instance, Acts v. 40 ; and portions of vi., 
vii., viii., xii., xiv., xvi., xxi., and following). 
Ver. 15. — For I Will give yon a moi^ 
and wisdom, whioh all your adyenaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor reeiBt 
Instances of the splendid fulfilment of this 
promise are supplied in the "Acts" report 
of St Stephen's speech (vii.), and St. Paid's 
defence spoken before the Roman goyemor 
Felix (xxv.) and before King Agrippa (xxvi.). 
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Yer. 16. — ^And ye shall be betrayed botii 
by parsnti, and brethren, and kinifolk, and 
friends. His disciples muBt be prepared to 
pay, as the price of their friendBhip with 
him, the sacrifice of all home and domestic 
life and peace. How often in the records of 
the early Christians are these terrible suffer- 
ings added to public persecution I Literally, 
liis own would have very often to give up 
mother, fiither, friends, for his sake. And 
aome of yon shall they cause to be put to 
death. This was literally true in the case 
of seTeval of those tlien listening to liim. 

Ver. 17. — ^And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my Heme's sake. All the records of 
early Christianity unite in bearing witness 
ti> tiie universal hatred with which the new 
seet were regarded by pagaus as well as 
Jews. The words of the Roman Jews re- 
ported in Acts zxviii. 22 well sum this up, 
^Ab concerning this sect, we know that 
everywhere it is spoken against" (see, 
too, Acts xxiv. 5 and 1 Pet. ii. 12). The 
Roman writers Tacitus, Pliny, and Sue- 
tonius, bear the same testimony. 

Yer. 18.~Bnt there shall not an hair of 
your head perish. Not, of course, to be under- 
stood literally ; for com p. ver. 16. Bengel's 
comment accurately paraphrases it: **Not 
a hair of your head shall perish without 
the special proridence of God, nor without 
reward, nor before the due time." The 
words, too, had a general fulfilment ; for the 
Cluislian oummunity of Palestine, warned 
by this very discourse of the Lord's, fiod in 
time from the doomed city, and so escaped 
the extermination which overtook the Jewish 
people m the great war which ended in the 
fall of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). 

Yer. 19. — In your patienoe possess ye your 
Bonis. Quiet, brave patience in all difficulty, 
perplexity, and danger, was the attitude 
p res s e d upon the believers of the first days 
by the inspired teachers. St. Paul con- 
stantly strikes this note. 

Yers. 20— 2i.— 7%6 true signs which his 
people are to he on the watch for. 

Yer. 20. — ^And when ye shall see Jerusa- 
lem eampaised with armies, then know that 
the detoUtion thereof is nigh. This is to 
be the sign that the end has come for 
temple, city, and people. Wars and rumours 
of wars, physical portents, &mine and pesti- 
lence snooeeding each other with a terrible 
penistenee, all these will, in the forth- 
coming years, terrify and perplex men's 
minds, presages of something which seems 
impending. But his people are to bear in 
iiiiod that these were not the immediate 
si.(ns of the awful ruin he was foretelling. 
But when the holy city was invested, when 
hostile armies were encamped about her — 
then this would surely come to pass, and 
some of these very bystanders would be- 



hold it — then, and not till then, let hie 
people take alarm. Let themf at once and 
at all cost fiee from temple and citv, for 
there would be no deliverance, Gkxi had 
left his house, given up the chosen people. 
** Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles" (ver. 24). It is probable that 
these solemn words of the Master, becoming, 
as they did, at a comparatively early date, the 
property of the Church, saved the Christian 
congregations in Palestine &om the fate 
which overtook the Jewish nation in the last 
great war. Clearly warned by Jesus that 
tiie gathering of the Roman armies in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem was the un- 
mistakable sign of the end of the Jewish 
polity, the Christian congregations fled to 
Pella beyond Jordan. The Jews never 
ceased to the last trusting that deliverance 
from on high would be vouoiisafed to the 
holy city and temple. The Christians were 
warned by the words of the Founder of their 
faith — words spoken nigh forty years before 
the siege — that the time of mercy was hope- 
lessly past. 

Yer. 24.— And they shall fiOl by the edge 
of the sword, and shall be led away eap- 
tive into all nations. It is computed that 
1,100,000 Jews perished in the terrible war 
when Jerusalem fell (a.d. 70). Renan writes 
of this awful slaughter, " that it would seem 
as though the whole (Jewish) race had de- 
termined upon a rendezvous for extermina- 
tion." Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles. After incredibi e slaughter and 
woes, Titus, the Emperor Yespasian*s son, 
who commanded the Roman armies, ordered 
the city (of Jerusalem) to be razed so com- 
pletely as to look like a spot which had 
never been inhabited (Josephus, * Bell. 
Jud.,' V. 10. § 5). The storied city has 
been rebuilt on the old site — but without the 
temple — and since that fatal day, more than 
eighteen centuries ago, no Jew save on bare 
sutferauce has dwelt in the old loved and 
Sficred spot. In turn, Roman and Saracen, 
Norseman and Turk, have trodden Jerusa- 
lem down. Literally, indeed, have the sad 
words of Jesus been fulfilled. Until the 
times of the Oentiles be ftdfilled. These few 
words carry on the prophecy past our own 
time (how far past?)— carry it on close to 
the days of the end. **The times of the 
Gentiles" signify the whole period or epoch 
which must elapse between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
beginning of the times of the end when the 
Lord will return. In other words, these 
** times of the (Gentiles " denote the period 
during which they — the Gren tiles — hold the 
Church of God in place of tlie Jews, deposed 
from that position uf favour and honour. 
These words separate the prophecy of Jesurf 
which belongs solely to the ruin of the 
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city and temple from the eschatolosrical 
portion of the same prophecy. Bitherto 
the Lord's words referred solely to the fall 
of Jerusalem aod the ruin of the Jewish 
race. Novo begins a short prophetic de- 
scription of the end and of the coming of 
the Son of man in glory. 

Vers. 25 — 27. — The prophecy of the ecming 
of the Son of man in glory. The gign$ which 
$haU precede this advent. And there ihall be 
signi in the inn, and in the moon, and in the 
flan; and npon the earth distreeB of nationi, 
wiUi perplexity; the tea and the wavei 
roaring ; men*t heartt failing them for fear, 
and for looking after these things which 
are eoming on the earth: for the powers 
of heaven shall be shaken. And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a elond 
witJi power and great glory. The Lord con- 
tinues his solemn prophecy respecting things 
to come. Now, the question of the four 
disciples — to which this great discourse was 
the answer — was, When were they to look 
for thut awful ruin of city and temple of 
which their loved Master spoke ? But they, 
it mu$t he remembered, in their own minds 
clnsely connected the templets faU with some 
glorious epiphany of their Master, in which 
they should share. He answers generally 
their formal question as to the temple, 
deecribing to them the very signs they are 
to look for as heralding the temple's fall. 
He now proceeds to reply to their real query 
respecting the glorious epiphany. The 
templets ruin, that belonged to the period 
in which they were living ; but the glorious 
epiphany, that lay in a far distance. " See,*' 
he said, '* city and temple will be destroyed ; 
this catastrophe some of you will live to 
see. The ruin will be irreparable ; a new 
epoch will set in, an epoch I call * the times 
of the Gentiles.' These once despised 
peoples will have their turn, for I shall be 
their Light Ages will pass before these 
* times of the Gentiles' shall be fulfilled, 
but the end will come, and then, and not 
till then, will the Son of man come in glory. 
Listen ; these shall be the signs which shall 
herald this glorious advent: Signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars." St. 
Matthew (xxiv. 29) supplies more details 
concerning these " signs." The sun would 
be darkened, and the moon would not give 
her light ; the stars would fall from heaven. 
These words are evidently a memory of 
language used by the Hebrew prophets to 
express figuratively the downfall of king- 
doms. So Isaiah (xiii. 10) speaks thus of 
the destruction of Babylon, and Ezekiel 
(xxxii. 7) of the fall of Egypt (see too 
l8a.^xxxiv. 4). It is, however, probable 
that our Lord, while using language and 
figures familiar to Hebrew thought, fore- 
shadowed a literal fulfilment of his words. 



So Godet, who picturesquely likens our globe 
just before the second advent to *^a ship 
creaking in every timber at the moment of 
its going to pieces." He snggests that 
** our whole solar system shall then undergo 
unusual commotions. The moving forces 
(Hwd^fis), regular in their action till then, 
shall be, as it were, set free from their laws 
by an unknown power, and, at the end of 
this violent but short distress, the world 
shall see him appear " (see 2 Pet iiL 10 — 12, 
where it is plainly foretold that tremendous 
physical disturbances shall precede the 
sec^)nd coming of the Lord). The Son of man 
coming in a cloud. The same luminous 
cloud we read of so often in the Pentateuch : 
the flames of the desert-wanderings; the 
pillar of cloud and fire ; the same bright 
cloud enveloped the Lord on the Mount 
of Transfiguration; it received him as be 
was taken up (Acts i. 9). Nothing is said 
in this place as to any millennial reign of 
Christ on earth. The description is that oC 
a transitcNry appearance destined to effect 
the work upon quick and dead — an appear- 
ance defiued more particularly by 8t Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv. 23 and 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

Vers. 28 — 36. — Practical teaching arising 
out of the foregoing prophecy re$peeting the 
fail of Jerusalem and the ** hisi things.** 

Ver. 28. — And when these things begin 
to eome to pass, Uien look np, and lift up 
your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh. There is no doubt that the first 
re^rence in this verse is to the earlier part 
of the prophecy — the fate of the city and 
the ruin of the Jewish power. **Yoar re- 
demf>tion" would then signify "your deliver- 
ance " from the constant and bitter hostility 
of the Jewish authority. After a.d. 70 and 
the fall of Jerusalem, the growth of Chris- 
tianity was far more rapid than it had been 
during the first thirty or forty years of its 
existence. It had no longer to cope with 
the skilfully ordered, relentless opposition 
of its deadly Jewish foe. Yet between the 
lines a yet deeper meaning is discernible. 
In all times the earnest Christian is on the 
watch for the signs of the advent of his 
Lord, and the restless watch serves to keep 
hope alive, for the watcher knows that that 
advent will be the sure herald of his re- 
demption from all the weariness and pain- 
fulness of this life. 

Ver. 29.— And he spake to them a parabla 
" It is certain," went on the Lord to say, 
" that summer follows the season when the 
fig tree and other trees put forth their green 
shoots. It is no less certain that these 
things — the fall of Jerusalem, and later the 
end of the world — will follow closely on the 
signs I have just told you about." 

Yer. 32.— Verily I say nnto yon, This 
generation shall not pais away, till all hs 
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is: 



falfllled. In the interpretatioD of this verse, 
a TOTBe wbich baa occasioDed much per- 
)>lexity to students, any non-natural sense 
for ** generation '* (ytvtd), such as being an 
equiValent for the Christian Church (Origen 
and Ghrysoetom) or the human race (Jerome) 
moat be at once set aside. Ttvtd (generation) 
denotes longhlv a period of thirty to forty 
years. Tbns tne words of the Lord here 
simply asserted that within thirty or forty 
years all he had been particularly detailing 
wonld be folOlled. Now, the burden of bis 
propbeoy had been the destruction of the 
city and temple, and the signs they were 
to look for as immediately prccediug this 
great catastrophe. This was the plain and 
kimple answer to their question of ver. 7, 
which asked ** when these things should come 
to pass." The words he had added relative 
to the coming of the Son of man ^d not 
belong to the formal answer, but were 
spoken in passing. This mighty advent 
the Lord alladed to as probably a very 
remote event — an event certainly to bo post- 
poned, to use bis own words, ** until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." Not so 
the great catastrophe involving the ruin of 
Jerusalem and the temple, the prophecy 
concerning which occupied so much of the 
Lord's reply. That lay in the immediate 
future; that would happen in tlie lifetime 
of some of those standing by. Before forty 
Years had elapsed the city and temple, now 
lying before them in all its strength and 
beauty, would have disappeared. 

Ver. S3.— Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass away. 
A general conclusion to the whole prophecy. 
** No word of mine," said the Master, "will 
ever pass away unfulfilled. Some of you 
will even live to see the terrible fulfilment 
of the first part of these utterances. All 
that mighty pile of buildings called Jeru- 



salem will pass away, but my words which 
told of their coming ruin will remain. All 
this vast creation, earth, and stars will dis- 
appear in their turn, but these sayings of 
mine, which predict their future passing 
away into nothingness, will outlive both 
earth and heaven." 

Ver. 34. — And take heed to yoorselves. 
The Master ended his discourse with an 
earnest practical reminder to his disciples 
to live ever with the sure expectation of his 
return to judgment. As for those who heard 
him then, conscious of the oncoming doom of 
the city, temple, and people, with the solemn 
procession of signs heralding the impending 
ruin ever before their eyes, no passions or 
cares of earth surely would hinder them from 
living the brave, pure life worthy of his 
servants. As for coming genen^tions — for 
the warning voice of Jesus here is equally 
addressed to them— they too must watch 
for another and far more tremendous ruin 
falling upon their homes than ever fell upon 
Jerusalem. The attitude of his people in 
every age must be that of the '* watcher " 
till he come, 

Ver. 37.— And in the daytime he was 
teaching in the temple; and at night he 
went out, and abode in the mount that is 
called the Mount of Olives. This brief 
picture of the last days of public work is 
retrospective. This was how our Lord spent 
**Palm Sunday" and the Monday and 
Tuesday of the lost week. The prophetic, 
discourse reported in this twenty-first cbapti r 
was, most probably, spoken on the afternoon 
of Tuesday. After Tuesday evening ho 
never entered the temple as a public Teacher 
again. Wednesday and Thursday were 
spent in retirement. Thursday evening he 
returned* to the city to eat the last Passover 
with his own. 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 4. — Worth in the estimate of wisdom. What is the real worth of a human 
action ? Surely, to us who are acting every wakeful hour of life, a very serious ques- 
tion. How shiUl we decide that an action of ours is worthy or unworthy, and what is 
the standard by which we shall estimate the comparative excellence of worthy deeds? 
Our text gives us one principle by which to judge. There are, however, two others 
which are essentially Christian, that should be placed in the foreground. Acts are 
worthy — 

I. As THEY ARE USEFUL ; as they lend to promote well-beinj;. And here we should 
note that their usefulness is greater : 1. As they affect character rather than circum- 
stance. 2. As they are free from drawback ; for the usefulness of many a course of 
action is the difiference between the intentional good and the incidental evil that is 
wrought. S, As they are permanently influential and therefore reproductive. Many 
a deed, being done, is done with ; it has no appreciable results ; but many another is 
as seed in the soil — there is a fruitful harvest to be reaped from it in the after-time. 

IL AcooRDiNO TO THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THEY ARE DONE. If uscful things are done 
in the spirit of rivalry, or for the pur^x^se of display, or in the hope of social or material 
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romuDeratioD, their worth in God's sight is nothing or next to nothing. If they are 
done to honour and to please Jesus Christ, or prompted by pure benevolence, or in the 
spirit of filial obedience, they have a real worth and are the objects of Divine approvaL 
But the teaching of our text is that actions are worthy — 

III. Measubed bt THEiB UNSELFISHNESS. If at heart they are selfish, then in the 
judgment of God they are without virtue ; in proportion to their (generosity, and that is 
to say, to their costliness, they are beautiful, and even noble. 1. The gift of money. The 
widow's mite was more in the sight of God than the rich men's gold ; and it was so 
because they gave of their abundance a siim the loss of which they would not feel — a 
sum that entailed no reduction of their comfort and constituted no sacrifice at all ; but 
she gave all that she had — a sum she would miss much, a truly geuerons sacrifice. 
How often we applaud the donation of some hundreds of pounds, when the ten shillings 
contributed by some struggling worker has a higher place in the heavenly ledger! 2. 
'ITie gift of time. The man whose easy circumstances allow him to give much time to 
religion or philanthropy may be less worthy and may be making a really smaller 
contribution than he who, pressed hard by pecuniary obligations and having a heavy 
burden of family responsibility to carry, yet squeezes a few hours from toilful days to 
lend a helping hand to the cause of Christ and of man. The horm tubtcedvm &re of 
more account than many leisure days. 3. Active service in the field of Christian labour. 
Some men are so constituted that they can render service in th^ pulpit, on the plat- 
form, in the class-room, almost without cost; they can speak without previous prepara- 
tion and without subsequent exhaustion. But others can only serve at much cost 
to themselves ; their strength is taxed to be ready for the hour of opportunity, they 
expend themselves freely in the act of utterance or in the outpouring of sympathy, 
and they know what the miseries of prostration mean. A slight service, as reckoned 
by the time-table or the census, on the part of these latter may be more than equal to 
very prominent and much-appreciated work rendered by the former. 4. Tfie sacrifice 
of life. It might seem that those who gave their life for their Lord or for their kind 
were all offering a gift of the same value. But not so. Life has very dififerent values 
at different stages. It is comparatively little for the man who has spent his days 
and his powers to surrender the short and uninteresting remainder; it is much for 
the young man who has all the pleasures and prizes of life within his reach to part 
with the bright, inviting future in order to serve his fellows ; the deed is nobler, for 
the sacrifice is neater. (1) Let us take care that we do not judge by the appearance 
only, or we shall be unjust. (2) Let us be sure that every true act of worthy service 
is appreciated and will be owned of Christ. — C. 

Vers. 6, 6. — The destructible and the indestructible. We have our Lord's own 
authority for comparing the temple with a human being (John ii. 19). He, how- 
ever, compared it with his body ; we may without any impropriety make the compari- 
son with a human spirit — with the man himself. We look at it in regard to its 
destructiblenesa, 

I. The building itself, and oqe being itself. The temple was the pride and 
the delight of every Jew. Among other things that gratified him, he rejoiced in ils 
strength ; he felt that it was secure. Generations of men would come and go, but 
that building would remain. Built of the most durable materials, it would defy the 
action of the elements; placed in the strong city and guarded with such ramparts, the 
enemy would assail it in vain. Where it then stood, there after many centuries it 
would be found. But the Jew was wrong ; already those elements were at work which 
would bring on the fatal conflict, and that generation was not to pass (ver. 33) until 
that glorious fabric should be cast down and ** not one stone left upon another." A 
very slight thing in comparison with such a great and imposing structure seems a 
human being How easily destroyed 1 '* crushed before the moth ; " '* destroyed between 
the morning and the evening." Tet is there within the compass of the smallest aad 
feeblest man that which is more lasting than the temple, that which will survive the 
strongest structure that art or nature ever reared. Not that the human soul is aboo- 
Uitely indestructible : *' He can create and he [can] destroy it." But it is created and 
intended /or immortality. And if only it be on the side of truth and in the service of 
God — in "Christ Jesus, it is destined for immortality; it will survive the strongest 
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temples and tbe most impregnable castles ; no wrath of roan, no lapse and wear of time, 
DO shock of material forces, can destroy it ; it is indestructible. 

n. Its stbenoth akd beauty, and oub own. Tbe temple was "adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts." But strong as these massive stones were, and carefully as 
those gifts were guarded, the day came, and came in the experience of that very 
generation, when not one stone was left upon another, and nothing of the exquisite 
offerings was preserved ; everything perished in the fire or was ploughed up by the ruth- 
less share. Kow, there is one thing which no fire can consume and no violence shatter 
— a tpirUuaUy strong and apiritucUly heauti/ul character ; a holy and lovely character 
root^ in Christ and sustained by his indwelliug Spirit. Buildings massive and solid, 
fortunes large and brilliant, kingdoms fortified by great armies aud costly navies, — these 
may be broken to pieces and perish. But the character of a Christian man, who is 
simply loyal to his Master, cannot be broken. Character that is not rooted in faith and 
that is not sustained by devotion may fall and be broken, and great and sad is the fall 
of it. But (1) let a man build on the foundation which is laid for it, even Jesus Christ; 
(2) let him abide in Christ by a living faith ; (3) let him seek the continual sustenance 
of the Spirit of God ; — and no opposing or wasting forces will touch him to harm him. 
The strength and beauty of his character will remain, will become stronger and fairer 
with the passing years, will be the object of commendation when the eye of the great 
Judge shall rest upon them at last. — C. 

Ver. 13. — Afterwards. '* No chasteninjij for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth t}ie peaceable fruit of righteousness." 
Uonceming any course we take the question how it affects us now is not so important 
as is the question to what it leads, or, in the words of the text, " to what it turns." 
And while that which is very pleasant often " turns to " much that is painfuB and 
bitter, or even shameful (see Rev. x. 10), on the other hand, that which is very trying 
and even saddening at the time often " turns to" an issue that is full of honour and of 
joy. The context suggests that — 

L Pebskcution turns to testimony — to a most valuable proof of sincerity and 
faithfulness. When a man endures the blows and buffetings of the cruel hand of the 
persecutor, " we know the proof ojf him ; " we write him down a true, loyal, noble 
servant of Christ. To how many men, not of the earliest age only but of all ages, has 
this steadfastness in the hour of trial been accepted by us as a '* testimony " of the 
very greatest worth, so that their names are treasured by us as those of men that have 
done highest honour to their race! And their martyr-sufiferings have turned to a 
testimony in the heavenly country; they have gained for them there the commenda- 
tion of their Lord and the greeting of their glorified brethren. When, from " wandering 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth," the persecuted 
Christians of Madagascar came forth to be welcomed by those who were then living 
imder a kindly rule, they were greeted as such faithful and heroic men deserved to 
be ; their persecution had turned into a testimony. In a similar way we may say that— 

II. Toil turns into achievement. The toil of the desk, of the field, of the shop, 
of the f&ctory, may be hard and wearisome ; our back may bend beneath our burden ; 
our mind may be strained to its utmost capacity of continuance ; but let us take courage 
and work on at our task ; further on is the precious p:oal of achievement ; after a while 
we shall look with unspeakable satisfaction on the work that has been done, the result 
that has been reached. 

III. Privation turns into enrichment. Sad and serious indeed are the privations, 
the losses, which are suffered when men are suddenly reduced in their temporal posses- 
sions, or when they are bereaved of near relatives or most intimate friends, i et is 
there something more than compensation when the loss of the one leads, as it has 
often led, to the enrichment of the soul, by its finding refuge in God and in his service ; 
or when the loss of the other has brought to the soul the fulness of the sympathy ami 
friendship of Jesus Christ ; privation has turned to enrichment. 

IV. Service turns into rule. The soldier in the ranks becomes an officer of the 
army; the apprentice becomes the master; by long and faithful service in any one 
of the fields of human activity we prepare to rule. Thus is it in the spiritual realm. 
Obedience to Divine law turns into a perfect self-command, which i» another name 
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for liberty. And a lifelong service of Jesus Christ will turn to an occupancy of that 
heavenly sphere for which our fidelity shall have fitted us; the ** faithful and wise 
servant" his Lord will " make ruler over all his goods *' (Matt. xxiv. 45 — 47). Faithful 
Bervice here ** turns to " happy and helpful rule hereafter. 

V. Patient waiting turns to blissful participation. Some souls hare much 
waiting for the hour of deliverance, for '* the redemption of our body;" it is a weary 
and a trying time. To " learn to wait " is the hardest of all lessons. But though tht? 
night seem very long, the morning will come in time ; and if the steadfast soul wait 
patiently the holy will of God, the Ion;; endurance shall turn to a full and joyous par- 
ticipation in the glory that is to be revealed — the ** glorious liberty of the children of 
God."— C. 

Vers. 14 — 19. — Inevitable trial and unfailing resources. Here we have one more 
illustration of the faithfulness of Jesus Christ toward his aix)stle8. So far was he from 
encournging in them the thought that their path would be one of easy conquest and 
delightful possession, that he was frequently warning them of a contrary experience. 
It was not his fault if they failed to anticipate hardship and suffering in the near 
future ; he told them plainly that his service meant the cross, with all its pain and 
shame. In reference to the apostles of our Lord, we have here — 

I. The severity op the trials that were before them. Jesus Christ hnd 
already indicated the fact that fidelity to his cause would entail severe loss and trial ; 
here he goes into detail. Ho says that it will include : 1. General execration. They 
would be "hated of all men." This is a trial of no small severity; to move amon;; 
men as if we were unworthy of their fellowship ; to be condemned, to be despised, to 
be shunned by all men ; to be the object of universal reprobation ; — this is a blow which, 
if it " breaks no bones," cuts into the spirit and wounds the heart with a deep injur)'. 
Fidelity to their Master and to their mission would entail this. 2. Desertion and 
treachery on the jiart of their own friends and kindred, (Ver. 16.) Very few 8orrow!« 
can be more piercing, more intolerable, than desertion by our own family, than betrayal 
by our dearest friends; it is the last and worst calamity when "our own familiar friend 
lifts up his heel against us." Those who abandoned the old faith, or rather the 
Pharisaic version of it, and who followed Christ had to be prepared for this domestic 
and social sorrow. 3. Death, (Ver. 16.) 

II. The unfailing resources on which they coui^d depend. 1. Everything they 
suffered would be endured for the sake of Jesus Christ ; all would be " for my Name's 
sake " (ver. 17). We know how the thought that they were experiencing wrong and 
undergoing shame for Christ's sake could not only alleviate, not only dissipate sorrow, 
but even turn it into joy (see Acts v. 41 ; Phil. i. 29). To suffer for Christ's sake 
could give a thrill of sacred joy such as no pleasures could possibly afford. 2. They 
would have the shield of the Master's power (ver. 18). Not a hair of their head should 
perish until he allowed it. That mighty Friend who had kept them in perfect safety, 
though enemies were many and fierce, would be as near to them as ever. His presence 
would attend them, and no shaft should touch them which he did not wish to hurt 
them. 3. They should have the advantage of his animating Spirit (vers. 14, 16). 
Whenever wisdom or utterance should be needed, the Spirit of Christ would put 
thoughts into their mind and words into their lips. His animating power should be 
upon them, should dwell within them. 4. They should triumph in the end; not, 
indeed, by martial victories, but by unyielding loyalty. " In patience " (in persistency 
in the right course) " they would possess their souls." Losing their life in noble martyr- 
dom, they would save it (ch. ix. 24) ; loving their life, they would lose it ; but ** hating 
their life in this world, they would keep it unto life eternal " (John xii. 25). The 
bright promise of an unfading crown might cheer them on their way, and help them to 
piu'sue without flagging the path of devoted loyalty. 

Application. I. ibimilar trials await the faithful now. The dislike, the aversion, 
the opposition, of some, if not the active and strong hatred of all ; the opposition, 
perhaps quiet enough, and yet keen and injurious enough, of our own friends or 
relatives; loss, struggle, suffering, if not fatal consequences of enmity. Downright 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, tenacity and intensity of conviction, usually carry persecution 
and trial with them. 2. We have the same resources the apostles had. (1) The constant, 
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Bustaining, inspiring sense that we are enduring all for Christ our Saviour — for him who 
suffered all things for us. (2) His protecting care. (3) His indwelling, upholding 
Spirit. (4) The strong assurance that he will cause us to triumph, that he will help 
us to be faithful unto death, and will then give us the crown of life ; that by '* patieut 
continuance in well-doing" (patience, perseverance) we shall have ''eternal life" 
(shall possess our souls).---C. 

Ver. 28. — The second redemption, " Lift up your heads ; for your redemption draweth 
nigh." Jesus Christ led his disciples to think that beyond the redemption which he 
was working out for them, and subseauent to it in time, was another great deliverance 
which should prove of unspeakable value to them. This is true now of our discipleship ; 
we look for and we sorely need a second redemption. 

I. Its character. It is not, like the first, distinctively and purely spiritual. 
That 1008 ; men were yearning for a political revolution and redemption. But the 
kingdom of heaven was not to be "of this world;" it was to be wholly inward and 
spiritual ; it was to be our redemption from sin and restoration to the favour and the 
likeness of our Divine Father. But the second redemption is not distinctively and 
primarily that of the soul ; it is to be " the redemption of our body " (Rom. viii. 23). 
It will have a gracious and beneficent effect, a redeeming and elevating influence, upon 
the soul ; but in the first instance it is a redemption from a troublous and tryin^; 
condition ; it is being taken away, by the appearance of Christ, in the providence of 
God, from a state in which happy service is almost impossible ; it is a removal from 
storm to calm, from hostile to friendly forces, from turbulence to serenity ; from hard 
conflict, or tense anxiety, or painful sufferinsr, to "the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God." It is a blessed and merciful change from unfavourable to favouralle 
conditions. 

II. OuB HUMAN NEED OF IT. We are not of this world, we who have been redeemed 
by Jesus Christ and renewed by the Spirit of God. And we may be nobly, even 
grandly, victorious over it, being "always caused to triumph" by that Divine Spirit 
that dwells within u»y and " strengthens us with all might." Yet are we actually, and 
by universal experience, seriously affected by it, and we suffer many things as we 
pass through it. We may suffer, as the early Christians did (to whom these words 
were addressed), from persecution, and thereby be made " most miserable " (1 Cor. xv. 
19). Our life may be made worthless, or worse than worthless, to us by tha cruelties 
of our fellow-men. Or we may suffer so much from privation of privilege, or from the 
struggles of daily life, or from grief and disappointment, or from a bteadily advancing 
decrepitude, that we may earnestly long for this second redemption, the redemption of 
our body. We may l>e in sore need of its approach, of its presence. 

in. Its kindly shadow. It will then be much to us, perhaps everything, that our 
redemption draweth niyh. 1. It is something that at any moment we may be within 
a step of the heavenly sphere; for anything we know, Christ may be about to ssy 
concerning us, " This day ye shall be with me in Paradise." 2. It is more that we may 
be confident that a life of holy activity will rapidly pass away and bring us to the day 
of rest and of reward. 3. It is very much indeed that the duration of the blessed 
future will prove to bo such that any number of years of earthly trouble will be 
nothing in comparison. 4. It is also a truth full of hope and healing that every day 
spent in faithful service or patient waiting brings us that distance nearer to the blessed- 
ness that lies beyond. 

•* We nightly pitch our moving tent 
A day's march nearer home.*' 

Beneath the varied and heavy burdens of time we are fain to bow our heads; but we 
shall lift them up with strength and eager-hearted expectation as we realize that 
every step forward is a step onward to the heavenly horizon.— C. 

Ver. 33. — The immortality of Christian truth. These striking words suggest to us — 

L Christ's conscious connection with the Eternal Father. H£& there n^t 

been in him a profound and abiding conficiousness that, in a sense far transcending our 

own experience, God dwelt in him and he in God, these words would have been wholly 
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iadefensible ; they would have been in the last degree immodest. Proceeding from anj 
other than the Son of God himself, they would have simply repelled us, and would have 
cast grave discredit on every other utterance from the same lips. It was because he 
was Divine, and felt the authority which his Divinity conveyed, that he could and did 
use such words as these without any trace of assumption ; without violating that 
*' meekness and lowliness of heart" which he claimed to possess — the possession of which 
neither friend nor enemy has attempted to dispute. 

IL ThK FERMANEKCE of TBUTH COMPABED with the TRANSITORIKESS OF MATTSB. 

It is only in a limited and figurative sense that we can speak of material things as 
eternal. The hour will come when they will perish; indeed, they are perishing as we. 
speak. The immovable rocks, the everlasting bills, are being disintegrated by sun and 
rain ; the fixed earth rises and falls ; the '* changeless rivers *' are cutting new courses 
for their waters. Only truth abides ; it is only the words in which the thought of the 
Eternal is expressed that do not pass away. Fashions do not touch it with their 
finger; revolutions do not overthrow it; dispensations leave it in its integrity. Wo 
look particularly at — 

III. The IMMORTALITY OF THE THOUGHTS OF Chbist. 1. We have found him a 
true Prophet. Events have happened accordinor to his word. 2. We are finding him 
to be the Divine Teacher of truth to-day. He has that to say to us which, in our 
better moods and worthier moments, we hunger and thirst to hear. In his deathless 
words there are still treasured for us salvation from our sin, comfort in our sorrow, 
sanctity in our joy, strength in our struggle, companionship in our loneliness, and peace 
and hope in our decline and death. Unto whom shall we go if we sit at his feet no 
longer r 3. We shall find him the Source of truth in the after-life. Death will not 
make his words less true, even of it makes some of them less apphcable than they are 
here and now. ' Uis thoughts will never lose their hold upon our heart, never cease to 
affect and shape our course. Tbe truths which Jesus spake eighteen centuries ago 
will beautify our life and bless our spirit in the furthest epochs and the highest spheres 
of the heavenly world. (I) If we would render the truest service to ourselves, we shall 
do our utmost to fill our minds with the thoughts of Christ ; for these will prepare us 
for any and every condition, here or hereafter, in which we can possibly be placed. 
(2) If we would serve our race most effectively, we shall consider in how many ways 
we can impress his thoughts upon the minds of men and weave them into the institu- 
tions of the world. And we shall find, at any rate, these three : (a) The testimony of 
a Christian life. (6) The utterance, in public or in private, of Christian doctrine, (c) 
The support of Christian institutions. — C. 

Ver. 34. — Christian and unchristian carefulness. Take care not to be overtaken 
and overweighted by care is the simple and intelligible paradox of the text ; in other 
words, have a wise care lest you have much care that is unwise. There is a carefulness 
that is eminently godly and worthy, the absence of which is not only faulty and 
dangerous, but even guilty and fatal ; but there is another carefulness which is an excess, 
a wrong, an injury in the last degree. 

L A wise obdination of God. Surely it is in pure kindness to us that God has 
ordained that if we will not work neither shall we eat ; that possession and enjoyment 
involve though tfulness and activity on our part. To be provided with everything we 
could wish for without the necessity for habitual consideration as well as regular exertion 
is found to be hurtful, if not positively disastrous to the spirit. The necessity for care, 
in the sense of a thoughtful provision for this life, involves two great blessings. I. The 
formation of many homely but valuable virtues — the cultivation of the intelh»ct, fore- 
thought, diligence, sobriety of thought and conduct, regularity of daily habits, the 
practice of courtesy, and the avoidance of offence, etc. 2. The practice of piety ; there 
18 perhaps no better field in which we can be serving God than in that of our daily 
duties as citizens of this world. Whether it be the counting-house, the desk, tbe 
fkctory, the shop, the home, the school, — in each and in all of these there is a constant 
opportunity for remembering and doing the will of God ; there will true and genuine 
godliness find a field for its exercise and its growth. 

II. ^Occasion fob filial tbubt. Care, in the sense of anxiety, about our temporal 
afiairs is an evil to be met and mastered by Christian thought. Christ has said to us^ 
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** Take no thousjht [be not anxious] for your life " (Matt. vi. 25) ; Paul writes, '* Be 
careful [anxious] for nothing," etc. (Pliil. iv. 6) ; Peter says, " Casting all your care 
upon him ; for he careth for you " (1 Pet. v. 7). Clearly our Christian duty is to do 
our best with head and hand, by thought fulness and diligence, to ask for God's' direc- 
tion and blessing, and then to put our trust in him, resting humbly but confidently on 
his Word of promise. This is a promise where there is much occasion for filial trust- 
fulness. When the way is dark we must not yield to an unspiritual anxiety, but rise 
to a holy, childlike faith in our heavenly Father. 

III. A SPHERE FOR DETERMINED UMiTATiON. The great and the growing temptation 
is to fill our lives and hearts with the affairs of time. No more needful or seasonable 
counsel could be given us than this of our Lord, " Take heed to yourselves, lest your 
hearts be overcharged with . . . the cares of this life." Undue and unwise carefulness about 
these mundane interests does two evil things : it wears out that which is good — good 
health, good spirits, good temper ; and it shuts out that which is best — ^for it excludes 
the worship and tbe direct service of God ; it leaves no time for devout meditation, for 
profitable and instructive reading, for religious exercises, for Christian work. It 
shuts men up to the lesser and lower activities; it dwarfs their life, it starves their 
soul ; they '* lose their life itself for the sake of the means of living." Two things are 
requisite, requiring a very firm and vigorous hand. 1. To resist the temptation to 
enlarge our worldly activities when such enlargement means spiritual shrinkage, as it 
very often does. 2. To insist upon it that ttie cares of life shall not exclude daily 
communion with God and the culture of the soul. If we do not exhibit thii wise 
care against the unwise carefulness, we shall (1) displease our Divine Lord by our 
disobedience; (2) sacrifice ourselves to our circumstances; (3) be unready for the 
advancing future ; " that day will come upon us unawares," and we shall not be 
** worthy to stand before the Son of man " (see next homily). — C. 

Ver. 36. — Standing before Chriat. ** Watch . . . and pray that ye may be accounted 
worthy ... to stand before the Son of man." What is involved in this worthiness ? 
It must include our being — 

L Prepared to give account to him. We know that we shall have to do that 
(Rom. xiv. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 10) ; and we must exf^ect, when we do stand before the 
Judge, to account to Jesus Christ for (1) tbe relation which we have voluntarily 
Bustaiued to himself — how we have received his invitation, and with what fulness 
we have accepted him as the Kedeemer, the Friend, the Lord of our heart and life ; 
(2) the way in which we have served him since we cnlled ourselves by his Name— r 
i,e. how closely we have followed him, how obedient we have been to his command* 
ments, how earnest and faithful we have showed ourselves in his cause; in fact, how 
true and loyal we have proved to be as his servants here. 

IL Conformed to his likeness. Will not our Lord expect to find those who pro- 
fessed to be his disciples, who had access to so many and such great privileges, stand 
before him such as he lived and died to make them f We . know what that is. '* He 
cave himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity ; " he has " called us to holiness ; " 
he came and wrought his work in order that he might make us to be in our spirit and 
character the children of God, bearing our heavenly Father's image. He will there- 
fore look to those who stand before him as his redeemed ones for : 1. Purity of heart ; 
the abhorrence of all that is evil, and love for that which is good and true and pure. 
2. A loving spirit ; a spirit of unselfishness, of devotedness, of generosity, of tender 
solicitude for the well-being of others. 3. Reverence and consecration of heart to Hod, 

III, Ready for the heavenly sphere. To " stand before " the king meant to be 
ready to fulril his royal behest, prepared to do at once and to do effectively whatever 
he might require. To stand before our Divine Sovereign means to be ready to do his 
bidding, to execute his commandments as he shall employ us in his heavenly service. 
We naturally and rightly hope that be will entrust us with the most honourable 
errands, will appoint us to elevated posts, will charge us with noble occupations that 
will demand enlarged ability and that will contribute great things to his cause and 
kingdom. We may be sure that the devoted and faithful discnarge of our duties here 
will prove the best preparation for celestial activity and usefulness. He that is faithful 
in a few things now wUl be made ruler over many things hereafter. He who puts out 

LUKE. — U. 
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his talents here will he found worthy to stand hefore the King, and to he employed hy 
him in hroad and hlessed spheres of service there. If we would he " accounted worthy " 
to do this, we must " watch and pray." 1. We must spend much time with God — ^in the 
study of his will and in supplication for the quickening influences of his Spirit. 2. We 
must often examine our own hearts, ohserving our progress or retrogression, ready for 
the act of penitence, or of praise, or of reconsecration as we find ourselves declining. 
We must also ohserve the forces that are around us, and distinguish carefully between 
the hostile and the friendly, between those which make for folly and for sin and those 
which lead up to wisdom and to righteousness. — C. 

Vers. 5 — 38. — Preliminaries of the second advent. It would seem that, as an 
interlude amid his diligent teaching in Jerusalem, Jesus and the disciples, on their way 
back to Bethany, had paused on the Mount of Olives and contemplated the temple. 
The building was a superb one, and so well put tos^ether that the disciples and people 
generally believed it would last till doomsday. Hence, amid their admiration for the 
eorgeous pile, came their question about the end of the world, which would, they 
believed, synchronize with that of the temple. Now, our Lord, while prophesying its 
destruction, warns them not to be mistaken about times and signs. 

L OuB Lord warns the disciples aqaikst false alarms. (Yen. 7 — ^9.) He 
indicates that many false Messiahs will arise, declaring their Messiahship and the speedy 
approach of the end. They are to be for the most part of the military type, for this 
was the kind of Messiah Israel wanted. The result will of necessity be ** wars and 
tumults.** But the disciples ought not to be alarmed at these mere preliminaries. The 
end would not be '* immediately " (Revised Version). It is well known that between 
our Lord's time and the destruction of Jerusalem quite a number of military and 
mushroom Messiahs arose, '* making confusion worse confounded." They were only 
the outcome of the people*s false hopes, and of no prophetic import. 

IL The disciples, as thrir Lord*8 witnesses, would experience both fersecu- 
TioKB AND inspirations. ( Vcrs. 10—19.) And here the Lord states that persecution of 
his people would precede national and natural troubles. War, earthquake, and pestilenc 
would be the providential judgment upon unrighteous persecution. But the persecuted 
witnesses should receive the inspiration needful to speak resistlessly. They might he 
betrayed and martyred, but no real injury would overtake them. ** There shall not 
an hair of your head perish." In this remarkable deliverance of our Lord about perse- 
cution he implies that his people are really imperishahle. The world might do its best 
to annihilate them by fire and sword; their bones might be scattered, no marble tells 
whither ; but the Lord who loves and prizes his people*s dust will reorganize the 
scattered remains, and demonstrate how absolutely imperishable his people are. Hence 
he urges patience. ** In your patience,** he declares, " ye shall win your souls." So 
that it was a most wonderful preparation of these marked men for martyrdom and all 
preceding tribulation. Were we more dependent on Divine inspirations, we should be 
more calm and influential before a hostile world. 

III. The destruction of Jerusalem is distinctlt foretold as an instance 
OF deserved vengeance. (Vers. 20 — 24.) And here the Lord gives his people 
directions to escape from the doomed city as soon as they should see the armies gather- 
ing round it. The siege was drawn upon it by no misconduct of theirs, but by the 
misconduct of their enemies : why, therefore, should the Christians lay down their lives 
for a false policy and cause ? Their duty was, if possible, to escape. He also hints at 
the horrors of the siege, and how mothers with their infant children would suffer 
terribly. The issue of the investment would be the slaughter of multitudes and ths 
exile of the rest. The Jews became wanderers and exiles from that moment. 

** Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast. 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest I 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave I " 

rV. Bedbuption vat be discerned ab drawing nioh. (Vers. 25—38.) Onr 
Lord indicates that distress of nations, perplexity, and ffdnt-hearteduefis through foar 
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will precede his second comin?. But hiR people need be no sharers in this fear. So far 
from this, as soon as the judgment-signs bezin they are to lift up their he^d^, assured 
that redemption is drawing nigh. The outlook may be wintry for the world, but it is 
summer for the saints of God. And here we may notice : 1. The parable of the spring 
trees, (Vers. 29, 30.) Our Lord reminds the disciples that every spring, in the buds 
and shoots of the vai ious trees there is the promise of tbe summer. The progress is 
gradual, yet noticeable. In the same way his people are to look for the signs of coming 
summer, and to manifest a hopeful spirit in beautiful contrast to the despairing spirit of 
the world. 2. The imperishable character of the Christian stock. (Vers. 31 — 53.) All 
the world's opposition and persecution will not annihilate the Christian stock. As the 
martyrs fall before their persecutors, it is only to summon fresh witnesses for the 
Master from the ranks of their enemies. The Christian stock abides. There need be 
no fear. Let this be left to the unbelieving world. 

V. Thb Lobd's people ought consequently to be watching and pbating por 
THE advent. (Vers. 34 — 38.) And in the conclusion of this discourse our Lord 
clearly indicates: 1. That it is possible to escape the judgments which are coming on the 
earth before the advent For there is no merit in allowing one's self to be involved in 
Judgments which others by their unbelief have invited. It is our duty to escape, if 
possible, the catastrophe. 2. It can only be by a watchful and prayerful spirit, Self- 
mdnlgence, everything that would dull our sense of the impeuding advent, must be 
avoided. It is to come as a thief and a snare upon those that dwell on the face of the 
whole earth. Hence the imperative necessity of watching. And it is prayer which 
will help us in our watching. We must wrestle with the coming King, that he may 
count us worthy to escape the world's judgments and to stand before him. 3. How 
areat a privilege it wUl be to be permitted to stand in the presence of the Son of man I 
!No such privilege is afiforded even by the greatest of earthly kings. It becomes us, 
therefore, to be in downright earnest about this privilege, and by persevering prayer to 
secure it. 

VI. OUB IX)BD GAVE THE DI8CIPLEB THE EXAMPLE OF THE WATCHFUL PBATER 

BSQUIBSD. (Vers. 37, 38.) For it would seem that, in the closing days, the people 
came so early to the temple to be taught, that he could not go as far as Bethany to 
spend the night. He went out, therefore, at nightfall to the Mount of Olives, and 
spent the night-watches more in prayer than in sleep. He was showing what persever- 
ing prayer in the crises of history must be. Let our Lord's Gethsemane habits call 
each of us to privacy and patient prayer such as will alone secure the proper public 
spirit.— B. M. £ 
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Ver. 1— ch. xxiiL 56.— The Last Pass- 

OTXB. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Short explanatory introdue- 
tion, 

Ver. 1. — How tlie Feast of Unleavened 
Bread drew nigh, which is called the Fass- 
orer. These words show that many of the 
readers for whom this Gospel was intended 
were foreigners, who were unacquainted 
with Jewish terms such as the ** Pass- 
over.** Passover (rh ird<rx(h "DD) means, 
literally, ** a passing.** The feast so named 
commemorated the manner in which the 
chosen people were spared in Egypt when 
the destroying angel of the Lord passed 
over all Israelitiah houses, which had been 
sprinkled with tbe blood of the lamb, voith- 
oui slaying the firstborn. Dr. Farrar sug- 
gests that the Greek word wiax^ ^ * 



transliteration, with a sort of alliterative 
allusion to the Greek ira(rx»t **I suffer.** 
This greatest and most important of the 
Jewish feasts, which ever brought a great 
host of pilgrims to Jerusalem, was kept in 
the first month of the Jewish year (Nisan), 
from the 15th of the month, the day of full 
moon, to the 21st. Boughly, this corre- 
sponded to the end of our March. 

Ver. 2. — And the chief priests and scribes 
songht how they might kill him ; for Uiey 
feared the i»eople. The determination, long 
maturing, had, during the last few days of 
public teaching, been come to on the part 
of the Sanhedrin. They had determined to 
put the dangerous public Teacher to death. 
The bitter hatred on the part of the Jewish 
rulers had been gradually growing in in- 
tensity during the two years and a half of 
the public ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The raising of Lazarus seems to have finally 
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decided the fi;overniDg body with as little 
delay as possible to compass the Reformer's 
death. The temporary withdrawal of the 
Lord after the great miracle deferred their 
purpose for a st-ason ; after, however, a re- 
tirement for a few weeks, Jesus appeared 
again, shortly before the Passover, and 
taught publicly in the temple, at a season 
when Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims 
arriving for the great feast Never had his 
teaching excited such interest, never had 
it stirred up such burning: opposition as at 
this juncture. This decided the Jewish 
rulers to carry out their design on the life 
of the GalilsBan Teacher with as little delay 
as possible. The only thing that per- 
plexed them was how this could safely be 
accomplished, owing to the fayour in which 
he was held by the people, especially by 
the crowds of pilgrims from the provinces 
then in Jerusalem. 

Vers. 3 — 6. — Judtu Iteariot betrays hii 
Master, Then entered Satan into Judas 
fnmamed Itoarlot, being of the number of 
the twelve. And he went hii way, and 
oommnned with the chief priests and captains, 
how he might betray him unto them. And 
they were fflad. This was their chance. 
In the very heart of the Galila^an Teacher's 
own company a traitor showed himself, oue 
who knew well the plans of his l^Iaster. 
WHtb his help the Sanhedrin and the 
priestly parry would be enabled to effect 
the arrest privately. They then must trust 
to Roman jealousy to help them to carry out 
their evil deeign. The expression, ** Then 
entered Satan into Judas,'' is a strong one, 
and definitely shows that, in the opinion of 
these inspired compilers of the Gospeb*, there 
was a person who t)ore rule over the powers 
of evil. The character and history of the 
futhless friend of Jesus is mournfully in- 
teresting. For one to whom such splendid 
ohnnces were offered to fall so low, is an 
awful mystery. It is clear that the be- 
trayal was no sudden impulse. He set up 
■elf as the one object of all his thoughts, 
and followed Jesus because he believed 
that, in following him, he could best serve 
his own interests. His ambition was cruelly 
disappointed by his Master's gradual un- 
fulding his views respecting his kingdom, 
fchich was not to he of this world. He was 
■till further shocked by the undisguised 
announcement on the part of his Master, 
whoso greatness and power Judiis recog- 
nized from the first, that he would be re- 
jected by the nation, and even put to death. 
It has been suggested, as an explanation of 
the betrayal, that at the last he seems to have 
fancied that he could force the manifesta- 
tion of Christ's power by placing him in 
the hands of his enemies; out the accept- 
ance of a reward^ miserable though it 



was, seems to point to vulgar g^oed, and to 
the idea of making friends with the domi- 
nant party in the stato now that his 
Master evidently looked forward to a violent 
death, as the real motives of the betrayal 
The question has been asked whether 
Christ, in his choice of Judas as one of the 
twelve, read the inmost depths and issues 
of his character. Canon Westcott, in a pro- 
found note on John xiii. 18, writes *^that 
the records of the gospel lead us to believe 
that the Lord bad perfect human know- 
ledge realized in a human way, and there- 
fore limited in some sense, and separable 
in consciousness from his perfect Divioe 
omniscience. He knew the thoughts of 
men absolutely in their manifold possi- 
bilities, and yet as mnn, not in their actual 
futtire manifestation." These mysteries 
** underlie all religious life, and, indeed, all 
finite life — for finite being includes the 
possibility of sin and the possibility of 
fellowship between the Creator and the 
creature. . . . Thus we may be content to 
have this concrete mystery as an example — 
the most terrible example — of the issues of 
the two fundamental mysteries of human 
existence." 

Vers. 7—13.-7^6 diseipUs Peter and 
John are directed to prepare for the last 
Passover, 

Yer. 7. — Then came the day of unleavened 
bread. This was the Thureday, Nisan 13. 
On this afternoon all leaven was carefully 
and scrupulously put away; hence the 
name. 

Yer. 8. — Oo and prepare oa the FaMOver, 
that we may eat The three synoptists 
unite in describing this solemn meal, for 
which Peter and John were sent to raepare, 
as the ordinary Paschal Supper. But, on 
comparing the record of the same Supper 
given by St. John, we are irresistibly led to 
a different conclusion ; for we read that on 
the following day those who led Jesus into 
thePrsBtorium went not in themselves,** lest 
they should be defiled ; hut thai they mighi 
eat tJie Passover** (John xviii. 28) ; and again 
it is said of the same day, that ^ it was the 
preparation of the Passover" (John xix. 
14). So the time of the Supper is de- 
scribed by St. John (xiii. 1) as ** before the 
Feast of the Passover." It appears that our 
Lord was crucified on the 14th of Nisan, on 
the very day of the sacrifice of the Pcuchal 
Lambf a few hours befure the time of the 
Paschal Supper, and that his own Last 
Supper was eaten the night before, that is, 
twenty-four hours before the general time 
of eating the Passover Supper. The most 
venerable of the Fathers preserved this as 
a sacred tradition. So Justin Martyr : ** On 
the day of the Passover ye took him, and 
on the day of the Passover ye crucified him" 
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(*Diol. cum Trypho/ ch. iii.). To the 
same effect write Irenieus (*Adv. Hior.,' 
iv. 23) and TertuUian (*Ady. Judseos,* 
ch. 8). CleineDt of Alexandria is most 
definite: **The Lord did not eat liis last 
Passover on the legal day of the Passover, 
but on the previous day, the 13th, and 
Buffered on the day following, heing himself 
the Passover" (Frajoncnt from *Chron. 
Paschal.,' p. 14, odit. Dindorf). Hippolytus 
of Portus boiirs similar testimony. The 
question — as to whether the famous Last 
Supper was the actunl Passover Supper, or 
the anticipatory Paschal Feast, wliich we 
believe it to have been — is important ; for 
thus the language of St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 7), 
** Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us," 
is justified. ** The apostle regarded not the 
Last Supper, but the death of Christ, as the 
antitype of the Paschal sacrifice, and the 
eorrespondence of type and antitype would 
be incomplete unless the sacrifice of the 
Be<Ieemer took place at the time on which 
alone that of the Paschal lamb could 
legally be offered " (Dean Mansel). 

Ver. 9. — And they said unto him, Where 
wUt thon that we prepare 1 It is probable 
that the disciples, in asking this question, 
concluded that the Passover was to be eaten 
by them and their Master at the same time 
with the rest of the Jews on the following 
day: but our Lord gave directions for its 
being eaten the same evening. 

Yer. 10. — And he said unto them, Behold, 
when ye are entered into the city, there 
ihmll a man meet yon. The name of the 
man who should meet them was omitted-' 
purposely, think Tlieophylact and others, 
lest the place of meeting should be pre- 
maturely known to Judas. Bearing a pitcher 
of water. This would be an unusual sight 
in an Oriental city, where the water is drawn 
by women. It is probable that the ** man " 
whom the Master foretold John and Peter 
would meet, was tiie master of the house, 
who, according to the Jewish custom on the 
I3th of Nisan, be/ore the start appeared in the 
keavetiij had himself to go to the public 
fountain to diuw the water with which the 
unleavened bread for the Passover Feast 
was kneaded. 

Yer. 12. — And he shall show yon a large 
vpper room foxniahed: there make ready. 
The house which possessed so large an 
upper chamber must have been one of oon- 
siderable size, and evidently belonged to a 
man of some wealth and position, possibly 
to Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathiea. 
That it perhaps belonged to St. Mark's 
family has also been suggested. It had 
evidently been prepared beforehand for the 
pnrpO;<e of the feast, in obedience to a pre- 
vious direction of Jesus. **Furnishcd" (^<rTp«- 
fUwov) applies specially to carpets spread 



over the couches for the reception of guests. 
'*In this large upper chamber thus pre- 
pared," said the Lord, **niake the neces- 
sary arrnngemf nts for the Paschal Supper ; 
procuring and preparing the lamb, the un- 
leavened bread, the herbs, and other cus- 
tomary dishes." It seems probable tliat 
this ** large upper room," evidently belonging 
to a disciple, or at least to one friendly to 
Jesus, was the same room which, in the 
happier hours after the Resurrection, wit- 
nessed the appearance of the Risen to the 
eleven, and, later, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost 
Vers. 14— 38.— 2%« La$t Supper, 
Yer. 14. — And when the hour was eome, 
he tat down, and the twelve apostles with 
him. The preparation had been made in 
the ** large upper room," and the Lord and 
the twelve sat down, or rather reclined on 
the couches covered with carpets, the tubles 
before them laid with the dishes peculiar to 
the solemn Passover Supper, each dish 
telling its part of the old loved story of the 
great deliverance. There was the lumb 
the Paschal victim, and the bitter herbs, the 
unleavened bread and the reddish sweet 
conserve of fruits — commemorating, it is 
said, by its colour the hard labours of brick- 
making, one of the chief burdens of the 
Egyptian bondage — into whidi the Master 
dipped the sop, and gave it to the tmitor- 
apobtle (John xiii. 26). The Lord reclined, 
probably, at the middle table; St. John 
next to him ; St. Peter most likely on the 
other side ; and the others reclining in an 
order corresponding more or less closely 
with the threefold division of the twelve 
into groups of four. I'he Supper itself had 
its special forms and ceremonies, which the 
Lord transformed as they proceeded in such 
a way as to change it into the sacred Supper 
of the New Testament 

\'er. 15.— And he said unto them, With 
desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with yon before I suffer. This peculiar 
expression, *^ with desire," etc, is evidently 
a reproduction by St Luke of the Lord's 
very words repeated to him originally in 
Aramaic (Hebrew). They seem to be a 
touching apology or explanntion from him 
to his own, for thus anticipating the regular 
Passover Supper by twenty-four hours. He 
had been lunging with an intense longing 
to keep this last Passover with them : Firi 
as the dear human Friend who would make 
this his solemn last farewell. (Do not trs, 
when we feel the end is coming, long for 
a last communion with our dearest ones?) 
And. secondly^ as the Divine Matter who 
would gather up into a final discourse his 
most important, deepest teaching. We find 
this teacning especially reported by St John 
in his Gospel (xiii. — xviL). And thirdly. 
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as the Founder of a great religion^ he pur- 
posed, on this momcntoos occasion, transform- 
ing the most solemn festal gathering of the 
ancient Jewish people, which commemorated 
their f^resLiost deliverance, into a feast which 
should — as age sncceeded age— commemo- 
rate a far greater deliverance, not of the 
old chosen race only, but of every race under 
heaven. Tliese were three of the reasons 
why he hail desired so earnestly to eat this 
Passover with them. "To-morrow, at the 
usual hour, when the people cat their Pass- 
over, it will be too late for us." This he 
expresses in his own sad words, " he/ore I 
•uffer:' 

Vers. 16— 18.— For I My unto yon, I will 
not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of Ood. There was yet one 
other reason for the Master's special desire 
once more to eat the solemn Passover with 
his chosen disciples. Ho would, by some 
significant action and word, show that the 
great Jewish feast, for so many centuries 
the central act of the ritual observances 
under the Mosaic Law, from henceforth 
would be superseded by a new and a yet 
more solemn reli^ous rite. The Jewish 
Passover was to give place to the Christian 
sacrament. He, their Master, would with 
them share in the Passover meal that even- 
ing for the last time. The next time that 
be would partake would be still with them, 
but it would be in the kingdom of God, that 
is to say, in the Cliurch of God, which 
wns to be founded after his resurrection. 
The kingdom of God commenced with the 
resurrection of Jesus. The constant cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist commenced 
from that time; it is more than probable 
that our Lord partook of it, after his re- 
surrection, with his own (see ch. xxiv. 30 ; 
Acts X. 41). I will not any more eat thereof; 
until . . . I will not drink of the fruit of the 
Tine, until, etc. These statements, which 
speak of a final partaking (eating and driak- 
ing), are closely parallel to the command 
contained in vers. 19, 20. The first state- 
ment seems solemnly to close the celebration 
of the Passover Feast ; the second, to in- 
stitute with equal solemnity a new feast in 
its place — 

** Wiih detire I have detdred to eat this 
pa$8over unth you before I suffer " (ver. 15) ; 

The Passover Feast is The Holy Eucharist 
solemnly put an end is solemnly insti- 
to. tuted. 

" I will not any ** He took hretid, . . . 
more eat thereof, until and brake it, and 
it be fultilled in the gave unto them : . . . 
kingdom of God" This do in remem- 
(ver. 16). brance of me" (ver. 

19). 



*'I will not drink "Likewise also the 
of the fruit of the eup after Supper" 
vine, until the king- (ver. 20). 
dom of God shall 
come " (ver. 18). 

It was in the course of the great ritual 
Supper on some of the occasions when the 
cup was passed round, and the unleavened 
bread formally broken or dippetl in one of 
the Passover dishes, that the Lord found 
his opportunity solemnly to announce ^e 
formal abrogation of the old Paschal Supper 
and the institution of the new communion 
feast. The above litercd interpretation of 
the Lord's mystic words, ** until that dav 
when I drink it new with you in my Father^i 
kingdom " (Matt. xxvi. 29), or, as St 
Luke reports them, **I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come" — which literal interpret 
tation in the main is that preferred by Dean 
Mansel (Commentary on Matt, xxtl 29); 
see, too, St Chrysostom in Matt Horn. 
Ixxii., who adopts the same literal interpre- 
tation—does not exclude a yet deeper and 
more spiritual meaning which lies beneath 
the surface, and which speaks of another 
and spiritual banquet in the heavenly realm, 
which not only the Redeemer, but also his 
redeemed, will partake of. Heaven-life 
under the form of a banquet was imagerv 
well known and often painted by the Jewish 
masters in the old rabbinio schools before 
and contemporary with the earthly life of 
Christ The New Testament writers in 
several places have adopted the similar 
imagery, notably in Matt. viii. 11; ch. 
xxii. SO; Rev. xix. 9. How widespread 
and well loved was this Jewish representa- 
tion of the heaven-life under the form of a 
banquet is clear from the three above-quoted 
references taken from SS. Matthew, Paul 
(Luke), and John. 

Vers. 19, 20. — And he took bread, and gvf 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto Atm, 
saying, This is my body whieh it given for 
yon : this do in remembranoe of me. liks- 
wise idso the cup after supper, saying. This 
cup is the new testament in my blood, whieh 
is shed for yon. Around these words, and 
the parallel passages in SS. Matthew and 
Mark, for more than a thousand years fierce 
theological disputes have raged. Men have 
gone gladly to prison and to death rather 
than renounce what they believed to be the 
true interpretation. Now, a brief exegetical 
commentary is not the place to enter into 
these sad controversies. It will be suffi- 
cient here to indicate some of the lines of 
thought which the prayerful earnest reader 
might wisely follow out so as to attain certain 
just ideas respecting the blessed rite here in- 
stituted—ideas which may suffice for a pno- 
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eli^rions life. Now, we possess a Divine 
mtarj on this saorament institated by 
oitL It is noticeable that St. John, 
Gospel was the latest or well-nifi^h 
test of the canonical writings of the 
Testament, when at great length he 
I the story of the last Passover eyening 
bs teaching, does not allnde to the 
ition of that famous service, which, 
he wrote his Gospel, had become part 
I settled experience of Church life. 
retuppoits it; for it had passed then 
he ordinary life of tiie Church. In 
« and earlier portion of his Gospel, 
er, St. John (vi. 32 — 58) gives us a 
of the Lord's discourse in the syna- 
of Capernaum, in which Jesus, while 
ng plainly to those who heard him at 
ne, gave by anticipation a commentary 
e sacrament which he afterwards in- 
d. The truth which was taught in 
iseonrse is presented in a specific act 
I a concrete form in the Holy Com- 
n. In the fifty-third verse of that 
shapter we read, ** Verily, verily, I say 
ou. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
n, and drink his blood, ye have no 
. you." How is this now to be done ? 
iply that our Lord has clothed these 
ind brought them near to us in this 
lent ; while, by his teaching in the 
chapter of St John, he guards this 
lent from being regarded on the one 
as an end in itself, or on the other as 
9 symbol. Certain truths, great land- 
laid down in this discourse, have to be 
in mind. (1) The separation of the 
if the Son of man into flesh and blood 
tL 53) presupposes a violent death 
tted to for the sake of others (John vi. 
(2) Both these elements, the flesh and 
Dod, are to be appropriated individually 
I believer (John vi. 56). (3) How ap- 
ated? St. Bernard well answers the 
on which he aaks: *'What is it to 
is flesh and to drink his blood, but 
re in hU iufferings and to imitate the 
$ Uved when with u$ in the flesh i** 
emard, on Ps. iii. 3). ** If ye suffer 
him, ye shall also reign with him." 
36ly Eucharist is from one point of 
i great truth dramatized, instituted for 
mrpose of bringing before men in a 
manner the great truths above alluded 
^ut it ie tomething more. It brings to 
diever, to the faithful communicant, 
one who in humble adoring fiiith car- 
it to the best of his ability his Master's 
charge — it brings a blessing too great 
to measure by earthly language, too 
or ns to fathom with human inquiry. 
.8 partaking of this Holy Communion 
; tne Christian's solemn public confes- 
f his £aith in Christ crucified; his 



solemn private declaration that it is his 
deliberate wish to suffer with his Lord and 
for his Lord's sake ; that it is, too, his firm 
purpose to imitate the earthly life lived by 
his Lord. The partaking of this Holy 
Communion, too, is the Christian's most 
solemn prayer for strength thus to suffer 
and to live. It is, too, his fervent expression 
of belief that this strength will be surely 
given to him. Further, the partaking of 
viiB Holy Communion is, above all, the 
Christian's most solemn prayer for living 
union with Christ — ** that Christ may dwell 
in his heart by faith." It is, too, his fervent 
expression of belief that *'then we dwell in 
Christ, and Christ in us ; we are one with 
Christ, and Christ with us." This confession* 
declaration, and prayer he constantly renews 
in obedience to the dying command of his 
Master. It is difficult to understand how any 
belief in a physical change in the elements 
of bread and wine, such as is involved in 
the theory of transubstantiation held in the 
Roman (3hurch, or of oonsubstantiation in 
the Lutheran community, can be supposed 
to enhance the reverence of the communi- 
cant, or to augment the blessing promised. 
The words of the Lord, '* This is my body 
... my blood," cannot surely be pressed, 
seeing that the same Divine Speaker was in 
his discourses in the habit of using imagery 
which could not literally be pressed, such 
as *' I am the Bread of life," *' I am the Door 
of the sheep," " I am the true Vine," etc. 
Nothing that can be conceived is mora 
solemn than the simple rite, more awful in 
its grrandeur, more Diyine and far-reaching 
in its promises to the faithful believer* 
Human imaginings add nothing to this Di- 
yme mystery, which is connected at onco 
with the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
They only serve to envelop it in a shroud of 
earth-bom mist and cloud, and thus to dim 
if not to veil its Divine glory. 

Vers. 21— 23.— !;%0 Lord's sorrowful oSih 
sion to Judas ihe traitor. 

Yer. 21.— Bat, behold, the hand of him 
that betrayeth me is with me on the table. 
This is the second mention of the traitor in 
S t. Luke's account of the Last Supper. From 
St. John's recital, we gather that Jesus re« 
turned several times in the course of that 
solemn evening to this sad topic. That one 
of his own little inner circle, so closely asso- 
ciated with him, should so basely betray 
him, was evidently a very bitter drop in the 
Lord's cup of suffering. In his dread ex- 
perience of human sorrow it was needful 
that the Christ should fulfil in his own ex- 
perience what even the noblest of the chil- 
dren of men — David, for instance — had felt 
of the falseness of friends. What suffering 
can be inflicted on a generous heart com- 
parable to it ? Surely he of whom it was 
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written, " Whose sorrows are like unto my 
sorrows ? " mut^t make trial of thU bitterness. 
Chrysostom thinks that the Master, in 
some of these re|)eat('d allusions durin^c the 
•* Supper," tried to win Judas over to a better 
mind. 

Ver. 22. — Woe unto that man by wbom 
lie is betrayed ! We seem to henr a wailing 
in this woe, although the denunciation was 
80 firmly pronounced. St. Matthew, in his 
account, here adds some more words spoken 
by the Master, '' It bad been good for that 
man if he had not been born.** Dean Plump- 
ire, on this saying of Christ, very sugges- 
tively remarks, ** Awful as the words were, 
they have their bright as well as their dark 
aide. According to the estimate which men 
commonly form, the words are true of all 
except those who depart this life in the 
faith and fear of God. In his applying 
them to the case of the traitor in its excep- 
tional enormity, there is suggested the 
thought that for others whose guilt was not 
like his, existence even in the pensl suffer- 
ing which their sins have brought upon 
them may be better than never to have 
been at all." 

Ver. 23. — ^And they began to inquire 
among themselves, which of them it waa 
that dionld do this thing. That all the dis- 
ciples, on hearing this statement of their 
Master, should at once question their own 
hearts with the " Is it I ? " (of St. Matthew's 
Go8pel), shows with what cunning skill the 
lirch-truitor must have concealed not merely 
his plans but his very sentiments. No sus- 
picion on their parts ever seems to have 
fallen on Judas, their companion for so long 
a time. The direct colloquy of the Lord 
with the traitor, reported at length in the 
other Gospels on the occasion of dipping the 
Bop into one of the Paschal dishes, was most 
probably carried on in a whisper (see John 
xiii. 2G — 29, where mention is specially made 
of the disciple^' ignorance of the dread 
meaning of their Master's words to Judas). 

Vers. 24 — 30. — The jealousy among the 
disciples, 

Ver. 24. — And there was alio a strife 
among them, whioh of them shoald be ac- 
eonnted the greatest The Lord's words in 
these verses are peculiar to St. Luke. The 
strife among the disciples which suggested 
the Lord's corrective sayings was evidently 
no mere dispute as to precedence in their 
places at the supper, but some question as 
to their respective positions in tne coming 
kingdom of which their Master had said so 
much in the course of his later instructions. 
It is closely connected with the ** feet-wash- 
ing " related at length by St. John (xiii. 4 — 
17). This has been well described as a 
parable in action, exhibited to illustrate 
forcibly the novel and sublime truth which 



he was teaching them, the world-teachers of 
the future, that in self-saorifloe consisted the 
secret of true greatness. In the kingdom of 
heaven this would be found to be conspica- 
ously the case. 

Ver. 25. — Are ealled benefiaetora (tvtpyi- 
Tcu). Those who were listening knew well 
how utterly false these high-sounding hu- 
man titles often were. 'Ev^pyirns {Euer* 
getes)j Benefactor, was the well-known title 
appropriated by Ptolemy Euergetea and 
other hated royal tyrants well known to the 
Jewish people. 

Ver. 28. — ^Te are thej whieh have eon- 
tinned with me in my temptationa. But 
after the gentle rebuke of their jealous am- 
bition, whioh rebuke was veiled in the great 
instruction, their Master, with the ten- 
derest grace, referred to their unswerving 
loyalty to him. Their faithfulness stood out 
at that hour in strong contrast with the con- 
duct of Judas. It is always thus with their 
Master and ours. Every good deed, every 
noble thought, each bit of generosity and 
self-forgetfulness on our part, is at once 
recognized and rewarded a hundredfold now 
as then. 

Ver. 29.->And I appoint unto yon a king* 
dom, aa my Father luith appointed unto me. 
This promise refers to earth and this life. 
Thry and their successors in hia Church 
would bear sway over men's hearts. His 
kingdom would be administered by them. 
With strangely literal accuracy has this 
promise been fulfilled. From the hour when 
the despised Master, already doomed to a 
shameful death, uttered this seemingly im- 

Erobable prediction, his kingdom over men's 
earts has been extending. Tlien at most 
the kingdom numbered a few hundreds ; now 
it can only be reckoned by millions. For 
centuries the story of the civilized world haa 
been the story of this kingdom. 

Ver. 30. — That ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and ait on thrones 
Judging the twelve trihea of laraeL While 
the words just considered (ver. 29) referred 
to a success and a reward, the scene of 
which was to be this world, the Master now 
continues his promises of reward to his 
chosen faithful followers — a reward which 
will be their blessed portion in eternal life, 
which will follow this. First, the endless 
bliss to be shared with him is pioture<l 
under the old favourite Jewish image of the 
heavenly banquet; and second, in that 
heavenly realm a special place of honour 
and a distinct work is promised to these 
his chosen faithful servants. 

Vers. 3l—SS.—The Lord foretells Simon 
Peter^s faU. He tells the diseiptes of the 
hard limes coming on them, 

Ver. 31. — And the Lord aaid, Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath daairad to have 
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joTit fliat he may lift you as wheat. The 
majority of the more ancient authorities 
omit the words, **and the Lord said." 
These words were possibly inserted at an 
early date to obviate the abruptness of this 
sudden change in the subject-matter of the 
Lord's discourse. The more accurate trans- 
lation would be, ** Satan obtained you by 
asking that he,*' etc. Beugel comments 
with *' not content with Judas," This saying 
of Jesus is a Tery mysterious one ; it reveals 
to OS something of what is going on in the 
unseen world. A similar request was made 
by the same bitter, powerful foe in the case 
of Job (i. 12). Are we to understand that 
these are examples of what is constantly 
eoing on in that world so close to us, but 
Srom which no whisper ever reaches our 
mortal ears? Such grave thoughts lend 
espe<dal intensity to those words in the 
pnrayer of prayers, where we ask "our 
Father which is in heaven" to deliver us 
from evUf or the evil one, as so many of our 
best scholars prefer to translate iirh rov 
worfipov, Satan asks that he may test and 
try the apostles. Judas he had already 
tempted, and he had won him. Possibly 
this signal victory emboldened him to 
proffer this request. We may imagine the 
evil one arguing thus before the Eternal : 
** These chosen ones who are appointed to 
work in the future so tremendous a work in 
thy Name, are utterly unworthy. Let me 
jyst try to lure them away with my lures. 
liO, they will surely falL See, one has 
already." 

Yer. S2.~But I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fkil not The prayer of Satan 
apparently was not refused. Jesus, how- 
ever, says, that for one of that loved com- 
pany, who he knew from his peculiar 
temperament was in especial peril, he had 
prayed. The prayer was answered thus: 
the temptation came to all the apostles ; all 
fell; Peter, though, more disastrously by 
far than his brethren, but the result of the 
ikll was not hopeless despair as iii the case 
of Judas, but bitter remorse and a brave 
manly repentance. **lt is said by Roman 
divines (e.g. Maldonatus, k Lapide, and Mai, 
here) that this prayer and precept of our 
Lord extends to all bishops of Rome as St. 
Peter's successors, and that in speaking to 
St Peter our Lord spoke to them. Would 
4hey be willing to complete the parallel, 
and say that the bishops of Rome specially 
need prayer, because they deny Christ ? Let 
them not take a part of it and leave the 
rest" (Bishop Wordsworth). When thou 
art eonverted. "Converted" must not be 
understood here in its technical sense; it 
should rather be translated, "And thou, 
when Ihou hast turned (t.e. to God) 
strengthen thy brethren." 



Yer. S3. — And he said unto him, Lord, I 
am ready to go with thee, both into prison, 
and to death. This kind of confident 
enthusiasm is usually a sign of weakness. 
Jesus, the Beari-reader, knew too well what 
such a wild protestation was worth, and 
went on at once to predict his friend's and 
servant's awful fall, that very night. 

Yers. 85, 36. — And he said unto them, 
When I sent you without purse, and scrip, 
and shoes, lacked ye anything! And they 
said, Kothing. Then said he unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, 
and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment ftad buy one. 
The Lord speaks one more word to his own 
before leaving the upper room. More occu- 
pied with the future trials of his disciples 
than with his own tragic destiny, which he 
knew was about to be fulfilled, he reminds 
his friends of the comparatively quiet and 
screno existence they had been spending 
during the last two years and a half with 
him. In that period, generally speaking, 
they had been welcomed and kindly enter- 
tained by the people, sometimes, they would 
remember, even with enthusiasm. But they 
must prepare now for a different life — cold 
looks, opposition, even bitter persecution, 
would be their lot for the future. They 
must order themselves now to meet these 
things. No ordinary prudent forethought 
must be omitted by them. He had more 
than hinted that this future lay before them 
in his words, ** Behold, I send you forth as 
lambs in the midbt of wolves;" now he 
plainly tells them what kind of life awaited 
them in the immediate future. Of course, 
the advice as to the sword was not meant 
to be taken litoally. It was one of those 
metaphors the Lord used so often in his 
teaching. For a similar metaphor still 
more elaborately developed, see Eph. vi. 17, 
and following verses. 

Yer. 37. — For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be accomplished in 
me. And he was reckoned among the trans- 
gressors. Here he shows them what he 
meant. They, as disciples of One treated 
as a malefactor, had surely nothing to ex- 
pect but hatred and persecution. Stior re- 
marks that this is the first time that the 
Lord himself directs us to the fifty -third 
chapter of Isaiah, that most pre-eminent 
and complete text of the Passion. For the 
things concerning me have an end. The 
tragic end of his earthly ministry is close at 
hand. The prophetic description of the 
suffering Servant of the Lord will soon bo 
found to have been terribly accurate. 

Yer. 38.— And they said. Lord, behold, 
here are two swords. And he said unto 
them. It is enough. As so often, the dis- 
ciples took their Master's words with curious 
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literalnesB, nnd, as a reply, produced two 
swords, as if these two poor weapons could 
help them in the coming times of sore need. 
If &ey were to stand firm in the long trial- 
season which lay before them, they must 
surely provide themselves with very differ- 
ent weapons to these; their arms in the 
campaign of the future must be forged in 
no earthly workshop. But our Lord sadly 
declined then to enter into further explana- 
tion. His meaning would be all clear to 
them soon, so he closed the dialogue with 
the words, ** It is enough." This verse was 
curiously perverted in the famous Bull of 
Pope Boniface VIII., " Unara sanctam," to 
prove his possession of both secular and 
spiritual power : ** Dicentibus apostolis, eece 
aladii duo, in £colesi& scilicet, quum apostoli 
loquerentur, non respondit Dominus nimU 
esse, sed saf is. . . . Uterqueergoinpotestate 
est Ecclesi®, spiritualis ooilicet gladius et 
materialis." 

Vers. 39 — 46. — The agony in the garden. 
This eventful scene is recounted in detail 
by all the three synoptists. St. Matthew's 
account is the most complete. St. Mark 
adds one saying of the Lord's containing a 
deep theological truth, ^ Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee." These re- 
markable words, occurring as they do in the 
midst of the most solemn scene of prayer in 
the Redeemer's earth-life, tell of the vast 
possibilitiee of prayer. What may not be 
accomplished by earnest supplication to the 
throne of grace ? 

St. Luke's account is the shortest, but it 
contains the story of the angelic mission 
of help, and the additional detail of the 
•* bloody sweat" 

St. John alone of the four omits the scene ; 
but, as in other most important recitals 
where he refrains from repeating the story 
of things thoroughly known in his Master's 
Church at the period when he committed 
his Gospel to writing, he takes care, how- 
ever, often to record some hitherto unre- 
corded piece of the Lord's teaching, which 
is calculated to throw new light upon the 
momentous twice and thrice told incident, 
the story of which he does not deem it 
necessary to repeat. So in ch. ii. he throws 
a flood of light upon Christian baptism. 
Ch. vi. is a Divine commentary on the Holy 
Eucharist. While in oh. xii. 23—28 he 
gives us, in his Master's words, a new in- 
sight into that awful sorrow which was the 
source of the agony in Gethsemane. 



Canon Westoott suggests that the succes- 
sion of the main events recorded by the four 
evangelists was as follows : — 

Approz. time. 

1 a>m. The agony. 

The betrayaL 

The conveyance to the high 
priest's house, probably id- 
loiniug **the BooUis of 
Hanan." 

2a.m The preliminary examination 

before Annas in the pre* 
sence of Caiaphas. 
About 3 a.m... The examination before Caia- 
phas and the Suihedrin at 
an irregular meeting at 
"the Booths." 
About5a.m«..The formal sentence of the 

Sanhedrin in their own 
proper place of meetings 
Uazith or Beth Midrash 
(ch. xxii. 66 ; Matt xxvii. 
1, ftpottas y€rofi4$niis ; comp. 
Mark xv. 1; ch. xxii. 6G, 
&s iy4r§T0 ^fi4pa). 
The first examination before 
Pilate at the palace. 

5. 30 a.m... .The examination before HenxL 
The scourging and first mock- 
ery by the soldiers at tiie 
palace. 

6.30 a.m. •..The sentence of Pilate (John 
xix. 14, &pa ^r &s «m}). 

7a.m The second mockery of the 

condemned " King ** by the 
soldiers. 

9 a.m The Crucifixion, and rejeotioii 

of the stupefying cuuught 
(Mark xv. 25, ^ Aparpl'm}. 

12 noon The last charge. 

12 — 3pjn...The darkness (Matt xxvii. 
45 ; Mark xv. 33 ; ch. xxiii 
44, ^r w<rcl fipa Skti} . . . Sftff 
&pas iwwdnis), 

8p.m The end. 

Ver. 89. — ^And he oame out, tad went, u 
he was wont, to the Kount of OUtss. In 
the other evangelists we find the place on 
the Mount of Olives describ^ as Gkth- 
semane. The word Getheemane signifies 
** oil-press." It was a garden ; one of the 
many charming gardens which Josephns 
tells us old Jerusalem abounded with. It 
perhaps belonged to a friend of Chri^ of 
else was with others of these gardens, or 
** paradises," thrown open at the great 
festival seasons to the faithful pilgrims who 
on these occasions crowded the holy city 
and its suburbs. There is at the present day 
just beyond the brook Kedion, between ths 
paths that go up to the summit of the 
mount, about three quarters of a mUe fiom 
the Jerusalem wall, an enclosed gaidsQ 
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called Getbsemane. It belongs to the I 
Latin community in Jerusalem. In it are 
eight very ancient olive trees. When 
Henry Maundrell visited the spot, in 1697 , 
these eight aged trees were believed to be 
the same that stood there in the blessed 
Saviour's time. Bove the botanist, in 
Bitterns •GJeography of Palestine,' vol. iv., 
quoted by Dean Miansel, says these vener- 
able olive trees are two thousand years old. 
Josephus, however, relates that in the great 
■iege the soldiers of Titus cut down all 
the trees in the Jerusalem suburbs. Even if 
thia be assumed, these soldiers, from some 
lieeling of awe stirred up by the tradition 
which hung, of course, round this hallowed 
•pot, might have spared this little sacred 
grove ; or they might at the time have been 
•Ull young saplings, of no use for the pur- 
pose of the siege operations. ** In spite of 
all the doubts that can be raised against 
their antiquity, the eight aged olive trees, 
if only by their manifest difference from all 
others on the mountain, have always struck 
even the most indifferent observers. They 
will remain, so long as their already pro- 
tracted life is spared, the most venerable of 
their race on the surface of the earth. Their 
gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will 
always be regarded as the most affecting of 
the sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem 
— the most nearly approaching to the ever- 
lasting hills themselves in the force with 
which they carry us back to the events of 
the gospel history " (Dean Stanley, * Sinai 
and Palestine,' p. 455). 

Yer. 40. — Fny that ye enter not into 
temptation. The temptation in question 
was the grave sin of moral cowardice into 
which 90 soon the disciples fell. Had tiiey 
payed instead of yielding to the overpower- 
ing sense of weariness and sleeping, they 
would never have forsaken their Master in 
hia hour of trial and danger. 

Yer. 42. — Saying, Father, If thou be 
willing, remoTo this enp from me: never- 
thelen not my will, but thine, be done. 
The three synoptists give this prayer in 
slightly varying terms ; *' but the figure of 
<fte cup is common to all the three ; it was 
indelibly impressed on tradition. This cap, 
which Jesus entreats God to cause to pass 
from before {jt^i^ his lips, is the symbol 
of that terrible punishment, the dreadful 
and mournful picture of which is traced 
before him at this moment bv a skilful 
painter with extraordinary vividness. The 
painter is the same who in the wilderness, 
using a like illusion, passed before his view 
the magical scene of the glories belonging 
to the Messianic kingdom" (Godet). If 
tftott h% toiUing. He looked on in this 
supreme hour, just before **the Passion" 
really began, to the Crucifixion and aU the 



horrors which preceded it and accompanied 
it — to the treason of Judns ; the denial of 
Peter; the desertion of the apostles; the 
cruel, relentless enmity of the priests and 
rulers; the heartless abandonment of the 
people; the insults; the scourging; and 
then the shameful and agonizing linger- 
ing death which was to close the Passion ; 
and, more dreadful than all, the reason why 
he was here in Gethsemane ; why he was 
to drink this dreadful cup of suffering ; the 
memory of all the sin of man I To drink 
this cup of a suffering, measureless, incon- 
ceivable, the Redeemer for a moment shrank 
back, and asked the Father if the cross was 
the only means of gaining the glorious end 
in view — the saving the souls of unnumbered 
millions. Could not God in his unlimited 
power find another way of reconciliation? 
And yet beneath this awful agony, the in- 
tensity of which we are utterly incapable of 
grasping — beneath it there lay the intensest 
desire that his Father's wish and will should 
be done. That wish and will were in reality 
his own. The prayer was made and answered. 
It was not the Father's will that the cup 
should pass away, and the Son's will was 
entirely the same ; it was answered bv the 
gift of strength — strength from heaven being 
given to enable the Son to drink the cup 
of agony to its dregs. How this strength 
was given St. Luke relates in the next 
verse. 

Yer. 43. — And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening hfin. 
The Lord's words reported b^ St. Matthew 
were no mere figure of rhetoric. ** My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." 
The anguish and horror were so great that 
he himself, according to his humanity, must 
have before the time become the victim of 
death had he not been specially strengthened 
from above. This is the deep significance 
and necessity of the angel's appearance. 
So Stier and Godet, the latter of whom 
writes, " As when in the wilderness under 
the pressure of famine he felt himiself 
dying, the presence of this heavenly being 
sends a vivifying breath over him, — a Di- 
vine refreshing pervades him, body and soul, 
and it is thus he receives strength to con- 
tinue to the last the struggle." 

Yer. 44. — And Us sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. Some (for instance, Theoph^lact) 
understand this "as it were" to signify 
that the expreesion, *' drops of blood," was 
simply parabolic; but it is far better to 
understand the wordd in their literal sense, 
as our Church docs when it pravs, **Bj 
thine agony and bloody sweat" Athanasiua 
even goes so far as to pronounce a ban upon 
those who deny this sweat of blood. Com- 
mentators flrive instances of this blood-sweat 
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under abiiormnl pathologicnl circnmstantres. 
Some, though by no means all, of the oMest 
authorities omit these last two verges (43, 
44). Their omission in many of these 
ancient manuscripts was probably due to 
mistaken reverence. The two oldest and 
most authorifative translations, the Itula 
(Latin) and Peshito (Syriac), contain them, 
however, as do the most important Fathers 
of the second century, Justin and IrensBUs. 
We have, then, apart from the evidence of 
manuscripts, the testimony of the earliest 
Christianity in Italy and Syria, Asia Minor 
and Gaul, to the genuineness of these two 
famous verses. Tliey are printed in the ordi- 
nary text of the Revised English Version, 
with a side-note alluding to their absence 
in some of the ancient authorities. 

Vers. 45, 4G. — He found them ileeping for 
■orrow, and said unto them, Why sleep ye 1 
rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 
The events of the past evening; the long 
excitement stirred up by listening to such 
words as their Master had bein speaking to 
them during the siid hours of the Last 
Supper; the sure consciousness of coming 
sorrow ; then the walk through the silent 
city : — all predisposed them to sleep. Com- 
mentators are never weary with pressing 
these excuses for the slumber of the eleven 
at that awful moment. But all these things, 
though they may well have predisposed 
them to slumber, are not sufficient to ac- 
count for that strange heavy sleep which 
seems to have paralyzed the eleven in Greth- 
somane. In spite of their Master's solemn 
injunction to watch and pray, he finds 
them, several tiroes during that dreadful 
watch of his in the garden, asleep, in spite 
of his asking them for sympathy and prayer, 
in spite of his evident longing for their 
sympatliy — each time he cast his eyes on 
them, he sees them, not watching, but sleep- 
ing I Many a time in their work-filled lives 
those fishermen ho loved so well, John and 
Peter and Andrew, had toiled all night with 
their nets ; but on this night of sorrow, when 
their pleading voices were listened for, 
possibly their hand-press waited for, their 
silent sympathy certainly longed for, they 
slept, seemingly forgetful of all save their 
own ease and comfort. Surely on this night 
of temptation they were influenced by some 
invisible power, who lulled them to sleep 
during those precious moments when they 
should have been agonizing with their 
Master in prayer, and so arming themselves 
against the supremo momeut of temptation 
just coming upon them. But swayed by 
the power of evil of whom the Lord had 
been warning them, but in vain, they let 
the moments slip by, and the hour of temp- 
tation came on them unawares. We know 
how grievously they all felL 



"'Forsake the Christ thou sawest trans- 

fi;:ured ! him 
Who tro<l the sea and brought the dead 

to life? 
What should wring this from Ihee?*— ye 

laugh and ask. 
What wrung it 't Even a torchlight and a 

noise. 
The sudden Roman faces, violent hands. 
And fear of what the Jews might dol 

Just that ; 
And it is written, * I forsook and fled : * 
There was my trial, and it ended thus." 
(Browning, * A Death in the Desert'') 

Vers. 47—53.-7^ arred of the Redeemer, 
All the four evangelists tell the story of the 
last hours, in the main the same, though 
the language is often quite different, and 
fresh and important details appear in each 
memoir. 

The general effect on the thoughtful 
reader is that the Crucifixion and the events 
leading up to it were very far from being 
the result of the counsels of the Jewish 
leaders, the outcome of their relentless 
enmity. The death and all the attendant 
circumstances took place in their solemn 
order, then, when the public teaching of the 
Redeemer was finished, because it had been 
determined by some higher and grander 
power than was possessed by Jemsalem 
8anhedrin or Roman Senate. 

So St. Matthew, in his aooonni, twice 
(xxvi. 54, 56) gives the ground for the 
arrest, ** That the Scriptures might be ful« 
filled." And the Scriptures were but the 
echoes of that other and grander power. 

Ver. 47. — And whUe he yet spake, behold 
a multitude. Different to his disciples, their 
Master, who had prayed and receiyed as aa 
answer to his prayer the angel's visit, was 
now, when the hour of mortal danger struck, 
in possession of the profonndest calm. No- 
thing disturbed his serenity any more. With 
calm majesty he advanced to meet the traitor 
as he guided his Master's deadly enemies 
into the garden. From this hour Jesus 
welcomes the cross, from which for a brief 
moment he had seemed to shrink. The com- 
pany who was thus guided to Gethsemaue 
to effect the arrest in the dead of the night 
was composed of Roman legionaries de- 
tailed for this duty from a cohort on guard 
in the Antouia Fort by the temple, and of 
Levitical guards belong^g to the temple-^ 
an armed force of police, part of the temple 
watch at the disposal of the priests. Ho 
that was called Jndaa, ona of the twalve. 
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Each of the eyansrelists mention the presence 
of the trsiitor. It ^*as evidently a strange 
and startling detail for the writers of these 
memoirs that one of the chosen twelve should 
have been the betrayer! And drew near 
imto Jem to kiss him. This was the sign 
agreed upon between Jndas and liis em- 
ployers. They knew that it would be night, 
and that Gethsemane was shaded with 
oliyes, and that therefore some conspicuous 
sign would be necessary to indicate to the 
guards which of the company of twelve was 
the Master whom tiiey were to seize. But 
the signal was superfluous^ for, as St. John 
tells us, Jesus of nis own accord advanced 
before the others, telling those who came for 
him who he was. Because of this kiss 
the early Christian Church discontinued the 
customary brotherly kiss on Good Friday. 

Yer. 50. — ^And one of them imote the 
Mrrant of the high priest, and cut off his 
light ear. The name of the disciple who 
smote the servant of the high priest is given 
by St John : it was Peter. He gives, too, 
the serraut's name, Malchus. John wroto 
many years later, when Jerusalem had long 
eeaoed to exist ; Peter, too, hud passed away. 
Before this incident, St. John relates how 
the Boman and Jewish guards ** went bacJs- 
ward, and fell to the ground." What 
overawed the party of armed men is un- 
ctrtain — whether some supernatural or 
merely a natural cause ; possibly something 
of majesty in the Lord's appearance im- 
pelled these men to retire and reverently to 
salute him they were ordered to seize. St. 
John mentions this to show that it was of 
his own free will that he rendered him- 
self up. 

Ver. 51. — Suffer ye thus far. The exact 
meaning of these words has been much 
debated. They probably were addressed to 
the company of armed men, and contained a 

flea for the mistaken zeal of his disciple 
'eter. ** Excuse this resistance." And he 
tonohod hii ear, and healed him. This 
miraculous cure of the wound inflicted 
bv the zealous disciple is related by the 
physician Luke. 

Yer. 53.— When I was daily with yon in 
ths temple, ye stretched forth no hands 
against me : bnt tMs ii yonr hour, and the 

Krer of darkness. These words of the 
rd may signity, ** It was from a cowardly 
fear uf the people whom you felt were my 
friends that you did not dare to arrest me 
in the full light of day." But it is better 
to take the last clause as possessing a deeper 
meaning : ** I have often been in your 
power before, when, without concealment, I 
taught publicly in that sacred house where 
you are the appointed guardians ; you never 
dared to lay Lands on me then. But this, I 
know» is ifour hour, the moment God has 



given up to you to effect this sad triumph, 
and this (i.e. the power by which you work) 
is the power of durkness (i.«. the power of 
the spirit of darkness)." 

Vers. 5i— 62.— 7/ie denial of Peter. 

Yer. 54. — Then took they him, and led 
him, and brought him into Uie high priest's 
house. And Peter followed afar off. There 
has been some discussion here on the ques- 
tion of harmonizing the separate accounts. 
There is, however, no real difficulty if the 
following historical details be borne in 
mind. The actual high priest at this junc- 
ture was Caiapbas, son-in-law to Annas, who 
was the legal high priest, but had been 
deposed by the Koman power some time 
before. Annas, however, although prevented 
by the Koman government from bearing 
the high priestly insignia, was apparently 
looked upon by the people as the rightfiU 
possessor of the dignity, and evidently ex- 
ercised the chief authority in the Jewish 
councils. It seems that he and his son-in- 
law Caiapbas, the Boman nominee, occupied 
togctlier the high priest's palace. There 
were three trials of our Lord by the Jews : 
(1) Before Annas (John xviii. 12—18). (2) 
Before Caiaphas and wliat has been termed 
a committee of the Sanhcdrin (John xviii. 
24 ; Matt. xxvi. 59—68 ; Mark xiv. 55—65). 
(3) Formally before the whole Sanhedrin at 
dawn (ch. xxii. 66 — 71 ; Matt, xxvii. 1 ; 
Mark xv. 1). The thrice-repeated denial of 
Peter took place: (1) On his first going in 
(he was admitted through the influence of 
John, who was known to the officials) to 
the court-yard of the liigh priest's palace, in 
anbwer to the female servant who kept the 
door (John xviii. 17). (2) As he sat by the 
fire warming himself, in answer to another 
maid (Matt. xxvi. 69) and to other by- 
standers (John xviii. 25 ; ch. xxii. 58), in- 
cluding the kinsman of Malchus (John 
xviii. 26). (.3) About an hour later (oh. 
xxii. 59), after he had Icl't thu fire to avoid 
the questioners, and had gone out into the 
porch or gateway leading into tlie court-yard, 
in answer to one of the maids who had 
spoken before (Mark xiv. 69; Matt. xvi. 71X 
and to other bystanders (ch. xxii. 59 ; Matt. 
xxvi. 73 ; Mark xiv. 70). 

Yer. 55. — And when they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of the haU, and were set 
down together, Peter sat down among them. 
We know that the arrest in Gethsemane 
was followed by the flight of the eleven 
apostles. John and Peter, however, once 
out of reach of the armed band, seem in 
some way to have recovered from their first 
panic, and to have followed their Master 
and his guards into the city. Arrived at 
the high priest's house, John, who was 
known to tue high priest, had no difficulty 
in procuring admission for himself and his 
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affirmation the question put to him in its 
entirety. We have, then, here, in the clearest 
possible language: (1) A plain assertion by 
our Lord of his Divinity. (2) The reply of 
the Sanhodrists, sliowint; that they for their 
part distinctly understood it as such, but to 
make it quite clear they asked him if that 



tMU his meaning, t.e. the assertion of hii 
Divinity. (3) We have tlie Lord's quiet 
answer, ** Yes, that was his meaning." The 
next verse (71) shows that they were satis- 
fied with the evidence which they pro* 
ceeded without delay to lay before the 
Boman governor, Pilate. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 30. — Wednesday and Thursday of Passion Week, Look at that picture— 
the Son of God awaiting the hour; spending the last day before the arrest and the trial 
in the deep seclusion of the Bethany home. Over that day the veil of an impenetrable 
secrecy hangs. One thing only is certain — it was a time in which the shrinking 
spirit, wliilst feeling even unto death the shadow of the exceeding heaviness, never- 
theless drank of the brook by the way, the comforting " I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me." Look at this picture — the priests and scribes, defied and 
denounced in the temple and in the presence of the people, have resolved that, by fair 
means or by foul, they must get rid of this "Swift Witness" against them. These 
men, united by a common hatred, consult (ver. 2) how they may kill him. We can 
imagine the conferences in the dimly lighted chamber — the partial light only casting 
dee|)er shadows, and bringing into fuller relief the lines of fierce resentment on the 
faces of the councillors. There is no debate as to the object ; the only and the long 
debate is simply as to the means of accomplishing the object. Their deliberations are 
unexpectedly aided. The evangelist informs us of the satisfaction which lightens their 
countenances as they conclude the bargain with Judas of Earioth, and receive from him 
the assurance that he will find " the opportunity to betray him to them" (ver. 6) with- 
out the risk of exciting a tumult. Thus, whilst heaven is calm, hell is agitated at its 
depths; whilst love is directing its prayer and looking up, pride and envy are laying 
their plots and meditating the darkest crime which blots the page of history. '* Mark 
the perfect, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is peace.*' " But the 
wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.** The early hours of Thursday swiftly pass. The next day is the great Passover 
day; and the disciples have begun to press the inquiry, "Where shall we keep it?** 
In the forenoon (ver. 8) Jesus gives Peter and John his instructions. A place is in the 
Lord's view. That the one to whose house the apostles are directed was a believer may 
be inferred (1) from the word which the three synoptists represent the Lord as usmg, 
"The Master saith" (ver. 11); and (2) from the confidential character of the message. 
The two are commanded to go in advance of the party, and have all in readiness for a 
celebration of the Paschal meal, which probably anticipated by one day the usual 
celebration of the Lord's Passover. Christ and the remaining ten apostles follow in the 
evening. Nothing is told us of that journey, whether, e.g., it was private, or whether, as 
usual, Jesus was accompanied by a multitude of people. It is the last time on which 
the feet of the Christ who had been known after the flesh shall press the grassy slope 
of the hill he loved. But he had spoken to his own of another day, that foretold in 
prophecy, when " his feet shall stand on the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem 
on the east . . . the day when the light shall not be clear nor dark, but one day known 
to the Lord. And living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; half of them toward the 
former sea, and half of them toward the hinder sea ; . . . and the Lord shall be King 
over all the earth" (Zech. xiv. 4 — 9). All that is reported is this: " When the hour 
was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles with him " (ver. 14). The details ot 
that memorable evening are full of interest ; and, regarding them, the narratives of the 
evangelists are singularly explicit. " The four streams that go forth to water the earth 
in that tale meet in a common channel ; the four winds of the Spirit are in it, imited 
and one." The scene is (vers. 11, 12) "a large upper room" — the guest-chamber of the 
house. (For distinction, emphasize " the gttest-cJiamber.*^) 1. Its object. To receive 
and entertain the Friend, the one to be honoured. Is not Christ the Guest (Rev. iil 
20) ? 2. Its characteristics. The best room. Is he not entitled to the best ? A large 
room. The whole breadth of the life's aims, the whole strength of the heart's love, is 
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dae to him. An upper room. Poor and sorry is the life that has no upper room ; 
blessed is the life whose upper room is reserved for him. A furnished room, all in 
readiness for his presence^ — ^a heart and will furnished for every good work. 3. Its cot^ 
seeraiion. How realized? On our side, by an unreserved surrender: "The Master 
saith ; " and by the ready-making of faith and love, as symbolized in Peter and John. 
On Am side, by the coming as the Lamb of God with the gospel of forgiveness, and as 
the Broad of life to have commimion with us and we with him. When Jesus enters 
the room there is a strife for precedence, for the places nearest him. St. Luke places 
the strife (ver. 24) along with the questioning among themselves who would be false 
to Christ ; but his lan<iuage, *' there was also," is inexact, and it seems consistent with 
the fitness of things that the contention should occur when seats were being taken. 
The Master, observing it, administers the rebuke recorded in vers. 26, 27 ; and, having 
so done, he proceeds to comply with the ceremonial of the feast. It was wont to begin 
with the passing of a cup of wine, blessed and hallowed. The word recorded in vers. 15, 
16 is spoken before the dispensation of the cup ; the word in vers. 17, IB accompanies 
the dispensation ; both words intimating the declinature to partake of the shadowy rite 
iHien tne substance is so soon to be realized. *' Suffer it to be so now" said Jesus to 
John at the baptism. The now is exhausted. *' I will not any more " is the sentence 
of the supper-table. As they divide the cup, he rises. He is minded to give them the 
lesson never to be forgotten, as his sharpest rebuke of all their contentions for priority — 
the lesson so graphically related in John xiii. 1 — 17. Resuming his place at the table, lo ! 
a troubled look flits across the countenance. A little later in the evening he can no longer 
refrain. There is one seated near him over whom the heart yearns, though it recoils 
from his baseness (ver. 21). The hand of the betrayer is with him. •* One of youj^ 
Startled, deeply moved, the question passes from one and another, " Lord, is it I ? " 
Simon whispers to John, '* Ask who it is; " and John, leaning forward, his head close to 
Je^us, puts the question. He gets the sign by which the one will be identifier! — a morsel 
to be dipped in the dish that is before the Lord will be given to him. It is given to 
Judas, hitherto silent, something of the better self still struggling within. But, after 
the sop, the Satanic spirit gains in boldness. He has the efifrontery to ask, '' Is it I ? *' 
What is the answer ? '* Thou hast said . . . That thou doest do quickly." Judas, 
there is no need to linger; thou art detected. "The Son of man goeth, as it is 
written : bat woe unutterable to thee ! " It is difficult to determine the precise stage in 
the keeping of the feast at which the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was instituted. 
Matthew makes the departure of the traitor precede the appointment of the ordinance. 
Luke seems to place the institution of the Supper at an earlier period than the depar- 
ture. But the fact of the institution is beyond doubt (vers. 19 — 21). The Christian 
Church, in all ages, has obeyed the command of her beloved Lord, spoken in the guest- 
chamber when keeping the Passover with his disciples : " This do in remembrance of 
me." The central point of the interest attaching to the Thursday evening is this con- 
secration of the bread and the cup as the abiding pledges of redeeming love. It is sad 
to think that over the gracious words of Christ in the consecration so many contro- 
srersies should have been waged. Why cannot men recognize the language of figure 
and symbol ? Those who insist that in the sentence, " Take, eat ; this is my lx)dy," there 
is implied the transubstantiation of the cake of bread held in the hand, claim for that 
sentence a narrow literalism which they themselves do not observe when they read, 
** I am the true Vine," or ** I am the Door." Let us receive, with all possible oblation 
of praise, the earthly creatures as, in sacramental use, the hallowed representations to 
the eye and pledges to the soul of the never-failing nourishment of the body that was 
broken and the blood that was shed for us. Let all who would feed on Jesus in their 
heart with thanksgiving reflect on the words of the Thursday evening which mirror 
his consciousness, and let them examine themselves in the light of this consciousness. 
** With des'ure I have desired " (ver. 15). my Lord, if thy desire was thus vehe- 
ment ; if, because of it, thou didst overlook all that lay in the immediate future ; if 
thou didst so long to share thy feast with men, why the want of desire in me? why 
the backwardness and slowness of my soul to receive thee in the mysteries of thy love ? 
Lord, lead me in thy truth, and teach me. " Until the kingdom of God shall come *' 
(ver. 18). my Lord, how vivid to thee was the future consummation of thy sacri- 
licel As, in perspective, the distant is often near, the intervening spaces being lost 
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to sight, 80 was it with thea. Thou didst behold thy kinedom in glory as at hand, 
and thy soul stretched forward whither thy prayer afterwards pointed, — ** Father, that 
which thou bast given me, I will that where I am they also may be with me." Why 
beats my pulte so slow and feeble in response to the hope of thy kingdom ? Why is 
my Lord's Supper so much of a mere commemoration, so little of a prophetic joy, of a 
prayer, as alr^4y in the vision of the kingdom ? '* Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.*' 



i» 



Thou strong and loving Son of man, 

Redeemer ftom the bonds of sin, 
'Tis thou the living spark dost fan 

That sets my heart on fire within. 
Thou openest heaven once more to men — 

The soul's true home, thy kingdom. Lord : 
And I can trust and hope again. 

And feel myself akin to Gud.' 



»t 



Vers. 31 — 34. — The special word to Simon, Its solemnity is indicated by the twice- 
repeated '' Simon/* Observe, when the warning is given, this is the name used ; aftei^ 
wards (ver. 34), in reply to the disciple's protestation, " I am ready to go both to prison 
and to death," the name is changed, " I tell thee, Peter/* How gentle, how pathetic, 
the irony I Of the Peter, the rock, it is to be said, " The cock shall not crow until 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me." Note three points in the word of 
Christ. 

I. The temptation. To him the personality of the tempter is always real. Real, 
in respect of his own temptations : '* Gkt thee hence, Satan ; " " The prince of this 
world Cometh." Now we are reminded that it is real in respect of the temptations of 
men. Beware of f(X)lish speaking and jesting in connection with the actual existence 
of the Satan. '* Behold ! " says Jesus. All is vividly present to him ; he would 
have the agency of the adversary vividly present to his follower. ITie expression 
t-mployed is very striking (see the Revised Version, ''Satan asked to have you"). 
The phrase recalls the scene in Job ii. But this is memorable^the tempter recognizes 
the proprietary of the Lord. Of Judas it is said, '' Satan entered into him." Of Simon 
it is said, ** He asked to have you." Q'his is one over whom he has no right. He 
lielongs to the Son of Grod — a man given him by the Father. And he makes request 
that the disciple be sifted. In the margin of the Revised Version it is put as an alter- 
native reading : *' He obtained you by asking." All is so suggestive. The Christian 
Father speaks of the Christian's /as(m^-<2ays. Such days are often part of the experi- 
ence of God's people. The sieve, as if with God's permission, is appUed. The tempter 
obtained the Loni himself by asking, and the sieve was appli^ to him. It was 
similarly applied to his apostle ; it is similarly applied, in one form or another, to those 
who are his. God will have his wheat winnowed. Remember, there is the sieye: 
'* Watch and pray." 

II. The urrERCESsiON. It is spoken of (ver. 32) as paM^ and as a transaction accom- 
plished in the invisible world. And who knows what transactions are there realized? 
How blessed is the assurance that 

** Where high the heavenly temple stands. 
The house of God, not inade with hands, 
A great High Priest onr nature wears. 
The Guardian of mankind appears " ! 

" I made intercession for thee." Ah ! in the day when all secrets are declared, with what 
marvellous li«zht will this word be illumined ! Te Simons of all ages, thyself, my soul, 
what a reflection it is that between the one tempted and the outer darkness there is 
the intercession of the ever-living and ever-mighty One, who is able to ** save to the 
uttermost"! What is the intercession? Not that the sieve be withdrawn, that the 
sifting fail? It is needful. Simon would not have been the Peter he became with- 
out the sieve and without the discipline. The tempter and the trial are used as 
discipline. He who would not pray that his own be taken out of the world, will not 
pray that the Satan-request be relusrd. No ; but he intercedes that the •* faith fail 
not " (ver. 32). The great feature of Simon was his confidence in Christ. Why should 
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}i» have been selected as the Bock-maD, who was so often rash, and who so weakly 
denied his Master? Through all there was still the faith. He had quicker insight 
into the secrets of his Master's power and presence than any of his fellows ; he had a 
higher and fuller perception of and trust in him. Were this to fail, all would fail. 
And the fruit of the intercession was evidenced in the springing back of his faith — 
nay, in its rising to a still higher measure of knowledge on the ruins of the old self- 
confidence ; there was created the new heart that by-and-by was ready to go to prison 
and death. 

III. The exhortation. Simon will turn again. When the Lord turns, in the day 
of the trial, and looks on the apostate disciple, there is bom a godly sorrow which 
works repentance not to be repented of. Out of this repentance there comes the earnest, 
" Lord, thou knowest bM things ; thou knowest that I love thee.'* And the charge is, 
" Do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren " (ver. 32, Revised 
Version). The most helpful man is he who has himself been tempted, who has passed, 
not without scars, through the fight of faith. It is the sympathy of the soul that has 
<»me through great tribulation that has the delicate touch, the magnetic force, the 
faculty of establishing the brethren. All discovery of the Lord is to be utilized in the 
way of strengthening, cheering, building up human souls in the kingdom of Gkxi. 
What we receive we hold in trust for others, and, in giving as we receive, what we 
have gained becomes doubly ours. 

** Heaven does with us as we with torches do. 
Not light them for themselves." 

Experience of God and his love is the best teacher. What we learn, even through 
falls and failuresr turns most to the profit of poor human nature. Simon, after the 
sifting, through the turning again, was the confirmer of the brethren. 

Vers. 39—46. — OethscTnane, It is now dark. On the way to the Mount of Olives, 
the customary retreat of Jesus (ver. 39), at the point where the upward slope begins, 
there is a shady place, belonging, perhaps, to one of those who believed in Mm, whither 
*' Jesus had often resorted " (John xviii. 2). The site of the garden of Gethsemane may, 
with sufficient accuracy, be identified. It may not have been the exact spot, over- 
shadowed by the eight venerable trees, which immemorial tradition has distinguished 
as the scene of the lonely vigil, but it must have been close to that spot. It was a place 
where there were many olives, and, as the name suggests, an oil-press ; a place of per- 
fect quiet and seclusion, where, beyond the voices of rude men, there was the peace of 
heaven. To this place he who had uttered the high-priestly prayer brought the high- 
priestly sacrifice ; and there he began the walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The tale of the sore amazement and exceeding heaviness is told, with more 
fulness of detail, by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark (see homiletics in loc.). 
Here, without enlarging on the meaning and scope of the features of the narrative, 
note — 

I. The agony. (Ver. 44.) It has always been felt that in this there is immeasur- 
ably more than a mere revolt from imminent pain and death. The anguish is marked 
by an intensity for which this revolt cannot account. A brave man, however sensitive, 
can face, with unflinching fortitude, a high enterprise, even though its fatal consequence 
is evident. *' The sweat becoming as it were great drops of blood," speaks of a con- 
flict in the soul for which the impending physical dissolution cannot account. Some 
references supply us with suggestions. 1. The announcement made at the Supper-table 
(John xiv. 30), of the coming of the prince of the world, speaks to us of a temptation, 
intensified by the circumstances of the hour, in the line of the wilderness-temptation, 
to grasp the power of the Messiah otherwise than through the sufifering of the cross 
(see, in this connection. Matt. xxvi. 53). 2. The sorrow which cast its shade over 
his countenance when the betrayal was mentioned (John xiii. 21) ; the horror with 
which he regarded the perfidy (ver. 22 ; Matt. xxvi. 24) ; the utterance by which he 
awoke the disciples, marking out the betrayal as the bitterness of the hour at hand * 
(Matt. xxvi. 45") ; the appeal to Judas (ver. 48) ; — these things indicate the amazement 
and pain caused by the action of the son of perdition. 3. The word of the Son to the 
Father aa to the cup so full of woe that he humbly besought its removal, reminds us 
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of a region beyond all that our thought can trace, in which the Christ of God was 
treading the wine-press alone. Better, in view of this, a holy reticence than a zeal 
which is eager with explanations. If we must speak of the special fearfulness and 
trembling ot Gethsemane, let us simply say that there, in allita crushing weight, was 
realized the bearing of the sin of the world. 

II. The pbateb. 1. Observe its characteristics. (1) EumUity. ''He kneeled 
down.'' More strongly still St. Mark says (xiv. 35), " He fell on the ground.*' It was 
the attitude of deepest reverence, of entire prostration. In the higii-priestly prayer, 
^ he lifted up his eyes to heaven ; " but now, in human weakness and dependence, 
he is prostrate before his Father. Sign of the " godly fear " (Heb. v. 7) for which be 
was heard. (2) Importunate repetition. Thrice he prayed, ''saying the same words" 
(Matt. xxvi. 44). It in not the eloquence, but the sincerity of desire in the prayer 
which Grod regards. (3) Increasing earnestness, " Being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly." The greater the pressure on the soul, the more fervent became the cry. 
The sorrow of the disciples sent them to sleep ; his sent him to the Father. " Love 
overmasters a<!ony," not agony love. Let the disciple learn of the Master. 2. Ohservt 
its subject-matter. (Ver. 42.) " Remove this cup from me ; " or (as in Matt. zxvL 30), 
" Let this cup pass from me.'* It was the pleading of the sensitive human souL And 
we may be assured that to plead for the removal of a cup of pain, for relief from burdens 
which seem greater than we can bear, is in the way of the child's privilege ; only there 
must be the spirit of entire dependence. " If thou be willing." There is to be no "if" 
where God's promise is absolute. We do not need to say, " If thou be willing, make thy 
grace sufficient." His pledge as to this is distinct and unequivocal : " My grace is suffi- 
cient." From this, on this resting, we pray. But when we desire that concerning 
which we have no definite assurance of the Father's mind, then all is to be subordinated 
to him. This is to abide in the Son as he is revealed in Gethsemane. " If we ask any 
thing according to God's will, he heareth us." The godly McCheyne spoke of getting 
into tune for prayer. We get into time when we learn Christ's " If it be possible;" " If 
thou be willing." 

** Renew my will from day to day ; 
Blend it with thine." etc. 

3. Observe its answer. The answer is manifest : (1) In the righting " Neverthdess.** 

Cir. 42.) In the prayer the soul realized " God my Rock." From what might have 
n self-seeking, it was delivered. 

** Do thou thy holy will : 
I will lie still ; I will not stir, 
Lest I should break the charm/' 

'* In the day when I cried, thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst me with strength in 
my souL" (2) In the comforting angel. (Ver. 43.) The holy one, sign of the sym- 
pathy in heaven above. For to the one who prays in an agony the heavens are not bnsi. 
There are ministries of love. God's angels are all ministering spirits. In visible form 
the angel may not appear ; but we know that he is with us in the comfort and ptaca 
Have we not the Ck>u^orter himself?^ 

** A gracious, willing Guest, 
While he can find one humble heart 
Wherein to zest" 

And thus, though the cup does not pass, the will of the Son is strengthened into 
perfect harmony with the will of the Father. He rises up from prayer, ready, " atrong 
m the Lord, and in the power of his might." 

HL Observe, finally, the bemonstbanoe. Very touching the word to Peter (Matt 
ZXVL 40). The one hour never again to come, the one hour of watching, lost in sleep! 
And now (ver, 46). May not the pathetic question ring in the ears of the Christian? 
Why do we sleep — we whom the Son of man has associated with himself in his prayen 
and pains ? We asleep, and he toiling I We asleep* and the world lying in darkness I 
Ah I in the solemn lignt of Gethsemane, what is the utmost Christian activity but a 
slumber? and how many who claim to be Christ's are fast asleep, not for sorrow, but 
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in self-indulgeDce and sin 1 Oh that the gentle, reproachful *' why ? *' may be as an 
alarum-clock to conscience, a continual incitement to will and heart! The spirit may 
be willing, but the flesh is ever weak. " Rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation I " 

Ver. 47 — ch. xxiii. 46. — Thursday night to Fri'lay evening. It is time to be going. 
The footfall of the coming host has already been heard, and the gleam of the lanterns 
and the flashing of the swords have been detected at no great distance. Guiltily, under 
shadow of night, the conspirators have approached. '* While Jesus is yet speaking." 
(ver. 47), the traitor is bending forward to give the salute of friendship. Note the 

Suestion, so full of gentle dignity, " Companion, wherefore art thou come ? Betrayest 
aou the Son of man with a kiss?" Note what follows down to the flight of the 
apostles, when to them it seems that the end has come. *' We trusted that it had been 
be who should have redeemed Israel ; " and now ? Betrayed into the hands of sinners^ 
he is " led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb before her shearers." 
Priest, Pharisee, scribe, he who scourged you with the whip of his holy indignation 
is now the Prisoner on whose bleeding body the furrows of your scourge may be made 
long. No legion of angels will Interpose. The Son of God only waits to die. There 
are : (1) a precognition by Annas ; (2) an arraignment be/ore Caiaphas arid the Sanhe^ 
drin ; and, finally (3), the deliverance to the judicature of the governor. Briefly trace 
the narrative. 

I. The precoonttion by Annas. Annas, or Hanan, to whom first the fettered Jesus 
is borne, occupied at the time a peculiar position. His son-in-law, Joseph Caiaphas, was 
the actual high priest. But Annas, having been deposed by the Roman governor, was 
still regarded as the priest jure divino^ and his influence seems to have been immense* 
Five of his sons and his son-in-law were raised to the pontifical throne. It was under 
the last of his five sons that James, the brother of our Lord, was put to death. He was 
an unscrupulous, intriguer. A Sadducee, who had been mixed up in foul plots and 
conspiracies, the head of " a viper brood," as a Jewish chronicler says, which amassed 
wealth by unlawful gains. Farrar has called attention to the fact that, when the cap- 
ture of Jesus is determined, the Pharisees disappear from the scene ; his implacable 
enemies are the chief priests and scribes. Before this Annas Jesus stands (John xviii. 
13 — 23). Some questions are put as to his disciples and doctrine. And these, as has 
well been remarked, Jesus answers '* with dignified repulsion " — a repulsion so sharp 
that the first blow inflicted on that sacred face was bestowed by one of the menials of 
the court. ^'Answerest thou the high priest so?" How complete the self-restraint 
expressed in the only action which followed — the reply, '' If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil ; but if not, why strikest thou me? '* 

II. The arbaionhent before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin. All that Annas 
could do was to order his Prisoner to be still more tightly bound, and to send him to 
the portion of the temple court which was occupied by the priest, his son-in-law, 
Caiaphas. The morning had not yet dawned, and until dawn no meeting of council 
could be convened. It was during this interval that the predicted denial of the Lord 
by Peter occurred (vers. 64 — 62). The clock marks the hour of six, when Caiaphas 
and his assessors confront the Nazarene. Their object is to establish a charge of blas- 
phemy, and suborned witnesses are cited. They are clumsy perjurers, who contradict 
one another and contradict themselves. And the evidence breaks down. Then the 
tactics are changed. The high priest, directly addressing the Prisoner, demands a 
** yea " or "nay " to the interrogation, " Art thou the Christ?" Jesus has been silent, 
but now (vers. 60 — 71), calmly and solemnly, he answers, ** Thou hast said ; " and add** 
that, by-and-by, they should see "the Sou of man sitting on the right h;uid of the 
power of Grod.** it is enough. "Blasphemy 1" is the shout, and he is condemned as 
worthy of death. And there ensues a scene of brutal ferocity. The wretchis in 
attendance spit on the face, buflet, strike him with the palms of their hands, and rend 
the air with ribald cries. For the world shows its l^aseness when a mau is down; 
then the many rush forward to have their fling and kick. 

III. Jesus ib delivered to the judicature ok the governor. What priests and 
elders could do has been done. The procurator alone could inflict the sentence of 
death. Their next movement must be to coerce him into the carrying out of their plan. 
And they know that in Pontius Pilate, stained with violences Uie report of whi^ ta 
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his imperial master would cost him his govemment, if not his life, they have the ruler 
whom they can rule. Two appearances (ch. zziiL) of our Lord hefore the govemor are 
recorded, and between them stands the episode with which the name of Herod is asso- 
ciated. There is nothing more sad than the record of the expedients, the shufflings to 
and fro, the efforts to save One whom Pilate felt to be guiltless, whilst yet he dared 
not give effect to his convictions. A record most sad, but most instructive. Is it not 
a portrait, many of whose features suggest cowardly concessions, timidities, struggles 
between conscience and policy in which conscience is worsted, with which, in one form 
or another, too many of us are familiar? A character-sketch, like that of PUate in the 
trial, gauges the directions and the possibilities of the human nature which is common to 
us all. In the afternoon of Friday the Saviour of sinners was crucified. An incident 
on the way to Calvary is related by the evangelist, which is touching in itself, and 
which reminds us of the attitude of mind, the kind of feeling towards him, the Crucified, 
which he denies and accepts. We are told that he was " followed by a great company 
of women, who bewailed and lamented him" (vers. 27 — 31). Observe his saying, most 
tenderly prefaced by the phrase, ** Daughters of Jerusalem." Virtually, he declines 
tears and cries, which express only sorrow over his fate. He wishes those who bewail 
to estimate the significance of the spectacle, to realize what it foreboded for them and 
theirs; to weep not/or bim, but with him in his sadness concerning Jerusalem, in his 
baffled longing to gather its children together, in his thwarted purpose to save and 
bless. The events of that day were the prophecy of a doom not to be long delayed : 
in his thought and emotion as to this doom, and in this alone, he sought their sympathy. 
And 60, remember, Christ desires not a luxury of sentiment, which ends in lamenta- 
tions on accoimt of his suffering. He desires partnership in his suffering. His cross is 
to be our cross. We are to hold ourselves identified with him in it. The apostle's 
words are the interpretation of the genuine Christian sentiment : '^I was crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me ; " '* God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through which the world has been crucified to me, and I to the world." 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 2. — Piety J pedantry, and formalism. Of all those who in any and every 
way were responsible for the death of Jesus Christ, the ]ar<;est share of guUt lies at the 
door of the religious leaders of the time. The Roman soldiers were only the immediate 
instruments of it; the Jewish populace were only the blind agents of it; but these 
scribes and chief priests were the guilty instigators of it : they brought it about. It 
was they who first conceived the idea ; it was thev who suggested and urged it ; it was 
they who ceased not to agitate and direct until the dark deed was done. How came 
they to go so far astray ? How came it to pass that while ** all the people came early 
in the morning to him in the temple for to hear him " (ch. xxL 38), thus bearing 
witness to the sincerity of their discipleship and their desire to know the truth he 
taught, they, the leaders of the land — scribes who were familiar with every letter of the 
Law, priests who were daily occupied in the services of the sanctuary, learned doctors, 
and pious ministrants — were actively and earnestly compassing his death ? The iact is 
that— 

I. Relioioub pedantry mat be very learned, and yet wholly wrong. These 
men knew their Scriptures with a fulness and nicety of detail that surpasses the know- 
ledge we have of our sacred writings ; and they had also a perfect familiarity with the 
teachings of traditional lore. They despised the ignorance of the common people in 
these respects (see John vii. 47). Yet they were not wise with the wisdom of God; 
they entirely failed to understand the Divine will and the way to eternal life. The 
religion they taught and lived was utterly heartless; it was a service without any soul 
in it, a mechanism without any life in it ; it was an elaborate error, a great and sad 
misconception of the mind of God ; it was a surrender of freedom that did man no 
good and gave God no pleasure ; it was a toilsome and torturing imposition that neither 
satisfied the intellect, nor cleansed the heart, nor elevated the life. And it so perverted 
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the jadgment that, when the Truth himself came to reveal the Father, these learned 
bat unwise leaders, instead of beine eager to hear him like the people (ch« xzi. 38), 
were ** seeking how they might kill nim." 

IL Religious formalism will go to great lengths of wrong-doing. If the 
scribes were men of pedantry, the chief priests represented the evil and error of religious 
formalism ; and the latter were in no way behind the former in either spiritual blindness 
or malevolence. They, too, failed to recognize their Messiah, and were actively engaged 
in compassing his murder. In every age and land religious formalism has been blind 
and cruel ; it has failed to recognize the reformer when he has come to speak in God's 
name ; and it has been forward to accuse and to slay him. Such has been its spirit 
and its course, that the home of love and mercy has been converted into the hotbed of 
hatred and of cruelty. It is another illustration of the truth that the corruption of the 
best becomes the worst of all ; the piety that runs into ordinances, utterances, absti- 
nences, formalities, will in time degenerate into utter error and shameful wrong. This 
is a truth which applies to many more Churches than one ; it is, indeed, more or less 
applicable to all religious circles. There lies a deep-seated tendency in our nature 
which accounts for the facts in our Lord's time and in every age since then. Let U9, 
therefore, learn that — 

III. True piety is found in rectitude of heart and life. Not in holding and 
professing certain correct formulas ; not in going through certain ceremonies or obserr- 
ing a number of rules and regulations. These have their place in the kingdom of God, 
but they do not by any means assure us of our place in it. It is risihtness of heart 
toward (jtod. our Father and our Saviour, and consequent integrity of life, which make 
us to ''stand before God " as his loyal subjects now, and will make us ** worthy to 
stand before the Son of man " when he shall call us to his nearer presence. — C. 

Vers. 3 — G. — The deepest wounds etc. When everything has been allowed for Judas 
that the most ingenious and the most charitable have begged us to consider, we must 
judge him to be a man whose conduct is to be solemnly and seriously condemned. It 
is Divine Love itself that decides this question (see ver. 22 ; Matt. zxvi. 24 ; John 
xviL 12). The text suggests to us — 

I. That our deepest wounds are those we receive at the hand of our nearest 
friends. How much force is there in the parenthesis, " being of the number of the 
twelve " / What deep pathos is in those sad words of the Lord, '* Verily I say unto 
you, that one of you shall betray me " (Matt. xxvi. 21) 1 This was a " sword that 
entered into his soul," a keen distress, one of the very bitterest of all the sorrows of 
the Son of man. That one whom he had admitted to his intimate fellowship, of whom 
he had made a friend, who had partaken of his confidence and hhared his strong affec- 
tion, — that he should be the one to betray him to his foes I There is no trouble possible 
to us so great as that which lies open to us on the side of our purest and strongest 
•flections. It is not our avowed enemy, nor the man to whom we are indifferent, but 
it is our dearest friend, who has it in his power to lacerate our soul with the sharpest 
thrust, and to spoil our life by throwing over it the darkest shadow (see Ps. xli. 9). 
1. Be slow to admit to the inner sanctuary of the heart ; for he who has entrance 
there holds your happiness in his own right hand. 2. Realize the responsibility of 
intimate friendship; it is not only a privilege, but an obli^iation ; it gives you power 
to gladden and to bless, but also opportunity to mar and to destroy. 

II. That money plats a large part, for good or evil, in human life. They 
"covenanted to give him money." It seems hardly credible that any man who had 
lived in the society of Jesus Christ, and had witnessed his kindness and his purity, 
should take money for betraying him. Other motives — those of resentment or ambi- 
tion—are far less shocking and revolting than this mercenary one. To betray his Master, 
his Friend, for thirty pieces of silver, fills us with wonder and excites the deepest 
reprobation. But for what has not money been responsible in human history ? How 
large a part it plays in the great drama I What imtold good it is instrumental in 
effecting ! What admirable virtues it is the means of illustrating I To what deeds of 
folly and even of infamy the desire to obtain it has conducted 1 It is clear that men 
who have been trained to hate immoral and criminal behaviour with an intense hatred 
have been induced to part with every principle they have honoured, and to do the worst 
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deeds they have denounced, in order to obtain money, when they h&Yo found themselvet 
pressed for its possession. Probably no man who has not felt it knows the deadly 
force of the temptation. Who shall say that he is safe from this powerful snare? It 
is probable that to obtain mon»y more evil deeds have been done than under any other 
inducement whatever. Therefore let every man beware lest he subjects himself to this 
strong and fell temptation. Let neither an overweening ambition nor extravagance of 
habit lead where the possession of more money becomes an impersSive demand. Modera- 
tion in desire and economy in habit save men from a temptation in which, it may be, 
their souls would be entangled and their very life taken away. 

III. That earnestness is sure to seek its opportunity vstHj it fikps it. He 
" sought opportunity to betray him." By whatever motives inspired, Judas was intent 
on compassing the act he had undertaken. And he did not wait idly until an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. He sought it If evil is thus in earnest, how much more so 
should righteousness and mercy be ! T?iese uhould surely be about their holy and 
loving work ** with both hands earnestly." Opportunity to raise, to help, to redeem, 
to restore, — this is not to be passively waited for, but to be actively sought out There 
is a very marked difference between readiness to work when we are invited and even 
urged to do so, and that noble zeal which will not be contented without finding 
material for activity. It is the difference between a goodness that you do not blame 
and a goodness that you admire; between a life that will not stand condemned and 
a life that will be crowned with victory and honour. If there are those who, in the 
interest of error and of evil, will set about diligently to promote these ends, shall we 
not put forth our utmost energy on behalf of truth and heavenly wisdom ? If men 
can be found who will '* seek opporlimity " to betray, shall not we with deeper devoted- 
ness ** seek opportunity " to honour our Lord ? — C. 

Vers. 15, 16. — The Passion, from two standpoints. I. As it ix)okkd to our Lobd 
when he was approaching it. It was to him a terrible trial, which he was eager to 
reach and pass through. '* With desire he desired** the time to arrive when he should 
suffer and should complete his work. He did not wish to escape it ; he was not lookini; 
about for an alternative ; he knew that he could not save himself if he would save the 
world; and he longed for the trial-time to come and to be passed. Here was the heroic, 
and here was also the humnn. Here was the determination to endure, and, at the same 
time, the natural, human anxiety to know the worst and to exchange an almost intole^ 
able suspense for the suffering that awaited him. 1. Having chusen the path of ^elf- 
sacrifice, and having entered upon and pursued it, it behoved him to continue and to 
complete his appointed work. He could not turn back without suffering defeat ; he 
accepted the dark future that was before him as a sacred duty. From it there must he 
no turning aside to other ends ; and there teas none. He never wavered in his purpose 
from beginning to end. "This shall not be unto thee," from Peter, appears to have 
been a strong shock of temptation to him (Matt. xvi. 21 — 23). But nothing induced 
him to turn aside by a single step from the path of sacrificial service. 2. Yet we have 
here a glimpse of the extreme severity of the trial he underwent. He knew that his 
•* suffering " would immediately follow this Passover, and he ** earnestly desired *' that 
Passover to come, that the sufferings might follow. With perfect reverence we may 
say that he could not realize what they would include, for they had never before been 
experienced ; they stood absolutely by themselves, and could not be known until they 
were actually felt. And this element of suspense and uncertainty must have added a 
great weight of trouble to the sorrows of our Lord. " How bitter that cup no heart can 
conceive ; " not even his heart did conceive until it was in his hands. (1) Like our 
Lord, we should go on without faltering to the darkest future which we feel it becomes 
us to face. (2) As with him, the uncertainty of the actual elements of our grief mav 
oppress our spirit and fill us with eager desire for its coming (see also ch. xii. 50). 
(3) We shall find, as he found, all needful Divine help when the hour does actually 
arrive. 

II. As he would have us regard it now. That is, as a completed work oi 
redeeming love. That last Passover has been *• fulfilled in the kingdom of Gbd." AH 
that the Passover prophesied has been fulfilled. The " Lamb of God " has been slain-' 
that Lamb ** which taketh away the sin of the world.** Everything in the way « 
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ncred endurance, of Divine preparation, is now completed, and the way into the kingdom 
if open. Thoae snlTerings to which Jesus was so eagerly looking forward, to which ho 
hid now come, with nothing between them and him but that Passover Feast, had to be 
endured (see ch. xxiv. 26) ; and now they have been endured. Everything predicted in 
•acred rite or solemn utterance has been *' fulfilled," and we wait for nothing more. 
We sit down to no predictive Passover Feast, because ** Christ, our Passover, is slain for 
us." What we have to do is gratefully and eagerly to avail ourselves of the " finished " 
work of our redeeming Lord ; to let that suffering, that death, that sacrifice, (1) evoke 
our humility; (2) call forth our faith ; (3) kindle our love and command our obedience ; 
(4) inspire us with sacred and abidii)g joy, inasmuch as his '* sorrow unto death" is the 
source of our eternal life. — C. 

Vers. 19, 20. — The Lord's Supper. A very simple rite as first observed was the 
Lord's Supper. But for certain passages in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles, 
we should not have known that Jesus Christ intended to create a permanent institution. 
But though the simpler the ceremony is the more scriptural it is, yet are the ideas 
associated with it and suggested by it many and important. They are these — 

L Tub neab fbesence of oub Lobd. Not in the elements but presiding over the 
company. It is a table at which he entertains his friends ; and can he, the Divine Host, 
himself be absent ? 

** Around a table, not a tomb. 

He willed our gathering-place should be ; 
When going to prepare our homo, 
The Saviour said, * Bemember me.* " 

And at that table, meeting and communing with his friends, we may feel sure and 
can realize forcibly that our living Lord is, in snirit and in truth, ** in the midst of us." 

n. Chbist cub Stbenoth and oub Joy. The chosen elements are bread and wine, 
the sources of strength and of gladness. He, our Lord, is the one constant Source of 
our spiritual nourishment and strength, of the joy with which our hearts are for ever 
glatl. 

IlL Christ oub Propitiation. The hrohen bread, the outpoured wine — of what 
do these speak to our hearts ? Of the '* marred visage," of the weariness, of the poverty 
and privation, of the toilfulness and loneliness of that troubled life, of the griefs and 
paina of that burdened and broken heart, of the shame and the darkness and the death 
of the last closing scene. We stand with bowed head and reverent spirit at that cross 
and s e e ■ 

** Sorrow and love flow mingled down.' 

And our hearts are full as we ask — 



»t 



•* Ditl e'er such love and sorrow meet ; 
Or thorns compose so rich a cruwn ? 



tt 



And we realize that that sorrow was borne, that death died,/or us, ** This is my body, 
' given for you ; * my blood, * shed for you.* " It is the Propitiation for our sins. 

rV. Oub individual appkopbiation of oub Lobd's great work. Each one eats of 
that bread and drinks of that cup. As he does so, in and by that act he declares his 
own personal need of a Divine Saviour ; he affirms his conviction that the sacrifice was 
dfiered for him; he renews his faith in the Divine Bedeemer; he recognizes the claim 
of him that loved him unto death ; he rededicates himself to Jesus Christ and to his 
service; he rejoices, in spirit, in his reconciled Father, in his Divine Lord and Friend. 

y. Happy and holy communion with one another. Gathered round one table, in 
the felt presence of our common Lord, all invited to drink of the same cup (Matt. 
xzvi. 27), we are drawn to one another in the bonds of Christian love. We realize our 
oneness in him as a strong bond which triumphs over all the separating influences of 
the world. Faith, joy, love, are kindled and '* bum within us ; " and we are strengthened 
and sanctified, built up, enabled to *' abide in him.'' — C. 

Vera. 21, 22. — Jesus and Judas ; our Lord and ourselves. The ordinance of the 
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Lord's Suppur was closely connected, not only in time bat in apostolic thoa^t, with 
the act of the betrayal (see 1 Cor. xL 23) — the institution of the greatest privilege with 
the commission of the darkest crime. Our Lord^s demeanour on this occasion is well 
worthy of our most reverent thought. 

L Jesus and Judas. 1. Eis length of sufferance* After knowing thai Judas was 
seeking to betray him (ver. 6), Jesus might well have expelled him from his society. 
He might have done so, acting judicially, as being no longer worthy to be classed 
among his apostles. He might have done so, acting prudenticUly, as one (1) whom it 
was not wise to admit to his counsels and his plans ; and as one (2) whose association 
with the eleven would be a source of eviL He might very appropriately have declined 
to acknowledge him as an officer and a friend. But Jesus did not press his right. Od 
the contrary, he let him continue as one of the twelve, he let him come under the same 
roof with himself, he permitted him to share the Paschal feast: the hand of him thai 
was betraying him was " with him on the table." To such a length as that his loDg- 
suffering went. 2. His dignity in rebuke. He did not break forth into passionate 
invective; he did not use words of natural and permissible vehemence; he quietly 
said, "Woe unto that man,'* etc. ! Matthew tells us that he added, ** It had been good 
for that man if he had not been bom." What a transcendent calmness and serenity 
of spirit we have here I What a contrast between two children of men ! One man 
preparing to betray his Teacher, his Friend, his Master; the other compassionating his 
betrayer for the depth of his fall and the sadness of his doom. Jesus went on to his 
sacrificial death and to his throne ; Judas went out into the night (John xiiL 30)— into 
the dark night of guilt, of shame, of despair, of death. 

II. OuB LoBD AND OURSELVES. 1. The wroug against our Lord it is still open to 
us to commit. Wo cannot betray him <u Judas did ; yet may we do that which 
answers to, and is almost if not quite as deplorable as that sad and shameful act. Let 
us consider that : 1. We know more about Jesus than Judas then did ; for we have 
all the light of his resurrection and of the teaching of his apostles. 2. He has granted 
to us mercies as many and as great in intrinsic value as those he bestowed on Judas. 

3. Owing him as much as Judas did, we may do even greater injury to his cause than 
the traitor did. The act of Iscariot ultimately issued in the all-sufficient sacrifice ; this 
did not extenuate or lessen his guiltiness by a simple grain ; but it nullified the mischief 
of the crime. We may do incalculable and irreparable mischief to the cause of oar 
Master by our unfaithfulness, our infidelity, our disobedience, our criminal negligence. 

4. By such disloyalty we may wound and grieve his Spirit almost as severely as his 
betrayer did. Wherefore let us : (1) Be humble-minded. '' Let him that thinketh he 
standeth," etc If we could find the man who has smitten Christ and his cause the 
severest blow that was ever struck, it is probable that we might easily find an hour in 
that man's history when he would have shrunk with holy horror from such a guilty act 
(2) Be prayerful ; ever looking heavenward with the supplication, ** Hold thou me 
up," etc. (3) Be diligent in the field of earnest Christian work. It is the idler in the 
vineyard whom the tempter will assail. It is the faithful workman who is in a position 
to say, after his Lord and Leader, '* The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
in me" (John xiv. 30). — C. 

Vers. 24 — 27. — Greatness after Christ. Three thinsrs claim our attention. 

I. Apostolic failure. When the apostles of our Lord came to look back on this 
most memorable evening, how pained and how ashamed they must have felt as they 
recollected this unseemly contest (ver. 24) I At the very hour when their Lord was 
manifesting his love and his forethought for his Church in two most striking and touch- 
ing ways — at the very hour when his heart was torn with distracting sorrow by the 
desertion and treachery of one of his chosen band, and when he might well have been 
looking for some consolation in the attachment and the obedience of the others, they 
must needs show their unlikeness to himself and their unworthiness of their position 
by an untimely dispute about their own importance! In connection with that con- 
descending service of their Lord's, how small such a controversy seems! And in 
connection with such a trial as that through which he was passing, how unbecoming 
and ill-timed was any anxiety about their own affairs 1 It was in their power to render 
to Jesus Christ a most helpful sympathy, and, instead of doing that, they grieved him 
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by the exhibition of a contentious and an ambitious spirit. It was a sad failure on 
tbeir part. How often do his disciples fail him now! How often do they let the 
opportunity of loving and effective service pass unused ! When the hour strikes for 
faithfulness, or for courage, or for self-sacrifice, or for humility, or for energetic action, 
is there not found unfaithfulness, or timidity, or selfish time-serving, or pride, or a 
culpable inactivity, that loses everything and leaves behind nothing but failure and 
regret? 

II. Worldly vanity. (Ver. 25.) What a poor thing indeed is mere official 
dignity, or even arbitrary power, or servile flattery ! Official dignity without moral 
worth is a miserably hollow thing. Arbitrary power, exercised in caprice and apart 
from a pure desire to do good and to enrich, is an evil thing; it is injurious to 
the possessor and it is buixlensome to the objects of it. Servile flattery is a false 
thing. It is simply contemptible on the part of those who pay it; it is morally 
minoDS to those who accept it. Let the " (Gentiles " act thus if they must ; but " ye 
shall not be so." Ye who care to be true, to be loving, to be humble — ^ye shall not 
sit on that seat of honour, ye shall not run into that serious temptation, ye shall 
not pursue such a worthless prize. Other and better things are within your reach ; 
for you there is — 

III. Christian obeatnkss. (Vers. 26, 27.) 1. Jesus Christ, tho greatest One, was 
the Servant of all. He ca^ne to serve; it was his holy, heavenly errand; he came to 
seek and to save the lost. He lived to serve. That act of menial service in which 
he had just been engaged (John xiii. 1 — 5) was only a picture and illustration of the 
whole spirit and substance of his life ; to bear the burden of others was tho law of his 
life (Gal. vi. 2). He lived to heal, to help, to comfort, to enlighten, to redeem ; his 
life from end to end was a loving ministry, a gracious and generous service (Mark x. 
45). He suffered to serve. He died to serve. He had a perfect right to say, " I am 
among you as he that serveth.** 2. We are nearest to our Lord as we live to serve ; 
we rise towards the spiritual stature of Jesus Christ as we are filled with this his spirit 
and as we live this his life. There is a path for ambition to tread in the kingdom of 
Christ ; but it is not the path that leads to high office and official dignity and popular 
applause : these things may come unsought, and be used for good. But the one road 
along which true Christian greatness travels is the way of self-forgetting service. 
To be touched and moved by the sorrows and the sins of our fellow-men ; to be stirred 
to helpful, earnest, sacrificial effort on their behalf; to pity the poor and needy; to seek 
and to save the lost ; to breathe the air and to do the work of an unpretentious but 
effective kindness, to have the right to say, " I am among you as he that serveth ; " — 
that IB greatness alter Christ himself. — C. 

Vers. 28 — 30. — Fidelity and its reward. The lesson of the text is the bountiful 
reward of faithfulness to Jesus Christ ; but taking these words of his in connection 
with the position in which he well knew himself to be, they speak to us of— 

L The majestic oonfidence of oub Lord. "I appoint [bequeath] unto you a 
kingdom . . . that ye may sit on thrones." And who is this thus calmly disposing of 
kingdoms and thrones? — a reigning emperor, a brilliant conqueror? Only a poor, 
homeless, soldierless Prophet! One who knew that he was about to be taken, tried, 
convicted, scourged, crucified! Yet he meant it all. What majestic confidence iu 
(Jod, in the power of his gosj)el, in his own integrity ! With what reverent homage 
shall we bow before him who could make such royal offers when the shadow of the 
cross already rested on his path ! And what nobler sight is there to be seen among 
men than that of one (missionary, minister, teacher, reformer, etc.) calmly going on 
his way when every one and when everything is against him, confident in the triumph 
of the cause for which he pleads! Taking these words of Christ in connection with 
the preceding verses, we see — 

11. The quickness with which he parsed from correction to commendation. 
Seeing that his apostles were not only silenced, but humbled by the rebuke he had 
administered to them (vers. 24 — 26), and wishing to reassure and revive them, our 
Lord turned to the fidelity they had shown toward himself, and spoke words of praise 
and of promise. "You are wrong altogether in your spirit and behaviour in this 
matter ; I blame you for this. But be not cast down ; I do not forget your constancy 
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toward me in all my times of trial, and I will reward you.*' Such was, such is, the 
gracious, considerate, generous Master. 

** Hit an^er if so slnw to rise, 
So ready to abate." 

It is the flying shadow which the wind-driven cloud casts upon the fiild, chased by 
the hastening simshine. '* slow to strike and swift to spare ! ** might well have been 
written of him. Can it be said or sung of us, in our relations with one another? 
But the main truth here is — 

III. The reward of fidelitt in the Master's service. Out Lord wished to 
assure his disciples that he was by no means unmindful or nnappreciative of their 
faithfulness; and he found the best proof of this in their constancy toward himself in 
his times of trouble. Through all poverty, all persecution, all desertion, all apparent 
failure, they had been true and loyal — they had shared his sorrows, had kept step with 
him through the dark shadows ; they had ministered to his bodily necessities (John 
iv. 8), and (so far as they could) had sympathized with him in his spiritual conflicts. 
** Ye are they who have continued with me in my trials." And what a reward he was 
prepared to give them (vers. 29, 30) ! Not understanding these words literally, we take 
it that their Lord held out before them : 1. Ftdness of joy. " Elat and drink at my 
table." 2. Signal honour. " Sit on thrones." 3. Large and abiding povjer and 
influence. " I appoint unto you a kingdom." This promise has been already fulfilled, 
though in a different form from that which they then expected — in the exalted privilege 
of being the first to publish the gospel of his grace to mankind ; in the glorious work 
of writing those memorials and letters which show no sign of age and are esteemed the 
one absolutely invaluable literature of the world ; in the celestial joy, dignity, influence, 
which they have long inherited. (1) What are the best proofs of loyalty we can give? 
These are (a) showing tender sympathy and untiring helpfulness towards his people 
(see Matt. xxv. 40); (6) having continual regard to his will in all the duties and 
details of onr life (see John xiv, 15, 21, 23) ; (c) being practically concerned for the 
progress of his kingdom. (2) What is the reward he will grant lisf A goodly measure 
of joy,— of sacred joy in worship, fellowship, work, life ; of honour, — the esteem which 
purity and love rarely, if ever, fail to win ; <^ quiet power, — the holy and blessed 
ihfluence which spiritual beauty and earnest testimony exert on heart and life, which 
they transmit from generation to generation. This reward here ; and hereafter joy, 
honour, power, such as we must wait to bee and must resolve to experience. — C. 

Vers. 31, 32 (first part). — 7%e worth of man. These verses afford incidental hut 
valuable evidence of the surpassing worth of the human spirit, and should help us to 
feel of how much greater account are we ourselves than anything that merely belongs 
to us. This is brought out by — 

I. The designs that are laid against us. It was evidently in a very solemn and 
earnest strain that Jesus said, ** Satan desired to have you [plural], that he may sift," 
etc. The evil one longed with eagerness, and strove with strength, to pass the apostles 
of Christ through the thieve of temptation, that he might compass their overthrow. And 
Peter, at a later hour, tells us that that is his attitude and habit in regard to all Christian 
disciples (1 Pet. v. 8). We may take it that: 1. All the unholy intelligences of the 
spiritual realm are bent on securing our overthrow. 2. In this malign intention tbej 
are supported by human agents. And this, not only because evil naturally propagates 
evil, and because the wicked feel stronger and more secure as they are more numerous, 
but because they recognize the value of one human spirit and the advantage secured by 
gaiuing it to their side. Hence there is a deliberate and determined design often made 
upon the individual man by the forces of evil. This is a fact by no means to be over- 
looked. As wo go on our heavenward way there may be an ambush laid for us at any 
point; at any time strong spiritual foes may do their utmost to contrive our fall. The 
possibilities of evil and of ruin are manifold. We may fall by error and unbelief, by 
pride, by selfishness, by worldliness and vanity, by intemperance or impurity, by 
departure in spirit from tho fear and love of God. There is room, there is reason, for 
vigilance on the part of him who believes himself well on the way toward or even 
nearing the gates of the celostial city. 
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XL The solicitude op our Saviour on our behalf. " I have prayed for thee." 
The strain of our Lord's address, "Simon, Simon," and the fact of his interceding on 
Peter*8 behalf, speak of a tender solicitude on his part for his disciple. Jesus knew 
well all Peter's infirmities ; but he also knew how ardently he could love, how devotedly 
he could serve, ?iow much he could be. Hence the intensity of his desire that ho would 
not be overcome. And for this reason we may be sure that our Lord is regarding us 
all with a Divine interest. He knows the worth of any and every human spirit — how 
much it can know and can enjoy ; whom and what it can love ; what graces it can illus- 
trate, and what truth adorn ; what influence it can instil ; what good, and even great, 
work it can accomplish for God and man. He knows also what sorrow it may brin^ 
upon itself, what shame, what ruin ; and also what irreparable injury it may do. We 
need not hesitate, but should accustom ourselves to think that Jesus Christ is regarding 
us with a very tender interest; is following the choices we are making and the course 
we are pursuing with holy and loving solicitude ; is grieved when he sees us wander 
from the way of wisdom, rejoices in us and over us when he sees us take the upward 
path. 

IIL The bealitt of our human responsibility. Jesus Christ prayed that Peter's 
faith might not fail. And it did not — we should naturally expect. But in part it did. 
It did not utterly break down as that of Judas did, but it failed to keep him loyal in 
a yery trying hour. It did not save him from the act of denial and from the sorrow 
which succeeded the sin. It did not in any way relieve the apostle of his individual 
responsibility. He continued to *' bear his own burden," as every man must. Not the 
very highest privilege, not even the intercession of the Lord himself, will relieve us 
of that. It must rest with us, in the last resort, whether we will strive and win, or 
whether we will yield and be lost. — C. 

Ver. 32 (latter part). — 2'he privilege o/spiritucU maturity, "When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethrea." This forward-looking injunction of Christ reminds 
ua of— 

I. Our need of btrenothenino power. Such are the manifold and effective forces 
opposed to us, invisible as well as visible and human (see Eph. vi. 12) ; so strong and 
so subtle are the temptations that beset us on every side ; that we urgently need, not 
only the presence of resisting principles within us, but the aid of friendly and helpful 
aouliaries around us. We want, indeed, the help which is from above ; that is the 
first thing to seek. And, having besought that, we do well to avail ourselves of all the 
strength we can gain from other sources. For the battle is severe, and we are often 
hard pressed by our vigilant and relentless foes. 

II. The help we can find in man. God is, as stated, the Source of spiritual strength. 
He renews our strength by the direct communications of his Divine Spirit. But man 
helps us also. ^ A man shall be as an hiding-place ... as rivers of water ... as 
the shadow of a great rock." Paul went through the region of Galatia, *' strengthen- 
ing the disciples (Acts xviii. 23). Peter was to " strengthen his brethren." We can 
and we should do much to strengthen one another, to build one another up on our holy 
faith. We can do this : 1. By the force of a beautiful and attractive example. 2. By 
the utterance of invigorating truth. 3. By the inspiration of a cheerful, hopeful, loving 
spirit. 

III. The incompetence of inexperience. Peter was not in a position to afford 
spiritual strength then. He was too inexperienced. He had not yet learned what the 
fierceness of the fire of temptation meant He did not then understand where his true 
strength lay. He had not yet graduated in the school of experience. It is they, and 
only they, who know what spiritual struggle means who can impart to others the help 
they need. We must have passed through the waters before we can undertake to teach 
others how to swim the strong stream of trial and temptation. 

IV. The unfitness of unfaithfulness. Peter was about to fall. A few hours 
would find him in the power of the adversary. Before another day dawned he would 
haye to reproach himself as a disloyal disciple. He was about to rest under the shadow 
of great guilt, and he would have to wait until he came forth from that shadow. Not 
until he ** was converted," not until the spirit of overweening self-confidence had given 
]»lace to that of humble trust in God, not until the knowledge of Chiist " after the 
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flesh " had passed, had risen into a knowledge of him that was truly spiritual and real, 
— not till then would he be fitted to '* strengthen his brethren." His case was strikingly 
parallel with that of David (see Ps. li. 11 — 13). We have similar experiences now. 
When the Christian disciple loses ground spiritually and morally, it becomes him to 
" return unto the Lord" himself, and " then to teach transgressors " the way of (Jod; 
it becomes him to undergo a chaoge of spirit, to be " renewed in the spirit of his mind," 
and then to speak the helpful and sustaining truth of Christ. Unlaithfulness to our 
Lord, departure and distance from him, — this has no teaching function ; its first duty 
is penitential; then it may think of useful work. But we should understand that 
all true usefulness rests on the foundation of spiritual integrity; it can find no other 
footing. 

V. The privileoe of Christian maturity. Peter was to look forward to a not 
distant future, when, having learnt truth by what he sufiered, he should strengthen his 
brethren in al/ that was true and wise and good. This he did, and in this he found a 
noble heritage. To this we may look forward as the reward of spiritual struggle, as 
the goal of earthly good. What better portion can we ask for than to be the source of 
spiritual strength to our brethren and sisters as they bear the burdens and fight the 
battles of their life ?— C. 

Vers. 33, 34 (with 65 — 62). — Tlie apostle^ sfaM, From this most memorable incident, 
recorded with noticeable candour by all the evangelists, many lessons spring. 

I. How IGNORANT OF HIMSELF EVEN A GOOD MAN MAT PROVE 1 (Vcr. 33.) Peter 

believed himself to be capable of daring and enduring the very last extremity in the 
cause of his Master. He would have utterly ridiculed the idea that the sneer of a 
servant-girl could draw from him a denial of bis Lord. The event showed, how entirely 
he mistook himself. We ought to know ourselves well ; but, in fact, we do not. We 
suppose ourselves to be strong and steadfast, when we are feeble and unreliable ; or to 
be humble-minded, when we are proud of heart ; or to be generous, when we are essen- 
tially self-seeking ; or to be devout, when we are really unspiritual ; to be near to God, 
when we are afar off (Rev. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 12; Ps. xix. 12, 13; cxxxix. 23, 24). 

II. How PERFECT THE KNOWLEDGE OUB MaSTER HAS OF OUR HEART AND LIFE ! (Vcr. 

34.) Jesus knew how weak his disciple was, aud he foresaw his speedy failure. He 
knows us altogether. He knows our heart ; how sincere is our purpose, how frequent 
are our efibrts, how many our disappointments, how faulty is our nature, how wounded 
and weak is our spirit. He knows also our life. Ho sees it as it lies before his all- 
beholding eye ; he " knows the way we take,'* the i)ath we are about to pursue. It is 
to One who has a thorough and complete knowledge of us that we belong, and it is to 
him we draw nigh in our best hours. 

III. From what a height a good man mat fall ! This erring one is no other than 
the Apostle Peter, the very man who had made the great confession, and upon whom 
or upon whose testimony Christ would build his Church (Matt. xvi. 13 — 19). It is he 
who had been admitted to such close fellowship with Christ, and been allowed the high 
privilege of rendering him constant personal service. There is no ofilce, however high 
it may be in the Christian Church, which will ensure to its occupant spiritual integrity. 
And even he who has been " raised up to heavenly places," and has known even the 
raptures of an exalted spiritual experience, may fall under the power of temptation. 
It is not the lofty but the lowly that stand on safe ground in the kingdom of Gk>d. 

IV. How STEEP is the DESCENT OF SIN ! From a presumptuous and blind self-con- 
fidence Peter fell to a half-hearted following (ver. 54) ; from that he fell to untruth- 
fulness and denial of his Lord (ver. 57) ; from that to a more deliberate and repeated 
denial (vers. 58, 59), accompanied even (as Matthew tells us) with profanity. Sin is 
a slope which seems slight at the summit, but it becomes steeper and yet steeper as we 
go on our downward way. And it too often happens that we reach a point where we 
cannot arrest ourselves, but are compelled against our own desire to continue. Shun 
the first step in the downward course ! 

V. How MERCIFUL 18 Christ's METHOD OF CONVICTION ! (Ver. 61.) Not a blow that 
smote him to the ground ; not even burning words of condemnation that should sound 
ever afterwards in his soul ; but one reproachful glance — the look of wounded love. So 
merciful and so pitiful is our Lord when we are unfaithful or disloyal to him now. He 
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bears loDg with us ; he seeks to win us hack through added privilege and mnltiplied 
mercy ; he deals very patiently and gently with us; only when other and milder methods 
fidl does he mercifully afflict us, that in some way and by some means he may redeem 
us from folly and from ruin. 

VL Whither Christ seeks to lead the errixo. (Ver. 62.) He seeks to lead us, 
as by his reproving glance be led his fallen disciple, to a pure and saving penitence. 
He would have our hearts filled with a worthy and a cleansing shame, with a purifying 
sorrow ; that this may lead us into a condition of (1) abiding humility, of (2) living 
faitby of (3) thorough reconsecration to himself and to his cause. — C. 

Vers. 35 — 38. — Misunderstanding Christ There is no teacher who has been so well 
heard, and none that has been so much honoured and obeyed, as Jesus Christ Yet 
there can have been few who have been so much misunderstood as he has been. We 
have our attention drawn by the text to— 

L CoKtEMPORABT MisuNDERSTANDiNO. 1. By the apostles themselves, (1) On this 
occasion their Lord wished to intimate to them, in stroug and forcible language, that to 
whatever perils and straits they had been exposed before, the time was now at hand 
when, he himself being taken from their side and the saddest foreshadowings being 
fulfilled, they would be subjected to far severer trials, and would be (in a sense) cast on 
their own defences. The apostles, mistaking his meaning, put a literal interpretation 
on his words, and produced a couple of swords, as perhaps meeting the emergency I 
(2) On a previous occasion (Matt. xvi. 5 — 8) the Lord warned them against " the leaven 
of the Pharisees ; " and they supposed him to refer to their neglect in forgetting the 
bread I (3) They completely failed to apprehend his meaning when he foretold his 
own sufferings and death (ch. xviiL 31 — 34). 2. By his disciples generally, (1) They 
could not comprehend what he meant by "eating his fie?h and drinking his blood 
(John yi. 60). (2) They completely misunderstood the end he had in view, the 
character of that " kingdom of heaven" of which he spoke so much. (3) They did not 
enter into the great redeeming purpose for which he came. 3. By his enemies, (1) In 
80 small a matter as his saying recorded in John iL 19 ; (2) in so great a matter as 
that recorded in John xviii. 37. 

IL Subsequent misunderstandiko. In how many ways has the Church of Christ, 
since apostolic days, misunderstood its Lord I It has done so in regard to the meaning 
nf particular words; and in regard to the great end he had in view (the nature of his 
kingdom) ; and in regard to the means and methods he would have his friends employ. 
How pitifully and how painfully has it misunderstood him when it has interpretea his 
reference to the sword of the text (ver. 36), and his use of the word ^ compel ' (ch. xiv. 
23) as justifying every conceivable cruelty in the furtherance of his cause I 

m. Modern misunderstanding. Judging from what we know has been, we con- 
clnde that it is likely enough that we also misunderstand our Master. 1. We may 
fail to reach the true significance of his words ; we may find out, further on, that they 
have another and a larger meaning than that we have been ascribing to them. 2. We 
may mistake his will as to the object we should work for, or as to the right and the 
wise methods we should adopt to secure our end. 3. We may be wrong in our judgment 
of what Christ is doing with ourselves and with our life; we may misread his Divine 
purpose concerning us. There are three principles which we shall do well to keep in 
mind in our endeavour to understand the Divine Teacher. The thought of Christ is 
(1) profound rather than superficial : (2) spiritual rather than sensuous ; (3) compre- 
hensive and far-seeing (reaching through time to immortality) rather than narrow and 
time-boimded. — C. 

Vers. 39 — 46. — Gethsemane. As we enter " the place which is called Gethsemane," 
we pass into the ** holy place," the nearest of all to *' the holy of holies " — that is, to 
Calvary itself. Thither our Lord went on this most memorable evening ; and '* his 
disciples followed him** — the eleven who remained faithful to him. But even of 
these only three were counted worthy to attend him into the secret place of pniver 
and struggle, and to witness his agony. Such sorrow as he was then to know seeks 
the secret place and chooses only the very clo&ebt and dearest friendship lor its 
ministry. Then fell upon our Divine Lord a sorrow and a temptation ; an agitation 
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and agony of soul for which our language has no name, our heart no room, our life 
no experience. We ask — What was that intolerahle and overwhelming anguish, which 
the Saviour asked might pass from him, and which had so marvellous and so terribly 
significant an effect on his bodily nature (vers. 42 — 44)? Our completest answer 
leaves much to be said, much to be explained. 1. We barely touch the outer line of 
the whole circle of truth when we speak of the apprehension of coming torture and 
death as events in the natural, physical sphere. It is an irreverent and wholly 
unworthy conception that what many men — many who have not even been good men 
— have faced without flinching, our Lord and Master shrank from with an over- 
mastering dread. 2. We come nearer to the centre of the truth when we think tbat 
the whole shadow of the cross, with its spiritual darkness and desolation, then began 
to rest upon him. Something of that shadow had been darkening his path before 
(Mark z. 38 ; ch. xii. 50 ; John xii. 27). And this shadow darkened and deepened 
as he drew near to the dread hour itself. At this point the cross immediately con- 
fronted him in all its awful severity, and he knew that this was the time when he 
must finally resolve to endure everything or to retrace his steps. This, then, was the 
critical hour ; then was *' the crisis of the world." Great and terrible was the tempta- 
tion to decline the fearful future now at hand; it was a temptation he struggled 
against with a spiritual violence that showed itself in the drops of blood ; it was 
a temptation he only overcame by tearful supplications to the Eternal Father for his 
prevailing succour (Heb. v. 7). 3. But we miss our true mark if we do not include 
the thought that he was then bearing something of the burden of human sin. Whatever 
was intended by " bearing our sins in his own body," by " making his soul an offering 
for sin," and by expressions similar to these, we believe that Jesus Christ was then 
in the very act of fulfilling these predictions when he thus strove and suffered in the 
garden. As we look upon him there we see " the Lamb of God taking away the sin 
of the world." The scene may teach us very varied lessons and affect us in many 
ways ; but it is ceitainly well fitted to be — 

I, An attraction to souls still distant from thk Saviour. It says, " Behold 
how he loved you ! " 

II. An invitation to prayer for faithfulness in the hour of trial. Both before 
and after, the Master exhorted his disciples to pray that " they entered not into temp- 
tation " (vers. 40, 46). He himself triumphed through the strong efficacy of prayer 
(ver. 41). Prayer, appropriate at all times, is urgently needed as we enter the shadow 
of temptation ; but it is positively indispensable when the greater trials of our life 
assail us. 

III. A SUMMONS TO STRENUOUS AND UNFALTERING PERSEVERANCE. Christian pilgrim, 

Christian workman, do you weary of your way or of your work ? Does the one seem 
long and thorny, or the other tedious and unsuccessful ? Do you think you must 
sleep as the disciples did, or that you must put down the cup as their Master did not ? 
Do you talk about giving up the journey, about retiring from the field? Consider him 
who went quite through the work the Father gave him to do, who strove and suffered 
to the very last; consider him, the agonizing but undaunted, the suffering bat 
resolving Saviour ; consider him, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. 



«c 



Go. labour on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father's will ; 

It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still ? " 



Ver. 42 (latter part).— Self-surrender. " Not my will, but thine, be done." Thesa 
words are suggestive as well as expressive. They suggest to us — 

I. The E88ENTLAL NATURE OF SIN. Where shall we find the root of sin ? Its mani- 
fold fruits we see around us in all forms of irreligion, of vice, of violence. But in what 
shall we find its root? In the preference of our own will to the wUl of God, If we 
trace human wrong-^oing and wrong-being to its ultimate point, we arrive at that 
conclusion. It is ^ause men are not willing to be what God created them to be, not 
willing to do what he desires them to do ; it is because they want to pursue those 
lines of thought and of action which he has forbidden, and to find their pleasure and 
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beir portion in tbings which he has disallowed, — that they err from the strait path 
ind b^gin the course which ends in condemnation and in death. The essence of all 
in is in this assertion of our will against the will of God. We fail to recognize the 
oundation truth that we are his ; that by every sacred tie that can bind one being to 
mother we are bound, and we beloncr to him from whom we came and in whom we 
ive, and move, and have our being. We assume to be the masters of our own lives and 
ortnnes, the directors of our own selves, of our own will ; we say, " My will, not thine, 
)e done." Thus are we radically wrong ; and being radically wrong, the issues of our 
learts are evil. From this fountain of error and of evil the streams of sin are flowing ; 
that we trace their origin. 

IL The hour and act of spiritual bttrrender. When does the himian spirit 
etom to Grod, and by what act ? That hour and that act, we reply, are not found at 
he time of any intellectual apprehension of the truth. A man may understand but 
ittle of Christian doctrine, and yet may be within the kingdom of heaven ; or, on the 
»ther hand, he may know much, and yet remain outside that kingdom. Nor at the 
ime of keen sensibility ; for it is possible to be moved to deep and to fervent feeling, 
md yet to withhold the heart and life from the Supreme. Nor at the time of associa- 
ion with the visible Church of Christ. It is the hour at which and the act by which 
he soul cordially surrenders itself to God. When, in recognition of the paramount 
:laim8 of God the Divine Father, the gracious Saviour of mankind, we yield ourselves 

God, that for all the future he may lead and guide us, may employ us in his holy 
«rvice ; when we have it in our heart to say, " Henceforth thy will, not ours, be 
bne ; " — then do we return unto the Lord our God, and then does he count us among 
he number of his own. 

II r. Thb highest attainment of Christian endeavour. When do we reach 
mr highest point ? Not when we have fought our fiercest battle, or have done our 
noat fruitfid work, or have gained our clearest and brightest vision of Divine truth ; 
mt when we have reached the point in which we can most cheerfully and most 
MituaUy say, after Christ our Lord, *' Not my will, but thine, be done ; " when under 
terious discouragement or even sad defeat, when after exhausting pain or before terrible 
suffering, when under heavy loss or in long-continued loneliness, or in prospect of early 
leath, we are perfectly willing that God should do with us as his own wisdom and love 
iirect. — C. 

Vers. 47 — 52, 63. — Christianity and violence. The use of the sword by Peter, and 
the presence of " swords and staves " in the hands of the officers, suggest to us the con- 
aection between Jesus Christ (and his disciples) and the employment of violence ; and 
this both by them and against them. 

L The unseemliness of violence used against Jesus Christ and his disciplesw 
[t is true that there was something worse than the weapons of violence in that garden ; 
the traitor's kiss was very much worse. We may be sure that Jesus was conscious of 

1 far keener wound from those false lips of Judas than he would have been from the 
bands of those armed men had they struck him with their strength. The subtle 
achemes and the soft but treacherous suggestions of false friends are deadlier in their 
itsne, if not in their aim, than the hard blows of open adversaries. But : 1. How 
unseemly was open violence shown to Jesus Christ ! To come with sword and stick 
against the Gentle One from heaven ; against him who never used his omnipotence to 
harm a single adversary ; against him who " would not break the bruised reed " among 
the children of men ; against him who had been daily employing his power to relieve 
from piun, to raise from weakness, to remove privation, to restore from death! 2. How 
unseemly is such violence shown to Chrisfs true disciples ! His true disciples, those 
«rho are loyal and obedient to their Lord, are men and women in whom a patient and 
loving spirit is prevailing ; they are peace-makers among their brothers and sisters ; 
they nave " put away bitterness, wrath, anger, clamour, railing ; " they walk in love ; 
they seek to win by a gentle manifestation and by a gracious utterance of the truth. 
Qow entirely inappropriate and unseemly is violence shown to them ! And it may be 
idded, how useless is such violence employed against the cause they advocate ! It has 
oever happened yet that sword and stave have crushed the living truth. They have 
smitten its champions to the ground, but they have only brought out into the light 

LUKE. — II. Q 
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the heroic couraf^e and noble UDselfishness which that truth inspires. ** So that those 
things [thoee persecutions] have fallen out rather unto the furtheraiioe of the gospel*' 
Cruelty strikes at its enemy, and smites itself. 

II. The unlawfulness of violence employed ok behalf of CHBisnANrrr. How 
vain and how foolish the act of *' smitiog with the sword " (ver. 49) ! It was an act of 
intemperate and ill-considered zeal ; it was calculated to do much more harm than 
good. Its effects had to be undone by the calm interposition and the healing power of 
Christ (ver. 51). It was rebuked by the Master in decided terms (Matt. xxvi. 52). 
And from that hour to the end of apostolic history the use of physical violence dis- 
appears. Well would it have been for the cause and kingdom of our Lord if it had 
never been revived. The sword and the stave have no place in the Christian armoury. 
The weapons of its warfare are not camaL Such instruments do not, they cannot^ 
serve it ; they gain a momentary victory at the sad and great expense of entirely mis- 
representing the spirit and the method of Jesus Ciirist. Compulsion is utterly out of 
place in connection with the Church of Christ ; it loses immeasurably more than it 
gains by that resource. Let the disciples of Christ be assured that (1) the utterance 
of Divine truth, especially the truth tnat relates to the redeeming love of the Saviour 
himself; (2) living a life of blamelessness and beauty, of integrity and kindness; (3) 
dependence on the aid of the Divine Spirit to make the spoken Word and the liring 
influence eflfectual and mighty ; — that these are the weapons which will conquer the 
enemies of Christ, and will place him upon the throne of the world. — C. 

Ver. 53. — The power of spiritual darkness. As our Lord, declining to avail himself 
of the physical forces at his command, surrendered himself to the will of his assailants, 
he used an expression which was full of spiritual significance. " This is your hour,*' 
he said, '* and the power of darkness.*' By this he intimated (1) that the hour of his 
enemies' triumph had arrived — the brief hour of their outward success and inward exul- 
tation, the dark hour of his humiliation and visible defeat ; and (2) that this passing 
hour was simultaneous with the prevalence of the power of darkness. Wicked men 
were to triumph because the forces of guilty error were for the time prevailing. We 
look at — 

I. The power of darkness. 1. Its spiritual nature. It is a state of spiritual 
blindness. We may not, with a great Greek philosopher, resolve all evil into error; 
but we may say that sin is continually, is imiversally, springing from inward blindness. 
Men do not see the truth ; they call good evil, and evil good ; they have the most fidse 
imaginations concerning all objects, from the Divine Being himself to the lowliest 
human duty ; and hence they go far astray. 2. Its most glaring manifestations, h 
lays its unholy hand on innocence, on Divine Love itself, and leads it away to trial and 
crucifixion. It conducts the devoted servant of Christ to the brutal judge, to the 
shameful scaffold, to the devouring flame. It arms a vast multitude of men and leads 
them forth to a vain and useless strife, shedding human blood and wasting human 
labour, as if Christ would be pleased or could be served by such means as these. It 
covers with the sacred name of religion a system that holds millions of human beings 
in a degrading bondage. It sanctions all the sinful institutions the world has seen tm 
Buffered from. 3. Its most deplorable effects. These are not found in the deeds and the 
sufierings of men, but rather in their souls ; the worst issue of spiritual nusoonoeptioQ 
is in the utter darkness of spirit in which it ends. '* If the light that is in os be dark- 
ness, how great must that darkness be I " It means : (1) False thoughts. Here were 
men who should have known better thinking the worst things of Jesus Christ- 
judging him to be a criminal, to be a traitor, to be a blasphemer ; and there are neo 
amongst us who, under the power of error, think altogether wrong thoughts of God 
and of the Saviour — thoughts which do him wrong, which misrepresent him to the 
mind, which repel rather than attract the soul. (2) Bad feelings. Here were men 
indulging in feelings of positive and perfect hatred against Jesus Christ ; and there aru 
men, misled by the power of darkness, hating instead of loving the Father of spirit^ 
repelled from instead of being drawn towards good and true souls whom they have 
grievously misunderstood. (3) Wrong purposes of heart. Under this malignaot 
influence men are purposing to injure their fellow-men. Instead of resolvlDg to 
rescue, to raiae, to ennoble them, they determine to put them do^n or to hold them 
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down, to lay a hard hand upon them and keep them harmless because helpless. It is 
in the blinding, misleading, deteriorating effects upon the soul itself that the very 
worst results of darkness are to be seen. 

XL Cub hope coNCBRNiNa rr. The " power of darkness " was coincident with " the 
hour" of the enemies of our Lord. And that was hut an Tumr; it was limited to the 
brief period of the Passion. Then came Christ's glorious hour — the hour of his resur- 
rection; the hour of his ascent to the right hand of Power. The prevalence of this 
eyil power of darkness is limited in time ; it will not last for ever. Innocence, purity, 
truth, love, righteousness, may be led away to trial and death, as they were then in the 
PerBon of Jesus Christ; but the hour of their resurrection and their triomph will arrive. 
Let faiihftd labour do its noble part, and let calm and Christian patience bring its 
priceless contribution, and another hour will strike than that of the foes of Christ, 
and another power than that of moral darkness will take the sceptre and rule the 
world. — 0. 

Ver. 54. — Distant di^cipJesJup. "Peter followed afar off." 1. In this we find some- 
thing that was cornmendahle. The impulsive and energetic Peter did not exhaust h;s 
zeal in that unfortunate sword-stroke of his ; nor was it quenched by the rebuke of his 
Master. Though it was far from an ideal discipleship to "follow afar off," it was 
discipleship still. We do not read that the others did as much as that; they probably 
sought their own safety by complete retirement. Peter could not do that ; his attach- 
ment to Christ did not allow him to disconnect himself any further than was involved 
in a distant following. But : 2. In this we find something that was incomplete. The 
disciple desired to be near enough to his Master to know what the end would be, but he 
wished to be fi&r enough off to be secure from molestation. He took counsel of his fears, 
and was so far from the scene that he was showing no sympathy with his Friend, and 
was running no risk from his enemies. It is not at all unlikely that this timidity, 
from which he succeeded in partially and momentarily shaking himself, was the 
beginning and the explanation of his subsequent failure. 

L Genuine discipleship. This is found in following Christ, 1. Owning his claim 
as Lord and Leader of the soul ; owning it by a willing and entire submission of our 
will to his will, a consecration or our li^ to bis service, a perfect readiness of heart to 
say, ** Lord, 1 will follow thee." 2. Endeavouring to walk even as he walked — in 
revertnee^ in righteousness, in love. 3. Striving to live this Christian life not only after 
him, but unto him. 

IL Distant discipleship. We follow "afar off" when we are: 1. Lacking in 
devotion. He who is only found irregularly and infrequently with God, in the attitude 
of praise and prayer, and in the act of studying his holy will, must be at a great 
distance from that " beloved Son " who spent so much time with his Father, and found 
to much strength in his conscious presence and loving sympathy. 2. Wanting in 
furiiy. He whose spirit is much entangled with the cares, absorbed in the pursuits 
and prizes, hungering and thirsting for the pleasures of this world, and certainly he 
whose soul is to any considerable degree affected and tainted by the lower temptations 
of the flesh, — is a long way behind the holy Saviour ; is far off from him who was " holy, 
harmless, unde61ed, separate from sin," from him " in whose mouth no guile was 
found." 3. Failing in generous and practical kindness. He who is only sparingly 
offering his resourc&<«, spiritual or material, to the cause of human comfort and elevation, 
who is drawing the line of his service at the point of self-sacrifice, and declines to go 
icross it, — is surely a very distant follower of that gracious and generous Friend of man 
who suffered the very last and the very worst that he might redeem us from sin and 
restore us to truth, to holiness, to God. This distant discipleship is, in every aspect, 
to be deplored. (1) It is unfaithfulness to ourselves, A departure from the position 
we took when we first " yielded ourselves unto God, as those alive from the dead." (2) 
It is perilous to our own souls. That way failure lies ; and failure here means utter 
and disastrous defeat; it means suffering and shame; it may even mean death. (3) It 
IS disappointing to our Divine Lord. He looks for a close following on our part; he 
wants us to be at his side, to be serving- him with all our strength, to be like him in 
spirit and in character and in life. And when he sees us *' afar off," he is grieved wiih 
us instead of rejoicing in us. (1) Let those who have been abiding in him, and there- 
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fore following him closely, be watchful and prayerful that they do not '* drift away ** 
Rod lag behind ; (2) and let those who have to reproach themselves as distant di^cipleii 
draw near to their Lord in renewed penitence and devotedness of spirit. — C. 

Ver. 61. — The look of our Lord, "And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter." 
What was there then, and what is there now, in the glance of Jesus Christ? 

L Uis LOOK OF PENETBATiox. We read of one of the earliest disciples being con- 
vinced by our Lord's discernment of him under the thick foliage of the fig tree; he 
\^-as then told to look for greater things than that (John L 50). And surely one of 
those greater things was found in that penetration which saw throngh the thicker 
covering of the human flesh and of humau speech and demeanour to the very thought 
of the n)ind, to the very desire of the heart, to the inmost secrets of the souL He 
knew what was in man. It was his knowledge of men that directed him in his vary- 
ing treatment of them ; it is his penbtrating insight into men now that determines his 
dealing with us all. 

II. Uis look of compassion. What did the sick and the suflering, the fevered and 
the paralyzed and the leprous, the men and women who had left afflicted ones behind 
them at their homes— what depths of tender compassion did these sons and danghten 
of Israel see in the eyes of Jesus Christ? And what inexhaustible fulness of pity, 
what unbounded sympathy, may not the stricken and the sorrowing souls who are 
badly bruised and wounded on life's highway still And in '* the face of Jesus Christ*'! 

III. His look of sad bepboach. Sometimes there was that in the glance of Jesus 
Christ from which the guilty shrank. When ''he looked round about on them with 
anger," we may be siure that his baffled enemies quailed before his glance. And when 
** the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter," what keeu sorrowful reproach was then 
a[)parent in the face of Jesus Christ 1 bow that look gathered up all possible words and 
tones of solemn expostulation, of sad disappointment, of bitter sorrow I It was a look 
which wrought great things in the apostles soul, the remembrance of which, we msy 
be sure, he carried with him to the end. Christ has all too many occasions now to 
turn toward us that reproachful glance. 1. When we fail to keep the promises we 
made him at the time of our self-surrender. 2. When we fail to pay the vows we 
made him in some hour of discipline. 3. When we fall seriously short of the allegiance 
which all his disciples owe to him — in reverence, in obedience, in submission. Let us, 
who are professing to follow him, ask ourselves what we should see in his conntensnce 
if we stood face to face with him to-day. Would it be the benign look of Divine com- 
mendation ? or would it be the pained look of sorrowful reproach ? To those who are 
inquiring their way to life it is a source of blessed encouragement that they will see, 
if they regard their Lord — 

IV. His LOOK OF TENDER IKTEBE8T. When the rich young man came and made his 
earnest inquiry of the great Teacher, he was not yet in the kingdom, and was not 
yet fully prepared to enter it ; but he was a sincere and earnest seeker after GKxi, and 
** Jesus, beholding him, loved him " (Mark x. 21). With such tender regard, with such 
loving interest, does he look down on every true suppliant who looks up to him with 
the vital question on his lips, '* Good Master, what shall I do that 1 may inherit 
eternal life ?"—C. 

Vers. 63, 64. — 77ie patience of Christ, In these touching words, which we cannot 
read without a sentiment of shame as members of the humau race, we have — 

I. A PICTUBE OF suPBEME EKDUBANCE. How much our Lord was called upon to 
endure, we shall be best able to realize when we consider : 1. The greatness of which 
he was conscious (see ver. 70). He knew and felt that he had a right to the most 
reverent homage of the best and highest, and was thus treated by the worst and 
lowest. 2. I'he power which he knew he wielded : with what perfect ease could he 
have extricated himself from these cruel insults I 3. The character of ^e men who 
were maltreating him — the lowest amongst the low. 4. The nature of the indignities 
to which they subjected him ; these went from bad to worse — from binding him to 
beating him, from beating him to spitting upon him, from this most shameful indignity 
to the yet more cruel sneer at his holy mission, *' Prophesy unto us," etc. They ?ented 
u|)on him the very last extremes of human contumely and shame. 
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IL A PiCTUBE OF siTRLTME PATIENCE. He bore it nil with perfect calmnesa. Here 
shone forth in its full lustre '* the meekness of Jesus Christ." '* When be was reviled, 
he reviled not again ; when he suffered, be threatened not ; " "As a sheep before ber 
shearers," etc. And wberein shall we find the source and explanation of this sublime 
patience ? 1. He was bent on bearing, to the full and to the end, his Father's will. 
2. He was determined to complete the work he had imdertaken, and of that work those 
sufferings were a part. He was then " wounded for our traugressions," then was he 
•* bruised for our iniquities," and by those ** stripes were we healed.** 

Application. 1. Like our Divine Master, we are called upon to endure. In doiug 
those things we believe to be right of which others do not feel the obli<:ation, also in 
abstaining from those things we feel to be wrong, which other people allow, we come 
into conflict, we excite displeasure, we incur odium, we suffer censure, opposition, 
ridiciile ; we '*bear his reproach." Thorough loyalty to our Lord and to our own con- 
victions means exposure to the assaults and indignities of the world. 2. We have 
the highest incentives to endure, (1) As with our Master, it is the Father^swill that we 
should suffer. (2) As with Christ, it is an important part of the testimony we are to 
bear and the work we are to do in \his world. (3) Only thus can we completely 
follow our great Leader ; he who does not go with Cbrist into the valley of humiliation 
does not follow him all the way he trod. (4) So doing, we are building up a strong 
Christian character, and are thus preparing for fuller and higher service. (5) Then are 
we especially pleasing our Master, and '* great is our reward in heaven *' (Matt. v. 
10_12).->C. 

Vers. 1 — 23. — The last Passover of our Lord, After the significant survey of Jeru- 
salem's fate which is given in the previous chapter, Jesus seems to have remaiLed 
quietly at Bethany, or in the Mount of Olives, until the time for the Passover. The 
season of solitude was brief, but all the more important in consequence. Every 
moment was utilized by our Lord that he might be ready for his great ordeal. But 
if he was making preparations, so were his enemies. Accordingly, we have an 
account here of the treason which led up to his sacrifice. We have, consequently, 
to consider — 

I. Thr treason of Judas. (Vers. 1 — 6.) The Sanhedrin was in session, anxious 
to seize on Jesus and get him removed ; for they feared that an attached populace 
would declare for him rather than for the old leaders. It was a vain fear. The people 
were fickle, and as ready to cry out for his crucifixion as they had been to cry 
" Hosanna!" Yet the fear of losing popularity goaded the Church leaders to despera- 
tion. Being beaten in debate by the Master-Mind who tabernacled among them, they 
can only expect by treachery to secure their purpose. They find their ready instru- 
ment in Judas. And here consider : L The worldliness of Judas, He had evidently 
joined the cause of Jesus in hope of a place in a world-kingdom. But our Lord*s pro- 
phecies of his speedy suffering and death have blighted all these hopes. How can ho 
best make his peace with the world, which is getting the upper hand, and before which 
Jesus is going down ? Judas believes that he can best do this by betraying Jesus to 
his enemies, and, to make the transition the easier for himself, he consents to do the 
shameful work for thirty pieces of silver — the mean price of the life of a slave I It was 
not covetousness pure and simple which led Judas to such a bargain, but astute worM- 
liness. He was making his peace with the world on the most liberal terms. 2. Notice 
the Satanic inspiration under which Judas acted. It is evident that Scripture repre- 
sents the sphere of evil as under the domination of a great personality called Satan. 
He can enter into men and take possession of them. But we are not to suppose that 
he has the same intimate access to the human spirit which God the Holy Ghost enjoys. 
We have reason to believe that Satan moves men by presenting in all their attractive- 
ness the worldly motives such as we have noticed. Further, the Satanic impulse is 
inch as in no way to relieve the subject of it from responsibility. No one will be able 
to plead " not guilty ** on the ground of Satanic temptation. 3. Notice the mean pru- 
dence under which the trail or acted. Had the band come in open day, when the 
entranced populace hung upon the lips of Jesus, there would have been a dangerous 
emeute^ and life been lost. Accordingly, Judas seeks to betray Jesus **in the abscijcc 
of the multitude.*' There is a meanness and cowardice about most of the diabolic 
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wickedness which goes on in the world ; a cowardice, moreover, which is generally 
overtaken by just and terrible retributioo. 

IL Preparations ^ob the last Passover. (Vers. 7 — 13.) Jesus meanwhile 
directs the two disciples, Peter and John, to make ready the Passover. He so times 
the celebration as to have it over on the Thursday night of the Passover week, and 
without haste, to secure the further preparation which his spirit required. And here we 
have the facts set before us (1) that he owed accommodation to the consideration of 
a stranger; and (2) that his supernatural knowledge guided the disciples in their 
quest of a guest-chamber. There, then, in the guest-chamber of a stranger, without 
taking the hmh to the temple, but in the primitive fashion, the two £uthfal men made 
ready for their Master. It was a recurrence to the primitive rituaL 

III. The Passover Feast. (Vers. 14 — 18.) With the twelve accordingly he comes 
at the appointed hour, and sits down to the significant feast. He tells them with what 
desire he had contemplated this last Passover before he should sufifer. He will not again 
eat of it till it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God. The order of celebration was first the 
passing round of the wine-cup ; next, the bitter herbs, dipped, as salad would be, in 
a red sauce made of almonds, nuts, figs, and other fruits ; next, another wine-cup^ after 
which the father of the family explained the nature of the rite ; then came the morsel 
of unleavened bread and the piece of the roast lamb, made palatable by the aforesaid 
sauce ; the last act was the passing round of a third wine-cup (cf. Godet, in loc,). 
It must have been a touching and tender type in the eyes of him who was so soon to 
be ofiered. We should have listened to his explanations on that occasion with pecu- 
liar interest. His references must have been somewhat veiled in presence of the 
betrayer, yet sufficiently explicit to have broken ordinary hearts. It was a marvellous 
teat — ^the Paschal Lamb himself partaking of the Passover ; the Antitype experiencing 
a special benefit through the study of the type I What a solemnity, moreover, is 
thrown over the whole scene through his indication that it is all shortly to be fulfilled I 

IV. The institution of the Lord's Supper. (Vers. 19, 20.) Upon the more 
formidable feast, which is to pass away on fulfilment, Jesus founds a simpler feast, to be 
celebrated till he comes again. It is to consist of bread and wine, two of the elemeuts 
there at the table. The bread is to represent his body, which is to be broken for his 
people ; and the wine his blood, which is for them to be shed. In this way a memorial 
more lasting than brass or marble is to be reared, and his gracious presence is to be 
experienced in the Christian Church. The new institution was a promise of the mojit 
gracious kind, regarding the season when he would be absent firom them. 

V. The intimation of the betrayal. ^Vers. 21 — 23.) Along with the solemn 
joy there is dashed profoundest sorrow at tne intimation of betrayal by one of the 
apostolic band. A traitor is there, and they should know it. G<x)d sign in that each 
man suspects himself 1 They all, except Judas, ask Christ if it is he. Last of all, it 
would seem, came the inquiry of the real traitor. But this unearthing of the false one 
does not shake him from his foul purpose. Christ could not do more for him than he 
here does, even though it does not save him. How salutary is self-suspicion 1 How 
dangerous self-confidence 1 — R. M. £. 

Vers. 24 — 38. — The proper Chriatian spirit Through our Lord's faithful dealing 
the disciples had been led to wholesome self-suspicion. They cried out at the possibility 
of a betrayal of the Master, " Lord, is it I ? " But no sooner have their minds been 
relieved through the singling out of Judas than tiiey swing round again to self-con- 
fidence and even base ambition. There, at the table of the Lord, in spite of the 
hallowed associations, they speculate who is to be greatest in the coming kingdom. 
Jesus has consequently to check this nascent ambition. He does so by ennobling — 

I. The spirit of service. (Vers. 24 — 27.) Now, the world's idea is that it is 
noble to exercise authority, to be able to order people about. In fact, the world hss 
come to call men *' benefactors " who have done nothing but command other people. 
What tributes are paid to princes, who have done nothing all their lives but issue orders 
and receive the homage and service of other people 1 A blear-eyed world is ready, as 
Christ here shows, to pronounce such princes the benefactors of their a^ and country. 
But he has come into the world to ennoble the opposite idea. Here at this very feast he 
has been as one that serveth. His whole life, moreover, has been a public service. Every- 
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where he hns jnst conRidered how he could serve others. To minister, not be ministere*! 
unto, was his continual care. To make the service of others glorious in the eyes of 
discerning men was one great purpose of his earthly life. This reveals also the very 
spirit of the Divine life.^ God is Lord of all because Servant of alL He sustains all, as 
he has created all; and his greatness is the greatness of ministration. It is only 
Oriental barbarism which supposes greatness to consist in indolent and luxuriant state. 
Here, Ihen, is the field of genuine ambition. Let us try to be first in tJie field of service ; 
let US do our best and most for the benefit of all about us ; and then alone shall we 
become noble and Christ-like. 

II. Chbist indicates the besultant influence. (Vers. 28 — 30.) To theso 
disciples, who continue with Christ in his temptations, he appoints a kingdom. In 
this kingdom they are to have thrones, and to hd judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In this way our Lord indicates the influence which these men, who entertain his spirit 
of service, will acquire. And when we consider the history of Christianity, we seo 
that even in the world of humanity these humble servants of God and mankind have 
become kings and judges. It is by their deliverances in the primitive age that men 
are judging themselves and being judged. The apostles are pre-eminently the 
tovereigns of this new and better time. And this posthumous influence on earth is 
only a faint reflection of their influence in heaven. Now, is not this to encourage every 
serviceable soul? Let each of us be only content to serve, to do whatever a brother 
needs, and by our service we acquire influence and kingship. The world is really 
ruled by obliging, serviceable, meek, and earnest men. 

III. Christ next points out to Peteb his danger, recovery, and consequent 
T78EFULNE88. (Vers. 31 — 34.) For, strange to say, temptation is overruled as well m 
service to the creation of influence. There is in Peter's nature a good deal of pride 
and vain-glory to be winnowed out. There is wheat within him, but also chaff. Now, 
Satan had set his mind upon the fall of Peter; but Jesus has already prayed for him 
that his faith may not fail. Here was Peter's safeguard in the timely intercession of 
his Master.' How watchful the Lord was and is for souls ! Oh, how our want of 
watchfulness stands rebuked I Yet Peter was permitted to fall under temptation ; but 
he was won back again, converted the second time, so to speak, by the loving look of 
Jesus; and thus destined to become a strengthener of the brethren. So that our 
Lord's prayers for us may be that, through permitted humiliations and tears and 
penitence, we may pass on to power. It is only when self-confidence, as in Peter'^i 
case, has been purged out of us by humiliating discoveries of our personal weakness, 
that we are in a position to undertake the care and strengthening of brethren. 
Broken-hearted Simon becomes, after Pentecost, the reliable Kock-man, worthy of the 
new name, Peter. 

IV. The contrasted polictes of confidence and of prudence. (Vers. 35 — 38.) 
In sending the disciples out on their first missions, Jesus relied on the hospitality of 
the people as a fitting support for his agents. Going to the people as philanthropists, 
working miracles, preaching the advent of Messiah, they would meet with such support 
as would be all-sufficient. This was the policy of confidence — the reliance on the 
people for entire support. But when the world turned against Christ, and realizeil 
now opposed he was to its worldliness, then the disciples would require to exercise all 
possible prudence. They would require to look out for themselves, and even to fight 
for their own hand. That is to say, there are times when we may trust the world, and 
times when we are warranted in distrusting it. When is it, we are inclined to ask, 
that the prudential temper must take the place of confidence? When the world is 
determined on injustice. Thus at this time the world is about to reckon Christ amon^ 
the transgressors, and to do him manifest injustice. The fit of unfairness was upon 
it, and the disciples should then stand in self-defence. But other days would dawn 
again, when disciples will be warranted in pursuing a policy of public confidence, and 
thus giving the world the chance of compensation. Let us wisely consider the *' signn 
uf the times," and act accordingly. Christ will guide us to the policy which is best, if 
we prayerfully ask him. — R. M. E. 

* Cf. Dr. Dykes's noble sermon on ver. 27: 'Sermons,* p. 291. 

' Cf. Vinet*8 ^Nouvelles Etudes Evangeliques,' p. 238; also Woolscy's 'Religion of tlie 
Piesent and the Future,' p. 18G; and Dykes's * Sermons,' p. 263. 
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Vers. 39 — 53. — Oethsemane. After the Passover and the address given in John xiv., 
he led the disciples out through the vineyards, where most likely John xv. was 
delivered to them, and John xvi., until he reached his usual rendezvous in GethsemaDe, 
part of the Mount of Olives. Here let us suppose the high-priestly prayer given in 
John xvii. took place, which being ended, he retired to an adjacent and secluded place 
for further prayer. Gethsemane was thus his preparation for suffering and death, as 
the Transfiguration had been for work. And here we have to notice — 

L His dkead of the dkxou^ment was kot a dbead of physical pain akd death. 
His cry for escape, if possible, was not prompted by physical fear. He always showed 
liimsclf brave before danger of a mere physical kind. Socrates seems the braver man 
before he drank the hemlock, but this was because Socrates could not see the issues 
that were before him as Christ foresaw his fate. The cup he shrank from was not like 
that of Socrates. It was no literal cup, but the apprehension of isolation from his 
Father. Not the trial, nor the mockery, nor the physical pain, but the isolation from 
God, the sense of forsakenness, the constraint to cry, ** My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me V " which prompted the cry to escape. Now, the very elevation of 
his being rendered the dread of separation even for the shortest season from his Father 
intensely painful. Vulgar souls can take separation from others quietly, but the 
elect souls pass through deepest pains in consequence. That darkness which came 
on when Son was separated from Father because of the sin-bearing was what Jesus 
dreaded, and would gladly have escaped. Want of fellowship with, the Father seemed 
to this holy Child Jesus something to be escaped if at all possible. 

IL The intensity and efficacy of his prayer. Just as Jacob had to wrestle at 
Peniel to obtain the blessing, so had the Saviour in the garden. He was in an agony 
of earnestness, and was in consequence bathed in a bloody sweat. Time after time he 
prayed thus earnestly. And we are expressly told, "He was heard in that he feared" 
(Heb. V. 7). His prayer was eflficacious. Now, let us consider what he prayed for. It 
was for deliverance from isolation from God — deliverance from death without a sense of 
the Divine fellowship. And when we consider the sequel, we find that he was heard, 
and his prayer answered. For (1) he enjoyed an angelic visit and was strengthened 
by it (ver. 43) ; (2) he was granted light and fdlowship with the Father hefort death 
supervened ; and (3) he was saved from death by resurrection. In these ways tbo 
Father undoubtedly heard and answered the cry of Christ in Gethsemane. 

III. Notice the disciples* sleep of sorrow. For sorrow often induces sleep, while 
at other times it makes sleep impossible. In the present case the disciples ought to 
have been praying for Jesus, for themselves, seeking preftaration for the trial ho had 
forewarned them was at hand. Instead of doing so they slept. Here we have to 
notice: 1. Opportunity for showing spiritual sympathy was missed, Jesus, as we 
know, was most anxious they should watch with him. He needed and he sought their 
sympathy ; but they, in thoughtlessness, denied it to him. It would be well it deepest 
consideration were exhibited lor noble souls that are greatly tried. 2. Opportunity for 
private preparation was missed. They themselves needed spiritual help more than 
Christ. They could less afford than he to meet the crisis prayerle«sly. Yet this was 
their condition when the trial fell upon them. 3. Physical effort was their only 
resource when <A« crisis came. They could lay on with the sword. It does not take 
much prayer to help men to fight. But other and better weapons were needed than 
Peter's sword, but they could only be taken out of the armoury by prayer. 

IV. The betrayal. Judas and his band were upon them before the slei-py dis- 
<:iples had time to pray. He had planned the capture as only a coward can. Ho 
betrays Christ with the semblance of friendship, trying to give the Master the usual 
kiss. To this offer Jesus simply replies, '* Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss?" Force behind deceit is apparently overpowering the spirituality which had 
its home in that place of prayer. 

V. The defence of the disciples and the miracle of the Master. The disciples, 
spiritually off guard, betake themselves to the carnal weapon, and Peter lays round him 
with the sword. He succeeds in cutting off the right ear of the high priest's servant. 
Here is fresh trouble created. If this servant has to go back thus wounded, a warrant 
will soon be out for the dif ciples, and the whole issue thrown into perplexity. Our 
Lord accordingly interposes, heals the sufferer's ear, and advises Peter to put up his 
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Fword. In this way Jesus rescues the disciples from the liability iQcurred through 
their own imprudence. It was a wonderful consideration manifested when his own 
troubles were rising to their height. 

YL The rebuke administeued to his enemies. Why had they come out against 
him as against a thief? Had he not confronted them time after time in open day ? 
They had not dared to lay hands upon him then. He thus convicted them of 
cowardice. It was ^' their hour, and the power of darkness." A deed of darkness dare 
not be done in open day. Thus was it that our Lord bravely met his adversaries. He 
was prepared, though the disciples were not. — R. M. E. 

Vers. 54 — 71. — Chrisfs trials in the high priest's palace. The agony of Gethsemane. 
is over, and our Lord has met his enemies in the calmness of real courage. He allows 
himself to be led to the palace of the high priest, and we have now to consider all the 
trials through which he passed there. The first of these is from Peter. Love to the 
Master keeps the disciple in the train of the procession, and even leads him to linger 
without until through John's good offices he gets into the haU. But, alas I instead of 
keeping near the Master, he lingers near the fire which was kindled in the hall to keep 
the cola at bay. And here let us notice — 

I. Peter's TEMPTAfnoN. (Vers. 64 — 60.) It was identification with a lost cause. 
Here is Jesus down ; no hope apparently lingers about him ; he cannot now be saved. 
What use is there in further identifying himself with Jesus? Instead of responding 
boldly to the challenge and confessing: Christ, he is tempted to deny him. And the 
deniids are repeated, the last time with an oath. Peter s distant view of his Master 
and of his cause leads him to the fatal conclusion that it is safest to cut the connection 
and deny that he has ever known him. It is, alas ! the temptation of men still. In 
the blazing light of society, when worldliness seems so strong and comfortable, it is 
convenient to ignore the Master and his cause. Peter's temptation is constantly 
repeated, and his fall has its counterpart continually in the cowardice of souls. 

IL Peter's recovery and repektance. (Vers. 61, 62.) The Master in warning 
bim bad given him a sign, that of the cock-crow. It acts as an alarum upon the dull 
ear of Peter. Along with this there comes the look ineffable of the loving Lord. The 
Rreat heart is broken, and Peter passes out to weep bitterly. We have a great contrast 
between the sorrow of Peter and that of Judas. It is the sorrow of the world which 
workcth death in the one case ; it is the sorrow which is godly and saving in the other. 
As Gerok, in an admirable discourse upon the subject, says, (1) Peter's sorrow proceeds 
upon his siny Judas's upon the consequences of his sin; (2) Peter's sorrow turns him 
from the world, Judas's turns him towards the world ; and (3) Peter's sorrow leads him 
to li/e, Judas's leads him to death}- Peter's repentance was thus the consequence of his 
Master's love, and the sign of his recovery. How sensible he must have been of the 
mighty wrong he had done the Master! Jesus knew when Peter slunk away out of 
the palace that he was safe in his bitter sorrow, and that he would come forth from it 
a better man. Our Lord's trial through Peter's faithlessness terminated when the 
disciple's heart was broken. 

III. The buffet-oame. (Vers. 63 — 65.) The heavy hours till morning must bo 
spent, and so the soldiers determine to get some amusement out of their notable 
Prisoner. They make Jesus, consequently, the centre in what is now known as the 
buffet-game. Blindfolding him, they proceed to strike him, and call upon him to tell 
who has inflicted the blows. They are terrible liberties they thus take with the Son 
of God. But they are unable to irritate this meek and lowly Man. Their blows are 
lost upon his magnificent meekness. They must have been struck at the majestic 
carriage of the Prisoner under their brutal horse-play. Yet the blows of the soldiers 
were less a trial, we may be sure, than the faithlessness of the disciple. But we are 
surely taught how essentially degrading it is to manufacture mirth out of the humilia- 
tion of others I The soldiers never were so brutal as when they treated Jesus in the 
style they did. 

IV. His TRIAL before THE Sanhedrin. (Vcfs. 66 — 71.) In the morning the 
Jewish authorities assembled, and their line of examination w^as a^i to the nature of his 
Messiahship. As we have seen, it was not a Divine, but a military Messiah the Jews 

' Gcrok's ' Evangelieu-Prcdigtou,' s. 276. 
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desired. To their question he replies first that they will not believe him if he answers 
them truthfully. They will only believe what tney like. In other words, faith is 
largely a matter of the will as influenced by emotion. They were not prepared to 
accept truth aod follow it to its consequences. After this preliminary, Jesus goes on 
to declare, *^ From henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the right hand of the 
power of God *' (Revised Version). That is to say, his Messiahship is to be a heavenly 
reign, not an earthly and temporal one. At once they saw in this a claim to Divine 
Sonship. Hence they challenge him upon the point, and get his manly reply that he is. 
On this ground they condemn him. It is plain, therefore, that this Divine Messiah 
was not what suited their fancy. It was not deliverance from such impalpable foes as 
sia and anxiety and suffering they desired, but from the Romans. They wanted a 
military leader — a pasha ; and when God gave them his Son as their heavenly Ein^, 
they condemned him to an ignominious death. It is thus that men despise their 
greatest blessings, and do their best to put them out of the way. — R. M. £. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



Vers. 1— 4.— 'i A« tnal be/ore PiUUe : First 
examination. 

Ver. ].— And the whole multitiide of them 
arose, and led him unto Pilate. The 8an- 
hedrin had now formally condemned Jesus 
to death. Tijey were, however, precluded 
by the Roman regulations then in force from 
carrying out their judgmctit. A capital 
sentence in Judsa could only be inflicted 
as the result of a decision by the Roman 
court The Sanhedrin supposed, and as we 
shall see rightly, that the j^idgment they 
had pronounced would speedily be con- 
firmed by the Roman judge. The Sanhe- 
drin condemnation to death was, however, 
from the Jewish standpoint, illegal. In 
capital cases judgment could not be legally 
pronounced on the day of trial. Bnt in the 
ca^e of Jesus, tlie Accused was condemned 
without the legal interval which should 
have been left between the trial and the 
Sentence. The Prisoner wus tiit-n at once 
hurried before the Roman tribunal, in order 
that tlie Jewish sentence might be confirmed 
and carried out with all the additional hor- 
rors which accompanied Gentile public exe- 
cutions in such cases of treason. D^renbonrg 
(* Histoire de la Palestine,' p. 201) attributes 
the undue illegal precipitcmcy of the whole 
proceeding to the overwhelming influence 
exercised in the supreme council by Annas 
and Caiaphas with their friends who were 
Sadducees, a party notorious for their cruelty 
as well as for their unbelief. Had the 
Pharisees borne sway in the Sanhedrin at 
that juncture, such an illegality could never 
have taken place. This apology possesses 
certain weight, as it is based upon known 
historical farts; yet when the general bear- 
ing of the Phfirisee party towards our Lord 
during the greater part of his public minis- 
try is remembered, it can scarcely be sup- 
pobed that the action of the SadduccC 



majority in the Sanhedrin was repn^ant to, 
or even opposed by, the Pharisee element in 
the great assembly. Pilate. Pontius Pilate, 
a Roman knight, owed his high position an 
Procurator of Judtea to hia friendship with 
Sejanus, the powerful minister of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. He probably belonged by 
birth or adoption to tne gens of the Pontii. 
When JndsBa became formally subject to the 
empire on the deposition of Arohelaos, Pon- 
tius Pilate, of whose previous career nothiug 
is known, tlirough tne interest of Sejaniu, 
was appointed to govern it, with the title of 
procurator, or collector of the revenue, in- 
vested with judicial power. This was in 
A.D. 26, and he held the post for ten years, 
when he was deposed from his office in dis- 
grace. His government of Judsea seems to 
have been singularly unhappy. His great 
patron Sejanus hated the Jews, and Pilate 
seems faithfully to have imitated his power- 
ful friend. Oonstantlv the Roman governor 
appears to have wounded the sosceptibilitiefl 
of the strange, unhappy people he was placed 
over. Fierce disputes, m utual insults arising 
out of apparently purposeless acts of arbi- 
trary power on his side, characterized the 
period of his rule. His behaviour in the one 
great event of his life, when Jesus was 
brought before his tribuncd, will illustrate 
his character. He was superstitious and 
yet cruel ; afraid of the people he affected 
to despise ; faithless to the spirit of the 
authority with which he was lawfully in- 
vested. In the great crisis of his hLstoiy. 
fiom the miserably selfish motive of securing 
his own petty interests, we watch him de- 
liberately giving up a Man, whom he knew 
to be innocent, and felt to be noble anil 
pure, to torture, shame, and death. 

Ver. 2. — And they began to aoouis liin, 
saying, We found this fellow pervtrting tlie 
nation, and forbidding to give tribvU to 
Ceesar, saying that he himself ii Ohziit a 
King. To understand this scene perfectly 
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ast read St. John's account in his 
euth chapter (ver. 28 and followiDg). 
the place of meeting of the Sanhedrin, 
was led to the palace of Pilate, the 
rium. The Roman governor was evi- 
prepared for the case ; for application 
trnve been made to him the evening 
for the guard which arrested Jesus in 
3mane. St. John tells us that the dele- 
3f the Sanhedrin entered not into the 
f judgment, **lest they should be de- 
but that they might eat the Passover." 
, who knew well from his past expori- 
dow fiercely thcso fanatics resented 
ight ofifered to their religious feelings, 
ig for his own purposes to conciliate 
went outside. These Jews, prior to 

the Passover, would not enter any 
ng from which all leaven had not 
arefully removed ; of course, this had 
len the case in the palace of Pilate, 
^vemor asks them, in St. Jolm's 
it, what was their accusation against 
[an. They replied that they had 
charges: (1) he had perverted the 
; (2) he had forbidden that tribute 
. be given to Cssar; (3) he had 
)d that he was Christ a King. 
. 8. — And Pilate asked him, sayiiig, 
on the King of the Jews ? Pilate then 
again into his judgment-hall, where 
i left Jesus, but before going back 
lid not resist addressing an ironical 
ko the accusing Jews : ** Take ye him, 
dgo him according to your Law " (John 
31), to which the Sanhedrists replied 
ley were not allowed to put any man to 
thus publicly confessing the state of 
rative impotence to which they were 
tdnced, and also revealing their deadly 
le in the case of Jesus. Pilate, having 
ato the judgment-hall again, proceeds 
rrog^te Jesus. Tiie first two nccusa- 
le passes over, seeing clearly that they 
Miseless. The third, however, struck 

Art thouy poor, friendless, powerless 
;he King I have been hearing about? 
I answered him and said, Thou sayest 
t Luke gives only this bare summary 

examination, in which the prisoner 
simply replies "Yes," he was the 

St. John (xviii. 33—38) gives us a 
ull and detailed account. It is more 
robablo that John was present during 
terrogatory. In the sublime answers 

Lord, his words explanatory of the 
of iiis kingdom, wiiiuh '* is nut of this 
" etruck HI ate and decided him to 
le reply we find in the next verse. 

4.— Then said Pilate to the chief 

and to the people, I find no fanlt in this 

The Roman was interested in the 

^risouer ; perhaps he grudgingly ad- 

him. He was so difiVreut to the 



members of that hated nation he had been 
brought into such familar contact with ; 
utterly unselfish, noble with a strange no« 
bility, which was quite unknown to officials 
and politicians of the school of Pilate ; but 
as regards Rome and its views quite harm- 
less. The Roman evidently was strongly 
opposed to harsh measures being dealt out 
to this dreamy, unpractical, generous En- 
thusiast, as he deemed him. 

Vers. 5 — 12. — Filate Bends JesuB to be tried 
by Herod. 

Ver. 5. — And they were the more fierce, 
saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Gali- 
lee to this place. On hearing the Roman 
governor's declaration that in his opinion 
the Prisoner was innocent, the Sanhedrists 
became more vehement, repeating with in- 
creased violence their accusation Siat Jesus 
had been for a long time past a persistent 
stirrer-up of sedition, not only here in the 
city, but in the northern districts of Galilee. 

Vers. 6, 7. — ^When Filate heard of Galilee, 
he asked whether the Kan were a Galilasan. 
And as soon as he knew that he belonged 
nnto Herod's JnriBdiction, he sent him to 
Herod, who hLnself also was at Jerusalem 
at that time. Now, Pilate dreaded lest these 
Jews should make his clemency towards the 
Prisoner a ground of accusation against him 
at Rome. Pilate had enemies in the capital. 
His once powerful patron Sejanus had just 
fallen. His own past, too, he was well 
aware, would not bear examination; so, 
moved by his cowardly fears, he refrained 
from releasing Jesus in accordance with what 
his heart told him was just and right ; and yet 
he could not bring himself to condemn One 
to whom he was drawn by an unknown feel- 
ing of reverence and respect But hearing 
that Jesus was accused among other things 
of stirring up sedition in Galileo, he thought 
he would shift the responsibility of acquit- 
ting or condemning, on to the shoulders of 
Herodf in whose jurisdiction Galilee lay. 
Herod was in Jerusalem just then, because 
of the Passover Feast. His usual residence 
was Capernaum. 

Ver. 8. — And when Herod saw Jesos, he 
was exceeding glad : for he was desirous to 
see him of a long season, because he had heard 
many things of him ; and he hoped to have 
seen some miracle done by him. This was 
Herod Antipas, the slayer of John the Bap- 
tist. He was at that time living in open 
incest with that princess Herodias concern- 
ing whom the Baptist had administered 
the public rebuke which had led to his 
arrest and subsequent execution. Godet 
graphically sums up the situation : ** Jesus 
was to Herod Antipas what a juggler is to 
a swted court — ^an object of curiosity. But 
J( 8U8 did not lend himself to such a part ; ho 
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had neither words nor miracles for a man so 
disposed, in whom, besides, he saw witli 
horror the murderer of John the Baptist. 
Before this personage, a monstrous mixture i 
of bloody levity and sombre superstition, ho \ 
maintained a silence which even the accu8u> 
tion of the Sanhedrin (ver. 10) could not 
lead him to break. Herod, wounded and 
humiliated, took vengeance on this conduct 
by c(Jntempt." 

Ver. 11.— And Herod with his men of 
war tet him at nought, uuL mocked him, 
and arrayed him in a gorgeons robe, and 
sent him again to Pilate. He treated him, 
not as a criminal, but as a mischievous re- 
ligious Enthusiast, worthy only of contempt 
and BOom. Tlie " gorgeous robe,** more ac- 
cuiately, "bright raiment," was a white 
festal mantle i<uch as Jewish kings and 
Roman nobles wore on great occasions. It 
was probably an old robe of white tissue of 
some kind, embroidered witli silver. Dean 
Plumptre suggests that we might venture to 
trace in this outrage a vindictive retaliation 
for the words which the Teacher had once 
spoken — with evident allubion to Herod's 
court— of those who were gorgeously appa- 
relled (eh. vii. 25). It was this Herod of 
whom the Lord had spoken so recently with 
for him a rare bitterness, "Go ye, and tell 
that fox [literally, * she-fox'] Ht-rod" (ch. 
xiii. 32). 

Ver. 12.— And the same day Pilate and 
Herod were made friends together. This 
union of two such bitter enemies in their 
enmity against Jesus evidently struck the 
early Chxirch with sad wonderment. It is 
referred to in the first recorded hymn of the 
Church of Christ (Acts iv. 27). How often 
has the btrange sad scene been repro- 
duced in the world's story since 1 Worldly 
men apparently ii reconcilable mtet together 
in friendship when opportunity offei-s itself 
for wounding Christ 1 

Vers. 13 — 25. — The Lord ii tried again 
lief ore Pilate^ who wiihet to release hfrn, 6m<, 
over-persuaded by the JewSj delivers him to be 
crucified. 

Vers. 13 — 16.— And Pilate . . . said nnto 
them . . . behold I . . . have found no fanlt 
in this Kan . . . No, nor yet Herod : . . . lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done nnto him ; 
more accurately rendered, is done by him. 
This was the Roman's deliberate judgment 
publicly delivered. The decibion then an- 
nounced, that he would scourge him (ver. 
16), was singularly unjust and cruel. Pilate 
positively subjected a Man whom he had 
pronounced innocent to the horrible punish- 
ment of scourging, just to satisfy the clamour 
of the Sanhe£ists, because he dreaded what 
they might accuse him of at Rome, where 
he knew he had enemies ! He thought, 
wrongly as it turned out, that the sight of 



Jesus after he hod undergone this dreadful 
and disgraceful punishment; would satisfy, 
perhaps melt to pity, the hearts of these 
restless enemies of his. 

Ver. 17. — (For of necessity Ils must releaca 
one nnto them at the feast) Probably, how- 
ever, before the scourging was inflicted, the 
attempt to liberate Jesus in accordanoe with 
a custom l>elongiug to that feast was made 
by Pilate. We know it failed, and a con- 
demned robber called BarablMis was pre- 
ferred by the people. The more ancient 
authorities omit this verse (17). It pm- 
bably was introduced at an early period mto 
many manuscripts of St Lake as a marginal 
gloss, as an explanatory statement based on 
the words of Matt xxvii. 15 or of Mark xv. G. 
As a Hebrew custom, it is never mentioned 
save in this place. Such a release was a 
common incident of a Latin Lectlstemimn, 
or feast in honour of the gods. The Greeks 
had a similar custom at the Thesmophoria. 
It was probably introduced at Jerusalem by 
the Roman power. 

Vers. 1 8, 19.— And they cried ont all at once, 
saying, Away with this Man ! and rslesM 
nnto ns Barahbas: (who for a certain se- 
dition made in the dty, and for mnrder, 
was east into prison). Barabbas, whose re- 
lease the people demanded at the instigation 
of the influential men of the Sanhodrin, wm 
a notable leader in one of the late instir* 
rectionary movements so common at tliis 
time. St John styles him a robber; thi^ 
well describes the character of the mau; 
a bandit chief who carried on his lawlen 
career under the veil of patriotism, ai:>l 
was supported and protected in oodsl- 
quence by many of the people. The raean- 
ing of his name Bar-Abbas is ^ Son of a 
(famous) father," or possibly Bar-Bahbatt 
"Son of a (famous) rabbi." A corions 
reading is alluded to by Origen, which insertB 
before Barabbas the word ^ Jesus." It dots 
not, however, appear in any of the older or 
more trustworthy authorities. Jesos was 
a common name at that period, and it is 
possible that " when Barabbas was led out, 
the Roman, with some ecom, asked the 
populace whom they preferred — Jesus Bar- 
Abbas or Jesus who is called Christ 1 " (Far- 
rar). That this reading existed in very 
early times is indispu^ble, and (higtiu 
who specially notices it, approves of it<* 
omission, not on criticcd, but on dogmatic 
grounds. 

Ver. 23. — And they were instant witb 
lond voices, requiring that he might ^ 
cmcifled. Tiie Roman governor now foaD<l 
that all his devices to liberate Jesus witli 
the consent and approval of the Jews were 
fruitless. After the clamour which resulted 
in the release of Barabbsis had ceased, the 
terrible cry, ** Crucify him ! " was rttia"^ 
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Ainoug that fickle crowd. Pilate was deter- 
mined to carry oat his threat of Bcoargin<c 
the Innocent. TJuU might satisfy tbem, 
perhaps excite their pity. Something whis- 
l>ered to him that he would be wise if he 
refrained from staining his life with the 
blood of that strange quiet Prisoner. 

St. Luke omits here the *' soour<^ng ; '* the 
mock-homage of the soldiers; the scarlet 
robe and the crown of thorns; the last 
appeal to pity when Pilate produced the 
l^e, bleeding Sufferer with the words, ** Ecce 
Homo 1 " the last solemn interview of Pilate 
and Jesus, related by St John; the sus- 
tained clamour of the people for the blood 
of the Sinless. ** Then he delivered Jesus to 
their iriZZ'* (ver. 25> (See Matt, xxvii., 
Mark, xv., and John xix., tor these details, 
omitted in St. Luke.) 

Of the omitted details, the most important 
piece in connection with the ** last things " 
is the recital by St. John of the examination 
of Jesus by Pilate in the Prsstorium. None 
of the Sanhedrists or strict Jews, we have 
noticed, were present at these interroga- 
tories. They, we read, entered not into the 
judgment-hall of Pilate, lest they might 
be defiled, and so be precluded from eating 
the Passover Feast. 

St Jehn, however, who appears to have 
been the most fearless of the *' eleven,*' and 
who besides evidently had friends among 
the Sanhediin officials, was clearly present 
at these examinations. He too, we are 
aware, had eaten his Passover the evening 
before, and therefore had no defilement to 
fear. 

The first interrogatories have been already 
alluded to, in the course of which the 
question, *' Art thou a King, then? " was put 
by Pilate, and the famous reflection by the 
Roman, ''What is truth?" was made. 
Then followed the "sending to Herod;" 
the return of the Prisoner from Herod ; the 
offer of release, which ended in the choice 
by the people of Barabbas. The scourging 
of the prisoner Jesus followed. 

This was a horrible punishment The 
condemned person was usually stripped and 
fastened to a pillar or stake, and then 
scourged with leather throngs tipped with 
leaden balls or sharp spikes. 

The effects, dcseribed by Romans, and 
Christians in the 'Martyrdoms,' were 



terrible. Not only the muscles of the back, 
but the breast, the fietoe, the eyes, were torn ; 
the very entrails were laid bare, the anatomy 
was exposed, and the sufferer, convulsed 
with torture, was often thrown down a 
bloody heap at the feet of the judge. In 
our Lord's case this punishment, though 
not proceeding to the awful consequences 
described in some of the ' Martyrologies,' 
must have been very severe : this is evident 
from his sinking under the cross, and from 
the short time which elapsed before his 
death upon it "Recent investigations at 
Jerusalem have disclosed what may h»ve 
been the scene of the punishment. In a 
subterranean chamber, discovered by Cnptain 
Warren, on what Mr. Fergusson holds to 
be the site of Antonia — Pilate's Prtetorium — 
stands a truncated column, no part of the 
construction, for the chamber is vaulted 
above the pillar, but just such a pillar as 
criminals would be tied to to be scourged " 
(Dr. Westcott). 

After the cruel scourging came the mock- 
ing by the Roman soldiers. They threw 
across the torn and mangled shoulders one 
of those scarlet cloaks worn by the soldiers 
themselves — a coarse mockery of the royal 
mantle worn by a victorious general. They 
pressed down on his temples a crown or 
wreath, imitating what they had probably 
seen the emperor wear in the form of laurel 
wreath — Tiborius's wreath of laurel was 
seen upon his arms (Suetonius, ' Tiberius,' 
c. 17). The crown was made, as an old 
tradition represents it, of the Zizyphus 
Chrittif the niibk of the Arabs, a plant 
which is found in all the warmer parts of 
Palestine and about JerusaleuL The thorns 
are numerous and sharp, and the flexible 
twigs well adapted for the purpose (Tris- 
tram, 'Natural History of the Bible,' p. 
429). "The representations in the great 
pictures of the Italian painters probably 
o»ome very near the truth" ('Speaker's 
Commentary *). 

In his right hand they placed a reed to 
simulate a sceptre, and before this sad, woe- 
begone Figure "they bowed the knee, 
saying, Hail, King of the Jews ! " 

Hose (' Geschichte Jesu,' p. 573) is even 
moved to say, "There is some comfort 
in the fact that, even in the midst of the 
mockery, the truth made itself felt Herod 
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recognizes his innocence by a white robe; 
the Roman soldiery his royalty by the 
sceptre and the crown of thorns, and that 
has become the highest of all crowns, as 
was fitting, being the most meritorious." 

It was then and thu$ that Pilate led Jesus 
out before the Sanhedrists and the people, 
as they shouted in their unreasoning fury, 
" Crucify him ! " while the Roman, partly 
sadly, partly scornfully, partly pitifully, as 
he pointed to the silent Sufferer by his side, 
pronounced " Ecce Homo 1 " 

But the enemies of Jesus were pitiless. 
They kept on crying, " Crucify him ! " and 
when Pilate still demurred carrying out 
their bloody purpose, they added that " by 
their Law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God" 

All through that morning's exciting scenes 
had Pilate seen that something strange and 
mysterious belonged to that solitary Man 
accused before him. His demeanour, his 
words, hi« very look, had impressed the 
Roman with a singular awe. Then came 
his wife's message, telling him of her dream, 
warning her husband to have nothing to do 
with that just Man. Everything seemed to 
whisper to him, " Do not let that strange, in- 
nocent Prisoner be done to death : he is not 
what he seems." And now the fact, openly 
published by the furions Jews, that the poor 
Accused claimed a Divine origin, deepened 
the awe. Who, then, had he been scourg- 
ing? 

Once more Pilate returns tohisjudgment- 
halL, and he says to Jesus, again standing 
before him, ** Whence art thou ? " 

The result of this last interrogatory St. 
John (xix. 12) briefly summarize-s in the 
words, ** From thenceforth Pilate sought to 
release him." 

The Sanhedrists, and their blind instru- 
ments, the fickle, wavering multitude, when 
they perceived the Roman governor's in- 
tention to release their Victim, changed their 
tactics. They forbore any longer to press 
the old charges of blasphemy and of in- 
definite wrong-doing, and they appealed only 
to Pilate's own dastardly fears. The Prisoner 
claimed to be a King. If the lieutenant of 
the emperor let such a traitor go free, why, 
that lieutenant emphatically was not Csssar's 
friend 1 

Srrh a plea for the Sanhedrin to use 



before a Roman tribunal, to a^k for death 
to be inflicted on a Jew because he had 
injured the majesty of Rome, was a deep 
degradation; but the Sanhedrin well knew 
the temper of the Roman judge with whom 
they had to deal, and they rightly calculated 
that his fears for himself, if properly aroused, 
would turn the scale and seoure the oon« 
demnation of Jesus. They were right. 

Ver. 24.— And Pilate gave tentenoe fhtt 
it should be as they required. This sums up 
the result of the last chitfge of the Sanhe- 
drin. Pilate's selfish fears for himself over- 
powered all sense of reverence, awe, and 
justice. There was no fmlher dieoussion. 
Bar- Abbas was released, and Jesus was de- 
livered up to the will of his enemies. 

Vers. 26— 32.— On the way to Calvary. 
Simon the Cyrenian, The daughten of 
Jerusalem, 

Ver. 26.— And as they led him awiy. 
Plutarch tells us that every criminal con- 
demned to crucifixion carried his own cross. 
There was borne in firont of him, or else hwa,; 
round his own neek, a white tablet, on whica 
the crime for which he suffered was inscribed. 
Possibly this was what was afterwards affixed 
to the cross itself. Simon, a Cjrrenian. 
Cyrene was an important city in North 
Africa, with a large colony of resident Jews. 
These Cyrenian Jews had a synagogue of 
their own in Jerusalem. It is probable that 
Simon was a Passover pil^im. St Mark 
tells us he was the father of ''Alexander 
and Ruf us ; ** evidently, from his mention of 
them, these were notable persons in the 
early Christian Church. Very likely their 
connectioq with the followers of Jesus dated 
from this incident on the road to Calvary. 
Coming out of the country. He was pro- 
bably one of the pilgrims lodged in a village 
near Jerusalem, and met the sad procession 
as he was entering the city on his way to 
the temple. On him they laid the eroM. 
Our Lord was weakened by the trouble and 
agitation of the past sleepless night, and 
was, of course, famt and utterly exhausted 
from the effects of the terrible scourging. 
The cross used for this mode of execution 
was (1) either the Crux decusaata X,what 
is usually known as St. Androw's cross; or 
(2) the Crux commisga -p, St. Anthony's 
cross ; or (3) the ordinary Roman cross +» 
Crux immh$a. Our Lord suffered on the 
third description, the Roman cross. This 
consisted of two pieces, the one perpendioalar 
{staticulum), the other horizontal {anteniM). 
About the middle of the first was fastened 
a piece of wood (tedile), on which the con- 
demned rested. This was neoessary, elfe, 
during the long torture, the weight of the 
body would have torn the hand^, and the 
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ronld hare fallen. The oross was not 
ligh, Bcarcely twice the height of an 
ry man. Strong: naiU were driren 
h the hands and feet The Tictim 

!' lived about twelve hours, Bometimes 
onger. The agonies endured by the 
ed have been thus summarized : ** The 
vhich soon set in produced a homing 
The increasing inflammation of the 
is in the back, hands, and feet; the 
(tion of the blood in the head, lungs, 
eart; the swelling of every vein, an 
ribablo oppression, racking pains in 
ad; the stiffness of the limbs, caused 
3 tmnatural position of the body ; — 
gJl united to make the punishment, in 
.nguage of Cicero (* In Verr.,* v. 64), 
utimum teterrimumque tupplicium. 

the beginning Jesus had foreseen 
uch would be uie end of his life." 
. 27. — ^And there followed him a great 
ny of people, and of women, which 
>wailed and lamented him. The great 
ny was made up of the usual concourse 
ious lookers-on, of disciples, and others 
lad heard him in past days, and now 

with much horror, to see the end. 
jmen specially noticed consisted mostly, 
nbt, of holy women of his own com* 
such as the ** Maries," together with 
)f those kindly Jerusalem ladies who 
n the habit of soothing the last hours 
le condemned ones — unhappily in those 
lys so numerous — with narcotics and 
nee. These kindly offices were nppa- 

not forbidden by the Roman authori- 
This recital respecting the women is 
ar to St. Luke. 

. 28. — But Jesus turning unto them 
langhten of Jemsalem. This addre§8 
»m oy the Lord indicates that the 
ity at least of this company of sympa- 
g women belonged to the holy city. 
not for me, but weep for Tonnelves, 
vr your ehildren. Again here, as on 
D68, the utter unselfishness of the dying 
r comes out. His thoughts in his 
it hour were never of himself. Here, 
mtly, for the first time since his last in- 
ation before Pilate does our Lord break 
). Stier beautifully calls this the first 
r the Pauion sermon of Christ, The 
1 part consisted of the '* seven words 
> cross." " Weep," said our Lord here 
noticeable that it is the only time in 
iblic teaching that he is reported to 
»ld his listeners to weep. ** The same 
rhose gracious breath had dried so 

tears now cry on the way to the 

•Weep for yourselves, and for your 
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. 29.— Blessed are the barren. A 
•e beatitude to be spoken to the women 
lel, who, througti all their checkered 



history, so passionately longed that this 
barrenness might not be their portion I 

Ver. SO.— Then shall they begin to ny to 
the mountains, Fall on ns ; and to the MUt, 
CoT«r ni. The allusion, in the first place, 
was to the awful siege of Jerusalem and to 
the undreamed-of woes which would aooom- 
pany it; and in the second place, to the 
centuries of miserv and persecutiou to which 
the children of these ** daughters of Jeru- 
salem " would, as Jews, be subjected in all 
lands. 

Ver. 31.— For if they do these things in a 
men tree, what shall be done in the dryl 
Bleek and others interpret this saving here 
thus : The green wood represents Jesus con- 
demned to crucifixion as a traitor in spite of 
his unvarying loyalty to Rome and all lawful 
Gentile power. The dry toood pictures the 
Jews, who, ever disloyal to Rome and all Qen- 
tile authority, will bring on themselves with 
much stronger reason the terrible vengeance 
of the great conquering empire. Theophy- 
laot, however, better explains the saying in 
his paraphrase, ** If they do these things in 
m«, fruitful, always green, undying through 
the Divinity, what will they do to you, 
fruitless, and deprived of all life-giving 
righteousness?" So Furrar, who well sum- 
marizes, ** If they act thus to me, the Inno- 
cent and the Holy, what shall be the fate of 
these, the guilty and false ? " 

Ver. 82.— And there were also two other, 
malefaotors, led with him to be put to death. 
Many commentators suppose that these were 
companions of that Bar-Abbas the robber 
who had just been released. They wero 
not ordinary thieves, but belonged to those 
companies of brigands, or revolted Jews, 
which in those troublous times were to 
numerous in Palestine. 

Vers. 33— 49.— 7%fl Crucifixion. 

Ver. 83.— And when they were eome to the 
plaee, whioh is called CalTary ; literally, unto 
the place lohich is called the sktiU, The 
familiar name ** Calvary " has its origin in 
the Vulgate translation, Calvariunif a skull. 
The name ** Place of a skull," OoHgotha 

(properly QulgoUha,w[i Aramaic word iinSsS:, 
corresponding to the Hebrew Chdgoleth^ 

rhihi, which in Judg. ix. 53 and 2 Kings 
ix. 35 is translated ** skull "), does not come 
from the fact that the skulls of condemned 
persons remained lying there, but it is bo 
called from being a bare rounded mound 
like a skull in form. Dean Plumptre sug- 
gests that the sftot in question was choseu 
by the Jewish rulers as a deliberate insult 
to one of their own order, Jrwcph of Arima- 
thea, whose garden, with its rock-S(;piilchre, 
lay hard by. A later legend derives t|jo 
name from its being the burving-plaoe of 
▲dam, and that an the blooa flowed from 
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tlie siicied wouniU on his ekull, bU soul was 
traDblated to Paradisa A tradition trace- 
able to the fourth century has identified this 
spot with tlie building known as the Church 
of the Holv Sepulchre. St. Cyril of Jeru- 
Falem alludes to the spot repeatedly. In 
the time of Ensebius there was no doubt as 
to the site. Tlie Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333) 
writes thus : " On the left side (of the 
original Church of the Holy Sepulchre) is 
tiie hillock (monticulus) Golgotha, where 
the Lord was crucified. Thence about a 
stone-throw distance is the crypt where his 
body was deposited." Recent research con- 
lirms this very ancient tradition, and scholars 
lire generally now agreeing that the evidence 
in support of the traditional site is strong 
and seemingly conclusive. And the male- 
factors, one on the right hand, and the other 
on the left. St. John adds, **and Jesus in 
the midst,*' as holding the position of pre- 
eminence in that scene of uttermost shame. 
Even in sufifering Christ appears as a King. 
Westcott thus comments on the next detail 
recorded by St John (xix. 19), where the 
n ecu rate rendering is, ** And Pilate wrote a 
title aUo." This title (see further, ver. 38) 
was drawn up by Pilate, who caused it to be 
placed on the cross. The words, *' wrote a 
title also," perhaps imply that the placing 
of the Lord in the midst was done by 
Pilate's direction. 

Ver. 34. — ^Then said Jesns, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do. 
These words are missing in some of the 
oldest authorities. They are found, how- 
ever, in the majority of the most ancient 
manuscripts and in the most trustworthy 
of the old versions, and are undoubtedly 
genuine. These first of the seven words 
from the cross seem, from their position 
in the record, to have been spoken very 
early in the awful scene, prooably while 
the nails were being driven into the hands 
and feet. Different from other holy dying 
men, he had no need to say, ** Forgive 
me.** Then, as always, thinking of others, 
he utters this pruyer, uttering it, too, as 
Stier well observes, with the same con- 
sciousness which had been formerly ex- 
pressed, ** Father, I know that thou hcarcst 
me always." ** His intercession has this for 
its ground, though in meekness it is not ex- 
pressed : * Father. I will that thou forgive 
them. " In the same sublime consciousness 
icho he voas, he speaks shortly after to the 
penitent thief hanging by his side. Tltese 
words of the crucified Jesus were heard by 
the poor sufferer close to him ; they — with 
other things he had noticed in the One 
crucified in the midst — amoved him to that 
piteous prayer which was answered at once 
8> quickly and so royally. St. Bernnni 
iominentfl thus on this first word from the 



cross: ** Judasi clamant, 'Cmcifigel' Christus 
clamat, * Ignosce 1 ' Magna illorum iniquitas. 
sed major tua, O Domine, pietasl" And 
they parted his raiment, and oait loti. The 
rough soldiers were treating the Master as 
already dead, and were disposing of his 
raiment, of which they had stripped him 
before fastening him to the cross. He was 
hanging there naked, exposed to sun and 
wind. Part of this raiment was torn 
asunder, part they drew lots for to see who 
was to wear it. The garments of thecrad- 
fied became the property of the soldiers who 
carried out the sentence. Every cross was 
guarded bv a guard of four soldiers. The 
coat, for which they cast lots, was, Si John 
tells us, without seam. " Chrysostom," who 
may have written from personal knowledge, 
thinks that the detail is added to show "the 
poorness of the Lord's garments, and that 
in dress, as in all other things, he followed 
a simple fashion." 

Ver. 35. — ^And the people stood beholding. 
A hush seems to have fallen over the scene. 
The crowd of by-standers were awed as they 
at first silently gazed on the dying form of 
the great Teacher. Whnt memories mast 
have surged up in the heart<< of many of the 
gazers — memories of his parables, his mightj 
miracles, his words of love; memories of the 
raising of Lazarus, and of the day of palma! 
Such a silent awe-struck contemplation was 
dangerous, the rulers felt, so they hastened 
to commence their mockery — ^" to clear," as 
Stier remarks, ** the stifling air, and deafen 
the voice which was stirring even in them- 
selves." " Look now," they would ciy, "at 
the end of the Man who said he oould do, and 
pretended to do, such strange, unheard-of 
things!" They seem soon to have in- 
duced many to join in their mocking eries 
and gestures, and so to break the awfal 
silence. 

Ver. 36. — And the loldien also mocked 
him, eoming to him, and offering him 
vinegar. Three times in the Crucifixion 
scene we find a mention of this vinegar, or 
the sour wine of the country, the common 
drink of the soldiers and others, being 
offered to the Sufferer. (1) Matt xxviL 31. 
This was evidently a draught prepared with 
narcotics and stupefying drugs, no donbt 
by some of those compassionate women 
addressed by him on his way to the croa 
as ** daughters of Jerusalem," a common 
work of meroy at that time, and one appa- 
rently permitted by the guards. This, St. 
Matthew tells us, ^* he tasted of," no doubt 
in courteous recognition of the kindlj 
purpose of the act, but he refused to do 
more than taste of it. He would not dull 
the sense of pain, or cloud the clearness of 
his communion with his Father in that last 
awful hour. (2) The second, mentioned 
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re by St Luke, seems to imply that the 
dien mocked his agony of thirst— one of 
) tortures induced by crucifixion — ^by 
tini^ up to his parc&ed, fevered lips, 
isels containing their sour wine, and then 
itching them hastily away. (3) The 
iid (John lis. 28—30) relates that here 
» Lord, utterly exhausted, asked for and 
)6iYed this last refreshment, which re- 
red, for a very brief space, his fast failing 
wars, and gave him strength for his last 
terances. The soldiers, perhaps acting 
der the orders of the compassionate 
aturion in command, perhaps touched 
th awe by the brave patience and strange 
lenity of the dying Lord, did him this last 
idly office. 

Ver. 38. — ^And a giiperfoription also wai 
ittea over him in letters of Greek, and 
tin, and Hebrew, THIS 18 THE KING OF 
[B JSW8. The older authorities omit ** in 
ters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew," 
t the fact is indisputable, for we read the 
ne statement in John xiz. 20, where in the 
ier authorities the order of the titles is, 
n Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek." 
oh multilingual inscriptions were common 
the great provincial cities of the empire, 
lere so many nationalities were wont to 
Dgregate. The four reports of the inscrip- 
ns uightly differ verbally, not substan- 
Jly. Piiate probably (see note on ver. 33, 
^ect of accurate rendering of John xix. 
, ** and Pilate wrote a title also ") wrote a 
igh] draft with his own hand, ** Rex Ju- 
lomm hio est" One of the officials trans- 
»d freely into Hebrew and Greek the 
iman governor's Latin memorandum of 
lat he desired to have written in black on 
ft white gypsum-smeared board to be 
Ixed to the upper arm of the cross. 

Dmrrn -{td nxn nr^ (John). 

*0 fiaaOiihs r&r 'loi/So/wy (Mark). 

Rex Judteorum hie est (Luke). 

r. Farrar suggests that the title over the 
MS was as above. St. Matthew's is an 
onrate combination of the three, and was 
i improbably, <u a combination of the three 
teriptions^ tlie common form reproduced 
the first oral Gospel. 

Yen. 39, 40. — And one of the malefactors 
lieh were hanged railed on him, saying, 
thou be Chriit, saTe thyself and as. Bat 
e other answering rebuked him, saying, 
nt not thou fear Oodt In the first two 
noptists we read how, shortly after they 
ne nailed to their crosses, both thieves 
«Tiled" Jesus. The Greek word, bow- 
er, used by SS. Matthew and Mark is 
•ffSi^oy (reproaclied). The word used by 
. Luke in this place of the impenitent one 
i0\ttff^tL€tt ** began to use injurious aud 
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insulting language " — a much stronger term. 
Farrar suggests that at first, during the 
early hours of the Cracifixion, in the madness 
of an^ish and despair, they both probably 
joined in the reproaches levelled by all 
classes alike at One who might seem to them 
to have thrown away a great opportunitv. 
They, no doubt, knew something, possibly 
much, of Jesus' career, and how ne had 
deliberately prevented more than once the 
multitude from proclaiming him King. 
Watching him as he hung bravely patient 
on his cross, only breaking the dread 
silence with a low>muttered prayer for his 
murderers to his Father, one of these mis- 
guided men changed his opinion of his 
lellow-Sufferer, changed his opinion, too, of 
his own past career. There, dying with a 
prayer for others on his lips, was the Ex«- 
ample of true heroism, of real patriotism. 
If thou he Christ, The more ancient 
authorities read. Art thou not the Christ f 
But the other. In the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus the names of the two are given 
as Dysmas and Gysmas, and these names 
appear still in Calvaries and stations in 
Roman Catholic lands. Seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation. His words mi^ht 
be paraphrased, ** How canst thou, a dying* 
man, join these mere lookers-on at our execu- 
tion and agony ? we are undergoing it our* 
selves. Dost thou net fear Ood f In a few 
hours we shall be before him. We have at 
all events deserved our doom ; but not this 
Sufferer whom yon revile. What has he 
done?" 

Ver. 42.— And he said onto Jesns, Lord* 
remember me when thou eomest into thy 
kingdom. The majority of the older authori- 
ties omit ** Lord." The translation should 
run thus : And he eaid, Jesus, remember ma 
when thou eomest in thy kingdom — tn, not into. 
The ;penitent looked forward to the dying 
Jesus coming again in (arrayed in) his 
kingly dignity, surrounded with his power 
and glorv. Very touching is this confidence 
of the dving in the Dying One who was 
hanging by his side, his last garment taken 
from him ; very striking is this trust of the 
poor penitent, that the forsaken Lord will one 
day appear again as King in bis glory. He, 
and he alone, on that dread day read aright 
the saperscription which mocking Pilate 
had fixed above the cross, ** This is the King 
of the Jews." He read •• with Divine clear- 
sightedness in this deepest night " (Krum- 
maoher). He asks for no special place in 
that kingdom whose advent he sees clearly 
approaching; he only asks the King not 
to forget him then. On this knowledge of 
the thief concerning the second advent of 
Christ, Meyer well writes, ^ The thief must 
have become acquainted with the predic- 
tions of Jesus concerning his coming, which 
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may very easily haye been the case at Jem- 
■alem, and does not directly presuppose any 
instnictions on the part of Jesns ; althongh 
he may also have beard him himself, and 
still remembered what he heard. The extra- 
ordinary character of his painful position in 
the very face of death produced as a conse- 
quence an extraordinary action of firm faith 
in those predictions." 

Ver. 43. — And Jetns said unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
me in parmdiie. No strengthening angel 
oould have been more welcome to the djing 
Redeemer than these words of intense peni- 
tence and strong faith. Very beautiifully 
Stier suggests tbAt the crucified King ** can- 
not see tuese two criminals, cannot direct 
his glance to this last without adding to his 
own agony by movement upon the cross. 
But Oiat he forgets, and turns with an im- 
pulse of joy as well as he can to the soul that 
speaks to him, thus making the nails more 
firm." With those solenm words, •* Verily I 
say unto thee," with which he had so often 
in old days begun his sacred sayings, he 
replied to the sufferer by his side. One at 
least, St John, of his disciples would have 
heard the v^ell-known words from the well- 
known voice. What memories must they 
not have recalled to that disciple whom 
Jesus loved, hs he stood hard by the cross 
with the Mother of sorrows 1 The Lord's 
answer was very striking. Bemember him, 
who could call on him with such reverent 
faith at the moment of his deepest humilia- 
tion I Remember him I yes ; but not in the 
fiir-off ** coming," but on that very day, before 
the sun then scorching their tortured bodies 
set ; he would not oe remembered by him 
onlv, but wculd be in closest companionship 
with him, not, as he prayed, in some far-off 
time in the midst of the awful tumult of the 
bloody and fiery dawn of the judgment 
advent, but almost directly in the fair gar- 
den, the quiet home of the blessed, the object 
of all Jewish hopes. There would he be 
remembered, and there, in company with his 
Lord, would the tortured condemned find 
himself in a few short hours. Are we right 
in thinking that there was no fulfilment of 
the words till death had released the spirit 
from its thraldom? May there not even 
then have been an ineffable joy, such as 
made the flames of the fiery furnace to be as 
a ** moist, whistling wind " (Song of the Three 
Children, ver. 27), such as martyrs have in 
a thousand cases known, acting almost as a 
physical aniesthetio acts ? (Dean Plumptre). 

** Non parem Paulo veniam require, 
Gratiam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederis latroni 
Sedulus oro." 

This striking verse is engraved on the tomb 



of the great O^pemieus, and alludes to thii 
prayer and its answer. Parodtje. This is 
the only instance we have of oor Lord's 
using this well-known word. In the ordi- 
nary language used by the Jews, of the un- 
seen world, it sig^fies the ** Garden of Eden," 
or ''Abraham's bosom;" it represented 
the locality where the souls of the righteoos 
would find a home, after death separated 
soul and body. The New Testament writeri, 
Luke and Paul and John, use it (Acts ii 
31; 1 Cor. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Bev. ii 7). 
To Luke and Paul, probably, this was a 
memory of the word spoken on the ooes, 
which they alone record in their (xospeL It 
may have been told Luke by the Mother of 
sorrows herselfl John, who uses it in his 
Revelation, doubtiess heard it himself as he 
stood at the foot of the cross. Paradeitot is 
derived from the Persian word jxirdes, which 
signifies a park or garden. 

\eT,ii.^TftetimeoftheCrucifi3iiaiL And 
it was abont the liztli hour. We have be- 
fore given (see note on eh. xxiu 47) the 
approximate hours of the several ads of the 
last night and day. This verse gives us the 
time of the duration of the ** darkness " — ^from 
the sixth to the ninth hour ; that is in our 
reckoning, from 12 noon to 3 p.m. With 
this date the other two synoptists agree 
(oomp. Matt xxvii. 45; Mark xv. ^). Our 
Ix)rd had then been on the cross three honn 
(see Mark xv. 25, where it is stated that he 
was crucified in the third hour, i.«. 9 am.). 
But while the three synoptists are in perfect 
harmony, we are met with a grave difficulty 
in St John's account, for in ch. xix. 14 of 
his Gospel we read how the final oondemnt* 
tion of our Lord by Pilate took place abost 
the sixth hour. At first sight, to attempt 
here to harmonize St John witii the three 
synoptists would seem a hopeless task,si 
St John apparently gives the hour of the 
final condemnation by Pilate, which tbs 
three give as the hour when the darknen 
began, i.e. when the Sufferer had alresdy 
hung on the cross for three hours. Yarioiu 
explanations have been suggested; amoDg 
these the most satisfying and pobable is 
the supposition that, while the three synop- 
tists followed the usual Jewish mode of 
reckoning time, St John, writing some htlf 
a century later in quite anotiier country, 
potnbly tufenty yean after Jenuaiem ani Ae 
temple had been destroyed^ and the JemA 
polity had ditappearea, adopted another 
mode of reckoning the hours, thus follow- 
ing, probably, a practice of the province in 
which he was living, and for which he was 
especially writing. Dr. Westoott, in an ad- 
ditional note on John xix. 14, examinee tbe 
four occasions on which St John mentioDi 
a definite hour of the dav ; and comes to 
the conclusion that the fourth evangelist 
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Uly reckoned his lionra Arom midnight. 
Uimans reckoned their civil days from 
ght, and there are also traces of reckon- 
10 hours from midnight in Asia Minor, 
at the sixth hour " would then be about 
n. Before touching upon the strange 
eas which at the sixth hour seems to 
hung over the land like a black 
we note that somewhere in the first 
hours, possibly after the words spoken 
e dying penitent, must be placed 
iddent of the entrusting the virgin- 
r to St John (xix. 25, etc.). There 

doubt that on the surface of this, 
ird word from the cross, lay a loving 
to spare his mother the sight of his 
vful suffering. Hence his command 
in to watch over from henceforth the 
r of his Lord. We may assume, then, 
1 obedience to his Master's word, John 
[ary away before the sixth hour. So 
1, who comments here, ^ Great is the 
>f Mary to be present at the cross; 
iras her submission to go away before 
Bkth." And there was a darkness over 
« earth until the ninth hour. St 
ew gives us additional particulars re- 
Dg this phenomenon. He says that 
s this darkness there was also an 
uake, and that several graves were 
k, and the dead during those hours of 
igloom appeared to many in the holy 
&rly Ghnstian writers of high au- 
f, such as Tertullian (* Apol.,' ch. 21) 
rigen (* Contra Gels.,' ii. 33), appeal to 
trange phenomenon as if attested by 
m writers. It was evidently no slight 
ginary portent, but one that was well 
I in the early Christian years. The 
ive does not oblige us to think of any- 
more than an indescribable and oppres- 
urkness, which like a vast black pall 
>ver earth and sea. The effect on the 
g multitude was quickly perceptible. 
»r of no more cries of mocking and 
n ; only just at the end of the three 
lOurs is the silence broken by the mys- 
I and awful cry of the Sinless One re- 
>y S8. Matthew and Mark, *" My God, 
od, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
s comment is remarkable: **The 
3SS, the rending of the veil of the 
\ the earthquake, and the opening of 
1 graves, are explained by the pro- 
connection existing on the one side 
m Christ and humanity, on the other 
m humanity and nature. Christ is the 
f humanity, as humanity is the soul 

external world." The darkness, he 
its, was perhaps connected with the 
Us^e witn which it was accompanied, 
lay have resulted from an atmospberi- 

oosmical cause. The phenomenon 
ot necessarily have extended over all 



the earth ; it probably was confined to Palea- 
tine and the adjacent countries. 

Yer. 45. — ^And the veil of the temple was 
rent in the midst This was the inner veil, 
which hung between the holy place and the 
hol^ of holies. It was rich with costly em* 
broidery, and very heavy. Before the will- 
ing surrender of Ufe told of in the next verse 
(46), our Lord spoke twice more. These 
fifth and sixth words from the cross are pse- 
served by St John (xix. 28, 80). The first 
of theses ^ / ihirti '* — an expression of bodily 
exhaustion, of physical suffering — was pre- 
dicted as part of the agony of the Servant 
of God (Ps. Ixix. 21). The second, **It U 
finiihed!" tells that <« the earthly life had 
been carried to its issue. That every essen- 
tial point in the prophetic portraiture of 
Messiah had been realized. The last suffer- 
ing for sin had been endured. The end of 
all had been gained. Nothing was left un* 
done or unbome " (Westcott). 

Yer. 46. — And when Jesns had cried 
with a loud voioe, he said. This is better 
rendered, and Jesua cried vnth a loud 
voice and taid. The cry with the loud 
voice is the solenm dismissal of his spirit 
when he commended it to his Fa&er. 
The object of the receiving the refreshment 
of the vinegar — the sour wine (John xix. 
80) — was that his natural forces, weakened 
by the long suffering, should be restored 
sufficiently for him to render audible the 
last two sayings — the ** It is finished I " of 
St John, and the commending his soul to 
his Father, of St Luke. Fa&er, into thy 
hands I eommend my spirit St John (xix. 
80) has related now already Jesus had 
uttered the triumphal ory, Ttr^Ktirrai ! ** It 
is finished 1 " This was hit farewell to earth, 
St. Luke records the words which seem 
almost immediately to have followed the 
'*It is finished!" This commending his 
spirit to his Father has been accurately 
termed his entrance-greeting to heaven. 
This placing his spirit as a trust in the 
Father's hands is, as Stier phrases it, an ex- 
pression of the profoundest and most blessed 
repose after toil. ''It is finished!" has 
already told us that the struggling and com- 
bat were sealed and closed for ever, Doc- 
trinally it is a saying of vast importance: 
for it emphatically asserts that the soul 
will exist apart from the body in <Ae hand* 
of Ood, Tnis at least is its proper home. 
The saying has been echoed on many 
a saintlv death-bed. Stephen, full of the 
Hply Gqost, in his great agony showi ns 
the focm of this blessed prayer we should 
properly use for ourselves at that supreme 
hour, when he fuiked the Lord Jeeue to 
receive bis spirit, and then fell aidleep. 
Thus coming to the Son, we come through 
him to the Father. Huss, on his way to the 
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atake, when hU enemies "were triumphantly 
living over his soul to devib, said with no 
less theological accuracy than with sure, 
oalm faith, ** But I commit my spirit into 
thy hand^ O Lord Jesus Christ, who host 
redeemed it." And having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost. This setting his spirit 
free was his own voluntary act He had 
already told his discifiles of his own inde- 
pendent power to lay down and take np his 
life (John X. 17, 18). The great teachers of 
the early Church evidently lay stress on 
Ihis (see Tertullian, « Apol.,' oh. 21). Au- 
gustine's words are striking: **Quis ita 
dormit quando voluerit, sicut Jesus mortuus 
est quando voluit ? Quis ita vestem ponit 
quando voluerit, sicut se came exuit quando 
vult? Quis ita cum voluerit abit, quomodo 
ille cum voluit obiit?" and he ends with 
this practical conclusion: ** Quanta spe- 
randa vel timenda potestas est judicantis, si 
appamit tanta morientis?" ** Under these 
oircurostauces," writes Dr. Westcott, "it 
may not be fitting to speculate on the 
physical cause of the Lord's death, but it 
nns been argued that the symptoms agree 
with a rupture of the heart, such as might 
be produced by intense mental agony." 

Ver. 47. — How when the oentnrion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, saying, 
Certainly this was a righteous Man. This 
lias the Roman oflSeer who was in command 
of the detachment on guard at the three 
crosses. St. Paul — who, if he did not abso- 
lutely put together the Third Gospel and 
the Acts, had much to do with the com- 
pilation and arrangement of these writings — 
on his many journeys and frequent changes 
of residence in ditferent parts of the em- 
pire, bad many opportunities of judging the 
temper and spirit of the Roman army, and 
on several occasions speaks favourably of 
these officers (ch. vii. 2 ; xxiiL 47 ; Acts x. 
1 ; xxii. 26 ; xxvii. 43). Certainly this wa$ 
a righteous Man, The noble generosity, the 
brave patience, and the strange majesty of 
the Sufi'erer ; the awful portents which for 
thi'ee hours had accompanied this scene — 
portents which the centurion and many of 
the bystanders could not help associating 
with tiie crucifixion of bim men called " the 
King of the Jews ; " then the death, in which 
appeared no terror; — all this drew forth the 
exclamation of the Roman. In St. Matthew, 
the words of the centurion which are re- 
ported are "the Son of God." Twice in 
those solemn hours had the centurion heard 
the Crucified pray to his Fattier. This may 
Jmve suggested Uie words, ** Son of God : " 
but this change in the later Gospel of St. 
Luke to-'* a righteous Man " seems to point 
to the sense in whid^ the Roman used the 
lofty appellation. 

Ver. 48.— And all the people that came 



together to that sight, beholding tlie fhisgi 
wMch were done, smote their breasts, sail 
returned. We must remember that the con- 
demnation of the Christ was no spontaneous 
deed of the multitude. Their miserable 
share in the act was suggested to them by 
their rulers. In the multitude very quickly 
revulsion of feeling sets in, and mey often 
regret the past witii a bitter, useless regret. 
The wave of sorrow which seems to have 
swept across those wavering, unstable hearts, 
which induced them to smite their breasts 
in idle regret, was a dim and shadowy re- 
hearsal of the mighty sorrow and true 
penitence which will one day, as their 
prophet told them, be the blessed lot of the 
once-loved people when **they sliall look 
upon tne whom they have pieroed, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one moumeth for 
his only son " (Zech. xiL 10). 

Yer. 49.~8tood afar oft Disciples open 
and secret, friends and acquaintances among 
the Jerusalem citizens and Galilaoan pil- 
grims (with the exception of the little 
group of which Marv and John were the 
centre till the dying Lord bade them leave 
him), all alike lacked courage and devotion, 
all feared to stand by their Master and 
Friend at that awful season. He trod tkt 
winepress alone (see Isa. IxiiL 3). None 
possessed the heroic faith which through 
the sombre cloud of seeming failure oould see 
the true glory of the Sun of RighteousnetOi 
which so soon was to arise and shine. 

Vers. 50-56.— T7^ enioabmefni. Tba 
sequence of events which immediately 
followed the death of Christ appears to have 
been as follows. 

Our Lord expired apparently soon after 
3 p.m. The ''even" alluded to by 8i 
Matthew and St Mark began at 8 p.m. sod 
lasted till sunset, about 6 p.nL, when the 
sabbath commenced. Some time, then, be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. Joseph of Arima- 
theea went to Pilate to ask Hat the body of 
Jesus. The governor was surprised, not at 
the request, but at hearing that Jesus wis 
dead already (Mark xv. 44), and, to assure 
himself of the fact, sent to inquire of the 
centurion on duty at the crosses. Some- 
where about the same time, probably a little 
later in the " evening," but still before 6 pjn^ 
the Jews, ie. the Sanhedrin leaders, came 
to Pilate with a request that the death of 
the three crucified might be hastened by 
their legs being broken, in order that their 
bodies hanging on the orosses might not 
pollute the very saored <iay which followed. 
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lid be the sabbath, and the day of the 

».) 

terrible, but perhaps mereifal, end to 

tures of the cross seems not to have 

Qoomraon in Jewish crucifixion in- 

by the Roraan authority. 

iflzion with this and all its attendant 

was abolished by the first Christian 
r Gonstantine in the fourth century, 
two thieyes apparently expired under 
itment. The soldiers, however, when 
oked on the form hanging on the cen- 
8S, found the Crucified, as we know, 
ready. To make sure of this, one of 
cutioners thrust his spoar deeply into 
e of the motionless body of Jesus, 
brthwith came there out blood and 

(John xix. 33, 84). Upon this, in 
noe with the permission of the gover- 
eady obtained, the body of the Lord 
ivered to Joseph of Arimathsa and his 



. 50, 51. — And, behold, there was a 
uned Joseph, a eonnsellor; and he 
pood man, and a Just : (the same had 
isented to the conniel and deed of 
he was of Arbnathsa. This Joseph 
aembor of the Sanliedrin, a personage 
I distinction in Jerusalem, and evi- 

of great wealth. It is especially 
oed that his vote in the supreme 

was not given when the death of 
?as determined on. Nicodemus and 
Jy offering of spices for the entomb- 
B only mentioned by St. John (xix. 
Lrimathea, the place whence this 

came, is famoas in Jewish history. 
Identical with Ramathaim Zophim, 
tamah of the watchers," the native 
f Samuel. Each evangelist speaks 
ph in high terms, and each in his 
iy. **Luke styles him *a counsellor, 
id just ; ' he is the KoXJbs ic4yaB6s, the 
ideal. Mark calls him 'an honour- 
insellor/ the Roman ideal. Matthew 
>f him as * a rich man : ' is not this the 

ideal ? " (Godot). And St. John, we 
add, chooses another title for this 
nan, ** being a disciple of Jesus:" 
IS St. John's ideal. In Joseph of 
hna and Nicodemus we have speci- 
r a class of earnest and devout Jews, 
B not uncommon at that time^men 
epected and admired our Lord as 
ler, and half believed in him as the 
1 (the Christ), and yet from many 

and various motives shrank from 
ine him before men till after the 
ad been endured. It was not only 



the Resurrection which so enormoubly in- 
creased the number and raised the character 
of the followers of Jesus. When he was 
grnue, men reflected on the inimitable life, 
on the deep, heart-searching teaching, on 
the oonfirmatory works of power ; and when 
the news of the Resurrection came, the little 
wavering, half-hearted band of followers and 
hearers oecame in a fow months a g^rest 
host, and in a few years they had spread 
over the then civilized world. There is a 
strange but interesting tradition which tells 
how this Joseph of Arimathtea came to 
Great Britain about a.d. 63, and settled in 
Glastonbury, and there erected a humble 
Christian oratory, the fiirst in England. The 
miraculous thorn of Glastonbury, long sup- 

etsed to bud and blossom every Christmas 
ay, was reported to have spmng from the 
staff which Joseph stuck in the ground aa 
he stopped to rest himself on the hill-top. 

Ver. 53.— And he took it down, and 
wrappod it in linen. The last sad rites 
of love seem all to have been performed by 
friendly hands. Joseph and Nioodemun, 
and those with them, reverently took down 
the pierced and bleeding body ; then, after 
the usual ablution, the sacred head waa 
covered with the nankin, the nmdarion (St 
John), and the holy body was wrapped 
tenderly and carefully in broad bands of 
the finest linen, covered with thick layers 
of the costly aromatic preparation of which 
Nicodemus had laid up such ample store 
(St John). This was to preserve the loved 
remains of the Master from any corruption 
which might set in before they oould pro- 
ceed with the process of embalming, which 
was delayed necessarily until alter the 
sabbath and Passover day were passed. 
St. John adds, **a8 the manner of the Jews 
is to bury," probably marking the Jewish 
custom 01 embalming and thus preserving 
the body, as contrast^ with burning, which 
was the Roman usage. And Udd it in a 
lepnlehre that was hewn in stone. St. 
John tells us the sepulchre was in a garden. 
This seems not to have been an unusual 

Sractice with ** the g^oat " among the Jewa 
osephus relates of Kings Uzziah and 
Manasaeh that they weru buried in their 
gardens (* Ant,* ix. 10 and x. 3. 2). •* He 
made his g^ve with the rich " (Isa. liii. 9). 
Wherein never man before was laid. St. 
John styles it '*a new sepulchre." These 
details are given to show that the Lord's 
sucred body waa not brought into coutaet 
with corruption. 

Ver. 5K— And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the sabbath drew on. It was the 
preparation for the sabbath, but more ebpe- 
ciaUy for the great Passover Feast St 
John, for this reason, calls the coming 
sabbuth «* a high day." Drgw on ; UteraUy 
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began to dawn ; although the nbbath began 
at SDDBet, the whole time of darknew was 
regarded as anticipatory of the dawn. The 
evening of Friday was sometimes even 
called** the daybreak." 

Vers. 55, 56. — ^And the women also, whioh 
Mune with him from Galilee, foUowsd after, 
and beheld the sepniohre, and how his body 
was laid. And they returned, and prepared 
spioes and ointments. The real prooess of 
embalming, the women who were of the 
company of Jeans — the Maries, Salome, and 
others — proposed to undertake as soon as 
the sabbath was passed, that is, on the first 
day of the coming week — the Sunday. How 
little even his nearest and dearest friends 
dreamed of a resurrection of the body 1 It 
seems probable that they expected, at least 
some of them, a glorious reappearance of 
Jesus, hut when, hut how, they had evi- 



dently formed no definite oonoeption. None, 
however, seemed to have thought of the 
bodily resurrection which took place on the 
first day of the week— on that Sunday 
morning. Si Matthew (xxvii 62 — 66) re- 
lates how, after the entombment, the chief 
priests and Pharisees went to Pilate and 
asked that the sepulchre might, ** until the 
third day," be made sure; and how the 
Roman governor bade them take such pre- 
cautions as seemed good to them. These 
— his bitter opponents — were more clear- 
sighted than his friends. They had some 
dim fears of §omethinq which might still 
follow, while his disciples, in their hopelees 
sorrow, thought all was over. And rested 
the sabbath day aocording to the ownmaTid- 
ment. " It was the last sabbath of tiie old 
covenant. It was scrupulously respected* 
(Godet). 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 47—56. — Friday night untU Sunday morning. " It is finished I " Bat there 
iare witnesses to the solemnity of the moment and the significance of the word, whose 
testimony gives weight to the voice of conscience. The rumble and reel of the earth- 
quake are felt. When '* the loud voice " is uttered, the veil which separates the most 
noly from the holy place is torn in two ; an ominous darkness covers the city ; there 
is a crash as of renaing rocks and opening tombs, and strange forms, as of those who 
were dead, fiit before the vision. Three hours are marked by portents (vers. 44, 45X 
beneath whose impression even the officer in charge of the Roman soldiery exclaims 
(ver. 47), *' Certainly this was a righteous Man. He must have been a Sun of God." 
And when, besides, the multitude, hushed and solemnized, gazes on the countenaooe 
now calm and still in the repose of death, and the recollection of the life so pure and 
noble becomes vivid in the mind, the reaction from intense excitement sets in, and 
(ver. 48) smiting on their breasts in unavailing sorrow, they steal away from the scene 
of death. Only two groups remain-^the soldiers, who must watch until the crucified 
are dead, and their homes are removed ; and *' the acquaintance of Jesus, and the women 
who had followed him from Galilee, &r ofif, in speechless amazement beholding these 
things " (ver. 49). All that remains is the burial. He whose cross was erected between 
the malefactors is dead. The priests and scribes had begged that the closing act of 
the death by crucifixion, that called the crudfra^gium — the smiting or breakiog of the 
legs — might be hastened and the corpses removed, so that no ofifence to decency might 
be felt on the high day, '* the double sabbath," at hand. Pilate had acceded to the 
request ; and the forms of the two malefactors had been smitten. Not the form of 
Jesus. No spark of life, it was said, remained. Only, to make assurance sure, a spear 
is thrust into the side ; the spear, it may be, pierced the pericardium of the heart, 
or that had already been ruptured ; anyhow, a mixture of blood and water flows out 
St. John is emphatic as to this, no doubt to silence the suggestion that Jesus had only 
seemed to die, or that the seeming death had been only a swoon. No, says the 
evangelist (John xix. 35), " I saw it myself.** It is the symbolic meaning of that 
efi'usion which we set before us when we sing — 

** Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side which flowed. 
Be of sin the double cure — 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power." 

Is the Lord buried in the sepulchre reserved for those who had been doomed to capital 
punishment? No. Here there comes into view the beautiful and striking incident 
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recorded in vers. 50 — 53. And, in coniiectioQ with it, we light on a word which is used at 
the hour when we should least have expected to find it. One of the Sanhedrists— a man 
uniyersally esteemed for piety and prudence — Joseph of Arimathaea — had not consented 
to the counsel and deed of his colleagues. Hitherto he had never dared to avow the 
attraction which he felt. Why should he now risk his reputation, it may he his life, 
by an acknowledgment which ne had withheld in his earlier days ? Every dictate of 
worldly wisdom l^e him be wholly silent. What do we read in Mark zv. 43 ? It is 
the death of Christ that dispels the fear, that at last prompts to decision. He goes in 
boldly to Pilate, and craves the body of Jesus. And the demand of the senator is 
g;ranted. And as he bears away the sacred frame, he is joined by another (John xix. 
39^, the Nicodemua of whom we read at the beginning of the ministry (John iii.), who 
brings with him a princely ofifering of myrrh and aloes. The reverent and loving 
han<U thus joined together wrap the body (ver. 53) in linen, and hastily and partiidly 
embalm it, laying it in the tomb which Joseph had scooped out for himself as his 
own last resting-place. What happened between this time and the third, the 
appointed day? Let us ask, first, What^ as it concerns our Lordf secondly, What^ 
a§ it concerns the disciples f and, thirdly, What^ <u it concerns the world which 
crucified him f 

L What happened as it concerns oub Lord? Two or three words give us 
some hints concerning our Jjord after his death and before the Resurrection. First, 
bis own assurance given to Mary on the resurrection-day (John xz. 17), " I am not 
yet ascended to my Father." The place and condition into which he passed, in dying, 
were intermediate between the life on earth and the life in glory. He was not then, as 
the Man Jesus, in the glory of the Father. And, as bearing on this, we further recall 
the promise to the dying malefactor (ver. 43). ** Lord, remember me," he had said, 
••when thou comest into thy kingdom." "To-day," was the reply, "shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise." Paradise, Uien, received the soul of Christ. Thither he bore 
with him the one who, in i>enitence and faith, had cast himself on his mercy. And 
Paradise meant the region in the undeivworld of the dead set apart for the faithful as 
their rest until the resurrection — a blessedness real, though incomplete ; a garden with 
the tree of life in it, but not the full enjoyment of the beatific vision. This is the 
meaning of the clause in the Apostles* Creed, " He descended into hell," i»e. into Hades, 
the state of the dead. It is true that this clause has not the antiquity which may be 
claimed for other clauses ; but it expresses the belief of all times that our Lord sub- 
mitted to the conditions of the holy dead— -that he was truly and verily numbered 
among them. The soul was actually in Hades, or Shedl. What part in the great 
redemptive work was fulfilled by this descent? Had he a ministry in this short but 
significant period ? There is a passage in 1 Peter too obscure to allow of being pressed 
as an answer to this question, but suggestive of interesting lines of thought (1 Pet. 
iii. 18—20). To many it has seemed that the preaching to the spirits in prison men- 
tioned there was the work of the Hades-state ; that he proclaimed his gospel to those 
who were kept in ward — not the righteous only, but those who were disobedient, e.g. 
the antediluvian generations to which Noah had preached in vain. And the inference 
drawn from this view of the passage has appeared *' to throw li«;ht on one of the darkest 
enigmas of Divine justice — the cases where the final doom seems InBnitely out of pro- 
portion to the lapse which has incurred it" No argument can be built on a passage 
whose interpretation is doubtful ; but the exposition hinted at falls in with convictions 
which have been cherished from the time of the a^)0stles. We are, at all events, on 
solid Scripture ground when we suppose that, in the world of the dead, the triumph 
over him that had the power of de;ith, i.e, the devil, was completed. The descent was 
the following of the enemy into his innermost citadel; it was the spoiling of the 
principalities and power of darkness; it was the opening of the way throu:;h death into 
life by him who has the keys of Hades. Is not Paradise all the sweeter that Christ 
has been there? Is not the inheritance all the surer that through death he went to 
the Father? Is not this the symbol of our faith and hope — that *Uhe Lord has set 
his cross in the midst of Hades, which is the sign of victory that will remain to 
eternity " ? 

II. What happened as it concerns the disciples. But what of those who 
weep and lament whilst the world is rejoicing — the sorrow-stricken, orphaned company 
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of disciples ? The last to leave the place where the body of Jesus was laid, as the first 
to hasten to the tomb when the sabbath is past, are the holy women (vers. 55, 56). 
We see them on Friday evening watching the tomb, and observing how the lifeless 
form was attended to, and then hastening into the city, that they may make ready the 
spices and ointments for embalmiDg before the sabbath began. Their love is stronger 
tnan their faith. The bean's yearning is sometimes more than the heart's believing. A 
very dreary sabbath that was to all the disciples. '* They rested according to the com- 
mandment " (ver. 56). A commandment — rest, and nothing more. What conflicts of 
thought and afifection ! What desolation of spirit I Peter — what a strange sabbath it 
must have been to him I Only one thing for alL The sense of relation to the crucified 
Jesus can never be effaced ; but it has no glow of hope, it has only the darkness of a 
memory, the gloom of a des|mir. ** They rested on the sabbath ; but " (the first word 
of the twenty-fourth chapter should be *• but " rather than ** now ") ; but the running of 
the spirit, the movement of the love, is only towards the garden and its sepulchre. Is 
it not the type of Church, of Christian, wanting the power of the Holy Ghost ? Work 
for Christ, loyal but cheerless, without sight of his glory, or waiting for hia advent— 
this is suggested by the preparation of the spices and ointments, and the sabbath- 
keeping but without the true spiritual sabbath, the joy of the Lord; ordinances 
observed, but with no inner alacrity, only because of the commandment. This is 
suggested by the unrestful resting on that seventh day. Not yet is there the anointing 
of the Holy Ghost, the power of the Resurrection. 

in. What happened as it concerns the world which crucified him. Is it 
not strange that what was absent from faith as a hope was present to unbelief as a 
fear? Those who had crucified the Lord have their memory wonderfully quickened. 
They recall (Matt, xxvii. 62 — 64) some words which he uttered nearly three yean 
before, about a temple which he would raise in three days, and their dread gives a force 
to these words. Sabbath though it be, the chief priests and Pharisees seek an audience 
of Pilate, and beg him to '' make the sepulchre sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night, and steal him away, and say to the people, He is risen from the 
dead : and so the last error be worse than the first." They are told to go their way and 
do as they choose ; and hence the sealing of the great stone and the setting of the 
watch. Is not all now secure ? Have they not for ever dispelled the illusions as to 
the Deceiver ? So thought the Jewish authorities ; so men think still. They are always 
crying out that the Christian religion is effete, that the Christian's Christ has been 
slain. '*Are there any Christians still?" asked a notable sceptic some years ago. 
purblind souls I What avail your watch and seal ? He whom you call Deceiver is 
yet alive ; and there are compunctions of heart, convictions of guilt and wrong-doing, 
and needs of spiritual restoration and inward rectitude, which will assert themselves 
against all your philosophies 1 Pentecost days are never far distant days when a 
mighty remorse rolls over the minds of men, and the cry which never can be silenced, 
because it is the cry of the human soul in its most solemn hours, and with reference to 
its deepest wants, bursts through lips which are quivering with a genuine eamestneas, 
" What shall we do to be saved ?** On that sabbath the world religious and irreligioos 
holds its rest. It cannot altogether forget ; but it holds its Paschal feasts, and complies 
with all the etiquette of these feasts, as if there were no Calvary, as if no Jesus had 
lived and died. And is not this the feature of all times? Do not men push their 
ambitious projects, scheme and toil, spend their strength, and hold their sabbaths 
without the living consciousness of the Christ who died for their sins? May not we 
ourselves say — 

•* I sin ; and heaven and earth go round 
As if no dreadful deed were done, 
As if Christ's blood had never flowed 
To hinder sin or to atone " ? 

There is no word more solemn than that (Heb. vi. 4 — 6) in which the sacred writer 
reminds us that if those who have tasted the Word of Groa and the powers of the world 
to come fall away, they pass from the fold of the Church into the ranks of Christ's 
enemies, seeing *' they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh j and put him to an 
open shame,** 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHOKS. 

Vers. 1 — S.^^The Divine kingdom. Deeply interesting is this interview between 
the Nazarene and the Roman, the Jewish Prisoner and the Roman judge ; the one then 
bronght forth as a malefiActor and now seated on the throne of the world, the other 
then exalted on the seat of power and now sunk to the depth of universal pity if not 
of universal scorn. " Art thou a King ? " asks the latter, in the tone of lofty supe- 
riority. ** 1 am," replies the former, in the tone of calm and profound assurance. W hat, 
then, was this kingdom of which he spoke ? What was that kingdom of God, that 
kingdom of heaven, that " kingdom of the truth " (John xviii. 37) which he foretold, 
which he came to this world and which he laid down his life to establish ? It was the 
wvereignty of Qod over all human sotUs. God*s claim — which is not founded on pre- 
fcription^ nor upon /orce, but upon righteoueness — is his claim on the reverence, the 
affect ion, the obedience, of those whom he has created, preserved, enriched, who owe to 
him all that he demands of them. With us, who have revolted from his rule, this 
means nothing less than the restoration of our loyalty, and thus our return to his like- 
ness and to his favour as well as to his sway. We look at — 

L The obiginalitt of the gokceftiok. We plume ourselves upon the originality 
of our ideas, upon our '' creations." But when did the mind of man launch on the sea 
of human thought such a conception as this kingdom of God? Men had entertained 
the idea of founding by force a widely extended empire which should conmiand the 
outward homage and tribute of hundreds of thousands of men, and should last for many 
generations. But who ever designed a creation like this glorious ''kingdom of 
heaven " — a world-wide sway embracing all living souls whatsoever, exercis^ by an 
unseen King, in which the service of the lip, and oven that of the life, would be of no 
account at all without the homage of the heart and the willing subjection of the spirit, 
characterized by universal righteousness, and cruwned by abounding peace and lasting 

joy? 

II. The immensity of the wobe to be accomplished. For what would be involved 
in the establishment of such a kingdom as this? Not only the formation and main- 
tenance of a new religion that should hold up its head and keep its course amid sur- 
rounding faiths, but the utter intolerance and complete subversion of every other creed 
and evitue; the emptying of all the temples and all the synagogues in every land; the 
dissolution of all the venerable religious institutions which were rooted in the prejudice, 
fixed in the affections, wrought into the habits and the lives of men ; it meant the 
establishment in the convictions and in the conscience of mankind of a faith which 
came into direct collision with all its intellectual pride, with all its social seltishnessy 
with aU its powerful passions. 

IIL Its sublimity as a pubpose and a hope. Not merely to ameliorate the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of a country, or of the world at large. That would have 
been a noble purpose ; but that would have been slight and small in comparison with 
the aim of Jesus Christ. His view was to put away the source of all poverty and sorrow 
and death ; to ''put away sin by the sacrifice of himself; " to founa in the hearts and 
therefore in the lives of men a kingdom of holiness, and therefore of true and lasting 
blessedness ; to restore to God his rightful heritage in the love of his children, and, 
at the same time, to restore to men everywhere their high and glorious portion in tho 
favour and friendship, in the likeness and glory, of Gkxi. Was ever scheme, was ever 
hope like this — so divinely new, so magnificently great, so unapproachably sublime? 
1. The way into this kingdom is by a humble, Uving faith. 2. The way on to its 
higher places is the service of sacrificial love. The path which takes us to the cross 
is the way to the throne.— C 

Vers. 4 — 12. — The majesty of meekness, etc. Beautiful in the last degree, as a moral 
spectacle, is the sight of the meek but mighty Saviour in the presence of the scornful 
human sovereign. But there are many lessons which we may gather on our way to 
that striking scene. 

L How PITIFUL HUMAN AUTHOBiTY MAY PBOVE TO BE I Poor Pilate, occupying his 
high seat of authority and power, is *' driven with the wind and tossed/' as if he were 
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a leaf upon the ground. He ** finds no fault in Jesus ^ (ver. 4), but he dares not aoquit 
him ; he is afraid of the men he is there to govern. He casts about for a way of escape ; 
he at lasts hits upon the poor expedient of shifting the difficulty to other shoulders, ne 
presents to us a very pitiable object as a man who sits in the chair of office, and dares 
not do his duty there. Authority divested of a manly courage and ghiiVing with fear 
of consequences is a deplorable thing. 

IL How FEEBLE IB MERE PASSIONATE VEHEMENCE ! The people, led by the priestSj 
were " the more fierce" (ver. 6), insisting that PUate should not release the Prisoner of 
whose innocence he was convinced. We see them, with hatred flashing from their eyes, 
indulging in frantic gestiires of deprecation and incitement, loudly clamouring for the 
condemnation of the Holy One. Their urgency did, indeed, prevail for the moment, as 
vehemence frequently does. But into what a dire and terrible mistake it led them! to 
what a crime were they hastening ! what awful issues were to spring from their 8(uoce8s\ 
How truly were they sowing the wind of which they would reap the whirlwind! 
Earnestness is always admirable; enthusiasm is often a great power for good; but 
passionate vehemence is nothing better than a noisy feebleness. It is not the presence 
of real power ; it is the absence of intelligence and self-control. It leads men to actions 
which have a momentary success, but which end in a lastingfailure and in sad disgrace. 

III. How UKFEUiTFUL IB IDLE cuBiosiTT. (Vers. 8, 9.) Herod congratulated himself 
too soon. He reckoned on having a keen curiosity fully gratified ; he thought he had 
this Prophet in his power, and could command an exhibition of his peculiar fBCvlty, 
whatever that might prove to be. But he did not want to arrive at truth, or to be 
better able to do his duty or serve his generation ; and Jesus Christ declined to minister 
to his royal fancy. He was silent and passive, though urged to speech and action. 
Christ wUl speak to our hearts, and will work for our benefit and blessing when we 
approach him in a reverent and earnest spirit ; but to a worldly and irreverent curiosity 
he has nothing to say. It must retire ungratified, and come again in another mood. 

IV. How INOONSTANT IS UNSPiBrruAL fbiendship! Herod had very littie to thank 
Pilate for, on this occasion ; he appears to have mistaken a cowardly attempt to evade 
duty for a mark of personal respect or a desire to effect a reconciliation (ver. 12). A 
friendship that had to be renewed, and that was patched up in so slight a way and on 
such mistaken ground, would not last long and was worth very little. Friendship that 
is not built on thorough knowledge and on mutual esteem is exceedingly fragile and 
of small account. It is only common attachment to the same great principles and to 
the one Divine Lord that binds together in indissoluble bonds. Sameness of occupa- 
tion, similarity of taste, exposure to a common peril, or the possession of a common 
hope, — this is not the rock on which friendship will stand long ; it rests on character, 
and on the character that is formed by close, personal intimacy with the one true 
Friend of man. 

V. How WRONG AND EVEN WICKED IS UNENLIGHTENED SCORN ! (Vcr. 11.) Quite 

unimaginable is the uproarious laughter and the keen, low enjoyment with which the 
actors went through this wretched ribaldry, this (to us) most painful mockery. How 
little did they think that he whom they were so mercilessly insulting was the King he 
claimed to be, and was immeasurably higher than the highest of them all ! Wrong and 
wicked is human scorn. Often since then has it mocked at truth and wisdom, and 
poured its poor ridicule on the head of holiness and true nobility 1 It is not only 
the " stranger " who may prove to be the ** angel unawares entertained ;" it is also the 
man whom we do not understand, whom we may think entirely in the wrong, whom 
we are tempted to despise. Many are the mockers who will be fain, one day, to receive 
a gracious pardon from the object of their derision. 

VI. How MAJESTIC IS spiritual MEEKNESS ! (Ver. 11.) We know well how our 
Lord bore this cruel trial. *' A silent Man before his foes " was he. Able at any 
moment to bring them into utmost humiliation, to turn the mocking glance of triumph 
into the countenance blanched with unspeakable fear, and the brutal laugh of mockoy 
into a cry for mercy, he stood without a blow, without a word on his own behalf, 
enduring as one that saw the invisible and the eternal. There is nothing more majestic 
than a calm endurance of wrong. To accept without return the strong buffeting of 
cruelty, to take without reply the more Keen and piercing utterance of fiEtlsehood, 
because stillness or silence will advance the cause of truth and the kingdom of God,-^ 
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this is to be very " near the throne " on which it is onr his^hest ambition to be placed ; 
it is to be carrying out, most acceptably, the commandment of the meek, majestic 
Saviour as he says to us, *' Follow me I **--C. 

Yer. 16. — OuUty compromise. Twice (see yer. 22) Pilate made this offer to the 
Jews. He would chastise Jesus and release him ; he would thus gratify them by putting 
the Object of their hatred to pain and humiliation, and he woidd satisfy his own con- 
science by saving an innocent man from the last extremity. It was a poor and a ffuilty 
compromise he proposed as a solution. If Jesus were as guilty as they claimed that 
he was, he deserved to die, and Pilate was in duty bound to condemn him to death ; if 
he were innocent, he certainly ought not to have been subjected to the exposure and 
agony of scourging. It was a cowardly and ignoble endeavour to save himself at the 
expense either of pubUc or of individual justice. Compromises are of very different 
character. There are compromises which are — 

L JuBT, AND THEBEFOBE HONOURABLE. Two men in business have claims one against 
the other, and one cannot convince the other by argument ; the proposal is m^e to 
adjust their respective claims by a compromise, each man consenting to forego some- 
thhi^, the concession of the one being taken as a fair equivalent to that of the other : 
this IS honourable to both. It very probably results in each man getting what is his 
due, and it saves both from the misery and expense of litigation, and preserves good 
will and even friendship. 

XL Wise, and therefobe commendable. A society — it may be of a distinctly 
religious character — is divided by its members holding opposite opinions. Some advo- 
cate one course, the others urge a different one. The idea is suggested that a third 
course be adopted, which includes some features of the two ; there is no serious principle 
involved, it is only a matter of procedure, a question of expediency. Then it will prob* 
ably be found to be the wisdom of that society to accept the proposed compromise. 
Every one present has the double advantage of securing something which he approves, 
and (what is really better, if it could but be realized) that of yielding something to 
the wishes or the convictions of other people. 

UL GuiLTT, and THEBEFOBE CONDEMN ABLE. Such was that of the tcxt. Such 
have been innumerable others since then. All are guilty that are effected : 1. At the 
expense of truth. The teacher of Divine truth may brine his doctrine down to the 
level of his hearers' understanding ; he may make known the great verities of the faith 
^in many portions'* (woXvfAtpws) ; but he may not, in order to " please men,** distort or 
withhold toe living truth of God. If he does that he shows himself unworthy of his 
office, and he exposes himself to the severe condemnation of his Divine Master. 2. At 
the expense of justice. However anxious we may be to preserve outward harmony, we 
may not, for the sake of peace, do any one man a wrong ; may not asperse his character, 
injure his prospects, wound his spirit Rather than do that, we must face tiie storm, 
and guide our bark as best we can. 3. At the expense of se^-respect. If Pilate had 
been less hardened than he probably was, less accustomed to the infliction of human 
pain and shame, he would have gone back to the interior of his house ashamed of him- 
self, as he thought of the lacerating scene that immediately followed that mockery of 
a tiiaL If we cannot yield without inflicting on our own soul a real spiritual injury, 
without doing ^or leaving undone) an action the remembrance of which will not only 
shame but weaken us, then we must not compromise the matter in dispute. We must 
tell our tale, whatever it maybe; we must make our motion, whomsoever it may 
offend ; we must walk straight on in the road of rectitude, in the path of humanity. — G. 

Ver. 24. — The character of Pilate, It is true that Pilate*s opinion concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth was very different indeed from that of his accusers ; but he little imagined 
that it would be to that poor suffering Prisoner that he would owe such immortality 
as he ia to enjoy. Tet so it is ; it is only because we are disciples of Jesus Christ that 
we care to ask who and what was Pilate. He is nothing but the gold upon the altar. 
In considering the elements of his character, we note — 

L That he was possessed of enebot and entebpbise. He would hardly have 
reached the station he occupied, or. held it as long as he did, if he had not had these two 
qualities in his character. 
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IL That he war not devoid of bpibitual disgkbkment. It is clear that he was 
much impressed hy all that he saw of Jesus. The calmness, patience, and nobilitj of oar 
Lord called forth from Pilate a sincere respect There was genuine admiration in hii 
heart as he led forth the Divine Sufferer and exclaimed, ** Behold the Man 1 ** He was 
affected, and even awed, hy the moral greatness he was witnessing. He may also have 
heen moved to pity. 

III. That his wobldliness had wobk out his faith. He had prohably had his 
visions, in earlier days, of the sacredness and supremacy of truth ; he had indulged his 
idea of what was morally good and sound, more to be desired than riches, more to be 
pursued than honour or authority. But a life of worldliness had done fc^ him what 
it will do for any of its votaries — it had eaten away his early faith; it had caused hit 
fairest views and noblest purposes to melt and to disappear ; it had left his spirit ** naked 
to his enemies," without any assured belief in any one or in anything. ** To bear witness 
to the truth." '' What is truth ? " asks the poor sceptic, whose soul was empty of all 
sustaining trust, of all ennobling hope. 

IV. That he had come to subordinate bighteousnbss to folict. That Prisoner 
on his hands was innocent : of that he was weU assured* He would not condemn him to 
a cruel death unless he was obliged to do so. But he must not push his preference for 
righteousness too far. He must not seriously endanger his own position ; he must not 
put a handle into the power of his enemies. No ; rather than that, this pure and holy 
One must be scourged, must even die the death. As the trial proceeds, it Appears thai 
he is exciting a very strong hostility to himself. Let the poor Man go, then, to hi^ 
doom ; one more act of injustice, however regrettable in itself, will not make muck 
difference. " And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required." 

Application. 1. Outward circumstances prove very little. It is the judge whom 
we pity now ; it is the bound and buffeted, the maltreated and maligned Prisoner 
whom we now honour and emulate. 2. Real strength is in righteousness and in love. 
Unrighteousness and selfishness, in the person of Pilate, resorted to shifts and expedients, 
and vacillated again and again between obligation and self-interest Flawless integritj 
and abounding love for man, in the person of Jesus Christ, wavered not for an instant, 
but pursued its holy and gracious purpose through pain and shame. Policy prevtils 
for a very little while ; it goes back to its palace, but its end is exile and suicide. 
Poverty and love go through the deep darkness of earth to the unshadowed glory of tbe 
skies. — C. 

Ver. 26. — Compulsion and invitation ; the human and the Divine methods. Here we 
have an illustration of — 

I. Human violence. " They laid hold upon*' one Simon, and " him they compelled " 
(Matt, zxvii. 32) to bear his cross. What right had these Roman soldiers to impress 
this stran^^er into their service ? What claim had they upon him ? By what law of 
rectitude did they arrest him as he was entering the city, and insist on his bearings 
burden, and goino; whither he would not? What justified them in laying hands apon 
him and violently enforcing this service? None whatever ; nothing whatsoever. It 
was only another instance of the unscrupulousness of human power. Thus has it been 
everywhere and always. Let men but feel that they have the mastery, that theirs is 
the more powerful mind, the firmer will, the stronger hand, and they will ask no leare, 
consult no law, be restrained by no consideration of conscience. The history of man, 
where not under special Divine direction, has been the history of the assertion of 
strength over weakness ; that has been the course of national, of tribal, of family, of 
individual life. The strong man, well armed, has " laid hold upon" the weak man, and 
laid some burden upon him to carry. He has virtually said, '* I can command yoar 
labour, serve roc ; if you refuse to do so, you shall pay some penalty of my own 
choosing." Human violence (1) is essentially unrighteous, for it is based on no claim 
that can be properly so called ; (2) has been found to be shamelessly unmercifsl; (^) 
has been gradually, though slowly, subjected to the great rule of Christ (Matt.vii.12); 
(4) is destined in time to make way for the rule of righteousness. 

IL DwivE PEB8UA81VEKESS. &od docs uot compel us to serve him. He may, 
indeed, so wisely overrule all things as to make the life deliberately withheld from him 
or the action directed against him (e,g, the act of betrayal by Judas) contribute to the 
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final iflsue; but he does not force the individual soul to senre him. Jesus Christ does 
not compel us to his service. It is true that his invitations have the authority of a 
command; but his commands have the sweetness of invitations. 1. He invites us to 
approach him and seek his favour. "Come unto me all ye that la1x)ur" is not a 
bevere command ; it is a most gracious invitation. '* Whosoever believeth on me hath 
everlasting life " is not a peremptory injunction ; it is a welcome and generous announce- 
ment, ^d while it is indeed true that Christ says, imperatively *' Follow me I" it is 
also true that he does not force any one into his company ; he makes his appeal to our 
conscience and conviction ; he will not have any in his service who do not freely and 
whole-heartedly consent to come. 2. ffe graciously influences us, that we may see 
and follow the true light. Paul, indeed, does speak of Christ as ** apprehending,** or 
laying hold of, him (Phil. ill. 12). But this referred to the very exceptional maui- 
festatioQ of his Divine power, and the language is strongly figurative. The Spirit of 
God does illumine our understanding and affect our heart ; but he does not compel us 
to decide without the consent of our own wilL In the last resort we have to '* choose 
life" or death. 3. He summons us to k/vU discipleship by following him as one that 
b^re a cross (ch. iz. 23; Matt. ivL 24). He lets us know that we shall not meet with 
hia full approval if we do not bear the cross after him, if we do not follow him in the 
path of sacrificial love. But there is truest kindness, both of substance and manner, in 
this his undent challenge. 4. He promises us inward rest here, and a large reuxird 
hereafter, if we do hear his voice and do thus follow him. Between human compulsion 
and Divine invitation or Divine constraint, there is exceeding breadth : the one is an 
intolerable tyranny ; the other is essential righteousness, and introduces to true libei ty, 
to spiritual rest, to abiding joy. — C. 

Vers. 27 — 31. — Sympathy and solicitude. Before reaching Calvary an interesting 
and instructive incidenc occurred. Among the tumultuous crowd that surged round 
the soldiers and their victims were many women. These were better away, we are dis- 
posed to think, from a scene so brutal and so harrowing as this. But we will believe 
that something better than curiosity, that gratitude, that aflfection, that womanly pity, 
drew them, spite of their natural shrinking, to this last sad en«iing. By whatever motives 
impelled, tiiey were certainly moved to strong compassion as they saw the Prophet of 
Nazareth, the great Healer and Teacher, led forth to die. Their loud laments did not 
fall on the ear of One too occupied with his own impending doom to hear and heed 
them. Our Lord made to these weeping women the reply which is here recorded, 
longer and fuller than we should have supposed the circumstances would allow. It 
suggests to us — 

IT That human distress kever fails to reach a2;d touch him. If there were 
any moments in his life when he might have been preoccupied, and might not have 
noticed the sounds of sorrow, it was this hour of his agony, this hour when the weight 
of the world's sin rested on his soul, when the great sacrifice was in the very act of 
being offered. Yet even then he heard and stopped to console the troubled. An 
arooid to Jesus Christ in circumstances of sorrow is never ill-timed. 

IT. That such sympathy with Jesus Christ is entirely out of place. ** Weep 
not for me." Some men speak and act as if it were appropriate to express sympathy 
with the Saviour on account of his sufieriiigs. It is, indeed, impossible to read the story 
of his last hours, and realize what it all meant, without having our sympathetic feeling 
very keenly quickened ; but Jesus Christ does not ask that we should express to him, 
or to one another, our sympathy with him as One that then suffered. These sufi'erings 
are past ; they have placed him upon the throne of the world ; they have made brighter 
than ever his celestial crown, deeper than ever his heavenly joy. So &r as u;0 are 
concerned, and so far as they speak of our sin, they may well humble us ; in so far as 
he is concerned, we rejoice with him that he ** was perfected through suffering.** 

IIL That a holy solicitude foe ourselves and ours is often the most appro- 
priate sentiment. ** Weep for yourselves, and for your children." We know well what 
reason these Jewish women had, both as patriots and as mothers, to be concerned for 
the fate that threatened their country and their homes. Our Lord certainly would not 
condemn, would not disparage, an unselfish sympathy. He who wept at Bethany, and 
whose law of love was the law that covered and inspired a gracious burden-bearing 
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(Gal. yi. 2), coald not possibly do that. Indeed, we seldom stand nearer to his ride 
than when we ** weep with them that weep." But there are many times when we are 
tempted to be troubled by our brother's smaller difficulty instead of being concerned 
about our own much greater one. Do not be blind to the bodily pains or the dream* 
stantial struggles of your neighbour ; but look eagerly and earnestly to the rent which i« 
opening in your own reputation, to the gap that is increasingly visible in your own con- 
sistency, to the fact that you are palpably descending the slope which leads down to 
spiritual ruin. 

IV. That theke ark sad ext^bmities of evil when nothing is left bitt a 
HOPELESS CRY. (Ver. 30.) 

V. That sin and punishment BEComs deeper and nbareb as time goes on. The 
green tree is exposed to the consuming fire ; but the green tree in time becomes the 
dry, and how much more certain and more fierce then will be the devonring flame! 
The nation goes from bad to worse, from the worse to the worst ; from dark to darker 
guilt, from condemnation to calamity. So does a human soul, ungnided by heavenly 
truth and unguarded by holy principle. At any and every time in danger, its peril 
becomes continually greater as its guilt becomes constaotly deeper. Go not one step 
further in the course of sin, in the way of worldliness, into the *' far country " of forget- 
fulness. Each step is an approach to a precipice. Return on thy way without a 
moment's lingering. — C. 

Ver. 34. — Magnanimity an attainment, ** Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do." When — at what particular point did he say tiiat? 
It is commonly believed that he uttered this most gracious prayer just at the time of 
the actual crucifixion. Just when the nails were driven into those hands, the hands 
that had constantly been employed in some ministry of mercy ; into those feet that had 
been continually carrying him on some errand of kindness; or just when the heajy 
cross, with its sufifering victim fastened upon it, had been driven mto the ground with 
unpitying violence ; — just then, at the moment of most excruciating pain and of intoler- 
able shame, he opened his lips to pray for mercy on his executioners. We have here— 

1. A RARE instance OF HUMAN MAGNANIMITY. 1. CJouscious, not Only of perfect 
innocence, but of the purest and even the loftiest aims, Jesus Christ found himself not 
only unrewarded and unappreciated, but misunderstood, ill treated, condemned on a 
totally false charge, sentenced to the most cruel and shameful death a man could die. 
What wonder if, under those conditions, all the kindliness of his nature had turned to 
sourness of spirit ! 2. At this very moment he was the object of the most heartless 
cruelty man could inflict, and must have been suffering pain of body and of mind that 
was literally agonizing. 3. At such a time, and under such treatment^ he forgets him- 
self to remember the guilt of those who were so shamefully wronging him. i. Instead 
of entertaining any feeling of resentment, he desired that they might be forgiven their 
wrong-doing. 5. He did not haughtily and contemptuously decline to condemn them; 
he did not hardly and reluctantly forgive them; he found for them a generona extenua- 
tion ; he sincerely prayed his heavenly Father to forgive them. Human magnanimity 
could hardly go further than that. 

II. A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF HIS OWN LOFTY DOCTRINE. When In hiS gTOSt 

sermon (Matt. v. — vii.) he said, ''Love your enemies . . . pray for them which despite- 
fully use and persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven," he urged upon us to cherish and to illustrate the lofUest virtue on the hi^est 
grounds. This he now beautifully, perfectly exemplified. He was literaUj and trolj 
praying for those who were using him despitefully. As the greatest generals and 
captains have proudly and honourably claimed that they " never bade men do that 
which they were not willing to do themselves," so this our glorious Leader^ h^ who 
came to be the '* Leader and Perfecter of the faitk" (Heb. xii. 2 : Alford), never d^sir^d 
of us any virtue or grace which he did not possess Bnd.did nothimsfilfadonu . ^e 
could and did say to his disciples, not only, " Go thither in the way pf nghteousi^ess,' 
but also, " Follow me in every path of purity and love." We may well love our 
enemies, and pray for those who despitefully use us, that we may be the children pf 
our Father in heaven, and that we may be followers of our patient^ magnaiumQus 
Master. And it is here, truly, that we hi've— r 
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UL A CHALLEKOB TO A GREAT ATTAINMENT. 1. To pray Sincerely for those who 
do us wroDg is one of the very highest points, if not actually the very loftiest, of human 
magnanimity. To dismiss aU yindictive purpose, all resentful thought ; to look at our 
enemy's procedure in a kindly light, and to take, as Christ did here, a generous view of 
it ; to cherish a positive wish for his good ; to put this wish into action, into prayer ; — 
hy these stages we reach the summit of nobility. 2. This is an attainment we should 
sedulously and devoutly pursue. There are those of noble nature, men and women 
whom Grod endows with a most ** excellent spirit," to whom this may be plain and 
easy ; to them it is not a steep ascent to be laboriously climbed, but a gentle slope 
along which they can walk without difficulty. But to most men it is an attainment 
and not an endowment It is an attainment which can only be secured by earnest 
and continued cultivation. But we have for this great end the most effectual means : 
(1) the realization of the near presence of Gtxl, and the knowledge of his Divine 
approval ; (2) the sense that when we succeed we win the greatest of all Tictories ; 
(8) the efficacy of prayer— its subjective influence, and the aid which it brings us /rom 
above; (4^ the inspiration of our Lord's example, and that of his most faithful 
followers (Acts vii, 60 ; 2 Tim. iv. 16).— C. 

Ver. 34. — Sin greater than it seems, " They know not what they do." There is 
more in our actions, and therefore in our life, than there seems to be to ourselves (see 
** The largeness of our life," homily on ch. x. 16). There is more of good ; more also of 
evil. These soldiers imagined that they were doing nothing more than executing a 
malefactor. They were murdering a Messiah ; they were putting to death the Son of 
Man, the Saviour of mankind. They knew not what they did ; they did not recognize 
the extreme seriousness^ the actual awfulness, of the crime they were committing. 
Thus is it constantly. We suppose ourselves to be doing something of very little 
consequence ; but he who knows the realities and the issues of all things sees in our 
action something far more serious than we see. We know not what we do when we 
err from the straight line of moral and spiritual rectitude. We do not know — 

L How WE HUBT A HUMAN SPIRIT WHEN WE WOUND IT. Whether thls be by some- 
thing said or done, by a glance of the eye, by the withholding of the expected word or 
action, we often wound more deeply than we think. We suppose we have caused a 
momentary irritation. If we knew all, we should know that we have produced a sore- 
ness of feeling, a keenness of disappointment, or (it may be) a depth of distress, which 
it will take weeks or months to heal. 

XL How WE WBONO OURSELVES WHEN WE SIN AGAINST OUB OONSOIENCE. It is, WO 

assure ourselves, a very slight deviation from rectitude ; it is a negligence for which 
we oan easily make up a little further on. But, in truth, we have begun a slow, steady, 
spiritual descent, which will take us to the bottom. We know not what we do when 
we take the first step in moral laxity. We have started our soul on an evil course ; 
we have done ourselves a wrong which we quite faM to measure. 

UL How WE DAMAGE ANOTHER'S CHARACTER WHEN WE INJURE IT. We haVO OUly 

induced our neighbour to take a step which will open his eyes to that which he ought 
to know. So we say, and perhaps think. But, in &ct, we have done much more than 
that. We have led him to do that which has injured his conscience, which has weak- 
ened his self-respect, which has enfeebled his character. He will be less strone, hence- 
forth, in the evil hour of temptation ; he will be more open to attack, less likely to 
resist and to conquer his adversary. When we lead into temptation and sin, we *' know 
not what we do." 

IV. How WB GRIEVE OUR SaVIOUR WHEN WB DISOBEY OR DISHONOUR HIM. We 

do not know how much he expects of his disciples, especially of those who have such 
opportunities as we have of knowing and doing his will — how much attachment, how 
strong an affection, how ouick an obedience, how full and patient a submission, he has 
a right to look for, and does wait to receive. And we do not know the fulness and 
intensity of his feeling of disappointment and sorrow when we fail him. The disciples 
did not know what they did, how grievously they failed, when they slept in that hour 
through which they should have watched. What depth of touching, tenderest pathos 
we bear in these words of gentle remonstrance : " Could ye not watch with me one 
hour ? " 
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v. How WE HINDER THE CAUSE OF Chribt when WO diFcredit it. We think, perbapi, 
that the evil impression we have conveyed by our inconsistency will soon be forgotten, 
lost entirely in the current of human affairs. But more harm is done than we Imow or 
think. Some souls are shocked, scandalized, injured; their faith is lessened, perhapi 
pierced ; they will not count for Christ what they would have counted. Springs of 
anti-Christian influence are started : who shall say whither they will flow ? 

VL How WE SIN AGAINST Gk)D WHEN WE WITHHOLD FROM HIK OaBSELYES AND OUB 

BEBYics. We may imagine that we are only delaying till a more suitable or convenient 
time the duty we intend to discharge. But we are really disobeying a Divine com- 
mand ; we are refusing a Divine invitation ; we are continuing in open rebellion, in 
unfilial estrangement. We are seriously sinning against our heavenly Father, our 
merciful Saviour, our rightful and righteous Sovereign. 1. Our ignorance of ''what 
we do** is in part a necessity of our fi file nature; for we cannot possibly look down 
into the depth of things ; nor can we look on to the final issues. This is beyond the 
compass of our powers. 2. But it is in part also the fault of our character. We do 
not think, we do ^ not consider " (Isa. i. 3), we do not inquire. We do not use as we 
might our spiritual faculties. More patient, prayerful consideration of ** what we do" 
would save us from many errors, many wrongs, and also from many painful memories 
Hnd much self-reproach. — C. 

Ver. 35. — A sad specta^e and the supreme vision. ** And the people stood beholdlDg." 
•* Sitting down they watched him tbere" (UsLtt, xxvii. 36). Shall we envy those 
spectators the scene they then witnessed? Shall we wish that we had lived when, with 
our mortal eyes, we could have seen the Saviour crucified on our behalf? I think not 
With this distance of time and space between us, we have a better, truer standpoint 
where we are. No doubt we lose much by that distance ; but we gain at least as 
much as we lose. To those who ** stood beholding," or who '^sac and watched," 
tliere was — 

I. An exoeedinoly bad spectaole. lliey saw : 1. A human being suffering the 
last extremity of pain and shame. Some among that company could look upon that 
scene with positive enjoyment, some with stolid indifference ; but those of whom we 
think, the disciples, would witness it with intense, heart-piercing sympathy, with 
utmost agitation of spirit. His suffering must, in a large degree, have been theirs also 
— theirs in proportion to the love they bore him. 2. A Prophet who had failed to be 
appreciated, and was now a martyr nobly dying in attestation of the truth. 3. A 
sacred cause losing its Chief and Champion ; a cause being wounded and almost certainly 
slain in the person of its Founder and Exponent. For who could hope that there 
would be found amongst his disciples any that would take the standard from his bands, 
and bear it on to victory ? For Christ to die was for Christianity to perish. Such was 
the spectacle on which his disciples looked as they gathered about his cross. The scene 
was more vivid, more impressive, more powerfully affecting, as thus enacted befon 
their eyes ; but we see in reality more than they did. We have before us^- 

II. The supreme vision on which we can gaze on earth. We see : L One who ones 
suffered and died^ but whose agony is over ; whose pain and sorrow are not now to 
him soiirces of evil, but, on the other hand, the ground and the occasion of purest joy 
and highest honour (see homily on vers. 27 — 31). Had we been present then, we 
must have shrunk from the spectacle before us as too painful for sensitiveness to 
endure. Now we can bear to dwell on his dying and his death, because the element of 
overwhelming and blinding sympathy is happily withdrawn. 2. A grand spiritvd 
victory. We do not see in the crucified prophet One that was defeated ; we see One 
that told us all that he came to tell, communicating to us all the knowledge we need 
in order to live our higher life on earth, and to prepare for the heavenly l3e beyond; 
that was not prevented from delivering any part of his Divine message; that completed 
all he came to do; that was amply entitled to say, as he did before he died, '*lt is 
finished / " 3. A Divine Redeemer ensuring j by his death, the triumph of his cause. 
Had he not died as he did, had he saved himself as he was taunted and challenged to 
do, had he not gone on to that bitter end and drunk that bitter cup even to the dregs, 
then he would have failed. But because he suffered unto death, he triumphed 
gloriously, and became " the Author of eternal salvation to all them that belieTS.*' 
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This IS the snpreme vision of human souls. We do well to gaze on nobility as we 
see it illustrated in human lives around us. We do well to look long and lovingly on 
human virtue as manifested in the lives and deaths of the glorious army of martyrs. 
But there is no vision so well worthy of our view; of our frequent, our constant, our* 
protracted and intense beholding, as that of the merciful and mighty Saviour dying for' 
our sins, dying in wondrous love that he might draw us to himself and restore us to' 
our Father and our home. Before our eyes Christ crucified is conspicuously set forth 
(Gul. iii. 1); and if we would have forgiveness of sin, rest of soul, worthiness of spirit, 
nobility of life, hope in death, a blessed immortality, we must direct our eyes unto him 
who was once " lifted up *' that he might be the Refuge, the Friend, the Lord, the 
Saviour of the world to the end of time. Better than the saddest spectacle man ever 
saw is that supreme vision which is the hope and the life of each looking and trusting 
human heart. — C. 

Vers. 35 — 37. — Self -saving and setf-sacrifice. We have two things here of which the 
latter is much the more worth looking; at. 

L Inhumakity at its lowest. There are many degrees of inhumanity. 1. It is 
bad for men or women deliberately to shut themselves out of the society of the wrong 
and miserable, in order that, without distraction, they may minister to their own com- 
fort or consult their own well-being. 2. It is worse to look on the wounded traveller as 
he lies within sight and reach of us, and to pass him coldly by " on the other side.** 3. 
It is worse still to regard the overthrow of human greatness or prosperity with positive 
satisfaction of spirit, to find a guilty enjoyment in the humiliation of another. 4. It 
is worst of all to do as did these men at the cross — to mock at human misery, to taunt 
it in the hour of its agony, to add another pang to the keen sufferings that already 
lacerate the soul. Alas! what may not men become I what positively awful possi- 
bilities of evil are wrapt up in every human soul ! that tiny hand, so soft and delicate, 
so beautiful, so harmless, what blow may it not possibly strike, some day, against all 
that is most sacred and most precious ! It makes all the diOerence whether, under 
Christian principles, we are steadily climbing up toward that which is holy and 
Divine ; or whether, under the dominion of evil forces, we are slowly sliding down 
toward all that is wrong and base. What an argument for ranging ourselves, while 
yet young, under the guidance of Jesus Christ, the Righteous and the Gracious One I 

II. Magnanimity at its highest. 1. The extremity of evil to which our Lord 
was then submitting; the most excruciating bodily pain; the most terrible and almost 
intolerable mental distress ; the apprehension of approach ino: death. 2. The powerful 
temptatUtn presented to him to deliver himself from it all. By one volition of his will 
he could have descended from the cross, thus releasing himself and confounding his 
enemies. He had (1) the strongest possible inditcement to do this from the instincts 
of the nature he had assumed ; (2) the strongest possible provocation to do this in the 
bitter and cruel taunts of his enemies. 3. His most magnanimous refusal to exert his 
power in his own favour. He heard those derisive cries, but he heeded them not. He 
let those revilers think that he was unable to save himself; he knew that if he did 
save himself he could not save others (Matt, xxvii. 42). So he voluntarily continued 
to endure all that torture of body, to bear all that burden of shame and agony of spiiit, 
to go on and down into the deepening shadow of death. Surely spiritual nobility 
could never strike a higher note than that, could never reach a loftier summit than 
that. How far can we follow our Lord along this upward path ? There have been men 
who, at a certain point in their career, have clearly foreseen a dark and deathful 
ending, who have been entreated by their friends to go no further, to stand aside, to 
"save themselves " and think no more about the salvation of others (see Acts xxi. 12). 
And it is quite possible that, though we shall never be placed in a position just like 
that of our Master, we may have the choice offered us which was then offered him — we 
may have to choose between saving ourselves and leaving others to their fate on the one 
hand, or sacrificing ourselves and saving our ftllows on the othter hand. If that choice 
should be presented to us, what should we do? The answer depends very much on th€ 
measure of the spirit of unselfishness we are cherishing and practising continually. (1) 
Before us is a noble opjxjrtunity — that of teachinijj, enlightening, (instrumeutally) 
redeeming men; but (2) we cannot use this opportunity to any extcut without self- 

LUKK, — II. B 
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sacrifice. If we are determined to " save ourselves," we shall do but very little in the 
work of saviDg others. (3) We must choose between the two : either we must resohe 
to spare ourselves expenditure and endurance, and let the work of human elevation go 
on without our help; or we must resolve not to spare ourselves, not to save time or 
money, or trouble, or health, not to spare ourselves uncongenial acts or unpleasant 
endumnces, that men may learn what*they know not, may see that to which they are 
yet blind, that they may be led out of exile into the kingdom of God. If we are keep- 
ing our Master well in view, especially if wo are beholding him on the cross refusing to 
save himself though challenged with utmost bitterness to do so, we also shall make 
the nobler choice.— -C. 

Vers. 39 — 43. — True penitence. These verses narrate what we may call a standard 
fact of the gospel of Christ — a fact to which appeal will always be made, as it has 
always been made, in reference to a late repentance. We have to consider — 

I. The brevity with which a great spiritual revolution mat be wrought 
IN A human mind. Twelve hours hefore, this man was a hardened criminal, habituated 
to a life of rapacious and murderous violence ; his counterpart is to be found to-day in 
the cells of a penal establishment. And now, after a short companionship with Jesus, 
after hearing him speak and seeing him suffer, his heart is purged and cleansed of its 
iniquity, he is another man, ho is a child of God, an heir of heaven. There are great 
capacities in these human souls of ours, which do not come often into exercise, hut 
which are actually within us. Powerful speech, imminent peril, great emergencies, 
sudden inspiration from (rod, — these and other things will call them forth ; there is a 
brilliant flash of remembrance, or of emotion, or of realization, or of conviction and 
resolution. And then that which is ordinarily wrought in many days or months is 
accomplished in an ho\ir. The movements of our mind are not subject to any time-tahle 
calculations whatsoever. No man can define the limit of possibility here. Great revo- 
lutions can be and have been wrought almost momentarily. Not slowly toiling upward 
step by step, but more swiftly than the uprising of the strongest bird upon fleetest 
wing, may the humaii soul ascend from the darkness of death into the radiant sunshine 
of hope and life. 

II. The thoroughness of this man's change ab evidenced bt his words. 1. He 
recognizes the existence and the power and the providence of God(ver. 40). 2. He has 
a sense of the turpitude of his own conduct, a due sense of sin (ver. 41). 3. He recog- 
nizes the innocence and excellence of Jesus Christ (ver. 41). 4. He believes in his 
real royalty, though it is so hidden from sight, and though circumstances are so terrihly 
against it (ver. 42). 5. He believes in the pitifulness as well as the power of this 
kin^ily Sufierer, and he makes his humble but not unhopeful appeal to his remembrance. 
6. He does the one thing for Christ he can do as he is dying on the cross — he remon- 
strates with his companion in crime, and seeks to silence his cruel taunts. Here is 
penitence, faith, service, all springing up and in earnest exercise in this brief hour. 

III. A SUDDEN TRANSITION FROM THE LOWEST TO THE HIGHEST ESTATE. (Ver. 43.) 

" What a day to that dying man ! How strange a contrast between its opening and its 
close, its morning and its night! Its morning saw him a culprit condemned before the 
bar of earthly judgment; before evening shadowed the hill of Zion he stood accepted 
at the bar of heaven. The morning saw him led out through an earthly city's gates in 
company with One who was hooted at by the crowd that gathered round him ; before 
night fell upon Jerusalem the gates of another city, even the heavenly, were lifted up, 
and he went through them in company with One around whom all the hosts of heaven 
were bowing down as he passed to take his place beside the Father on his everlasting 
throne *' (Hanna). In view of this most interesting fact we gather two lessons. 1. 
One of hopefvlnesa. It is never too late to repent ; in other words, repentance, when real, 
is never ineffectual. None could be more undeniably impenitent until within a few 
hours of his death than this malefactor, and no man's penitence could be more decisivdy 
availing than his. It was real and thorough, and therefore it was accepted. It is a 
great thing for those who speak for Christ to be warranted, as they are, in going to the 
dying and despairing, and telling these departing ones, that true penitence, however late, 
avails with God ; that his ear is not closed at^aiust the sigh of the contrite, even at the 
last hour of the day \ that up to the last there is mercy to be had by them who truly 
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Feek it. But there is another lesson to be learnt. 2. One of warning and of fear. 
There is every reason to hope that true though late repentance is always accepted ; but 
there is grave reason to fear that late repentance is seldom real and true. How often 
does experience prove that men in apparently dying hours have believed themselves to 
be penitent when they have only been apprehensive of comiog doom 1 The dread of 
approaching judgment is far from being the same thing as repentance unto life. Not 
tne last hour, when a selfish dread may be so easily mistaken for spiritual conviction, 
but the day of health and strength, when conviction can pass into action and honest 
BhaniQ into faithful service, is the time to turn from sin and to seek the face and the 
favour of the living God. Let none despair, but let none presume. — C. 

Ver. 44. — The shelter of the darkness. The darkness which fell upon Jerusalem at 
midday and enshrouded the scene of the Crucifixion was a phenomenon for which it is 
impossible to account physically, and which it is not easy to explain morally. It is a 
matter for reverent conjecture, for thoughtful and devout inference, for sacred and 
solemn imagination. We are on sure ground when we say that it came from the Divine 
Father, and came on behalf of his beloved Son. We do not venture much when we 
suggest that it came in response to that Son's appeal in this dark '* day of his flesh * 
(Heb. V. 7). We may do well to consider what was the probable impression it made on 
those who were concerned in that sad and sacred scene. 

L On the leaders op the people. Surely they were smitten with consternation. 
One would suppose that, as these men witnessed the wonderful works of Christ, some 
doubts as to the rightness of their antagonism to him must have darted into their minds, 
and that beneath their confident and defiant attitude of enmity there must have lain 
some secret misgivings as to the course they were taking. Probably they were not 
without their fears that something would happen at the last to disappoint them. But 
as the day wore on, and Jesus actually hung upon the cross, and his strength was 
certainly going, and the people quietly acquiesced if they did not possibly " assist," all 
seemed to be satisfactory, to be indeed triumphant. When, lo 1 a strange, unaccount- 
able darkness, an impenetrable obscurity 1 The sun refuses to shine at midday. No 
man sees his fellow, or sees him only in the faintest light. The Crucified One is screened 
from view. The scofifs and shouts are silenced, and there is a terrible stillness and 
solemnity. What can that mean ? God is speaking in his own chosen way, and is 
rebuking their guilty deed. There is a quaking at the proud Pharisee's heart, a trem- 
bling in the soul of the scribe ; there are no more taunts from their bitter lips ; an 
unspeakable terror invades even their closed hearts which no casuistry can bar. Is it, 
then, the blood of their Messiah that they have been shedding ? 

II. On the multitude. How must they have been subdued with awe, if not 
agitated with wild alarm I How overwhelming to their less cultured minds must so 
astounding an event have been ! " Whither," we hear them say, " have our rulers led 
us? Surely there is something sacred and Divine in this Gal ilasan Prophet 1 Heaven is 
pronouncing in his favour. Have we crucified our King? Will his blood be upon us? " 
and the daughters of Jerusalem already begin to weep for themselves and for their 
children, as they think that some great calamity impends. 

III. On the Roman soldier. Trained to face peril and to be calm even in the pre- 
sence of overshadowing death, he probably remained quiet and firm, the least moved of 
all the throng. Nothing could be done^ and he would lean on his spear, waiting the 
centurion's command when light should break; though exceedingly astonished and 
awe-struck, he would stand to his post with unmoved purpose and well-mastered fear. 

IV. On the disciples. To them it must have come as a relief, if not a promise. 
Believing in their Lord, wondering with great amazement at his capture and crucifixion, 
they would feel that any miraculous interposition was not unlikely, was quite probable. 
It raised their hopes a few degrees above despair ; possibly niauy degrees. If God inter- 
posed thus far, he might restore everything. At the least, this welcome darkness 
screened themselves, who were too near the cross for security, though too far from their 
Master for" service; perhaps it quieted their fear while it comforted their conscience. 

V. On the Saviour himself. To him we may be well assured that it was a most 
welcome succour. 1. It was a verdict from heaven attesting his innocency. It brought 
confusion to his enemies and confirmation to himself. It was **a sign from heavea" 
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distioctly in his favonr. The sun refui^ed to shine on so guilty a crime as that then 
perpetrated ; the darkness that wrapped them round was God*s attestation of the dark- 
ness of the deed then being enacted. 2. It effectually shut the mouth of ribaldry and 
reproach. '* It stopped each wagging head, it silenced each gibing ton<pie." We cannot 
tell how painful and how piercing to his sensitive spirit those cruel mockings were; 
nor can we, therefore, tell how much of a relief was the stillness that came with the 
darkness. 3. It screened him from shame. ** Men would leave the Crucified exposed 
in shame and nakedness to die, but an unseen hand was stretched forth to draw the 
drapery of darkness round him and hide him from vulgar gaze." 4. It ^ave him a 
desired privacy for sorrow and for prayer. Sorrow and prayer always seek solitude ; 
they detiire to be alone with GtxL We do not like any otners, except it be one that is 
most beloved, to witness the deeper griefs, or the sadder and sterner wrestlings of our 
soul. We seek the shade of some GJ«thsemane for such sacred experiences as these. 
What awful sorrow now rested upon Christ, now agitated his soul to its very depths, we 
may never understand. But we know that the burden he bore for us was at its very 
heaviest, th.it the sorrow he endured for us was at its extremest point just at this time, 
for it culminated in that terrible cry of desolation (Matt, xxvii. 45, 46) which we do 
not try to fathom, which silences all speech and subdues every spirit. Such sacred 
sorrow, accompanied, as it certainly was, with the most close communioa and fervent 
prayer, was not for the curiosity of that heartless crowd. It needed the most perfect 
privacy. And so the Divine Father, in this supreme hour of his Son*s great work and 
of the redemption of mankind, *' made darkness, and it was night ; " shut the Saviour 
round with the merciful folds of thick darkness, that he might be alone with that 
Father in whoso sole presence the great sacrifice was to be completed.— G. 

Ver. 45. — The rent veil. At the time when Jesus died it is exceedingly probable 
that there would be priests in the '* holy place." It was now alternoon, it was drawing 
toward the time of evening sacrifice ; they would be in attendance rendering the service 
of the sanctuary; they would certainly bo aware of what was happening just outside 
Jerusalem, and would be powerfully affected by the fact. Suddenly, as if grasped and rent 
by unseen hands, that most sacred veil interposing between the antechamber and the 
reception-room of God himself, was torn in twain, " from the top to the bottom.*' The 
incident was undeniably miraculous. No Jew would have dreamed of daring to do an 
act that would have been so impious in a man. A Divine hand must have been there, 
and when they entered into the mysterious darkness and felt the earthquake, must not 
these priests have asked themselves whether the rending of the veil did not signify a new 
epoch in the kingdom of God ? May not the conversion of a " great company of the 
priests" (Acts vi. 7) be partly accounted for by this striking and significant event? 
But what did it symbolize ? 

I. That God had adopted a new method of asserting his holiness and 

ZMPRESSING IT ON THE MIND AND HEABT OF THE WORLD. That Veil WSS an CSSentisl 

part of a system of carefully graduated approach to God. It divided the " holy " from 
the *' most holy ** place, and beyond it none might pass but the high priest, and he only 
once a year. It was intended to teach the absolute holiness of God — that it was only as 
men were prepared, and as they were separated from sin that they could be admitted to 
his presence. It was not without effecc on the Jewish mind; that nation had thus 
grasped the idea of the purity and perfection of God. But now his character was so 
revealed that all such symbolism was no longer needed. The death of Jesus Christ 
his Son, as the Sacrifice for the sin of the world, was an expression of Divine holiness 
incomparably superior to the symbolism of the temple and for ever superseding it 
Henceforth, when men wanted to know what God felt about sin — how he hated it, 
what he thought it worth while to do and to suffer in order to expel it — they would 
look to that cross at Calvary, and there read his mind and know his will. Huly 
places were no longer needed. 

II. That God had now provided another and betteb way of xerct fob 
MANKIND. Behind the veil was the innermost chamber; and of this chamber the furai- 
ture was the ark with the two tables of the Law, and the mercy-seat tibove it ; we read 
of this compartment thus : " within the veil before the mercy-seat." Mercy was (hui 
r.tting on Law, Mercy always must be founded on holiness ; for without holiness there 
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can be no mercy worthy of the name. And on the great Day of Atonement the high 
priest entered this "holy of holies," and sprinkled blood upon the mercy-seat for 
the cleansing of the sins of the natioo. But the cross of Jesus Christ spoke of the 
Divine mercy as no temple furniture could do; there needed nothing to teach the 
supremacy of mercy above Law after the dying love of the Redeemer of mankind, and 
there needed no more sprinkling of blood upon a mercy«>?eat after this great Day of 
Atonement, when " by one sacrifice of himself for ever " the spotless Lamb of God 
presented ** a Propitiation for the sins of the world." The temple rites then became 
obsolete; its services were past; there need be no more guarding of one sacred place from 
another ; let the sacred curtain be taken down or rent in twain. 

IIL That the way to the Holt One himself is now open to all mankind. 
That veil was an instrument that not only secluded, but excluded ; through it no eye 
might venture to glance, no intruding hand might reach, no presumptuous feet might 
step. To i>ass that limit was to incur the heaviest penalty ; ** the Holy Ghost this 
cignifyiog, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest." But now 
** the good High Priest is come, supplying Aaron*s place,** and having offered up the 
one all-sufficient sacrifice, having obtained thereby ** eternal redemption," that exclud- 
ing veil is rent in twain, that barrier is broken aown ; there are no more limitations, 
no more distinctions ; there is access for every child of man to the mercy-seat of God— • 
to the Holy One himself, to seek his grace and find his favour. Are we drawing nigh ? 
Are we entering in? Are we availing oiirselves of this priceless privilege, this glorious 
provision for our spirit's need ? In many words and ways God invites us to draw nigh 
to himself: he did so when his invisible hand rent in twain that separating ved. 
** Having therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus • • • let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith." — G. 

Ver. 46. — How to die and to live. Our text treats of the dying of our Lord. We 
may distinguish between death and dying. All men die, but all men have not a dying 
experience. Those who are killed instantaneously in war or by accident, those who 
are attacked by fatal apoplexy, those who die in their sleep, have no such experience* 
It is probable that we shall have to /ace the fact that we are passing away from life, 
that when a few more hours have come and gone we shall have entered the unseen 
world. It is therefore of no small value to us that our great Exemplar imderwent 
not only death, but the conscious act of dying, and that in this respect also he " left 
us an example that we should follow his steps." We look at— 

L The dtino of cub Lord in the tight of these words. The words he uttered 
just as his end drew near indicate : 1. Deep serenity of epirit They show nothing of 
agitation or anxiety ; they breathe a calm stillness of soul ; they are fragrant of peace 
and tranauillity. They begin with that word, " Father," which all along had been 
a name of strength and peace ; he was evidently resting in the assurance of parental 
love. And the words that follow are in a strain of entire spiritual composure. 2. True 
and living faith, Jesus was resigning his spirit to God's gracious charge, knowing 
that in his holy and mighty keeping it would be safe and blessed. Here was fullest 
confidence in God and in immortality. 3. Holy resignation. As a Son of man, Jesus 
felt still subject to the Divine Father of all ; and as he came to do and bear his will, 
and had done and had borne it perfectly in every hour and act of life, so now in this 
last volition he yielded himself to God. Thus with a soul tranquil to its profoundest 
depths, realizing the unseen and eternal world, resigning his spirit to the Divine 
Father, he bowed his head in death. 

II. OuB OWN departure. Having found in the death of Jesus Christ that which 
is the ground of our pardon, our peace, our life before God ; having lived in the love and 
in the service of a once crucified and now ever-living Saviour; — there is no reason to 
doubt that we shall die as he died, breathing the spirit he breathed, if we do not use 
the very language that was upon his lips. 1. Our departure will be tranquil. We 
shall not be terrified, alarmed, agitated ; our spirit will look calmly forward to the 
moment of departure ifrom this Wi>rld and of entrance into another. We shall face the 
very near future with a smile. 2. For we shall be sustained by a living faith, (I) We 
shall feel that we are only going into the nearer presence of our own Father—of him 
before whom we have been living and in whom we have been rejoicing ; only passing 
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from one room to another in our Father's house. (2) We shall have faith in Jesui 
Christ himself. That death upon the cross constitutes him a Divine Saviour, in whom 
we hide ; and we shall die in the calm assurance that we shall be ** found in him," 
and accepted through him. We shall say, with deeper and fuller meaning than the 
psalmist could, *' Into thine hand I commit my spirit : thou host redeemed me, Lord 
Ood of truth " (Ps. xxxi. 5). (3) We shall yield ourselves to Ood in the spirit of 
consecration, assured that in that new and unknown realm which we are entering \re 
may spend our time and our powers, liberated and enlarged, in his holy and blessed 
service : and the spirit of consecration is the spirit of confidence and hope. And while 
these words are particularly appropriate to dying lips, and very probably suggested 
the last utterance of the first Christian martyr (Acts viL 59), they need not be held in 
reserve for that occasion ; they admirably express our true attitude in — 

IIL OuB DAILY LIFE. So David evidently felt (Ps. xxxL 6), and so we may feeL 
In faith and in self-surrender we should be continually commending our spirit to oar 
heavenly Father's charge : 1. When the day is done and we enter the nightly dark- 
ness and unconsciousness, during which we can take no charge of ourselves. 2. As we 
go forth each morning to duties, trials, temptations, opportunities, to which our own 
unaided strength is quite unequaL 3. If we feel that we are entering some dark cloud 
of adversity and trial in which we shall have peculiar need of Divine support. 4. When 
we are called to new spheres and weightier responsibilities^ wherein other graces will 
be required than any that have yet been demanded of us. At all such times should 
we, in faith and consecration, commit the keeping of our souls to our heavenly Father, 
to be sheltered in his faithfulness, to be enriched by his love and his power.--C. 

Ver. 48. — Sacred impressions. There was a considerable company of spectators at 
the Crucifixion. They were attracted not only by the spectacle of a triple executioD, 
but, far more, by the fact that the Prophet whose fame had filled the land was to be 
led forth to die. It was not the riflfraflf of Jerusalem merely that '• beheld the things 
that were done." The sense of impropriety in attendance at such sanguinary and 
harrowing scenes is quite modem. It did not prevail there and then. Probably the 
leading citizens were present — the well-to-do, the educated, the refined— male and 
female. All classes and all characters were there — the devout and the profane, the 
rough and the gentle, the selfish and the sympathetic. And of that large company of 
people there would be present men and women very variously affected toward Jesus 
Christ. We may say, without hesitation, that the eleven were there ; though it is mors 
than likely that, for a time at any rate, they stood afar off, we cannot doubt that they 
were there, waiting and wondering ; hoping with a faint hope, fearing with a terrible 
and mastering dread. Many true and loyal disciples were there, among whom, truest 
among the true, were the women who had followed him and ''ministered to him* 
(Matt, xxvii. 55). Besides these were the fickle, doubled-minded multitude, who cried, 
** Hosannah I " one day, and a few days later shouted, " Crucify him 1 " And beyond 
these in spiritual distance were his implacable and bitter enemies. What may we 
suppose to have been the effect of the Crucifixion on the minds of " the people that came 
together to that sight " ? 

I. Immediate effects probably produced. 1. There were physical elements sure 
to excite their wondering imagination. When an unnatural darkness brooded over the 
entire scene for three loog dread hours, when the earth trembled, when the loud death- 
cry of the suffering Saviour pierced the air, there was a combination of strange marvels 
and unusual experiences which must have shaken their souls and filled them with a 
great awe. 2. And there were moral elements there fitted to touch their hearts. There 
was the presence of death— de&ih, " the great reconciler," that quenches strong ani- 
mosities, that awakens an unwonted pity, that subdues the harden^ soul to a surprising 
softness. There was the death of a Man still young, of a Man who had rendered 
undeniably great services to many hearts in many homes. There was death met with 
heroic fortitude, undergone with a calmness, a magnanimity, a moral greatness, such 
as their eyes had never seen before. These two elements together powerfully affected 
the people that drew to that sight ; and with whatsoever thought in their mind they 
** came together," it is certain that a very great majority of them went home astonished, 
if not ashamed and alarmed ; they returned " smiting their breasts." But what were^ 
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IL The ultimate effects produced? 1. Some effects were permanently good. 
Surely it was partly, if not largely, the remembrance of what they iiad seen and done 
and felt on this great day that led to the " pricking of heart " they experienced when 
Peter spoke so faithfully, and led them to Christian baptism (Acts ii. 22, 23, 37 — 11). 
Was not the '* smiting of the breast" more than an antecedent in time to that being 
smitten in heart when they listened and responded ? 2. Others, we may be sure, were 
evanescent and unfruitfuh It would have been a very singular case if there were not 
many who felt much agitation that day, and the next, and, perhaps, the day after ; 
but who soon allowed pressing cares or passing pleasiu-es to drive convictions from the 
BouL They '' smote their breasts, and returned ; " but, instead of returning to God, they 
went back to the old routine and the old formalism and unspirituality. It is well to 
be afift'cted by the facts of God's providence, whether these be simple and ordinary, or 
whether unusual and startling. It is well indeed to be affected by the view of a 
Saviour's death, however that death may be presented to our souls. But let no man 
rest contented with such emotion as was in the breast of the people who ''came 
together to that sight." It is wholly undecisive ; if it lead not to something better 
than itself, it will bring forth no fruit of life. It must pass, and should pass quickly, 
into an intelligent conviction of sin, into a real and living faith in him who was then 
the Crocified One, and so into newness of life in him and unto him.— 0. 

Vers. 1 — 25. — Jesus vindicated hy his enemies. We pass now from the ecclesiastical 
to the secular sphere. The charge brought forward in the Sanhedrin is Uasphemy ; 
before Pilate and Herod the charge must be sedition and treason. Yet amid his 
unscrupulous enemies unimpeachable testimony is forthcoming of his innocence. 

I. The testimony elicited by Pilate. (Vers. 1 — 7.) The accusation made 
against Christ was twofold: (1) forbidding to pay tribute ; (2) assuming royalty. Now, 
the first part of the accusation was totally false. Jesus, when asked about the tribute, 
bad expressly advised the people to *' render imto Csesar the things that are Cfldsar's." 
There could be no conflict of interests between the emperor and Christ so far as tribute 
was concerned. Doubtless upon this first point Pilate received ample assurance that it 
was groundless. When, again, he inquired about Christ's royalty^ he was told that his 
kingship was not earthly,, but spiritual. Although Pilate could not grasp its exact 
meaning, he saw sufficient to assure him that it was on a different plane from that of 
Ca9sar's. Hence Pilate declared his innocence before his accusers. Upon this the chief 
priests and scribes were reduced to the cotnplaint that he was stirring up the people from 
Galilee to Judaea. Strange complaint, that Jesus was rousing up his fellows 1 He was 
troubling Israel very mucti as Elias had done. Men are in desperate need of an accu- 
sation when they resort to this one, which merely means that the accused one is in 
downright earnest I ^ As soon as Pilate hears of Christ's earnestness in (Galilee, he 
inquires if he belongs to Herod*s jurisdiction, and is happy to hand him over for trial 
to the Idumean. 

II. The testimony borke by Hebod. (Vers. 8 — 12.) We have next to notice 
how Herod has unconsciously to testify to Christ^s innocence. The murderer of the 
Baptist thinks, now that Jesus is brought before him, that he has only to express a 
wish for a miracle, and it will be gratified. To his great surprise and humiliation he 
receives no answer to his numerous questions; nor do the fierce calumnies of the Jews 
elicit from the meek Messiah a single word in mitigation or defence. The treatment 
of Herod was that of silent contempt. The wicked king deserved no other fate. And 
his only revenge was to mock Christ and set him at naught. So they array him in a 
robe such as the high priests wore, white and brilliant, indicating at once what he pre- 
tended to be and how innocent he really was. Herod, in sendiug him back in this 
scornful fashion, conveyed to Pilate's mind clearly that he had no more fault to 
find with him than the Roman governor had.* This was the second testimony to the 
innocency of Jesus. 

IIL The testimony implied by the demand fob Bababbas. (Vers. 13 — 19.) 
In no clearer way could the chief priests have shown the utter groundlessness of their 
first charge than in demanding Barabbas in preference to Jesus. Here was a real rebel, 

' Cf. Sanrin's * Sermons,* tomo xi. p. 236. 

* Cf. Godet, in loc.; also Gerok*s ' Evangelion-Predigten,* s. 319. 
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who hnd committed murder in the insurrection, and he is made the idol of the Jewish 
populace. They show in this their sympathy with sedition. They show clearly to 
Pilate that Jesus must be thwarting in some way their seditions designs, else they 
would not clamour so eagerly for his blood. Instead of substantiating their accusatioa 
against Jesus, therefore, they really formulate an accusation of treason against them- 
selves. They were guilty ; he was innoccDt They were the dangerous class ; Jesus 
occupied a region altogether outside the interests of Caesar. 

IV. Jesus sacrificed to popular clamour. (Vers. 20 — 25.) There is no show 
of justice in condemniog Christ. All accusation against him fails, and all which can 
be done is to shout him down. If Jesus be not crucified, Jerusalem will go into revolt 
Will not an Smeute be worse than the death of an individual ? And so the worldly 
governor, charged by Rome to keep the peace in the province at all hazards, prefers to 
deliver the innocent to the will of the guilty than to brave their wrath. It is clamour 
that secures bis condemnation. The judge, who should be the protector of the inno- 
cent, unites with the populace in doing him to death. Alas! that men should beeo 
bent on peace as to be ready to sacrifice the innocent to secure it ! And yet our Lord's 
character never shone with so bright a lustre as when he submitted to such wrongs as 
these. He was truly meek and lowly in heart when he bore so quietly the wrath of 
the Jews and the time-serving policies of Pilate and Herod. This friendship of Herod 
and of Pilate, resting on a common indifference to Jesus, is the emblem of those worldly 
truces which men make who wish to enjoy immunity from trouble ; but they do not 
wear welL — R. M. E. 

Vers. 26 — 46.— 77/c merciful Saviour on the cross. Delivered unto the will of the 
Jews by the indecision of Pilate, Jesus accepts the cross, and proceeds under its crushing 
weight towards Calvary. But seeing him fainting under it, they press Simon the 
Cyrenian into service, and he has the everlasting honour of carrying the end of the 
beam after Jesus. Thus is it in all life's burdens — the weighty end of them is carried 
by the sympathetic Master, while the lighter end he allows his people to carry after 
him. And here we must notice — 

I. His consideration for Jerusalem's weeping daughters. (Vers. 27—31.) 
The victim of Rome's cruelty, he has enlisted the sympathy of many weeping women. 
They see in his death the departure of their best earthly Friend, it is the moment 
of their deepest sorrow. But Jesus tells them to reserve their tears for themselves. 
This death of his will lead inevitably to the destruction of Jerusalem and to the dire 
calamities of the nation. These will be much more lamentable than any sorrows through 
which he is now to pass. Why, then, does he call upon them to weep? Manifestly 
that their timely rei)entance may ensure their escaping the troubles which are so surely 
coming upon the earth. But the self-forgetful attitude of Jesus is surely most instruc- 
tive. He thinks not of himself, but of their hard case, even though on his journey to 
the cross. It is the most perfect consideration for others* welfare, and the most beautifol 
forgetfulness of one's own, that he here exhibits. 

fl. He was numbered with the transgressors. (Vers. 32, 33.) There was 
something peculiarly contemptuous in the arrangement of Jesus between two notable 
criminals. They were robbers — perhaps had been associates of Barabbas. They had 
committed, most probably, murder in the insurrection, so that the cross was the rightful 
end of such careers. But to number Jesus, the innocent, with them, to make him one 
with the greatest criminals then Available, was diabolical! And yet he does not 
protest. Nay, he is willing to be thus identified that he may save even one of his 
associates. And yet, is not this arrangement, which numbered him with the trans- 
gressors, simply the outward expression of the great fact which is the foundation of our 
salvation? If Jesus had not voluntarily taken up the position of substitute, and iden- 
tified himself with sinners, we should never have been redeemed. 

III. Intercession from the cross. (Ver. 34.) It was ignorance on the part of 
many which led to this great crime, but culpable ignorance. They should have known 
better. They needed forgiveness for it. They are the subjects of his intercession. He 
prays, " Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do." 1'here never had 
oeen such a forgiving spirit manifested since the world began. No wonder that the 
dying scenes took on ever after a new halo, and that martyrs were able, in spite of 
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sufiering, to forgive their murderers aod intercede for their salvation ! It was the glory 
of patience whicti was manifested upon the cross. 

IV. The charge op self-neglect. (Vers. 35 — 38.) As they walk round the 
cross in their selfishness, the Jews charge Jesus with self-neglect. He had saved 
others, but now he does not try to save himself. If he would only show that he can 
take care of "number one,** they would believe on him. Assuredly we have here 
the self-revelation of the world. The world believes in the selfish, self-seeking Icalers 
of men. A Napoleon or Caesar, who is willing to sacrifice millions of men to gratify 
his ambition, is believed in — at all events for a time! But Jesus, who sacrifices himself, 
is derided. Yet in the end the kingship of the self-sacrificing Saviour is acknowledged. 
The true King of the Jews is he who could lay down his life for his subjects, and so 
redeem them. 

V. The first recogxizer of Christ's kingship, (Vers. 39 — 43.) One in the 
vast assemblage, however, sees below the surface, and recognizes the sovereignty of 
self-sacrifice. At first reviling Christ, he had come to see, beneath the meek exterior of 
the Saviour, the real regal spirit. Hence he changes sides, begins to rebuke the other 
malefactor who continues his unholy maledictions, and then quietly implores the Lord 
to remember him when he comes in his kingdom. The poor robber, who had perhaps 
fought under some false Messiah, and knew what Jewish hopes were, believes that this 
meek and sufiering One upon the cross beside him will yet come to his kingdom. 
When that advent is to be he knows not. But even in the far-off time it will be well 
for him to be remembered by him. Thus he prays, and is answered. But '* To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise/' is the blessed hope set before him. Paradise is 
part of his kingdom, and the dying robber will be with Jesus in its peaceful bowers 
that very day. What a hope to be opened up to the dying man 1 What comfort it 
gave him, and should give to us 1 

VL The consummation. (Vers. 44 — 46.) After these preliminaries are settled, the 
dealing of Jesus with the Father himself comes on. It was meet that a veil of darkness 
should surround the suffering Son and the righteous Father. The Priest and the Victim, 
who offered himself without spot to God, should in deep darkness pass through the act 
of unexampled worship. No wonder also that the veil of the temple was rent in the 
midst ; for it was exactly this which his death secured — a way into the holiest through 
the rent veil of his flesh. And then, when the cry of desolation, that loud and bitter 
cry, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" had given place to quiet assur- 
ance, and amid returning light the last cry from the cros* went up to heaven, •* Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit!" it was meet that he should quietly surrender 
his life and give up the ghost. There is much to encourage and stiengtheu us in this 
cousummation on the cross* — R. M. £. 

Vers. 47 — 56. — The consequences of our Saviour^s death. Our Lord died in the 
light. The disappearance of the darkness before his decease was an outward symb'l 
of the light and serenity which came across his spirit. His departure exercised a 
powerful influence upon all around the cross. Let us notice the consequences of the 
death, as detailed by Luke. 

L The Homan centurion was convinced op Christ's btohteousness and Divinb 
SoNSHiP. (Ver. 47.) In Matthew the exclamation of the centurion is given as, "Truly 
this was the Son of God ;** while here in Luke it is, " Certainly this was a righteous 
Man." The one conclusion had reference to the Roman trial. His death was so glorious 
and triumphant as to vindicate his character from every aspersion. He was no male- 
factor, but a benefactor of mankind. The other conclusion had reference to the Jewish 
trial, which was on the ground of his claim of Sonship. Now, his last cry was in the 
light of Sonship, and " Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit I " was so tenderly 
and yet firmly uttered as to convince the centurion that the Lord's claim was real. 
In the same way, should not our death as believers constitute some vindication of our 
character and claims? It should show that our righteousne&s and sonship were not 
pretence-*, but glorious realities. 

II. 'i'HE people were CONVINCED OP THEIR SIN IN HAVING CLAMOURED FOB HIS 

CRUCIFIXION. (Ver. 48.) The smiting on the breast was a sign of perplexity and f)eni- 
tcnce. They were evidently humiliated that they had so treated One who could so 
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nobly die If the conviction of the centurion was an earnest of the conversion of the 
pagan world, this was an earnest of the conversion of the Jewish (of. Gtxiet, in loc.). 
The meek and quiet spirit with which Christ died broke down their hard-heartedness 
more than any other course could have done ; so that its effect was a manifest prepara- 
tion for the triumphs of the Pentecost. And should not a Christian's death strike alarm 
into the heart of unbelievers, suggesting to them the possibility of their being unable to 
meet death with becomint; courage? 

IIL UlS ACQUAINTANCB AND THE WOMEN FBOH GaLTLEE ARE PETRIFIED WITH 

ASTONISHMENT. (Ver. 49.) "They stood,'* we are told, "afar off." They were so 
unmanned that they could not venture nigh. To them the death was inexplicable. 
It was apparently the defeat of all their hopes. It was a crushing blow. No mystery 
in providence had ever appeared to them exactly like this. They were ready to say, 
with Jacob, " All these things are against us." Is this not the position of God*8 
people often ? They have entertained bright hopes about the Master and his cause, 
but have found them fading away like siunmer flowers, so that they stand perplexed 
and afar off before God's providences. Is it not the dark hour before the oawn? 
Im it not the travail-hour before the jubilance of birth ? The disciples experienced this, 
and so may we. Before apparent defeat, let us always exclaim by faith, " It is real 
victory" 

IV. Joseph op Arimath^ka is led bt Christ's death to real decisios. 
(Vers. 50 — 52.) Joseph, a good and just man, had been for some time, we know not 
how long, a "secret disciple" of Jesus. Nicodemus and he seemed to be in the same 
category, and perhaps they were led into faith about the same time. In the Sanhedria 
they had done all that timid men could to prevent the crime of the CruciExion ; but 
popular feeling was always too strong for them. They had not as yet taken the bold 
step of professing to belong to Christ. But, strango to say, the death of Jesus, the 
Apparent defeat of his cause, determined them both to be professors. Joseph accordingly 
goes and boldly begs the body from Pilate, that he may lay it in his own new tomb, 
while Nicodemus goes off to procure the needful spices. And here have we what 
seems a law in God's kingdom. Successors always appear to carry on his work. 
Christ's death induces two at least to join his cause at once. As the apparently 
important pass away, it is only to be succeeded by others, and perhaps a larger number, 
to take up the fallen banner and prove their faithfulness. Apparent ca^mities are 
splendid tests of character — they call forth the brave! 

V. Christ's funeral could only be a temporary iNTBRMiwrf. (Vers. 53—66.) 
It was necessary that the body should be put away before the sabbath began. Now, 
if he died a little after three o'clock, there were less than three hours to complete the 
intermeut. There could not be the customary embalmment. All that was possible 
was to wrap the dear remains in linen with spices, and then, if nothing prevented, to 
complete the embalmment on the first day of the week. It was a hurried burial, there- 
fore, and by compulsion a temporary one. Yet " with the rich was his tombw" It 
was in a virgin sepulchre, so to speak, he lay for a season, just as he had lain in the 
Virgin's womb. It was so far private also that none apparently but the immediate 
friends and acquaintances followed the funeraL All the circumstances combined to 
make the funeral and interment roost singular. It was well known where they laid 
him ; it was known that they intended completing the embalmment on the first day of 
the week ; his enemies had every opportimity, therefore, to prevent any imposture about 
a resurrection. All was above-board, like everything in our Lord's life. Consequently 
there was in the burial of Jesus a noble foundation laid for that crowning hope of 
resurrection. We shall see that there was every advantage offered to those who wished 
to expose duplicity about his rising again. It was the most important burial and most 
hopeless, so far as the mourners were concerned. They above all others seemed oblivious 
of all promise of resurrection. — R. M. E. 
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EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



8. 1 — 49.— The Resubbection. All 
ur evaDgelials give an account of the 
rectiou. None of the four, however, 
3t to give a history of it simply from 
lan point of sight. Each Gospel pro- 
reproduces the special points dwelt 

certain great centres of Christian 
ng, in what we should now term 
tnt schools of thought (Attempts 
been made by theological scholars to 
y these as Jewish, Gentile, Greek, 
a ; but only with indifferent success), 
teaching which St. Matthew's Gospel 
ents, evidently in the Resurrection 
ling dwelt with peculiar insistence on 
eat Galilsean appearance of the Risen, 
ike confines himself exclusively to the 
ranee, in JudsBa. St. John chooses for 
esurrection instruction scenes which 
or their theatre both Galilee and 
u St John, as his central or most 
)d piece of teaching, dwells on a 
; scene on Gennesaret, the actors being 
3ll- known inner circle of the apostles. 

St. Luke chooses for his detailed 
reotion narrative a high-road in a 
tlem suburb; and for actors, two 
)d,but historically unknown, disciples. 
in there is no question of discrepancies 
B portion of the great history. It is 
tay to frame a perfectly satisfactory 
ny of all the events related by the 
kfter the Lord had risen ; for, in fact, 
Bsess no detailed account or history of 
took place in that eventful period in 
,oe of the disciples. We simply have 
randa of eye-witnesses of certain inci- 
connected with the Resurrection se- 
by the great first teachers as specially 
m1 to their own preaching and instruc- 

I events of the first Easter Dny have 
tabulated by Professor Westcott, in 
le terms a provisional arrangement, as 
b: — 

:. time. 

•arly The Resurrection, followed by 

aday the earthquake, the descent 

of tlie angel, the opening of 

the tomb (Matt, zz viu. 2—4). 



Approx. time. 

5 a.m Mary Magdalene, Mary the 

[mother] of James and Sa- 
lome, probably with others, 
start for the sepulchre in the 
twilight Mnry Magdalene 
goes before the others, and 
returns at once to Peter and 
John (John xx. 1, etc). 
5.30 a.m. ...Her companions reach the 
sepulchre when the sun had 
risen (Mark zvi. 2). 

A vision of an angel. 

Message to the disciples (Matt. 
zxviiL 5, etc. ; Mark zvi 5, 
etc.). 

6 a.m Another party, among whom 

is Joanna, cume a little later, 
but still in the early morn- 
ing (ch. zxiv. 1, etc. ; comp. 
Mark zvi. 1, note). 

A vision of " two young men." 

Words of comfort and instruo- 
tion (ch. zxiv. 4, etc.). 
6.30 a.m. ...The visit of Peter and John 
(John XX. 3—10). 

A vision of two angels to Mary 
Magdalene (John zz. 11 — 
13). 

About the same time the com- 
pany of women carry their 
tidings to the apostles (ch. 
zziv. 10, etc). 

7 a.m The Lord reveals himself to 

Mary Magdalene (John zz. 
14—18; Mark zvi. 9). 
Not long after he reveids him- 
self, as it appears, to the 
company of women who are 
returning to the sepulchre. 
Charge to the brethren to go 
to GaUlee (MuU. zzviu. 9, 
etc.)^ 
4 — 6 p.m. • .The appearance to the two 
disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (ch. zziv. 18, etc. ; 
Mark zvi. 12). 
After 4 p.m... An appearance to St Peter 
(ch. zxiv. 34; comp. 1 Cor. 
XV. 5). 

8 p.m The appearance to the eleven 

and others (ch. zxiv. 36, 
etc.; Mark xvl. 14; John 
XX. 19, etc.). 

In the above table one point must be 
specially noticed : two companies or separate 
groups of women are mentioned as going 
to the sepulchre with the same pious object 
of assisting in the final embalming of the 
sacred body. 
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If this be nsgiimed to be the fact, there 
will be nothing improbable in tho supposi- 
tion that both these g^ups of women, all 
doubtless intimate friends belonging to the 
little company of the Master, but living 
probably some distance apart in Jerusalem, 
came together some time on the sabbath day, 
and then arranged to meet early on the first 
day at the sepulchre. Probably the spices 
purchased in bonie hnste juH before the sa&- 
bath commenced were judged inadequate. 

(1) For in ch. xxiii. 5G we read of a com- 
pany of women, most probably including all, 
i.e. both groups, of holy women, who, after 
beholding the sepulchre, ** returned, and 
prepared spices and ointments ; and rested 
the sabbath day." 

(2) In Blark xvi. 1 we read, •• When the 
sabbath teas past^ Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, 
bought [not * had bought] sweet spices, that 
they might come and anoint him." This 
oompany (alluded to in Mark xvi 1) arrives 
the first at the sepulchre, and sees the vision 
of one angel (Mark xvi. 5). Tiic other com- 
pany (alluded to in ch. xxiv. 1) arrives not 
long after at the sepulchre, and sees the 
▼ision of two angels (ch. xxiv. 4). 

In considering the accounts of the Resur- 
rection, the following memoranda will be 
found suggestive : — 

(1) The holy women are the principal 
actors in oil the four accounts of the circum- 
stances connected with the tomb. But their 
assertions were not believed by the disciples 
until their statements were confirmed by 
the Lord's personal appearance. 

(2) When St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5—8) sums 
np the great appearances of our Lord, the 
basis of our faith, he makes no reference to 
bis appearance to Mary Magdalene (John 
XX. 14, etc. : Mark xvi. 9) or to the women 
(two Maries mentioned Matt xxviiL 9, 10). 

(3) No evangelist describes the Resurrec- 
tion — no earthly being having been present. 
St. Matthew is the evangelist who, in his 
narrative, goes furthest back. He mentions 
the shook of the earthquake, the awful 
presence of the angel, the benumbing terror 
which seized the guards who were watching. 
Most probably these sigus accompanied tho 
Resurrection. 

(4) The risen Lord appeared only to his 
own. 



(5) That no future doubt should be thrown 
on the reality of the appearances of the 
Risen, he showed himself not only to solitary 
individuals, but to companies, ue, to two, 
to the eleven (repeatedly), and to above five 
hundre<l brethren at once. And these 
manifestations took plaoe (a) at differeat 
hours of the day ; (&) in diflerout localities— 
in Judsa, in Galilee, in rooms of houses, in 
the oi)en air. 

Vers. 1— 12.— 7%0 Resurreetum, At fhs 
sepulchre, 

Ver. 1. — Vow upon the first day of ths 
week, werj early in the mondng, th^ sanit 
onto the sspulehre, hringixig the sMeti 
whioh they had prepared, tad certain oLuers 
with them. In the foregoing general note 
on the Resurrection, the probabiUty has been 
discussed of the holy women having been 
divided into two companies who separately 
came to the sepulchre. St. Luke's notice 
here refers to the party who arrived the 
second at the tomb. 

Yer. 2. — And they found the stone rolled 
away from the sepnlehre. The tomb in 
which the body of the •* King's Son " was 
laid was in a garden close by the scene 
of the Crucifixion. It had been recently 
hewn out of a rock, the low ridge opposite 
the slight ascent of Calvary. ** In front of 
a tomb belonging to a rich family there 
was generally a vestibule opeu to the air, 
then a low entrance sometimes, as io thii 
case, on tho side of a rock, leading into a 
square chamber of moderate dimensions, on 
one side of which was a place for the body, 
either cut some seven feet into the rock, or 
lengthways, three feet deep, with a low 
arch over it. . . . The tomb nad been lately 
made, and the door which closed the en- 
trance, the only aperture into the tomb^ 
was a large stone" (* Speaker's Ck}mmen- 
tary,' on Matt zxvii 60). Recent investi- 
gations in Jerusalem serve to confirm the 
accuracy of the original traditional sites, 
(comp. Williams, •Holy City.' it 240; Pro- 
fessor Willis, 'Treatise on the Holy Se- 
pulchre,' eto.). We find the following pa^ge 
in tlie Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333): "On 
the left side (of the original Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre) is the hillock Gk>ls;otha, 
where the Loxtl was crucified. Thenos 
about a stone-throw distance is the orypt 
where his body was deposited." St Cyril 
of Jerusalem makes several referenoes to the 
spot In the days of Eusebius (first half of 
the fourth century) there was no doubt as to 
the site. 

Yer. 4.— And it oamo to pan, m th«y 
were mnoh perplexed thereabout, beboli 
two men stood by them in shining gannsnti. 
To one oompany of women one angel sp- 
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: to another, two. Mary Mngdalene, 
I later, saw two angels io white sitting, 
ere keeping watch and ward over the 
hre for u short time after the sacred 
ad left it. The words which these 

from another sphere spoke to the 
ing women were slightly different, 
9 teaching was the same in each case : 
B not here, bat is risen. Do you not 
iber what he told you when he was 
th you ? " Van Oosterasee and Farrar 

a beautiful passage from Lessing 
is: '^Cold discrepancy-mongers, do 
ot, then, see that the eyangelists do 
ount the angels? . . . There were 
ly two angels — there were millions of 

They appeared not always one and 
ne, not always the same two ; some- 
this one appeared, sometimes that; 
mes on this place, sometimes on that ; 
mes alone, sometimes in company; 
mes they said this, sometimes they 
lat" 

u 6, 7.— Ha is not here, but is riien. 
words were repeated in each of the 
Q communications at the sepulchre, 
aber how he spake nnto you when he' 
It in Galilee, laying, The Son of man 
be delivered into the hands of nnfol 
nd be oruoified, and the third day rise 

The angels here call to the women's 
7 the Master's former promises of the 
action. In SS. Matthew and Mark 
gel bids them tell the disciples not to 

the appointed place of meeting in 
9, referring to the Lord's words on 
ly from the ** Last Supper " to Geth- 
9 (Matt zxvi. 32 ; Mark slv. 28). 

9. — And told all these things nnto 
ven, and to all the rest. The account 

scenes at the sepulchre in St. Luke 
9 least vivid and detailed of the four 
•lists. It must be remembered that 
)w, Mark (the amanuensis of Peter), 
hn relate their own memories here, as 
\ what they had heard from the holy 
^ Peter and John, we know, were 
b themselves at the sepulchre. St. 
received his less detailed and more 
irized account of tliat early morning, 
ifter, most probably from the lips of 
the holy women who had formed part 
of the ** two companies " who cariied 
fur the embalming. 
11. — And their words leemed to them 

tales, and they believed them not. 
ter incredulity of tho friends of Jesus 
hcse reports of his resurrection were 
it to them is remarkable when con- 

with tho evident dread of the 
Irin that something of grave moment 
happen after three days had elapsed, 
isciples were evidently amazed at 
[aster's rising from the dead. The 



chief pHests and Jewish leaders would 
apparently have l>een surprised if something 
stai-tling had not happeued (see Matt, 
xxvii. 63, etc., where an account is given 
of the measures these able but unprincipled 
men took, in their short-sighted wisdom, to 
counteract any fulfilment of the Crucified 
One's word — a fulfilment they evidently 
looked forward to as to no improbable 
contingency). The utter surprise of the 
disciples at the Hesurrection, which in their 
Gospels they truthfully acknowledge, is no 
small side-proof of the genuineness of these 
records of the event. 

Yer. 12.— Than arose Peter, and ran nnto 
the sepnlohre ; and stooping down, he beheld 
the linen clothes laid by themselvei, and 
departed, wondering in himself at that 
which was oome to pats. This verse is 
omitted in some of the ancient authorities. 
It is, however, no doubt genuine, and is, in 
fact, a condensed report (omitting all men- 
tion of John) of the narrative given at length 
in St. John's Gospel (xx. 3—10). 

Vers. 13— 35.— T^e meeting with the risen 
Jesus on the way to Emmaus, 

Ver. 13. — ^And, behold, two of them. 
This long piece, which relates in a singu- 
larly vivid and picturesque manner one of 
the earliest appearances of the Risen, is 
peculiar to St. Luke. St. Mark (xvi. 12, 13) 
mentions it, but as it were only in passing. 
This Gospel, written probably after the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark, holds a 
middle place between the earliest apostolic 
memoirs represented by the first two Giuspels 
and tho last memoir, that of St. John, which 
was probably put out in its present form by 
the apostle ** whom Jesus loved " some time 
in tho last fifteen years of the first century. 
Writers of varied schools unite in expressions 
of admiration for this singularly beautiful 
** momory of tho Lord." Godet styles it one 
of the most admirable pieces in iSt. Luke's 
Gospel. Rcnan, belonging to another, per- 
haps the most cheerless of all schools of 
religious thought, writes thus : " L'episode 
des disciples d Emmaus est un des r^cits Ics 
plus fins, les plus uuanc^ qu'il y ait dans 
aucune langue" ('Les Evangiles,' p. 282). 
Dean Plumptre speaks of **the long and 
singularly interesting narrative peculiar to 
St. Luke." He says, ** It must be looked 
upon as among the * gleaning of the grapes,' 
wnich rewarded his researches even alter 
the full vintage had apparently been 
gathered in by others" (i.e. 68. Matthew 
and Mark). The ** two of them," although 
doubtless well known in the apostolic age, 
seem to have held no distinguished place in 
early Christian history (see note on ver. 18, 
where Cleopas U mentioned). That same 
day. Tho first day of the week— the first 
Easter Day. The events of the early mom- 
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in<^ of the Besnrrection bave been already 
oommenU^ upon. To a village called Sm- 
inaaf. This Kmrnaus, the narrative tells 
na, was about sixty farlonga — some six 
miles and a half — from the holy city. It 
was sitoated east-south-east from Jem- 
salem. The name is connected with tbe 
modem Arabic term Hammdm (a batbX 
and indicates probably, like the Latiii 
Aaux, or the French Aiz, and the English 
•* Bath," or " Wells," the presence of medi- 
cinal springs ; and this may possibly account 
for St. Luke the phybician's attention having 
in the first instance been drawn to the spot. 
This Emmaus is now called Kulonieh, A 
eurious Talmudical reference, quoted by 
Oodet, belongs to this place Emmaus, now 
Kulonieh : ** At Maiiza they go to gather 
the green boughs for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles " (Talmud, * Succa,* iv. 5). Else- 
where it is said that ^ Ma(iza is Kulonieh." 

Ver. 15. — While they eommnned to- 
gether and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
near, and went with them. One, if not ibe 
first, fulfilment of the comforting promise, 
** Where two or three are gathered together 
in my Name, tliere am I in the midst of 
them." Compare also the words of Malachi, 
** Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another: and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it " (iii. 16). 

Ver. 16.— Bat their eyes were holden, 
that they should not know Hni go Mary 
Magdalene looked on and fietiled to recognize 
at first the Person of her adored Master 
(John zx. 15). So by the lake-shore, as he 
stood and spoke to the tired fishermen, they 
who had been so long with him knew him 
nut. Some mysterious change had been 
wrought in the Person of the Lord. Between 
the Kesurrection and the Ascension, men 
and women now looked on him without a 
gleam of recognition, now gnzed on him 
knowing well that it was the Lord. " It is 
vuin," writes Dr. Westoott, "to give any 
simply natural explanation of the failure 
of the disciples to recognize Christ. After 
the Resurrection he was known as he pleased, 
and not necessarily at once. . . . Till they 
who gazed on him were placed in something 
of spiritual harmony with the Lord, they 
could not recognize him." The two on 
their walk to Emmaus, and Mary Magdalene 
in the garden, were preoccupied with their 
sorrow. The fisher-disciples on the lake were 
preoccupied with their work, so that the 
vision of the Divine was obscured. The 
risen Christ will surely fulfil his own words, 
*♦ The pure in heart, they shall see God " — 
hut only the pure in heart. 

Ver. 17. — What manner of commnnieations 
are these that ye have one to another, as ye 
walk, and are sadl The older authorities 
make the question stop at **as ye walk," 



and then add, ** and they stood still, looking 
sad." This change is, of course, of no great 
importance, but it considerably adds to the 
vividness of the picture. 

Ver. 18. — And the ons of fhem, whose 
name was Cleopas. This name is a Greek 
contraction of Cleopatrot, and points to 
Alexandrian antecedents. Dean Plump- 
tre suggests that this may in part, perhaps, 
account for this Cleopas, not improbably a 
Jew of Alexandria, impcirting to St Luke 
what had not found its way into the current 
OTal teaching of the Hebrew Church at 
Jerusalem, as embodied in the narratiTes 
of SS. Matthew and Mark. Art thon only 
a stranger in Jemsalem? better translated, 
doti thou alone tojoum in Jerusalem^ and 
not know, etc. ? That is to say, ** Art thou 
the oniy stranger in Jerusalem who does 
not know about the wonderful events which 
have just taken place in the holy city ? " 

Ver. 19. — ^And they nid nnto him, Con- 
eeming Jesns of Hasareth, whieh was a 
Frophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people. To the Stranger's 
question, ** What things have so lately ex- 
cited Jerusalem ? " they both probably burst 
out with **the Name," then doubtless on 
all lips in the holy city, ** Jesus of Nazareth," 
the hated and adored Name. And then they 
went on with a further explanation to One 
who seemed a stranger just arrived: they 
explained who this Jesus was supposed to 
have been. ** He was a Prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and fdl the 
people," which Lange happily paraphrases 
** equally great in secret contemplatiye 
holiness and in public acts of beneficence." 
But then the "two" explained, ^ Thi$ he 
was; for he is no more. Our chief priests 
and rulers have done him to death. They 
have crucified him." 

Ver. 21.— But we tnuted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel 
And ire who were his friends and followers, 
we thought we had found in him the Re- 
deemer of Israel, King Messiah! Think! 
the Redeemer crucified ! Although the Re- 
deemer, in the sense they probably under- 
stood the word, was sometliing very different 
to the sense wo give to it, the idea was still 
something very lofty and sublime. It in- 
cluded, no doubt, much of earthly glory and 
dominion for Israel, but in some definite 
sense the Gentile world, too, would share in 
tlie blessings of Messiah. And to tliink of 
the shameful cross putting an end to all these 
hopes I And beside all this, to-day is the 
third day since these things were done. 
But yet terrible and despairing as was tbe 
story of Cleopas and his friend, their tone 
was not quite hopeless; for they went on, 
" And now we have come to the third day 
since they crucified him." No doubt they 
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dwelt a abort space on the expression, " third 
day," telling the Stranger now their dead 
Master, when alive, had bade his friends 
watch for the third day from his death. 
The third day, he had told tliem, would be 
the day of his triumphant return to them ; 
and, stransrely enougn, on the early morning 
of this third day, something did happen 
which had stirred, excited, and perplexed 
them. Certain women of their company, 
who had been early to the grave of the 
Master, meaning to embalm the corpse, 
found the sepulchre empty, and they came 
back reporting how they had seen a vision 
of angels there, who told them their Master 
lived. What did it all mean ? 

Ver. 24. — And certain of them which 
were with ni went to the lepnlchre, and 
fbnnd it even lo aa the women had said : hnt 
him they saw not. Tholuok writes, *^ Does 
not their word sonnd as the language of 
thoee in whose heart the smoking fiax yet 
glimmers, though nigh to extinction ? " 

Ver. 25.— Then he laid nnto them, 
fools, and slow of heart to heUcTo all that 
the prophets have spoken! better trans- 
Lited, foolith tnen, and flow of heart to 
believe in cdl that the prophets have spoken I 
The Stranger now replies to the confused 
story of sorrow and baffled hopes just lit up 
with one faint ray of hope, with a calm 
reference to that holy book so well known 
to, so deeply treasured by every Jew. 
**See,** he seems to say, **in the pages of 
our prophets all this, over which you now so 
bitterly mourn, is plainly predicted: you 
must be blind and deaf not to have seen 
and heard this story of agony and patient 
suffering in those well-known, well-loved 
pages 1 When those g^eat prophets spoke 
of the coming of Messiah, how came it 
about that you missed seeing that they 
pointed to days of suffering and death to be 
endured by him before his time of sovereignty 
and triumph could be entered on ? '* 

Ver. 26.— Ought not Christ to have 
■nffered these tMngi, and to enter into his 
glory 1 better translated, ought not the 
Christ, etc. ? ** St. Luke dwells on the 
Besurrection ss a spiritual necessity; St. 
Mark, as a great fact; St. Matthew, as a 
glorious and majestic manifestation; and 
St. John, in its effects on the members of 
the Church. ... If this suffering and 
death were a necessity (oi/x ^8ci), if it 
was in accordance with the will of God 
thcU the Christ should suffer, and so enter 
into his glory, and if we can be enabled to 
■ee this necessity, and see also the noble 
issues which flow from it, then we can 
understand how the same necessity must in 
due measure bo laid upon his brethren" 
(Wc-stcott). And so we obtain a key to 
some of the darkest problems of humanity. 



Thus the Stranger led the " two " to see the 
true meaning of the ** prophets," whose 
burning words they had so often read and 
heard without grasping their real deep 
signification. Thus he led them to see that 
the Christ must be a ttuffering before he could 
be a triumphing Mesjiiah; that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, over which they wailed with 
so bitter a wailing, was in fact an essential 
part of the counsels of God. Then he went 
on to show that, as his suffering is now ful- 
filled — for the Crucifixion and death were 
past — nothing remains of that which is 
written in the prophets, but the entering 
into his glory. 

Ver. 27. — And beginning at Hoses and all 
the prophets, he expounded nnto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self. The three diviidons, the Pentateuch 
(Moses), the prophets, and all the Scrip- 
tures, cover the whole Old Testament re- 
ceived then in the same words as we possess 
them now. The Lord's proofs of what he 
asserted he drew from the whole series of 
writings, rapidly glancing over the long 
many-uoloured roll called the Old Testa- 
ment. "Jesus had before him a grand 
field, from the Protevangelium, the first 
great Gospel of Genesis, down to Malachi. 
In studying the Scriptures for himself, he 
had found himself in them everywhere 
(John V. 89, 40)" (Godet). The things 
concerning himself. The Scriptures which 
the Lord probably referred to specially were 
the promise to Eve (Gen. iii. 15); the 
promise to Abraham (Gen. xxii. 18); the 
I Paschal lamb (Exod. xii.); the scapegoat 
(Lev. xvi. 1 — 34); the brazen serpent 
(Numb. xxi. 9) ; the greater Prophet (Deut. 
zviiL 15); the star and sceptre (Numb, 
xxiv. 17); the smitten rock (Numb. xx. 11 ; 
1 Cor. X. 4), etc. ; Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14); 
** Unto us a Child is bom," etc. (Isa. ix. 6, 
7); the good Shepherd (Isa. xl. 10, 11); 
the meek Sufferer (Isa. 1. 6); he who 
bore our griefs (Isa. liii. 4, 5) ; the Branch 
(Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 14, 15); the Heir of 
David (Ezek. xxxiv. 23) ; the Ruler from 
Bethlehem (Micah v. 2); the Branch 
(Zech. vi. 12); the lowly King (Zeoh. ix. 
9); the pierced Victim (Zech. xii. 10); 
the smitten Shepherd (Zech. xiii. 7); tiie 
messenger of the covenant (Mai. iii. 1); the 
Sun of Righteousness (Mai. iv. 2); and no 
doubt many other passages. Dr. Davison, 
in his book on prophecy, pp. 266 — 287, 
shows that there is not one of the prophets 
without some distinct reference to Christ, 
except Nahum, Jonah (who was himself a 
type and prophetic sign), and Habakkuk, 
who, however, uses the memorable words 
quoted in Hom. i. 17. To theno we must 
add references to several of the psalms, 
notably to the sixteenth and twenty-second, 
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whore sufferings and death are spoken of as 
belouging to the perfect picture of the Ser- 
vant of the Lord and tlie ideal King. His 
hearers would know well how strangely the 
agony of Calvary was foreshadowed in those 
vivid word-pictures he called before their 
memories in the course of that six-mile 
walk from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 

Ver. 28.— And they drew nigh onto the 
Tillage, whither they went: and he made 
as though he would have gone farther. 
This was no feint or deception. The Lord 
would have left them then to themselves 
had they not prayed him with real earnest- 
ness to abide with Ihem. ** How many are 
there," says Stier, " to whom he has drawn 
near, but tcith whom he has not tarried, 
because they have suffered him to *go 
away again,* in his living and heart-mov- 
ing words I How comparatively rare is it 
for men to reach the full blessing they 
might receive (see, for example, the striking 
liistorioal instance, 2 Kings xiii. 14, 19) I " 
But these were not content to let the un- 
known Teacher pass on, and see no more of 
him, and hear no more of hid strange power- 
ful leaching. It is the words of, and the 
thought contained in, this verse wliich sug- 
gested the idea of the well-known hymn — 

^ Abide with me ; fast falls the eventide." 

Ver. 29. — And he went in to tarry with 
them. Some have supposed tliat one at 
least of the two had a dwelling at Emmaus ; 
but the position whioh the strange Teacher 
assumed as *' Master of the household,'* in 
the solemn act recorded in ver. 30, seems to 
indicate that it was an inn where they so- 
journed. 

Ver. 30. — And it oame to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave to them. There was 
a deep significance in the concluding act 
of this memorable appearance of the risen 
Lord. This taking the bread, and blessing 
it, and breaking it, and then giving it to 
them, was no ordinary act of courtesy, or 
welcome, or friendship, which, &om a master 
or teacher might be shown to his disciples. 
It resembles too closely the great sacramental 
act in the upper room, wheu Jesus was alone 
with his apostles, for us to mistake its 
solemn sacramental character. The great 
teachers of the Church in different ages 
have generally so understood it. So Chry- 
sostom in the Eustern, and Augustine in the 
Western Church ; so Thcophylact, and later 
Beza the Reformer all affirm that this meal 
was the sacrament. It taught men generally, 
even more plainly than did the first sacred 
institution teach the twelve, that in this 
solemn breaking of bread the Church would 
recognize tiieir Master's presence. So gene- 
rally, in fact, has this Emmaus "breaking 



of bread " been recognized by flie Catholic 
Church as the sacrament, that Later Bomanist 
divines liave even pressed it as a scriptural 
demonstration for the abuse which adminii- 
tered the elements under one form (com- 
pare, for instance, the 'Refutation of the 
Confession of Augsberg,' quoted by Stier, 
in his comment on this passage of Luke, 
* Words of the Lord Jesus ^. How unneces- 
sary and forced such a construction ia. Bishop 
Wordsworth points out in his note on eh. 
xxiv. 30, **lt may be remembered that 
bread (ipros) was to the Jews a general 
name for food, including drink as well as 
meat. . . . Thus bread became spiritually 
an expressive term for all the blessings 
received from communion in Christ's body 
and blood, and the K\da'is ifyrou^ or • breaking 
of bread,* was suggestive of the source from 
which these blessin<;8 flow, (viz.) Oirisf s 
body (icXctf/icyoy) broken (1 Cor. xL 24); 
hence K\d(ris Uprov in Acts ii. 42 is a general 
term for the Holy Eucharist." 

Ver. 31. — He vanished ont of their light 
Not here, not now, can we hope to understand 
the nature of the resurrection-body of the 
Lord ; it is and must remain to us, in our 
present condition, a mystery. Certain facts 
have, however, been revealed to us : (l)The 
Resurrection was a reality, not an appear- 
ance : for on more than one occasion the Lord 
Permitted the test of touch. He also ate 
efore his disciples of their ordinary food. 
(2) Yet there was a manifest exemption 
from the common conditions of bodily (cor- 
poreal) existence; for he comes through a 
closed door; lie could ufithdraw himself 
when he would from touch as well as 
from sight; he could vanish in a moment 
from those looking on him; he could, as 
men gazed on him, rise by the exertion of 
his own will into the clouds of heaven. (3) 
He was known just as he pleased and when 
he pleased ; for at times during the ** forty 
days ** men and women looked on him with- 
out a gleam of recognition, at times they 
gazed at him, knowing well that it was the 
Lord. On the words, " he vanished ont of 
their sight," Godet writes, **It must be 
remembered that Jesus, strictly speaking, 
was already no more with them (ver. 44X and 
i that the miracle consisted rather in his 
, appearing than in his disappearing." Dr. 
i Westcott expresses the same truth in differ- 
[ ent language, ** What was natural to him 
j before was now miraculous, what was beforo 
' miraculous is now natural." 

Ver. 32. — And they said one to another, 
Did not onr heart bnm within ns, while he 
talked with ns by the way 1 better rendered, 
was not our heart burning within us, whik, 
etc.? 

Vers. 33, 34. — And they rote np the same 
hour, and retomed to Jenualem. ^'Tbey 
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fear no lonjifer the night-journey from which 
they bad dissuaded their unknown Com- 
panion" (Bengel). And found the eleTon 
gathered togetJ^er, and them that were with 
tiliem, taying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon. Late that evening 
Gleopas and hie friend arrived from Emmau8 
at Jerusalem. Hastening to tbeaccuBtomed 
meeting-place of the disciples of Jesus, to 
tell their wondrous story of the meeting 
with the risen Master, they find the eleven * 
together full of joy. Peter Tuid seen and 
had no doubt conversed with his Master. 
What a meeting must that have been ! The 
once eager and devoted apostle had probably 
not gazed on that form in life since he caught 
the sorrowful look bent on him in the court- 
yard, when Jesus, bound, passed through 
and heard his servant denying him with 
oaths and curses. This appearance to Peter 
is not recorded in the Gospels. It is, how- 
ever, placed first of all by St. Paul in his 
records of the manifestation of the Risen 
(1 Cor. XV. 4— S). 

Ver. 35. — And they told what things were 
ione in the way, and how he was known 
of them in breaking of bread. The two 
travellers now relate to the eleven their 
wondrous story. The words used by Cleopas 
and his friend in their narration, ^i^ r^ KXdaei 
rov &pTou, which should be rendered,*** in the 
breaking of the bread," are significant It 
is an expression which, at the time when 
St Luke wrote his Gospel, had acquired a 
definite meaning in the language of tho 
Christian Church, and was applied to break- 
ing bread in the ** Supper of the Lord " 
(see Acts ii. 42, 46; 1 Cor. x. 16). While 
they were speaking together, the personal 
appearance of the Lord was vouchtiafed to 
them; for, of a sudden, he stood in the 
midst and spoke to them 1 

Vers. 36— 49.— 2%e Lord appears to Vie 
apostles OS they toere gathered iogeUher on the 
evening of the first Easter Day. 

Ver. 36.— And as they thus spake, Jesus 
himself stood in the midst of them. St. 
John, who also gives an account of this 
appearance of the Risen, adds the detail, 
•• when the doors were shut." The eleven 
and their friends were gathered together for 
counsel, probably too in hope that some- 
thing more would happen after what had 
already taken place that Easter Day — the 
report of the holy women of the repeated 
vision of angels, their own verification of 
tiie empty sepulchre, and above all the 
testimony of Peter that he had seen the 
Lord, into this anxious, waiting assemblv 
the two *' Emmaus " disciples enter with 
their wondrous story. In the act of their 
mentally comparing notes, Je^us himself 
stood in the midst of them. This sudden 
presence there is evidently supernatural. 

LUKE.— Jl. 



He ** stood in the midst of them," though 
the doors were carefully closed and barred 
**for fear of the Jews." Rumours of the 
Resurrection, no doubt, had already spread 
through the city, and it was uncertain 
whether such rumours might not be followed 
by the arrest of the chief foUuwers of the 
Crucified. Peace be unto yon. This was 
the ordinary Jewish greeting, but on this 
occasion, spoken by the Lord, possessed more 
than the ordinary meaning. This ** peace " 
was his solemn, comforting greeting to Bis 
own, just as **hi8 peace" which he left with 
them on the sad Thursday eve was his 
solemn farewell to the eleven, spoken, per- 
haps, in the same ** upper room " just before 
he went out to the garden of the agony. 

Ver. 37.— But they wore terrified and 
afihghted. They spoke one to another of 
the Master; they discussed the empty se- 
pulchre, the angelic vision, the recital by 
Peter of his interview with the Risen, and 
were listening to the details of the ouiet 
Emmaus meeting, all hoping for sometning 
more ; but this sudden, mysterious appear- 
ance of their crucified Master in their midst 
was not, after all, what they had looked for. 
It terrified them. And supposed that they 
had seen a spirit. How else ctmld they 
explain his presence in their midst, when 
the doors were shut ? The evangelists make 
no attempt to explain his sudden appearance. 
He iocu simply there as they spoke of him. 
It is clear that his presence could be ac- 
counted for in no ordinary, natural way. 
His disciples felt that ; hence their supposi- 
tion that they were looking on a spirit We 
can, with our present limited knowledge, 
form no adequate conception of this resur- 
rection-body of the Lord. It was a reality, 
no phantasm or appearance; of that the 
scene about to be described gives us ample 
evidence. Still, it is clear that his resurrec- 
tion-body was not bound by the present 
conditions of material existence of which we 
are conscious. Epiphanius ascribes to the 
body of the risen Lord Xcrr^r itytvficerucii, 
**a spiritual subtilty.'' Euthyraius uses 
similar language when he speaks of ** hiii 
body being now subtile, thin, and unmixed." 
He could come into a closed, barred room. 
He could be visible or invisible, known or 
unknown, as he pleased and when he pleased. 

Ver. 38. — And he said nnto them, Why are 
ye troubled 1 and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts 1 He had just given them his 
peace. He proceeds further to allay tlieir 
fears. Before showing them his pierbed 
hands and feet and side, before eating in 
their presence, he addresses these comfort- 
ing words to them: **See," he seems to 
say, **I give you my peace: why are ye 
troubled? why do you allow perplexing, 
liarassing thoughts to arise in your hearts ? 

T 
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Tlie past ii forgiven and forgotten." **I 
oome not,*' as Slier beautifully sugettts, ** as 
a wrathful Judge to reckon with you for 
your unbelief and unfaithfuluess. I bring 
to you (and all the world) from my se- 
pulchre something very different from up- 
oraitlinps." 

Yer. 39. — Beliold mj hinds and my feet, 
that it is I mysdlf. **See,** he says, in* 
viting the terror-stricken disciples to a calm, 
unaffrighted contemplation— ^ see my hands 
and my feet pierced with the nails which 
fastened them to the cross : it is I mytelf.** 
Handle me, and see ; for a spirit hatJi not 
flesh and hones, as ye see me have. Tlie 
first words quietly told the awe-struck oned 
to look closely at him, and to ascertain 
from the dread marks he boro that what 
they looked upon was Jesus their Master. 
Then he proceeded to bid them touch him, 
handle him, and so assure themselves that 
it was no phantom, no bodiless spirit, that 
htood before them. These words of the 
Lord, and the invitation, ** handle me, and 
see,*' made the deepest impressir^n on the 
hearers. These, then, were proofs of the 
Resurrection that admitted of no shadow of 
doubt. These words, this sight, changed 
their lives. What cared thoy afterwards 
for men and men's threatenings? Death, 
life, to them were all one. They had $een 
the Lord, they had handled with their 
hands ** that which was fiom the be- 
ginning" (see 1 John i 1). Browning 
forcibly puts this thought which so in- 
fluenced the first great tciichers. The dying 
St. John is dwelling on the thought that 
when he is gone there will be none left 
>vith men who taw and touched the Lord. 

•* If I live yet, it is for good, more love 
llirough me to men : be nought but ashes 

here 
That keep awhile my semblance, who was 

John. 
Still, when they scatter, there is left on 

earth 
No one alive who knew (consider this I), 
^jaw with his eyes, and handled with his 

hands, 
That which was from the first, the Word 

of life. 
How will it be when none more saith, * I 

saw*?" 

C A Death in the Desert') 

Yer. 40.— Some (but not the majority) of 
the older authorities omit this verse. And 
when he had thus spoken, he showed them 
his hands and his feet. It has been sug- 
gested that the Risen simply pointed to 
those parts of his body wmch were not 
covered with clothing, and invited the dis- 
ciples to touch these, and so to assure them- 
feivos that he had actually flesh and bone. 



Yon Gerlach has an interesting suggestion 
that the feet were especially referred to 
** because there was in the feet something 
more convincing and touching than even in 
the hands, on account of the wonder tiiat 
One who had been so grievously wounded 
could move." The real reason, however, of 
the Lord calling attention to the hand$ and 
feet comes out from St, John's account of 
this appearance of the Risen, for he addi 
that Jesus also showed them his ride, Tliv 
he pointed to the wounded members of hir 
blesised body to show that in the resuneo- 
t ion-body he retained these marks of his 
wounds. That he retained them now and 
for ever we know from the glorious vision of 
the Revelation, where the wounded humanity 
of the Lord appears throned and adored in 
the highest heaven : ** Lo, in the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts [living crea- 
tures], and in the midst of the elders, stood 
a Lamb cu it had been slain " (Rev., v. 6). 
Our Master and God retains these as the 
glorious tokens of his victory and atone- 
ment. Augustine very strikingly dedaocs 
from this that perhaps we shall see the same 
with respect to the wounds of the martyrs 
(* De Civ. Dei,* lib. xxii. cap. 19). 

Yers. 41, 42.— And while they jet believed 
not for joy. Tiie awful joy of the disciples 
now was something too deep for words, even 
for calm belief. St. John records it, too, 
with simple pathos. ** Then were the dis- 
ciples glad, when they saw the Lord.** 
This was the fulfilment of his promise to 
them, when, full of sadness, they were 
listening to him that last solemn Paasover 
evening in tiie upper room. •*¥€ now 
therefore have sorrow: but I will see yoa 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from yoa " (John 
xvi. 22). In after^ays, as John preached 
and taught in his old age, how the remem- 
brance of that hour must have stirred in his 
heart when he thus wrote of it 1 Have ye hsre 
any meati And thoy gave him a idseo of 
a broiled flfh, and of an honeyoomb. The 
Master would not permit this state of 
wondering ecstasy to continue ; so he ohangei 
the current of their thoughts by thus de- 
scending into the region of everyday life, 
at the same time powerfully demonstrating 
by this farther proof that, though changed, 
his resurrection-body was no mere Docetio 
semblance, no phantom, but that he oocdd 
eat if he chose. The next sentence (ver. 43) 
tells simply how he took the food, and ate 
before them. The fish and honeyoomb which 
they gave him no doubt formed the staple of 
their evening meal. Fish was part m the 
common fooa of the disciples — we see this 
from the miracles of the nve thousand and 
the four thousand, and also from the nsnt- 
tive of John xxi. 9. Honey, we kuow, iu 
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Canaan, the land flowing: with milk and 
honey, was common enough to enter into 
the diet of the poor (compare, among many 
passages, Esod. iii. 8, 17 ; Deut. zxvi 9, 15 ; 
Jer. xi. 5; Isa. yiL 15, 22 ; Matt. iii. 4). 

Vers. 44 — 49. — A tummary of tome of the 
LorcC§ last words. The next six verses do 
not record sayings uttered the same first 
Easter evening. They are, in fact, a very 
brief sommary of instructions given by the 
Master on different occasions daring the 
forty days which elapsed between the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension. 

In considering the reasons of the omission 
of any special reference to the Galilieau 
appearances of the risen Lord, two points 
must be borne in mind. 

(1) Neither Luke nor Paul had any 
personal reminiscences, like Matthew, or 
Mark (who wrote down, wo believe, St. 
Peter's memories), or St John. Luke was 
dependent on other sources altogether. 

(2) Luke, when he wrote the Gospel 
bearing his name, probably proposed to 
complete his recital of the close of the 
earthly ministry of the Lord in his second 
work, the Acts of the Apostles. His know- 
ledge of what took place after the Resurrec- 
tion was evidently derived from a source 
unfamiliar with the GalilsBan manifestations 
of the risen Lord. 

St. Luke's knowledge of the Ascension 
seems to have been most precise. He 
evidently lays great stress upon the im- 
portance of this last scene, both as a piece 
of evidence and as a theme of teaching ; for 
he not only concludes his Gospel with it, 
but commences his book of the Acts with 
the same recital, accompanied with further 
details. 

Yer. 44.— And he said unto them, These 
are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were written in the 
Law of Hoses, and in the proj^eti, and in 
the Pialmi, oonoerning mo. The words, 
** while I was yet with you," plainlv show 
that, in the Master's mind, the period of his 
•ojonm with men was, in the human sense 
of the expression, jtxut. His abode now was 
elsewhere. This and the next verse (4.'>) 
probably refer to what the Master said that 
first Easter evening to the assembled disciples, 
but the exact fixing the time in the forty 
days (the time specially mentioned by St. 
Luke in the Acts as elapsing between the 



Resurrection and the Ascension, Acts L 8) is 
of comparatively small importance. What is, 
however, of real moment is the weight Jesus 
showed that he attached to Old Testament 
words and types and prophecies by this 
repeated mention. The remarks of Meyer 
and Van Oosterzee on this subject are well 
worthy of being quoted : ** If the exeg^te 
should read the Old Testament Scriptures 
without knowing to whom and to what 
they everywhere point, the New Testament 
clearly directs his understanding, and places 
him under an obligation, if he would be a 
sound Christian teacher, to acknowledge its 
authority and interpret accordingly. Doubt 
as to the validity of our Lord and of his 
apostles' method of expounding, involves 
necessarily a renunciation of Christianity " 
(Meyer). *' They who consult the teaching 
of Jesus and his apostles with respect to 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, need 
not grope in uncertainty, but should, never- 
theless, remember that the Lord probably 
directed the attention of the disciples, ou 
this occasion (he is referring to the walk to 
Emmaus), less to isolated Scriptures than 
to the whole tenor of the Old Testament in 
its typical and symbolical character " (Van 
Oosterzee). 

Ver. 45.— Then opened he their under- 
standing, that they might understand the 
Scriptures. Assuming (as is most probably 
the case) that vers. 44 and 45 refer to 
words spoken by Jesus on the first Easter 
evening to the eleven and to Cleopas and 
his friend, then the way in which he opened 
their understanding is described by St 
John (xx. 22) thus : ** He breathed on fhem^ 
and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost." Among the new powers bestowed 
on them by this Divine gift, St Luke 
especially dwells on the spiritual insight 
henceforth possessed by these men into the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, hitherto 
only partly understood. This power was 
doubtless one of the great instruments of 
tiieir success as preachers. 

In the next four verses (46—49) St Luke 
evidently briefly summarizes the Master's 
great sayings, some probably spoken in the 
course of the walk to Emmaus, some on that 
first Easter evening, some on other occasions 
during the forty days which elapsed between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. The 
introductory words, ** and said unto them *' 
(ver. 46), seem the commencement of this 
summary. 

Ver. 46.— Thus it is wriUen, and thus it 
behoved Cluist to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day. The majority of the 
older authorities omit the words, ^ and thus 
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it behoved." The verse sltould be read thus: 
"^ThuH it i« written that Christ should 
Kufirer,** etc These words probably were 
upoken on that first Easter evening. 
They were apparently repeated on several 
occasions daring the forty days. The Old 
Testament — they wonld see now with the 
new light cast upon it — showed the necessity 
of an atoning Redeemer, from the sta which 
it everywhere reveals, and of a dying Re- 
fleemer, from the death which it proclaims 
as the oonseqnt-nce. While the same Scrip- 
tares no less anthoritatively proclaim that 
through this snffering the Redeemer-Meesiah 
hhould attain to his glorification. 

Ver. 47. —And that repentanee and r»- 
mlMioa of lins sh;iild ba praaehad in hii 
Hame among all aationa. This is more de- 
finitely expressed in Matt, xxviii. 19 and 
Mark zvi. 15, where the universality of his 
message, here summarized, is found in the 
form of a definite command. Baginning at 
Jernsalem. St. Luke enlarges the thought 
contained in these words in hU Acts (i. 8). 
Ps. ex. 2, contains the prophecy that from 
Zion should first proceea the proclamation. 

Ver. 48. — Te are witneisaa of theae thinga. 
This personal witne$$ of the first preachers 
(•f Christianity was the secret of their great 
)iower over men*a heartd. What Dr. West- 
cott wrote of St. John was true of the rest 
of the eleven. ** We have 9etn, and do testify, 
ile (John) had no labonnd process to go 
through; lie saw. Ho had no constructive 
proof to develop; he bore witness. His 
«ource of knowledge was direct, and his 
mo<ie of bringing conviction was to affirm." 

Ver. 49. — An£ behold, I send the promise 
of my Father upon joo. Promised on the 
last Passover evening (John xiv. — xvi ; see 
♦■specially John xiv. 16—26; xv. 26. 27; 
xvi. 7, etc), and fulfilled partly on the first 
}<I»i8ter evening, when he breathed on them 
(John XX. 22^ and completely on the first 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 1, etc.). But tarry ye in 
the eity of Jerusalem, until ye be eiAned 
with power from on high. These words 
iipparently were spoken on the day of his 
aM.'em»ion (see Acts i. 4). 

Vers. 50—53. — The Ascension. In con- 
sidering the questions which suggest them- 
81 -Ives in oonneetion with the ascension of 
our blessed Lord, we are met on the 
threshold with the fact that only St. Luke, 
in his Gospel in this place, and in the Acts 
(i.X has given us a detailed account of the 
i-cene. But the fact is referred to plainly 
by St John (iiL 13; vi. 62; xx. 17) and 
by St. Paul (Eph. iv. 9, 10 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16). 
A vast nuutber of pa.<(sages besides, in the 
K]»ie»tles of SS. Paul, Petor, and James, and 



in ttie Revelation of St John, presuppose 
the Ascension, when they describe the 
heavenly glory of Jesus and of his aeesioo 
at the right hand of Crod. 

St John's triple mention of the AaoensioQ 
(see above) is exactly in aooordance with 
his constant practice in his Goapel; he 
avoids rewriting a formal narrative of things 
which, when he wrote, were well known in 
the Ch arches ; yet he alludes to theae things 
in clear and unmistakable language, and 
draw* from them his lessons and oondusioDik. 

Notably this is the case in the Fourtli 
Grospel with regard to the sacraments. **lt 
contains," says Dr. We^ttcott, ^no formal 
narrative of the institution of aaoraments, 
and yet it presents most fully the idea of 
sacraments." 

Neander writes with great fbroe on this 
apparent omission of the Ascension: "We 
make the same remark upon the ascension 
of CThrist as was before made upon hia 
miraculous conception. In regard to neither 
is prominence g^ven to the special and actual 
fact in the apostolic writings ; in regard to 
both, such a fact is presuppoeed in tbe 
general conviction of the apostles, and ia 
the connection of Christian consoiousness. 
Thus the end of Christ's appearance on eartli 
correeponds with its beginning. Christi* 
anity rests upon supernatural facta — standi 
or falls with them. By faith in them has 
the Divine life been generated from the be- 
ginning. Were this laith gone, there might 
indeed remain many of the eftct§ of what 
Christianity has been; but as for Chrii- 
lianity in the true sense, as for a Christian 
Church, there could be none." 

Ver. 50.— And he led them out ai flir u 
to Bethany; more accurately, and he Ud 
them out untU they were over agaimt BethoMf. 
The scene of the Ascension could scaroelj 
have been the central summit of the Mount 
of Olives (Je&eZ-el-Tur), according to ancient 
tradition ; but it is more likely that it took 
place on one of the remoter uplands which lie 
ubove the villa^^e. **0n the wild upUndi 
which immediately overhang the village, hs 
finally withdrew from the eyes of his disd^e^ 
in a seclusion which, perhapa, could nowhoe 
else be found so near the stir of a mightj 
city; Uie long ridge of Olivet sereeuing 
those hills, and thoae hills the viilsge 
beneath them, from all sound or sight of 
the city behind ; the view opening only on 
ttie wide waste of desert-rocks and ever- 
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de^icending valleys, into the depths of the 
distant Jordan and its mystenous lake" 
(Dean Stanley, *SiiiRi and Palestine,* 
ch. iii.> He lifted up his hands, and 
blened them. In Acts i. 4 we read how 
Jesos, having assembled (crvya\i(6fityos) the 
apostles, gave them some last commands 
before he left them. It is not expressly 
stated that only the eleven were present on 
thin occasion. When he had finished speak- 
ing, **h6 lifted Qp his hands, and blessed 
them." There is now no laying on of 
hands. "Jam non iniposait manus," com- 
ments Bengel. Those hands, as they were 
lifted np, were already separated from them, 
the space between the Bisen and those he 
was blessing grew greater every moment. 

Yer. 51. — And it oame to pass, while ha 
hlested them, he was parted from them, and 
carried np into heaven; more accurately 
rendered, while he blesned them, he parted 
from them^ and uxu carried up into heaven. 
The last clause, **was carried up into 
heaven," is absent from some, but not from 
the mapority of the older authorities. The 
Acts (l 9) describe the act of ascension 
thu4 : ** As they were looking, he was taken 
up ; and n cloud received him out of their 
sight.'* The eleven and those chosen to 
witness the last earthly scene of the Lord's 
ministry came together, in obedience prob- 
ably to some command of their Master, t) 
some meeting-place in Jerusalem, possibly 
the well-known upper room. Thence he 
led them forth from the sacred city, past 
the scene of the agony and tlie scene of the 
weeping, on to some quiet spot hard by 
loved Bethany, talking to them as they 
went ; and as he spoke, suddenly he lifted 
up his pierced hanus and blessed them; and 
in the very act of performing this deed of 
love, he rose, they btill gazing on him — rose, 
as it appears, by the exercise of his own will 
into the air, and, while they still gazed, a 
cloud came and veiled him from their eight. 
He 10CW parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven. Among the appearances of 
the Risen to his followers during the forty 
days (ten of these distinct app>earances ai^ 
relnted in the Gospels and Epistles), this 
last notably differs from all that preceded 
it. As at other times when he showed him- 
self to his friends during these forty days, 
so on the ** Ascension" day Jesus apparently 
came forth suddenly from the invisihle 
world ; but not, as on fonner occubions, did 
he suddenly vauish from sigiit, as if he 
might shortly return as he had done before. 
But on this fortieth day he withdrew in a 
different way ; as they gazed he rose up 
into the air, and so bit parted from them, 
thus solemnly suggesting to them that 
not only wns he " no more with them " (ver. 
44;, but that even those occasional and 



supernatural appearances vouchsafed to 
them since the Besurreotion were now at an 
end. Nur were they grieved at this AuhI 
parting ; fur we read — 

Ver. 52. ~ And they wonhipped him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy. This 
** great joy," on first thoughts, is singular 
till we read between the lines, and see how 
perfectly they now grasped the new mode of 
the Lord's connection with his own. Thev 
knew that henceforth, not for a little time 
as before the cross, uot fitfully as since tlio 
Resurrection, but that for ever, Uioagh their 
eves might not see him, would they teel his 
blessed presence near (see John xlv. 28 ; xvi. 
7). One question more connecteil with tiio 
Ascension presses for an answer. Much 
modem criticism regards this list scene 
simply as one of the ordinary disappearances 
of the forty days, and declines to admit any 
external, visible fact in which the Aaoensioii 
Was manifested. But St Luke's debcriptioti , 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts, is plainly 
too circamstantial to admit of any hypothesis 
which limits the Ascension to a purely 
spiritual elevation. At the end of his 
earthly ministry, the evening before the 
cross, Jesus asked back bis glory : ** Now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glury which I had with thee beforu 
the world was" (John xvii. 5). The Ascen- 
sion and consequent session at the right 
hand was the answer to the prayer of Christ. 
It was neccbsary for the training of the fiist 
teachers of Christianity tiiat the great fact 
should be represented in some outward an<l 
visible form. **The physical elevation," 
writes Dr. Westoott, **was a speaking 
parable, an eloquent symbol, but not tho 
truth to which it pointed, or the reality 
which it foreshadowed. The change which 
Christ revealed bv the Ascension was not a 
change of place, bat a change of state ; not 
local, but spirituuL Still, from the neces- 
sities of our human condition, the spiritual 
change was represented sacramentally, to to 
speak, in an outward form. . . . lie paased 
beyond the sphere of man*s sensible exist- 
ence to the open presence of God" ('The 
Revelation of the Risen Lord '). 1 he pcuion 
at the right hand of G(td (Mark xvL VJ) 
caimot designate any particular place. The 
ascension, then, of Jesus is not the exchange 
of one locality, eartht merely for another we 
term heaven. It is a change of state; it is 
a passing from all confinement within the 
limits of space to omnipreeenee, 

Yer. 53.— And were oontinnallj in the 
temple, praising and blessing Ood. Arnas. 
These last words of the Gospel just alluded 
to the lil& of the first teachers, which is 
dwelt upon with considerable detail in the 
Acts. lu the early days which succeeded 
the Ascension, the temple a::d iti courts 
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were the principal resort of the teachers of 
the new ** way. We know that in an ex- 
traordinarily short time the numhers of 
adherents to the crucified and risen Jesus, 
in Jerusnlem only, were counted by thou- 
iiands. The temple and its vast oourts,.from 
its storied past, from its having been the 
Hcene of much of the Master's last teaching, 
was the natural centre for these leaders of 
the new **way.'* When Luke wrote the 
words, *♦ were continually in the temple," it 
is Almost certain that he proposed continu- 
iDg his great narrative in the book we 
know as the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which, guided by the Divine Spirit, he re- 
lutes to us how the Lord Jesus continued to 
work on earth — ^in and by his Church— from 
his glory-throne in heaven. The early 
chapters of the Acts take up the thread of 
the gospel story, and describe the life and 
work of the friends of Jesus in the g^eat Je- 
rusalem temple, the daneers they had to 
encounter, and the splendid success which 
rowMtled their brave, faithful toiL These 
same Acts, in the first lines of their 
thrilling story, take up again the Ascension 
soene, which is describel with fresh and 
vivid details From these dettiils we learn 



how, when the disciples' eyes were fixed 
on that cloud which veiled their ascending 
Master, they became aware of two stranger- 
forms with them, clad in white and glisten- 
ing garments. They knew these belonged to 
no earthly company. They were two among 
the thousands of thousands of angels, pos- 
sibly the angels of the Resurrection, who sat 
in tiie empty garden-tomb. These angds 
tell the awe-struck ^ends of the asoended 
Jesud that their adored Master will one day 
(Acts i. 2) come back to earth in like manner 
as they had seen him go to heaven. ** 
earth, thou grain of sand on the shore of 
the great ocean of the universe of God, 
thou Bethlehem among the princes of the 
regions of heaven, then art and ihou. ever 
wUt be, among ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand suns and worliis, the loved one, the 
elect of the Lord ; thee will he visit again ; 
thou shalt provide him a throne, even as 
thou gavest him a manger ; thon shalt re- 
joice in the splendour of his glory, even as 
thou drankest his blood and nis tears, and 
moumedst at his death. On thee he hath 
a great work yet to accomplish" (Hafeli, 
quoted by Stier). 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1 — 12. — The Resurrection-moming, Who are the witnesses to the Resurrec- 
tion ? What is the evidence on which it was believed by the first disciples ?— on which 
it is received by all Christians still ? 

I. The witnesses abb the holt women and the apostles. It is (ver. 1) the 
very early mornins : ** while it was yet dark," says St. John ; ** as the day began to 
dawn/' says St. Matthew; '*at the rising of the sun," says St. Mark, Then the 
women hasten towards the sepulchre. How many formed the company, or, as seems 
to be implied, the two companies, of women we know not. The names of five are pven, 
and the rest are grouped under the phrases, the " others that were with them," and 
** the others from Galilee." They quickly pass through the silent streets. Jerusalem 
is still asleep ; neither memory of what had happened, nor fear of what might happen, 
has disturbed its repose. They have only one care (ver. 1) — the complete embalmiog 
of the body which had been hastily laid in the rock-hewn sepulchre of Joseph, lliere 
is no idea beyond this ; there is no hope even against hope that, on this the thiid day, 
he would rise again. With the eagerness characteristic of woman's nature, they pro- 
ceed, the question never suggesting itself until they near the tomb, ** Who shall roll 
away the stone from the mouth of the cave ? " It would seem that they did not know of 
the guard which had been commanded to watch or of the sealing of the stone, for that had 
been done on the sabbath morning ; but some of them had observed the setting of the 
stone — a block three or four feet in height, and two or three in breadth, requiring sevcnl 
men to move it. " How shall it be moved ? how shall we find an entrance P " is tiie 

Question before them as they press towards the holy place. Now, what are the facts? 
n the dawn, half-clear and half-dark, as the east begins to lighten, Mary of Magdals, 
the foremost of the company, sees the cave standing wide open — the stone having 
been rolled aside. Horror-struck, she turns to her companions, and, yielding to th^ 
moment's impulse, she speeds back to the city to communicate her fears to Peter and 
John (John xx. 1, 2). In the mean time, her companions venture forward, l^idly 
they enter the tomb, or the vestibule of the tomb, to search for the body. Lo^ there 
(Matt, xxviii. 2, 3), on the stone which had been pushed into a comer, sits .ot>e 
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*' whose counteDanoe is like lightniog, and Lis raiment white as snow,*' and prostrate 
on the ground are the Boman sentries. The women start, but the assuring word, '* Fear 
not ye," is spoken, and the invitation ^Matt. xxviii. 6) is given to " come and see the 
place where the Lord lay.** Yes, guardians, aod only guardians, are these— one where 
tlie head, another where the feet, of Jesus had been — token of the complete, protecting 
care of bis Father. And these guardians ask (vers. 5—7), '* Why do you seek the living 
among the dead ? *' and repeat the testimony, '* He is not here : he is risen,** bidding them 
remember bis own words, and bear the news of the Resurrection to the sorrowing com- 
pany. It is with fear and great joy that they depart, running to bring the disciples word. 
They encounter scepticism. Their hot, eager sentences (ver. 11) seem to the apostles 
''as idle tales, and they believe them not." Peter and John, however, have already 
obeyed the importunate pleading of Mary. And there, to be sure, as they reach thic^ 
sepulchre, is the open door. John, who is first, looks in without entering; Peter, caaixi^ 
up, enters at once. " Jolin," observes Matthew Henry, •* could outrun Peter, but Peter 
could out-dare John.** Undoubtedly the tomb is empty. Examining it, they discover 
(ver. 12) the linen clothes laid by themselves ; and the napkin which had surrounded 
the head laid by itself. There had been no haste. Not thus would any have acted 
who had borne away the sacred form. Peter, after minute examination of the sur- 
roundings, *' departed, wondering in himself at that which was come to pass." John, 
with the quick intuition of love, not only wondered, but believed — felt sure that these 
grave-clot lies were the sign of a victory. Such is the account of that ever-memor- 
able morning. The arrangement of its events may not be absolutely accurate ; in 
the ignorance of all that occurred, it is impossible to supply every link in the chain of 
narrative. The evangelists are so filled with the one reality, *' He is risen," that 
they are not careful as to the minutiie of the circumstances. On the Resurrection, as 
personal, as real, the structure of Christian life and doctine is reared. By the efiVct 
of the Resurrection the apostles were transformed. The foolish and slow-hearted 
fishermen of the past became the princes of a new and heavenly kingdom. '* With 
great power they gave witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace 
was upon them all." 

II. But WITHOUT FURTHER DWELLTNO ON THK EVIDKNCES OF THE ReBURRECTIOX 
AS AN HISTORICAL FACT, CONSIDER IT AS A MIGHTY SPIRITUAL FORCE. Consider what 

the apostle calls *' the power of the Resurrection.'* What is the central truth of the 
forty days between the Resurrection and Ascension ? Study the brief account of these 
forty days, and you see at once a change in the manner and conditions of the revela- 
tion of Christ. He shows himself only to chosen witnesses. St. Mark says that he 
appeared to the disciples '* in another form." The eyes of the disciples are declared to 
be so held (ver. 16) that they do not know him. It is the same Jesus, but much is 
altered. '*He came and ho went as he pleased; material substances such as the 
fastened doors were no impediment to his coming ; when he was present his disciples 
did not, as a matter of course, know him." These forty days were what the sunrise 
is to the day; they were the beginning of the relation in which he standi to hii 
Church now. All his self-revelations are pictures of the way and truth of his preseuce 
as we are called to realize it. Men had seen him without knowing him ; now they 
know him without seeing him. We behold him, as Newman has finely said, ** passing 
from his hiding-place of sight without knowledge to that of knowledge without sight." 
As a transition-time, giving us intimations of the glory in which he is abiding and 
of the grace iu which he is dealing with us, regard the period that was ushered in by 
the early morning of the first day of the week. It was a gieat day. Four appearances 
are noted. The first (John xs.), to Mary of Ma<rdala, followed or preceded, perhaps, 
by an appearance to the other women (Matt, xxiii.) ; the second (vers. 13—35), to the 
two brethren journeying to Emmaus ; the third, to Mmon Peter (ver. 35) ; and the fourth 
(John XX. 19 — 23), to the disciples assembled at ni^ht when the doors were sliut for 
fear of the Jews. Each of these appearances is significant St. Luke relates the 
second. One remark only as to Mary of Mngdala. Renan has asserted that the glory 
of the Resurrection belongs to her; that, '* after Jesus, it is Mary who has done the most 
to the founding of Christianity." There can be nothing more contrary to the explicit 
statements of the evangelists than much that is contained in the brilliant French- 
man's statement But the message of Mary is indeed the basis of the faith of the 
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Church, the basis of the faith of humanity. " If Christ is not risen, our hope is vain ; 
we are yet in our sins." And the commandment which sent her to the disciples is 
the inspiration of all Christian hearts. *' Gt>, tell my brethren." TeU the message 
of the risen Lord in the light with which the countenance is irradiated ; tell it in the 
glad obedience by which the life is sanctified ; tell it through all that you do and are ; 
tell — let your teaching cease only with your breathing — that Christ has risen, that the 
imprisoning stone has been rolled away, and the kins;dom of heaven is open to all 
believers, its gates being closed neither by day nor by nighty for there is no night 
there. 

Vers. 13 — 35. — Emmaus. (For a beautiful paraphrase of this Scripture, see the 
})assage in Cowper*s poem * Conversation,* beginning, *' It happened on a solemn even- 
tide«** The incident is presented by him as an illustration of converse ''such as it 
behoves man to maintain, and such as God approves." And it is impossible to resist 
the appropriateness of the lesson which is enforced.) The time of the memorable 
appearance is the afternoon, probably between four and dz ; and its prominent persons 
are two disciples, not apostles, whom it is impossible to identify. The one is called 
Klopas or Cleophas, supposed by many to be Alphseus, the brother of Joseph of 
Nazareth, and father of James ; but the name being a contraction of Cleopatrus, the 
supposition is scarcely admissible. The other is not mentioned by name, and many 
conjectures concerning him have been framed. A worthy German pastor oilce said, 
**The learned cannot come to any agreement who the other was, and I will give you 
this good counsel — let each of you take his place." Look at these two men as they jour- 
ney. ** The sun of the Besurrection was enveloped in thick clouds of despondency and 
sorrow, scarcely penetrated by a ray of light." It would seem that they had left the 
gathering of discipl/es before Mary had brought her tale. What they dwell on is, 
"True, the body was not in the tomb; but then he was not seen;" and one risen 
from the dead was a thought which they could scarcely credit. They are not sure 
even that the women really saw angels ; it was, perhaps, only a vision of angels, and, 
having the notions of their time as to ghosts and apparitions, they incline to the belief 
that there was no reality in the presence of whom the Miiries and Salome and others 
had spoken. No ; he is dead, and the third day has come and gone, and he has not 
been seen. Let this state Of mind be noted. There was no predisposition in Christ^s 
followers to accept the Resurrection. Far from this, the evidence made way against 
doubtin^rs, against scepticisms, we might say, of the most obstinate nature. These 
foolish and slow-hearted men were almost the last people likely to credit the tale. 
How was it that this temfjerament, incredulous, despondent, so quickly gave way to one 
lull of worship and great joy ? How was it that such men gave up all, travelled hither 
and thither with the one message ever on their lips, many of them suffering death 
because they would maintain that the Christ who was crucified did rise, had been seen 
by them, and is alive for evermore? I can find only one answer to the question— They 
witnessed to truth. '* The Lord is risen indeed." But regard the incident in the light 
of the thought that the forty days in which Christ showed himself alive after his 
I'assiun were intended as a time of preparation for that new form of his presence which 
began when the day of Pentecost was fully come. Studying the forty-days' period, we 
can find many hints and suo^gestions as to the manner of Christ's intercourse with us, 
of his coming to us in the Comforter whom he promised until the end of the age. The 
special teaching of this journey to Emmaus, and all that befell the two, may be gathereil 
under three points: (1) Christ with «», hut unrevealed; (2) Christ teaching, M 
personally unrecognized ; (3) Christ revealed and recognized. 

I. Christ with ds, but unrevealed. A Stranger asks the cause of the dejection of 
the two travellers, and, by his sympathy and courtesy, draws out their confidence. Two 
reasons for not discerning him are given. The one is (Mark xvi. 12), that " he appeared 
in another form " than that with which they were familiar. Not the form of the Shepherd 
going before them, but that of the Companion in walking and working clothes travelling 
by their side. But there is the other reason (ver. 16) — ^" Their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him." They were not at that time in spiritual light; their 
vision was narrowed by their great sorrow. Are not these still the reasons why so 
often we do not see the Christ who is with us as we travel along the thoroughfares of 
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life? He is not in the form in which we expect him. Sometimes he hides himself, 
that he may get the more fully into our hearts. He is with us, wanting the halo, want- 
ing all that would at once declare him, that he may be more intimately our Friend, 
'* familiar* patient, condescending, free." And we miss or mistake him, because we can- 
not see beneath the form, because our minds aie self-occupied, or, when intent on higher 
things, are wanting in the elevation, in the pure sweet light, of the spiritual mind. Only 
when the spiritual eyes are opened do we know who has been and is with us. But he is 
with us as we toil on our toikome way, bearing the heat and burden of the afternoon. 
It is he who is touching the springs of our thought and action. It is he who is speak- 
ing to ns. Fear not, thou weary and heart-sore disciple ; when thy comforts seem to 
be gone, he, the Comforter, is close to thee. Thy tears are falling ; he is nigh with his 
*' Why weepest thou ? *' Thou art seeking thy God, but thy soul is unresting, because 
it cannot find the Rock ; he is nigh with his ** Whom seekest thou ? " Thou hast left 
the city's din behind thee, and art alone with thyself; he is nigh, assuring thee that the 
fairest vineyards are those which are received from the valley of troubliog. Thou ait 
in communion with some kindred spirit, exchanging the fears and joys of the mind 
that turns to heaven ; he is nigh, rejoicing to add himself to the two or three. The 
story of Emmaus is indeed a figure of the life-pilgrimage. Bear from it the pledge 
that whosoever is true to the light, is, though halting and uncertain may be his steps, 
the neighbour to Jesus Christ— Jesus himself near and in fellowship with all com- 
muning and reasoning. 

II. And how? Teaching, although pebbonallt unrecognized. What Christ 
was in his dealing with the two, he has been in his dealing with his Church. During 
the past centuries he has been ** teaching and expounding the things concerning him- 
aelL Did he not promise that the Holy Ghost would be the Guide into all truth, 
through the glorifying of him, the receiving of his and showing it to his own ? What 
is the witness for the fulfilment of this office? It is the history of the past eighteen 
centuries. The text from which the Holy Ghost has been preaching is that which 
Jesus sounded (ver. 26) ; and the way of the sermon is the very way of Christ (ver. 27). 
Moses and the prophets, apprehended in New Testament light, have, for these centuries, 
been read, opened up, as the treasury of the things of Christ. Thought and culture, 
devotion and obedience, stand to-day wliere they stood yesterday — before the mighty 
** Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ? " Is there 
not progressiveness in the teaching of the Holy Ghost? There is developmeut in 
Christianity. It has its permanent, but it has its progressive, element also. It is only 
by little and little that the higher truth of the kingdom enters the hearts of men. Precept 
must be on precept, line on line, until the dispensation of the opening, when the 
Church, gathered fully into the house of the Lord, will receive from the pierced hand 
the bread of the eternal life. So in personal history and experience. There is One 
teaching us, even when we do not recognize who he is. Life is the school in which the 
Holy Ghost is the Instructor. Christ and Christ's love, and the meaning of our 
existence as interpreted in Christ's cross, is the lesson in which we are taught. We pass 
from standard up to standard, the book which regulates all the teaching being the 
Scriptures. Many are the forms which the Holy Ghost, the Teacher, assumes ; many 
are the agencies through which he draws near. But if, with receptive minds, we are 
yielded to him, he is taking us step by step along the path of the manifold education 
meant for the disciple of Jesus ; expounding as we are able to bear, stooping to our 
immaturities and weaknesses; a presence in us rather than external to us, stimulating 
thought and desire, enkindling into fuller fiame the smoking flax ; so that by-and-by 
we are able to say, "Did not our heart bum within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?" (ver. 32). 

IIL Behold Christ revealed and becx)gnized. The village is reached. Must the 
delightful companionship end ? Courteously saluting them, the Stranger apparently is 
going on. Nay, the sun is about to set ; they entreat him not to leave them (ver. 29). 
He would have gone on if there had been no prayer. The personal desire is essential to 
the tarrying. But that desire never pleads in vain. How many never plead for the 
tarrying — ^indeed, do not want it I For the drawing near and journeying with us, no 
desire from us is needed. Christ does that of his own will. But the tarrying is 
another matter. He cannot force an entmnce; he will be forced. "They constraiued 
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him.** He receives sinnere for Balvation ; their receptxm of him tii salvation (Rev. 
iiL 20). At meat with them he is revealed. What it was that disclosed him we 
cannot exactly say. The whole manner is solemn and strikiDg. At once he takes the 
head of the tahle. The Master's place is conceded to him. And that always preparer 
for revelation. When the heart is tmly yielded to Christ, the moment of the showing 
of himself is near. He takes the hread ; he blesses ; he breaks, and gives it to the two. 
And their eyes are opened, and they know him. There is the voice, the blessing, and 
I think, the sight of the pierced hands — the sight that I expect to have in glory. The 
meal may not have been a full sacrament. Bat Christ's presence and blessing made, 
the meal sacramental ; for that presence and that blessing elevate whatever is ordinarv. 
And the action before us is a consecration of ordinance as well as Word as the means 
of revelation. The Word prepares for the ordinance; in the ordinance Christ is 
revealed. Is not this a forecast of the future? Is it not Christ's will to make himself 
known to those who sit at meat with him — they having first constrained him and 
being thus spiritually snsceptible — in the breaking of bread? Observe the signs of 
the revelation. A new sight (ver. 31); a new energy (ver. 33); a new sympathy 
(vers. 33, 84) ; a new eloquence (ver. 35). Joy, joy to the disciples who have seen the 
Ix)rd. But he has vanished oat of their sight. He must not hinder, by his bodily 
presence, the lifting of the consciousness into the region of the spiritual presence. 
That on which afterwards they dwell is, not the glimpse they have had of face and 
hand, but the power of his Spirit, the life-giving force of his Word (ver. 32). The 
clouds were dispelled by the rising of the Day-star in the heart. That is the sign 
of Christ with us here. By that we know that it is he who has been talking with as. 
One day, bat not in this present time, we shall see him as he is ; he will bless and break 
and give to us himself, the Br^id of life. And then he will not vanish out of our sight. 

** Ob, then shall the veil be removed. 

And round me thy brightneds be poured ; 
I shall meet him whom absent I loved, 
I shall see whom unseen I adored.' 

Vers. 36 — 43.— Christ and hU Church, I. The Chuboh. It is found in miniature 
in the upper room — *' The eleven, and them that were with them." 1. Its teforatm. 
It is isolated from the outer world. A new bond, a new manner, of union is already 
realized. It is not of the world, as Christ himself was not. There is a door shut 
between the little flock and the Jews. A supreme attraction to him whom th^ world 
sees not, an affiance of soul of which the world knows not» unites the company, and, 
in thus uniting, separates it. It has a secret with which the world does not inter- 
meddle. 2. lU unity, (1) That stands in Christ, " Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you" (John xv. 16). The Church is not a mere voluntary associatioD; 
it is a spiritual organism rooted and grounded in the Man Christ Jesus — in what he is 
and has done, in his Divine-haman Person, and the offices which he executes as 
Redeemer. (2) It is realized throuph continuance in the apostles' doctrine and fellow- 
ship. '* The eleven, and those with them." Christ had looked through the ages down to 
the end of the time, and thus had spoken : '* I pray for those who shall believe on me 
through the word of the men whom thou didst give me." Here the eleven form the 
centre of the company. There is a definite woid on which the Church is built It 
has not a mere collection of '* memoranda ; " it is not an institution of *' hazy outlines.* 
It has a distinct testimony — that of the apostles and prophets. And there is a sodsl 
life, a fellowship, by which it "makes increase to self-edifying in love" — the fellowship 
which continues that which is witnessed to in the assembly of the eleren and those 
with them. Remember, it {^fellowship, all holding themselves to be fellows in Christ, 
exchanging; their experiences, imparting the gift which each has received, that it may 
tend to quicken the faith and love of all *' As they thiu spake, Jesus himself stood in 
the mid8t"(ver. 36). 

II. Chbist, He had promised, " I will not leave you comfortless : I will come to 
toil" Behold the fulfilment and the way of the fulfilment of this promise. Behold 
him present in his Church. 1. The sovereignty of the presence. On a sudden he stands 
in the midst. They are not expecting him. He comes through barred doors. It is the 
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day of his power. Christ prescribes means ; he ordains channels of grace ; and, where 
there is the obedience of faith in the use of the means, there is blessing. '* Where two 
or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst of them." But in all that 
speaks of spiritual life, there is the witness for a spiritual sovereignty, for reserves of 
power in the hands of the Lord himself. The new birth is a secret and a surprise 
(John iii. 7, 8). 2. It is the personal Jesus who is present to hless — ** Jestis himself,** 
(Yer. 36.) Above and beyond the mere teaching and fellowship, there is the Lord, 
Christianity is Christ. The full blessing, that which wholly fills the soul, is himself 
in felt relation with each self. " Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made to 
us Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, Redemption*' (I Cor. i. 80). 3. The annoi^nce- 
ment of the presence is peace. (Ver. 36.) One of the last words before he suffered v/as 
"peace." It was the legacy of the dying Saviour. The salutation of the risen Saviour 
is, '* Peace to youl" — the customary salutation transformed and glorified. His immanence 
in the Church is evidenced by the breathing of peace over human souls. '* Peace with 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ ; " *' The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.*' 4. The complete benediction of the presence, (I) Fears and doubts are 
scattered. The disciples are terrified and affrighted (ver. 37). They are afraid at his 
tokens. Scepticisms reassert themselves. A Church, a Christian, wanting in spiritual 
enthusiasm, with a low spiritual temperature, is subject to the fogs of doubt. Its 
action is crippled by a subtle scepticism. When he is realized as truly in the midst, 
the fogs are dispelled. There is a counteracting why (ver. 38). In the psalms 
(Ps. xhi.) the soul, dark and doubtful, asks, "Why hast thou forgotten me?" Its 
questioning is dispelled through another why: "Why art thou cast down, my 
soul?" I'he blessed Jesus-question to poor confused humanity is, " Why art thou 
troubled? and why do thoughts arise in thy heart?" As the Sun of Righteousness 
shines into the soul, the melancholy, perplexing thoughts scatter, the clouds whoso 
banks lie so low on the heart's horizon flee away. (2) The evidence of the sacrifice 
establishes thefaWi, (Vers. 39, 40.) He shows the pierced hands and feet — the wounds 
whence comes the healing, the death whence has come the life. And, even in tho 
glory into which he has entered, the print of the nails is seen. The gaze of the 
redeemed who share that glory is ever towards the Lamb that was slain. " Worthy is 
the Lambl" (3) The/uW revelation is the Divine humanity, (Vers. 41 — 43.) While 
they believe, and yet can scarcely believe, for the joy seems too great and too won- 
derful, he eats the fish and honeycomb before them. It is no ghost who is in that 
room; it is very man of very man. And this is the abiding consciousness and 
strength of the Church. It presents the true humanity. It has the true humani- 
tarianism. The Christ is he " who liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore." 
And in him humanity is fulfilled, represented, and redeemed. This is the truth of the 
social life of the Church. The Church is not a mere institute for instruction and 
worship; it is a social state built up in the ever-abiding humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Thus, in the upper room at Jerusalem, on the first Easter night, there is an apocalypse 
of the great my6tery, Christ and the Church. 

Vers. 44 — 49. — The instruction of the apostles, 'llie words contained in these 
verses are a summary of the instruction given by the risen Lord during the forty days 
in which he showed himself alive after his Passion. They are not to be regarded as 
the outline of only one discourse, following the appearance to the eleven recorded in 
the previous verses ; they are rather the heads of the teaching which was imparted in 
the great period between the Resurreclion and the Ascension. " We must suppose the 
evangelist to be hurrying to a close in this portion of his history, and to be giving us 
a brief sketch of the words and actions of our Lord which are summed up in the 
expression in the first chapter of the Book of Acts, " Jesus had given commandment 
unto the apostles." Note the points in this instruction. 

I. The bwoBD which his Church is to wield. (Vers. 44, 46.) As St. Paul after- 
wards said, " 1 he sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God." The Lord gives the 
treasury from which the Church is to draw — the Law, the prophets, the psalms, the 
Scriptures ; but these writings, with the key to their inner meaning, to their saving 
force— ^ all things in them concerning me." The great word spelt through all the 
books — each book, as De Qnincey put it, forming as it were a letter of the word — is 
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** Christ.*' And not only so; these Scriptures are to be expounded and en^rced in the 
light and through the skill of the opened understanding. This is the secret of the 
effect; it is this that makes them the sword. Only when they are thus the weapon 
of the Spirit, illuminating the mind of the teacher, as well as acting on the conscience 
of the hearer, are they quick and powerful. The opening of the understanding u 
spoken of as a definite action at a definite time. ** Then opened he their understand- 
ing." What a new light is then shed on the sacred pa2:e 1 What a blessed ** Eureka 1 ** 
is then realized 1 The foolish and slow in heart go forth with the sword of the Spirit, 
^ conquering and to conquer.*' 

II. The MK8SAOE WHICH THE CuuECR 18 TO DELiVEE. (Ver. 46.) The message is : 
the Christ whom God has sent, and the world needs — ^the hisioriecU Christ, incarnate, 
suffering, crucified, risen ; and this Christ presented as the fulfilment of all Scripture, 
the consummation of Divine thought and purpose, ^ the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,'* the Prophet, Priest, and King, by whom man is redeemed, in whom 
the nature and want, the hope and desire, of all nations are interpreted. The Church 
is called to teach that " thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from tlie dead the 
third day." Wide is the environment of truth, and the Church muttt sweep thi« 
environment in its vision ; but this is the centre of all the circle. 

III. Thb conditions of fellowship in the kingdom of God which it is to 
DECLABE. (Ver. 47.) The beginning of the gospel preached by Christ was the word 
"repent ** (Matt. iv. 17). Now he solemnly and emphatically urges that repentance is to 
be tlie great fact in New Testament preaching. The end to be ever before the Church 
is *' to open the eyes, and turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan to God." And with this repentance is to be associated the blessing of the 
kingdom, '* remission of sins ; '* i.e, the sending t^f the guilt and power of sin away from 
between the soul and God, and thus making the inner vLdon clear, inspiring with the 
consciousness of the spirit of adoption and the spirit of brotherhood, confirming in the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes free. In the name of Christ, all jiations are to be 
summoned to repent, and receive this remission ; the voice lifted up with strength, 
** There is none other Name i;iven under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved.** 

IV. The witness which the Church is to bealizb. (\er. 48.) 1. Its range. 
** Among all nations." The universality and catholicity of tne Christian word, of the 
Christian Church, are asserted, with regal authority, at the conference on the mountaiu 
in Galilee (Matt, xxviii. 18 — 20). 2. Its course. " Beginning at Jerusalem." There, 
where the Lord of glory was crucified, the first call to repentance is to be sounded, tne 
first offer of the Christ for the remission of sins is to be made. So it was (Acts ii.). 
But, from Jerusalem, the course of the witness is ever outward — ** to Judasa, Samaria, 
the uttermost parts of the earth.** We are first lo find our own ; but the love which 
begins, is never to stop, at home. 8. Its power. (Ver. 49.) Not in the witnessing man 
or woman ; not in the things witnessed to ; not in word, ordinance, ministry ; no, tbe 
power is from on high. Christ reasserts what he taught in the last discom'se before he 
Kuffered. The great consolation then was the promise of the Father — that in which hi« 
Fatherly love and will are expressed, his great promise to his Son— the Holy Gbo^t. 
It is the Holy Ghost who testines of him. He is not the accompaniment of the Church; 
the Church is his accompaniment. " He shall testify of me : and ye aho shall bear 
witness " (John xv. 26, 27). Now, in the forty days' instruction, he repeats this wonl. 
He reminds us that the power of witnessing! is a descent from on high, the anointing of 
the man by the Holy Spirit. Two things are t^aid — the one, the declaration that the 
promise is imminent, *'I am sending it;*' and the other, the injunction to wait in the 
city, to attempt nothing, until the promise is made good, and they are endued with 
the power. Let the Church, let every Christian, remember the injunction; let eternal 
thanksgiving arise because the promise of the Father has been sent, and the Soly 
Spirit now dwells with the Church. 

Vers. 50 — 53. — The farewell and the Ascension. Once more the old rektion is 
resumed. The Shepherd of Israel goes before his little fiock. They see him, as in the 
former time, at their head. The well-known route is taken» the well-known place is 
reached. And the crowning memory of Bethany is imprinted on their hearts. It is 
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the scene of the last adieu, of the Ascensiun (ver. 50). In the earlier history of Israel 
(2 Kings ii.) there was a day when the sons of the prophets, referring to Elijah, said 
to Elisha, " Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head 
to-day? " And his answer was, " Yea, I know it ; hold ye your peace." There were no 
sons of prophets thus speakiug to the eleven. But whispers, no douht, in their hearts 
raised shadows of some coming event. Something like the old amazement and fear 
(Mark x. 32) would he felt &s, in silence, they followed their Leader. He is to be 
taken from their head ; but better far than the mantle thrown on Elisha from the 
vanishing prophet is to be their portion. Observe Christ as he is revealed ix\ the 
concluding verses of the Gospel ; observe those whom he is to leave behind. 

L Obsebve Cubist as hb is here revealed. See: X. The action of the Lord 
towards them. '* He lifted up his hands'* (ver. 50). Before he suffered he had lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and the voice of intercession had been raised for them ('John xvii.). 
As the high-priestly prayer dosed, the voice had passeti from the tones of earnest hut 
humble pleading iuto those of the Sovereign expressing his will : '* I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where 1 am.** Now the Priest, about to ascend 
to his throne, extends tho^e hands in which is the print of the nails. It is the first 
time in which we are introduced to this attitude in the Gospels. The uplifted hands 
are the sign of the accepted sacrifice ever potent to cleanse. They are the sign of the 
righteousness ever ample to clothe. They are the sign of the protection ever sufficient 
to overshadow his Church. The uplifted hands constituted the last recollection of the 
Christ whom the disciples had seen ; they mark the abiding truth of the Christ whom 
the eye sees not And, as the hands are lifted, the lips are opened to bless. What 
were the words of the blessing? Perhaps the benediction (Numb. iv. 24) which the 
sons of Aaron were commanded to pronounce was included in it. But who can measure 
all that it comprehended — all the wealth of grace and truth with which it was charged ? 
I^t us say rather, with which it is charged for the Church until the end of the age. 
**Lo, I am with you alway, blessing and keeping, my face shining on you, my will 
gracious to you, the light of my countenance lifted on you, my peace possessing you.*' 
'2. The ascending Lord, *' While blessing " (ver. 51). While the accents of bb tender- 
ness are flowing over the soul, lo I he nooves from the soil on which he and his have been 
htanding. Upward, ever upward, he is borne ; they gaze in wonder as the form in which 
they have beheld him is sublimated and passes whither their adoring vision can no longer 
follow. The apostle who was " born out of due lime *' completes, as far as thought of 
mortal can, the account of the evangelist (Eph. i. 20^23), when he describes the 
ascent *' far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
ii«me that is named, not only in this world, but in that which is to come;*' all things 
put under the feet of the glorified Mau, ** Head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in alV He is "parted from them ;" but 
only to be more nearly and entirely with them ; only to bear with him the humanity 
through which Highest God is in touch with the whole life of man ; only that, in the 
unchangeable Priesthood, he may ever live to make intercession ; only to make good the 
word as to the promise of the Father. When ten more days have passed, the sates 
which had opened that the King of glory might enter, shall open again, and the 
Paraclete, Christ's other self, shall descend from the heaven into which he has gone, 
to fill the little company with his presence. And in that day they shall know that he 
is in the Father, and they in him, and he in them. 

IL Obskbvb the disciplks. 1. The new worship. They had Allowed him, and 
had called him Master. His appearances during the forty days had prepared them 
for something higher still. Now, in deepest reverence, they kneel before the Lord« 
Thomas learns the whole reality of his answer, ** My Lord and my God." Mary learns 
that which is higher and holier than the touch with which, on the resurrection-morning, 
she bad sought to detain him. John learns the word wtiich afterwards he wrote, *' This 
is the true God, and ihe Eternal Liie." Peter learns that which moves him to interpret 
the consciousness of faith, " Whom having not seen ye love.** Then first sounds the 
music which burst forth, in later years, in the sublimest hymn of the Church : '* We 
praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. . . • Thou art the King of 
^lory, Christ." And this worship is the true life of the Church. It is the outcome 
ui tiie laith in the Kcsurrcction. ** Christ died, yea rather, is ri^en agaiu, and is even 
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nt the right hand of God, making intercession for us." Wanting this, there may be such 
an apostrophe as that with which Renan concludes his ' Life of Jesus ; ' but worship full 
and adoring there cannot be. It is this worship which is the spring of all energy, the 
pledge of all victory, the bond of union between heaven and earth. " Salvation to our 
God who sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.** 2. The new 
joy, " They returned to Jerusalem " (ver. 25). But what a difference 1 They had left 
it dispirited, weighed down by many thoughts. Now •*thoy come again rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them.*' ** Part^ from them 1 " Might they not feel as 
sheep without a Shepherd ? Nay ; for they know that their Shepherd is with them. 
Their hope had been sealed and confirmed, and they are flushed with ** a great joy.** 
Should not this joy thrill the Church ? Enthusiasm is essential to its vitality. To 
be strong, it must be sanguine, triumphant. Times of worshipful faith are always 
times of great joy. ** We triumph in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
we received the reconciliation." 3. The new life. *• They were continually in the 
temple ** (ver. 53). But the temple had a new meaning to them. Rite and offering, 
house of prayer and songs of praise, were all clothed with a new character. It was 
their Father's house, and he had given a new song to their lips. Continually are they 
''praising and blessing God." This is the life; for they are sitting in the heavenly 
places, and partaking of the heavenly things. " Day by day we magnify thee." 
Beautiful as the first days of summer is this picture of the waiting Churcti. Would 
that the impression of this life of praise and blessine were more evident in the Church, 
witnessing, working, and still waiting. May the Church be " found unto praise, aod 
honour, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ " 1 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 12. — Side-lights from the Resurrection. The simple, unpretending story of 
the Resurrection, as here narrated, brings into view other truths than that great and 
supreme fact of the rising of our Lord. We have our attention called to— 

I. Thb constancy and the eagerness of teub affection. (Ver. 1.) No thought 
had these women of deserting him whom they loved but whom the world hated apd 
had now slain. On the contrary, the enmity of those that maligned and murdered him 
made their affection to cleave all the more fiirmly to him. It attended him right up to 
the very last ; it followed him to the grave ; it came to bestow those final ministries 
which only devoted affection would have cared to render. And it showed itself as 
eager as it was constant. ** Very early in the morning they came unto the sepulchre." 
True love to our Lord will stand these tests. It will survive the enmities and opposi- 

.tions of an indifferent or a hostile society; it will be unaffected by these except, 
indeed, to be strengthened and deepened by them ; moreover, it will show its loyalty 
and its fervour by the eagerness of its service, not waiting for the last hour of necessity, 
but availing itself of the first hour of opportunity. 

II. The disappearance of difficulties as wb go on oub way of faithful 
SERVICE. We know from Mark (xvi. 3) that these women were full of apprehension 
lest they should be unable to get the stone rolled away from the door. But they went 
on their way to do their sacred office ; and when they reached the spot they found 
their difficulty vanished (ver. 2). I'his is the common experience of the seeker after 
God in Christ, of the man desirous of discharging his duty in the fear of God^ of the 
Christian worker. " Who will roll away that intervening stone?" we ask timidly and 
apprehensively. " How shall we get over that insurmountable barrier? How will our 
weakness prevail against such solid obstacles ? *' Let us go on our way of faith, of 
duty, of loving service, and we shall find that, if some angel has not been on the 
scene, the hindrance has disappeared, the way is open, the goal within our reach, 
the service within the compass of our powers. 

III. The surprises that await us as we proceed. These women found an 
empty grave, visitants from the unseen world, a most unexpected though most 
welcome message ; instead of a mournful satisfaction, they found a new hope, far too 
good and far too great to be held all at once within their heart (vers. 4 — 7). Peter, 
too, found himself the subject of a great astonishment (ver. 12). God has his merciful 
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Rurprises for us as we proceed on our Christian path. He may surprise us with a sudden 
fear or a sudden sorrow; but he also surprises us with an unanticipated peace; with an 
unlooked-for joy ; with a new, strange hope ; before long he will introduce us to the 
blessed surprise of the heavenly realities. 

IV. The neabness of the heavenly to the earthly sphere. (Ver. 4.) Angels 
were always at hand to render service in the great redemptive work. Why should we 
think of heaven as " beyond the stars" ? Why should we not think of it as encom- 
passing us on every side, only separated from us by a thin veil, through which our 
mortal senses cannot pass to its glorious spectacles and its blessed harmonies ? 

y. That (jod has much better things in store for us than we think possible. 
Neither the wondering women nor the incredulous apostles could believe in such 
a happy issue as thev were assured of, though they had been carefully prepared to 
oxpect it (ver. 11). In the feebleness of our faith we say to ourselves, " Surely God is 
not going to give me that, to place me there, to bestow on me such a heritage as th4$ 1 ** 
But why not ? For him to make all grace, all power, all life, to abound, is for him to 
do what he has promised, and what he has been doing since he first opened his hand 
to create and to bestow. — C. 

Vers. 5, G. — The Resurrection awl the Life. No smallest touch of censure can we 
trace in the words of these angels. On their errand of fiEuthful love these women 
would not be greeted thus. It was but a strong, awakening appeal, calling them to 
consider that, while they had come in the right spirit, they had come on a superfluous 
mission, and were looking in the wrong place for their Lord. Not there in the tomb 
among the dead, but breathing the air of a life that would never be laid down, was he 
whom they sought. The words attest — 

L The resurrection of our Lord. This was: 1. Here attested by the angels. 
It was, at the same time, indicated by the empty tomb. The latter, of course, would 
not of itself prove such a fact ; but it strongly sustained the word of the heavenly 
visitants. But beyond this, weightier than this, was : 2. The repeated and unmistak- 
able evidence of the apostles and the women. Ten several times, at least, the risen 
Saviour was seen by those who knew him best. These were so thoroughly assured of the 
fact of his rising again, that they not only testified it, but risked and even sacrificed 
their lives to propagate a faith of which it was the corner-stone. And they not only 
undoubtedly believed it themselves, but they spoke as men who could be and who 
were credited by those who heard them. Then we have here : 3. The twofold buttress 
of a Divine promise and of human incredulity, Jesus " spake, saying, . . . the third 
day he should rise again." Tliis was the fulfilment of the promise of One who gave 
Kuch convincing proof that he coulil do what he willed. Moreover, it was believed in 
spite of the strongest incredulity. The apostles ought to have expected it, but they did 
not ; we might almost say that it was the last thing they were looking for. They had 
given up their Lord and their cause as utterly lost ; and when the tidings came, they 
refused to believe (ver. 11). So far from the Resurrection being the figment of a 
diseased expectation, it was a fact forced upon minds strongly predisposed to discredit 
it. The second clause of the angels' sentence was as true as the first: he was not 
there; he had risen. He had kept his word; he who had commanded the winds and 
the waves, and who showed himself Master of the elements of nature, now proved that 
the keys of death were in his royal hand, and proved himself to be the Son of God, 
the Lord of life. And with his ''glorious resurrection" comes the fact of — 

IL Our own immortality. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the sure sign, 
proof, forerunner, of our own life beyond the grave. Without that supreme and 
crowning fact, we could have had no certain hope, no assurance ; without that he could 
not have been to us '* the Kesurrection and the Life." With that he can be and is. 
Now we have in him a living Lord, who can carry out his kindest promises and be to 
lis all that, during his ministry, he undertook to be. Wherefore let us: 1. Seek and 
find spiritual life in the once-crucified and ever-living Saviour. ''He that believeth 
in hira, though he were [spiritually] dead, yet shall he live," live in very deed and 
truth, t.e. live before God, unto God, and in God — partake of the life which is spiritual 
and Divine. 2. Be assured, then, of a blessed immortality ; for " whoso liveth [m him] 
and bilieveth in him shall never die.** His outward, bodily dissolution will be a mere 
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incident in his career ; so far from it8 being a termination of it, it will prove to be tbe 
Htarting-point of another and nobler life than the present, one nearer to Grod and far 
fuller of power, of usefulness, of blessedness. 3. Realize this tmth oonceming the 
defiarted. We may go to the grave and weep there like the sorrowing sisters of 
Bethany ; we may tend their tomb with the carefulness which is the simple promptin<; 
of pure and deep affection ; but let us learn to dissociate our thoughts of our departed 
friends from the grave. They are not there ; let us not be seeking the living among 
the dead. There rest their mortal remains, but they themselves are with Grod, with tbe 
Saviour whose presence and friendship are exceeding gladness, with the holy and the 
true who have passed into the skies. They are in the light and the love and the jov 
of home. Let us dwell on this, and comfort ourselves and comfort one another with 
these thoughts. — C. 

Vers. 13—32. — Privilege; unconscious companionship; incredulity. In this most 
interesting narrative, beside a very pleasing and attractive picture, we have a variety 
of lessons. We may gather instruction respecting — 

I. Our Lobd*8 ELEcnvE love. It was a very great favour he granted to these two 
men. Why, we ask, was it rendered to them f Of one we do not even know his name, 
and of the other nothing but his name. Why wa^ so rare and high a privilege 
accorded to these obscure disciples, and not rather to those more prominent and active? 
In truth, we find ourselves quite unable to decide who are the fittest to receive special 
favours from the hand of God, or on what grounds he wills to manifest his presence 
and his power. His selections, we are sure, cannot be arbitrary or irrationaL God 
must have not only a reason, but the best reason, for everything he does. But into tbe 
reasons for his choice we often may not enter ; they lie beyond our reach. It is not to 
the acknowledged leaders of the Church that (rod often chooses to manifest especial 
privilege, but to those who are simple, unexpectant, unknown. He grants illumina- 
tions of his Spirit, peculiar joy and gladness of heart in him, remarkable success in the 
utterance of his truth, anticipatory glimpses of heavenly glory, to whom he wilL And 
these are quite likely to be found amongst the humbler members of his Church. If 
there is any law which will guide our judgment it is this — ^that it is to the ''pure 
in heart,** to those who have most perfectly conquered the fleshly passions and are 
most freed from worldly ambitions and anxieties, who have the simplest and purest 
hope in him and desire toward him, that he vouchsafes his presence and grants th« 
teaching and inspiration of his Spirit. But Christ's elective love is fully as much of 
a fact as it is of a doctrine, 

II. Unconscious companionship with Christ. These two men were walking and 
talking with Christ, receiving his truth and responding to his appeal, their hearts 
** burning within them" as they held sweet and sacred intercourse with him ; yet they 
did not recognize him ; they had no idea that they were having fellowship with the 
Lord. There is much unconscious companionship with Jesus Christ now. Men are 
led into belief of the truth, are impressed with the sovereign claims of God upon their 
service, and of Jesus Christ upon their love; they ask, they inquire, they come to the 
feet of Christ to learn of him ; they come to the cross of Christ to trust in him ; the? 
shun what they believe to be offensive, and pursue what they think is right and 
pleasing in his sight ; and yet they are not at rest. They think they may be iff a 
good way or in a fair way to find life ; but they do not realize that they are in the 
right way. The fact is ofttimes that they are walking in the path of life with Christ, 
but ** their eyes are holden that they do not know him." A Divine One has joined 
himself to them, as familiarly and unpretendingly as to these two discip^ 
ingratiating himself into their favour, wooing and winning their trust and their lote; 
but because there has been no period of well-recognized revolution, no sudden remark- 
able convulsion, they have failed to perceive that the work wrought witliin them has 
been that of his own kind and holy hand. Such souls need to learn that oftenest it is 
not in the wind, or in the earthquake, or in the fire, but in the still small voice of 
familiar truth and gracious influence, that Christ comes to the soul in renewing pom. 
If it is in Christ we are trusting, if it is in his service we are most willing to live, if it 
is his will we are most concerned to do, then it is he himself by whose side we are 
walking day by day. 
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ni. The strange incredulity of Christian discipleship. Our Master, who was 
80 gentle and so considerate, here employs a very strong expression (ver. 25). This is 
the language of serious reproach; it is a weic;hty rehuke. The disciples of Chrisc 
ought to have read their Scriptures better, and they ought to have heeded the reiterated 
warning and promise he had himself given them of his death and his rising again. 
But while we wonder at what seems to us their slowness to learn and to believe, are 
we not as obtuse and as incredulous as they were ? Do we not fail to grasp the pro- 
mises of God as they are written in his Word, as they were spoken by his Son our 
Saviour? When those things happen which we should expect to happen in connection 
with the teaching of Divine truth ; when the Spirit of Gkxi works mightily and merci- 
fully in the souls of men ; when hard hearts are broken and stubborn wills are subdued 
to the obedience of Christ ; when wrong and shameful lives are changed into pure and 
holy ones ; when the kingdom of God comes amongst us ; — ^are we not surprised, incre- 
dulous ? Are we not tempted to ascribe these issues to other than heavenly sources ? 
And yet ought not this very result to happen ? Is it not precisely what we should 
have been looking for, and wondering that it did not occur ? We shall probably find 
abundant illustrations of Christian incredulity to match anything of which we read ia 
our New Testament. ** Slow of heart " are we to believe all that the Master has said 
of the presence and the power and the promises of God« — C. 

Vers. 13 — 32. — Further lessons hy the way. Other lessons beside those already 
gleaned (see preceding homily) await our hand in this instructive story. 

L The thread of trial which runs through the fabrio of our life. On 
one occasion our Lord asked a question of one of his disciples, and of that question it 
ia said, '* This he said to prove him " (John vi. 6). There were other occasions, e.g. 
that of the blind beggars by the wayside, and that of the Syro-phcenician woman, when 
Jesus said things to prove or to try those who came to him. We have the same thing 
here. He drew near to these two disciples in the guise of a stranger ; he chose to 
remain unknown to them ; he drew them out as if he were one unacquainted with the 
events which were filling their minds and hearts ; he induced them to discover them- 
selves freely and fully both to his own eyes and to theirs ; moreover, he was in the act 
of passing on, and would have gone beyond Emmaus if they had not availed themselves 
of the opportunity of persuading him to remain. And thus he tried them. The 
" trial of our faith,** and of our love and loyalty, forms a great part of our Master's 
dealiug with ourselves. It explains many otherwise inexplicable things in our life. 
God appears to us other than the kind, gracious, pitiful, considerate Father that he is; 
Christ seems to be other than the present, strong, faith-rewarding Master that he is. 
Why does God let such things happen to us? Why does not Christ bring to pass that 
for which we labour and pray so earnestly? It may be that, in these cases, he is 
tnring us ; proving the sincerity and deepening the roots of our faith and love and zeal. 
We shall be the stronger, and our lives will hQ the more fruitful, for his action or his 
lingering, a little further on. 

U. The true way to make the babrath a delight. It was fitting that on 
the first sabbath of the Christian era there should be recorded an instance in which the 
day was spent as Christ would have it be. What a pleasant picture this of communion 
with Christ, of searching the Scriptures, of sitting down at the same table with him I 
We have here : 1. Communion with our Lord, About one-fourth of the whole day 
these favoured men were conversing with Christ, opening their minds and outi)ourinff 
their hearts to him, telling him their hopes and their fears, and receiving kind and 
illuminating responses from his lips. So should our " fellowship be with the Father^ 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,** on the "day of the Lord,** And as we may be sure 
that the way to Emmaus was marvellously shortened that afternoon, and the village 
houses showed themselves long before they were looked for, so will earnest and loving 
communion with our livin<? Lord, so will our walking with Christ, make the hours go 
swiftly by on the wings of holy and elevated joy, and we shall " call the sabbath a 
delight.** 2. Sacred study. (Vers. 27, 32.) How wonderful these Scriptures which 
contain the record of Divine revelation 1 So short as to be capable of being committed 
to the memory, and yet so full as to contain all that is needful for our enlightenment 
and enrichment) for guidance to God and heaven ; so dull to the unquickened conscience, 

LUKB. — 11, U 
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mnd 80 delightful to the awakened and renewed ; holding mysteries insoluble to human 
learning, and yet intelligible and instructive from Genesis to Hevelation to the earnest 
inquirer after truth and life; valueless in the market, and yet precious beyond all price 
to all who want to know how to live and how to die. As Christ and the two learners 
walked and talked, new light shone on the old passages, and the way was too short and 
the time too soon gone for their interest and their eagerness to be expended. 3. Meet- 
ing the living Lord at his table. (Ver. 30.) This was not, strictly speaking, a ^ sacra- 
mental** meal to which they sat down. It was not the ^* Lord*8 Supper** of which they 
partook. But there was about it so much of reverence, of religious earnestness, of holy 
communion, of sacred joy, that it may well suggest to us that most excellent way of 
spending some part of " the Lord's day." 

III. The worth of all tbue Christian labour. Possibly those who teach may 
sometimes ask themselves whether it is worth their while to conduct so small a class, 
to preach to so poor a congregation. Here is the answer to that questioning. If the 
risen Lord of glory thought it worth his while to walk seven miles and spend two hours 
in enlightening the minds and comforting the hearts of two humble and obscure dis- 
ciples ; if he was content to spend a good part of his first sabbath in taking a class of 
two, and pouring from the rich treasury of his truth into their minds, we may not think 
it unworthy of ns to spend time in enlightening or comforting one human heart that 
craves the succour it is in our power to give. The disciple is not above his Master. 

IV. Thb secret op spiritual interest. Do we devoutly wish that we knew 
more of that sacred gladness of which these disciples were so happily conscious as he 
** talked with them by the way, and opened to them the Scriptures" (ver. 32)? Then: 
1. Let us see that we are, as they were, earnestly desirous of knowing more of Jesus 
Christ. Let us go to our Bible and go up to the house of the Lord with that end 
distinctly and prominently in view. 2. Let us seek and gain the same Divine illumina- 
tion. It is still to be had, though that voice is not now heard in our ear. The ** Spirit 
of truth '* is with us still, waiting to illumine and to enlarge our hearts ; if we seek 
hiri aid and open our minds to his entrance^ he will " guide us into all the truth " 
(John xvi. 13).— C. 

Ver. 29. — The exigency of old age. The disciples " constrained** onr Lord to abide 
with them ; for, they said, ** It is toward evening, and the day is far spent.*' This act of 
theirs and their words taken together are suggestive of the truth that those whose life 
is fast waning — with whom it is "toward evening," whose day is ** far spent*' — have 
urgent need that Jesus Christ should ** abide with *' them. We have before us the 
special spiritual necessities of old age. It has — 

I. Its special responsibility. We look to advanced religious experience to set us 
a particularly blameless example, to show us most clearly the spirit and the complexion 
of a distinctly Christian life, to lead us in the direction of spirituality and purity. 
For this high service the near presence of the Saviour is needed, and the constant 
exercise of his gracious power. 

II. Its special temptation. The temptation of age is to quemlousness, to an 
illiberal criticism of the present and to an undue and partial preference of the past, to 
an unjust and unwise severity in judging the eccentricities and irregularities of the 
young, to a dissatisfaction with the comparative obscurity to which it is itself descend- 
ing. To prevail against this temptation, and to preserve equanimity, sweetness, cheer- 
fulness of spirit and hopefulness of heart, age has urgent need of a constant renewal 
from above. 

III. Its special privations. There are a few who live to a "good old age" with- 
out any or without much consciousness of loss. But these are only a few. With old 
age usually comes privation. In respect of sight, of hearing, of power of locomotion, 
of facility in speaking, of memory, of intellectual grasp, the aged are painfully conscious 
that " they are not what they were ; they speak with diminished fire, they act with a 
lessened force." Their life is lower, is narrowed ; they are less to their contemporaries 
than they used to be. They need comfort under the sense of loss ; they need another 
source of satisfaction and of joy. In whom, in what, shall they find it, but in the 
Person and the presence of the Divine Friend and Saviour? 

IV. Its special loneliness. Age is often lonely. It misses the companions of 
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its youth and its prime. Most of these, perhaps nearly all, have fallen, and they are 
as the last leaf upon the wintry bough. *' They are all gone, the old familiar faces," 
is the plaintive strain of their discourse ; and some who still live have drifted away 
from them in space or in spirit. There is no one left who can go back with them in 
thought and sympathy to the old times, the memory of which is so pleasant, and which 
they would fain revisit with the friends of youth and childhood. Age is apt to be very 
lonely, and it has great need of a Divine Companion who does not pass away^ who 
•* abides," who is " the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." 

V. Its special limitation. We all know that there may not be many days left 
in which we can bear witness for our Lord and his gospel. But the aged know that 
there can not be many more left to them. So much the more, therefore, as they see 
the night approaching when they can work no more for their Master, may they well 
desire to he and to do all that still lies in their power. Every hour is golden to him to 
whom but few remain. And because the opportunities of serving men here on earth 
are narrowing perceptibly day by day, the aged may earnestly entreat their Lord to 
be near to them, and to let his grace rest upon them, that their last days may be fuU 
of fruitfulness as well as of peace and hope. 

VL Its nearness to death. We wish not only to " live unto the Lord,** but also 
to '* die unto the Lord ; " to honour him in the manner of our death as well as by the 
spirit of our life. They who feel that the evening shadows are gathering, and that the 
night of death is near, may well wish for the near presence of the upholding Saviour, 
with whom they will go tranquilly and hopefully through the last darkness. " Abide 
with us," they say ; " be with us as we take the last steps of our earthly journey, go 
down with us into the deep waters, attend us till we reach the heavenly shore." 

♦* Oh, meet us in the valley. 

When heart and flesh shall fail. 
And softly, safely, lead us on. 

Until within the veil ; 
When faith shall turn to gladness. 

To find ourselves with thee, 
And trembling Hope shall realize 

Her full feUcity." 

0. 

Vers. 33 — 43. — Sense and spirit : the Resurrection, The story of the Resurrection in 
its relation to the disciples of our Lord suggests to us thoughts concerning — 

I. The triumph of the spirit over the flesh. These two disciples who had 
walked from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and who persuaded the mysterious Stranger to 
remain because the day was far gone, and subsequently spent some time in earnest 
converse with him, now hastened back to Jerusalem (ver. 33). This was quite contrary 
to their intention when they set out from the city ; it was not in the natural order of 
things to start out again on a long two-hours* walk after the fatigues of that eventful 
day. But their minds were so enlarged, their hearts so filled with joy, their souls so 
stirred with animating and vivifying hope, that they could not remain where they 
were ; they must impart the transporting and transforming tidings to the crushed and 
Borrowing brethren they had left behind them that afternoon. It was late and dark, 
and (when they thought of it) they were tired. But what were these considerations ? 
They were things not to be entertained for a moment, .they were a mere feather's weight 
in the scale ; and we may be certain that they set ofif to Jerusalem with a much lighter 
step in the evening, and far more alacrity of spirit, than they left that city in the 
afternoon of the day. In one sense " we are but dust and ashes," but " animated clay ; ** 
our soul is subject to certain limitations from its close connection with the body. Tet 
can the spirit triumph nobly over the flesh. Let but the kindling truth come down 
from heaven, let the Divine hand but touch the secret springs of the soul, and aU 
our bodily sensations and our lower instincts go down and disappear. Fatigue, loss, 
danger, death itself, is nothing to a soul alight with the celestial nre. A new hope, a 
new faith, a new purpose, can carry the weary frame along the dusty road of duty, or 
up the steep ascent of arduous or dangerous achievement, better than angels* wings. 
Our true self is not the tabernacle of the flesh, but the indwelling and viotorious spirit. 
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II. The essential sebvicb which the flesh benders to the spirit. Chris- 
tianity is essentially spiritual. It makes its appeal to the spiritual nature ; its aim is 
spiritual ; and the weapons of its warfare are also spiritual — the efforts of the spirit of 
man and the energies of the Spirit of God. But it rests largely on a basis of facts 
attt^sted by our senses — the fact of the Incarnation, " God manifested in the flesh,** 
the ** Word made flesh ; " the fact of the miracles of Christ, miracles wrought before 
the eyes of men, and assured by their sensible observation of them ; the fact of a 
blameless life lived in the bodily presence of eye-witnesses ; the fact of the death at 
Calvary, borne witness to by those who actually beheld it; and the great crowning 
fact of the Resurrection, the return of Jesus Christ in the flesh to his disciples. The 
entire fabric of our religion rests upon the history of the Man Christ Jesus ; and tha 
acceptance of him as a Divine Teacher, whose word can be trusted and whose character 
can be honoured, stands or falls with the truth of the Resurrection. For if he did not 
ri^e again, he certainly was not the One he claimed to be. Of what service to us, then, 
these physical facts here recorded — his eating with the two at Emmaus ; the sound of 
the familiar voice in many words of intercourse ; the sight of his hands and feet with 
the imprint of the cruel nails ; the sight and feeling of the '* flesh and bones," which a 
spirit has not but which they found he had ; and the act of sitting down at the table 
and eating of the flsh and honeycomb before their eyes? The sight of his face, the 
Bound of his voice, the style of his speech, the handling of his limbs (" handle me, and 
see,** ver. 39), supplemented by his eating and drinking before them, — all this at length 
convinced their incredulity that it was indeed the risen Lord himself, returned accord- 
ing to his word. And all this accumulated evidence of all the senses is as good for us 
as it was for them. We are thankful for this multiplication of the material evidence, 
for, taken with other considerations, it substantiates the great fact of facts, and gives 
to us not only a marvellously original Thinker, but an unmistaken and faultless 
Exemplar, a Divine Lord and Master. The human senses never rendered to the 
human soul so great a service as when they attested the supreme fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. But they still do render very valuable service in every Christian life. 
1. The control and regulation of our senses for Christ's sake and in obedience to his 
word is a continual tribute to the power of his truth. 2. Our feet can carry us forth 
on errands uf Christian charity. 3. Our hands can be put daily to deeds of righteous- 
ness, of justice, of excellency. 4. Our lips can sing the praises of our Lord, and can 
speak words of kindness to the young, of sympathy to the suffering and sorrowing, of 
hope to the dying. 5. Our eye can read, our ears can hear, the truths which impart or 
which sustain the inner life of the spirit. Through our bodily senses God a own 
living truth, and with his truth himself also, comes continually into our soul ; and 
through these same senses there go forth from us all healing, all helpful, all saviog 
influences to the world ; and thus we enrich and are enriched.-— C. 

Ver. 36. — The peace of Christ, It is true that these words, "Peace be unto you!" 
were the ordinary Jewish salutation. But remembering that our Lord used these 
words a second time in this interview (see John xx. 21), and having in mind the 
way in which he made these words his own, and gave to them not merely a formal but 
a profound significance (John xiv. 27), we may find much meaning in them. We 
recognize the fact that they were — 

I. Specially appropriate to the circumstances. The minds of his apostles had 
passed through the deepest distress. They had lost their Lord and their Friend ; and 
with him they had lost, as they thought, their cause and their hopes ; they were, there- 
fore, afflicted with an overwhelming grief. And now they were filled with the liveliest 
agitation. They were in a mental state in which blighted hopes were struggling with 
darkest fears ; their soul was stirred to its very depths ; and what, above all things, 
they needed was One that could come and say, " Peace be unto you ! " It was the 
very word that was wanted to be breathed into their ear, to be spoken to their heart. 

II. Admirably descriptive of his abiding mission. It is true that Jesus once 
said, '* I came not to send peace, but a sword.*' But it will be foimd, on referring, that 
then he simply meant to say that division and strife would be an inevitable incident 
of the course of his gospel ; he did not mean that this was its deep purpose or its long 
and last resulu It was the back-water, and not the main current, of tiie truth he 
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preached. Christ came to give ppace to a world profoundly disturbed and disquieted 
by 8in. "Come unto me," he said, " and I will give you rest." Not as the world 
gives rest or peace does he give. (1) Not mere comfort or gratification that is very 
short-lived ; (2) nor satisfaction that is based on ignorance of ourselves, and must before 
long be exposed ; (3) nor the quiet of indifference or unbelief that must soon be broken 
up. Not of this order is the peace of Christ. It is: 1. Jtest to the burdened conscience. 
Be shows us our sin and makes us ashamed of it; he fills our heart with a true and 
righteous sorrow for it ; he awakes within us a just and honourable concern for the 
consequences of it. And then he offers himself as the One who bore the bunlen upon 
himself, through whom we may find forgiveness and acceptance. And '* being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." 2. Abiding gladness 
to the hungenng heart. ** In the world " is unsatisfiedness of soul, emptiness and heart- 
ache ; a sense of disappointment. But in him is a true and lasting satisfaction. " How 
happily the days in his blest service fly 1 *' To live heartily and wholly unto him who 
loved us and gave himself for us, to expend our powers in his praise anc^ m his service, 
— this is the secret of lifelong peace. All the lower springs will fail, bat this never. 
To " lose our life" unto him is to "find it" and to keep it for ever. 3. Comfort to the 
troubled spirit. When darkness falls upon the path, when losses come, when bereave- 
ment makes a gap in the home and in the heart, when some heavy disappointment 
blights the prospect, — then the felt presence, the realized sympathy, and the unfailing 
succour of that Divine Friend give a peace which is deeper than our disturbance, a 
thrice-blessed calm to the tempest- tossed soul. 4. Peace in death. For many centuries 
the dying have departed in peace because they have hoped for everything through the 
Divine baviour ; they have calmly " slept in Jesus ; " and those who now look forward 
to death as a passage through which they will be passing can find no better wish or 
prayer than that *' the music of his Name" may *' refresh their soul in death." — C. 

Ver. 45. — The Divine Spirit and the human understanding. It may be that W3 
do not sufficiently recognize the very intimate connection between our human intelli- 
gence and the action of the Spirit of Grod. We may be seriously in danger of coming 
short in gratitude for all that God has wrought for us iu this respect, and in prayer for 
bis continued and especial help in the future. 

I. The Divine endowment with which he starts its on our coursk. We 
receive from his creative hand a kind and a measure of intellectual power which may 
be said to vaiy with each individual of the human race. To one he giveth five talents, 
to another two, to another one. And it is not only difference in measure, but also in 
kind, 'i'he human spirit has many faculties, and one mnn has a large share of one 
and another a goodly share of another, *' as it pleaseth him." Most happily for us, 
there is every possible variety of human understanding resulting from the different 
capacities and dispositions with which our Creator endows us. 

\1. The beneficent law op expansion he has ordained for us. The law 
under which we live, and under which our understanding grows, is this — *' to him that 
bath is given." We observe, we hear and read, we reflect, we reason, we construct and 
produce ; and as we do this, we grow— our intelligence is opened and enlarged. Thus 
by the operation of one of his wise and kind laws God is " opening our understanding " 
every day, but more particularly in the earlier days of curiosity and of study. Youth 
has but to do its rightful and proper work, and God will do his gracious, enlarging 
work ; and thus he will *' build up " a mind, well stored with knowledge and wisdom, 
capable of great and noble service. 

III. The special illuminations he has granted and is willing to impart. 
1. God has given to members of our race illumination or expansion of mind which we 
pronounce miraculous^ i.e. not in accordance with known laws. Such was the inspira- 
tion he gave to Moses when he inspired him to write his books; or that he gave to 
t^amuel, to Elijah, to Isaiah, to Zechariah, when he moved these prophets to remcmstrate 
with or to exhort their contemporaries, or to write words that should live for all time on 
the sacred page ; or that he gave to these two disciples when he opened their understand- 
ing that they might understand the Scriptures as they had never understood them before ; 
or that he gave to the Apostles Peter and Paul and John when he prompted them to 
speak as they spoke and to write as they wrote. Here was an altogether unusual and 
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supernatural enlightenment and enlargement of mind granted for the special purpose of 
making known his mind and will to the race of man. 2. God still im^u^ts special 
illuniination to us according to our need and in response to our prayer. The " age of 
miracles*' may be past, but assuredly the age of Divine illumination is not passed. 
God remains, and will remain, in constant communication with his human children; 
he has, and ever will have, access to their understanding ; he can touch and quicken 
us, can enlarge and equip our minds for special service in his Name and cause, can 
make clear to our minds those things which have been obscure, whether in his Word or 
in his providence, so that we can " understand the Scriptures," and also interpret his 
dealing with ourselves and his fashioning of our lives. Three things become us. (1) A 
sense of our own insufficiency — insuflSciency both for comprehending what we are called 
upon both to consider and (as far as may be) to understand, and for doing the work of 
explanation and enforcement which is required of us. (2) Faith in God — in his obser- 
vation of us ; in his interest in our humble endeavours to take our part and do our work ; 
in his power over us to "open our understanding** as well as to "open our heart" 
(Acts xvi. 44 ; see Eph. i. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 7). (3) Prayer for Divine illumination. 
Lacking wisdom, let us ask of God, " who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not ** (Jas. i. 6 ; see Col. i. 9 ; Eph. i. 16, 17). Whenever we read the Scriptures that 
we may learn the " mind of Christ,** whenever we stand up to speak in his Name, when- 
ever we set ourselves to any eflfort that requires spiritual wisdom, we do well to pray 
in the spirit, if not in the language, of our gi*eat poet — 

"Thou, O Spirit, that doet prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me ; fur thou know'bt : . . . What in me is dark. 
Illumine I What is low, raise and support 1 " 

C. 

Ver. 47. — The solemn charge. It is an allowable curiosity to wonder how the 
apostles of our Lord received this " their solemn charge.'* 1. They must have been 
greatly impressed by its extreme seriousness ; they were to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sin " among all nations." And although they did not know as we do wbal 
that meant, and how wide was the range of the Saviour's purpose, they could realize as 
we cannot how deep and bitter would be the enmity which a gospel of the crucified 
Nazarene would encounter, more especially in Jerusalem. 2. But they may have been 
powerfully sustained by the presence of the Lord himself. The "power of" his resur- 
rection " was then upon their souls; they were to go forth in his Name, who had just 
triumphed over man's last and greatest enemy—death. What could they not do 
through him? If we ask what was the message, in its fulness, which they were 
charged to deliver, we reply — 

I. Repentance as Christ had preached it. They were to preach repentance in 
his Name. Therefore of the kind which he demanded. And this was no mere out- 
ward amendment ; it was not found in the external habits of devotion ; no amount of 
almsgiving, fasting, prayers, would constitute it. It meant : 1. Self-condemnation. Not* 
necessaiily the exbibition of overwhelming emotion, but the decided and deep con- 
viction of our own imworthiness, and real regret for wrong done and for service with- 
held in the past. 2. The return of the heart to God, The coming back from the far 
country of estrangement, or forge tfulness, or denial and open enmity, and the seeking 
anew the Father's face and favour. 3. The outcasting from the sotd of all tolerance of 
evil, so that sin is not only shunned but hated. 4. The pursuit of all moral excellency; 
to be attained by the study and the love of the great Exemplar himself. And this 
repentance, real and thorough, was to be immediate. There was to be no guilty and 
dangerous postponement ; as soon as the soul recognized its duty it was to start on the 
true and right course. 

II. Eemission as Christ offered it. And this was : 1. FuU. It was a forgive- 
ness without reserve. The son (of the parable, ch. xv.) was not relegated to the 
servants' hall, though he had thought of asking for no more than that. He was 
admitted to the full honour of sonship ; he was to wear the best robe and the ring, and 
he was to sit down to the table which was loaded in his honour. The mercy wo 
receive through Christ, and which is to be offered " in his Name," is no imperfect thing; 
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it is full, entire, complete. All past tnmPgroRsioiis are absolutely forgiven, so that 
they will oever be alleged against us or stand between us ^nd the love of God, We 
ourselves are taken into the gracious favour of our heavenly Father, admitted to his 
family, counted among his own children, constituted his heirs, having freest access to 
his presence, welcome to call him by the most endearing name. 2. Immediate, There 
is no probation or apprenticeship to be served ; we have not w wait to approve our- 
selves ; we are not sentenced to any form of expiation by menial service before we gain 
our childhood. At once, so soon as we return in spirit unto God, that moment we are 
welcomed to the side and to the home of our Father. 3. In faith. We are to seek 
and to find forgiveness " in Christ's Name," t>. in the exercise of a simple but living 
faith in him ab in our Divine Saviour. So the apostles evidently understood their 
Master (see Acts x. 43; xiii. 38, 39; 1 Pet. i. 8, 9 ; 1 John ii. 12). Thus the ascended 
Saviour instructed the "abortive-bom apostle** (Acts xxvi. 18), and thus that faithful 
witness continually taught (see Acts xx. 21). Those who speak for Christ are to invite 
all sinful men to put their trust in him, the Saviour of mankind, the ** Propitiation for 
the sins of the world,** and, accepting him as such, to take the full, free mercy of God 
unto eternal life. 

Such was the message which the apostles were solemnly charged to deliver. There 
was in this great instruction : 1. One charge which they were more particularly to 
observe — they were to begin at Jerusalem. It was right they should begin there, for 
it was there that all " these things** (ver. 48) were known and could be attested ; and, 
be;:inning there, the grace and the magnanimity of the Crucified One would be more 
abundantly manifested. 2. Another, which more particularly afifects ourselves — thitt 
message of mercy is to be carried to " all nations.** It is " the common salvation,** 
needed by all and fitted for all, to work out and send forth which the Lord Jesus lived 
and died. — C. 

Ver. 48. — Bearing witness. These brief words, " Ye are witnesses,** being among 
the very last which Jesus spoke to his apostles, must have lingered in their ear for the 
rest of their life. In moments of doubt, or of depression, or of danger, the remembrance 
that their Lord and Leader had charged them to be his witnesses may well have stirred 
and strengthened them to fresh courage and to renewed activity. They are words that 
may well stimulate us also to duty and self-sacrifice. 

I. The unique service bendered by the apostles. ITiey were witnesses of 
'* those things,'* the greatest things that were ever seen and ever attested in the history 
of mankind ; things they were on the full and true statement of which, on the cordial 
and practical acceptance of which, depended the life and the hope of the world. They 
coula face all with whom they came in contact, and declare that they saw with their 
own eyes, heard with their own ears, witnessed in their own persons : 1. A perfectly 
beautiful, a spotless human life, in which, though they saw it under all possible circum- 
stances and when under least constraint or reserve, they could find no fiaw at all (I Pet. 
ii. 22). 2. Works of power, which were invariably works of pity and of kindness, of 
such a nature that there was no possibility of mistake. 8. Words of truth and grace 
such as mortal lips had never spoken, and such as met the deepest wants of man's 
hungering heart, of his yearning and aspiring soul. 4. Sufferings and sorrows beyond 
what others knew, borne with a patience that was sublime. 6. A death undergone in 
shame and pain, amid natural wonders and with more than human nobility. 6. A 
glorious resurrection from the grave. 7. A message of mercy and hoj^e to be delivered 
to all mankind in the name of this great Teacher, Healer, Sufferer, Conqueror. 

II. The valuable service which is open to ub all. 1. We also can testify, 
in word, to " these things.** We leave, and are content to leave, some mysteries which 
belong to the Christian faith ; we do not try, as we need not try, either to explain or 
to understand them. But "these things," which the world needs to know for its 
inward poace and its true prosperity, we can speak. We are familiar with the holy and 
beautiful life of Jesus Christ. We know the thought, we ** have the mind of Christ *• 
on all the deepest and highest subjects with which our character and our destiny are 
bound up. We are conversant with the sufferings and the sorrows of the Saviour; for 
the story of his Passion is better known by us than any other history whatsoever — it 
is not only in our memory, it is in our heart. We can speak of his death and of his 
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triumph over the grave. We know well what is the inesKi<re of truth and grace he 
desires to be declared to the whole world. We can speak of him and for him. 2. And 
we can find an audience. There are many who wiU not listen to us, but there are 
those who will. The young, who have a spirit of docility and inquiry ; the sick and 
the sad, to whom ** the consolation which is in Christ " is the one thing that heals and 
calms; the poor, to whom the pearl of great price is welcome, and who are willing to be 
made " rich toward God ; " the disappointed and the weary, who are glad to know of 
One who can give " rest nnto the soul ; " — these will receive our testimony. 3. We can 
bear the best and truest witness of the life. What men want to be convinced of is 
that Christianity is a living power; that it not only has very fine sentiments to teach 
— these can be found elsewhere— but that it is a moral and spiritual power that can 
save the lost, can cleanse the foul, can soften the hard-hearted, can humble the proud, 
can arouse the indifferent and obtuse, can infuse cheerfulness and joy into the heart of 
the poor and lowly, can give rest of spirit to those who are encompassed by the cares 
of time, can fill the soul with tender sympathy and prompt to generous and self-denying 
succour, can substitute a forgiving for a vindictive spirit in the wronged, can enable its 
possessors to gain a victory over themselves and over the world and to crown a vic- 
torious life by a death of calm tranquillity and joyful hope. Here is scope for witness- 
bearing ; and, as every Christian man has the truth of Christ on which to feed, the 
exam])le of Christ to follow, and the Holy Spirit of Christ to whom to look for his 
indwelling power, it is open to every disciple to be a witness^ whose testimony shall be 
valuable on earth and acceptable in heaven. — 0. 

Ver. 49. — TTie secret of spiritual strength. How came it to pass that the apostles 
of our Lord became such strong men and did such noble work for their Master and fur 
mankind so soon after they manifested such weakness as they did? We consider — 

I. Their iNsurnciEscY up to the time op the Ascension. They had been 
receiving for many months the inestimable advantage of Christ's own teaching for their 
mental enlightenment, and his own influence for their spiritual ennoblement. And 
this teaching and trainins; cannot have been — we may confidently say u^osno^ — ^without 
very great value throughout their subsequent course. Yet they undoubtedly lacked 
something which would complete them for the great task before them. They showed 
but scant determination (Matt. xxvi. 41, 43), but feeble courage (Matt. xxvi. 56), but 
little understandmg of their Master's aim (Acts i. 6) ; and this, too, at the very close 
of his ministry, when their great and special privilege was expiring. Something more 
they sadly needed to prepare them for their work. 

IL The promised power. 1. Its announcement and its confirmation. It was first 
predicted by the prophets who preceded onr Lord (Isa. xliv. 3) ; and more particularly 
Joel (ii. 28, 29). It was renewed and confirmed, at first more indefinitely, and here 
more definitely, by our Lord (John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26, 27 ; xvi. 7 ; text). 2. Its 
hiKtoricHl fulfilment (Acts ii. 1 — 11). 3. Its permanent results. These men, whose 
character and whose fitness for their grand and lofty mission left much to be desired, 
** endued with power from on high," became wonderfully equipped for and admirably 
adapted to the noble mission to which Christ appointed them. They became strong 
(1) to stand in the evil hour of temptation, defying the authority of Jewish council 
and the sword of Roman ruler ; they became strong (2) to suffer, rejoicing that they 
were '* counted worthy to suffer shame" for the Master's sake and Name ; Uiey became 
strong (3) to testify, " with great power " giving witness to the Resurrection, and great 
grace being on them all ; they became strong (4) to grasp the great central and saving 
truths of the gospel, making known to their own compeers by their speech, and to aU 
time by their letters, the " mystery which was hidden from the generations," the great 
and gracious purpose of God to the whole race of men ; they became strong (5) to build 
and work, to lay the foundation-stone of the gospel of Christ (Eph. iL 26), of tlai 
Church of the future which has already endured for eighteen centuries, and is more 
than ever bent on the conversion and conquest of the world. We know what made 
these weak men strong, these failing men to triumf>h. It was the power of the Holy 
Ghost resting upon them, opening their eyes that they might see, quickening their 
souls that they might feel, nerving their hearts that they might stand, strenguieniog 
thoir hands that they might labour and achieve. 
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IIL Its lastiko lesson. It is tbis which, if anything: (loes, will make us strong 
also. What the Christian workman wants is the power which comes immediatefy from 
Ood, the inspiration of the Divine Spiiit; in truth, the same bestownl as that which 
the apostles were now promised and afterwards received. The miraculous endowments 
which accompanied the gift of the Holy Ghost were but the accidents of the bestowaL 
The power to heal without failure or to speak without error was notiiing to the power 
to testify without fear and to live without reproach. 

•* Though on our heads no tongues of fire 
Their wondrous powers impart,** 

we need, as much as they did then, the illuminating, sanctifying, empowenug influences 
of Heaven — ** God's Spirit in our heart." Without that, our most heroic efforts will fail ; 
with it, our humblest endeavours will succeed. To gain that we must have (I) purity 
of heart and aim ; (2) earnest and believing prayer. — C. 

Ver. 50. — The Ascension, Many thoughts offer themselves to us as we think upon 
this last scene. 

I. Tub fitness of t^ plage whence Jesus ascended. Not, indeed, that Jerusalem 
could claim to be worthy of such an honour — Jerusalem that had but lately dyed its 
hands in the blood of its Messiah. But as the ancient dwelling-place of God, as the 
seat and source of heavenly truth, as the metropolis of religion upon the earth, as the 
place that furnishes the name and type of the city of our hope, as the joyous gathering- 
place of the good, — it was well that, from without its walls, he whose presence makes 
the home and the joy and the glory of his people should pass to his throne. For from 
that moment "Jerusalem" meant another thing to mankind. Christ took up its 
meaning as he rose. All the associations of love and hope, of grandeur and gladness, 
which had belonged to the earthly are transferred to the heavenly city, where he dwells 
in glory, where he reigns in power. There is a transference, not formal but actual, 
of the centre and metropolis of religious thought from the Jerusalem below to the 
Jerusalem above. 

II. The nature of the last scene. "They climb the hillside; they cross its 
summit; they are approaching Bethany. He stops; they gather round. He looks 
upon them ; he lifts his hands ; he begins to bless them. What love unutterable in 
that parting look 1 What untold riches in that blessing! His hands are uplifted, his 
lips engaged in blessing, when slowly he begins to rise. Earth has lost her power to 
keep him ; the waiting up-drawing heavens claim him as their own. He rises, but 
still, as ho floats upward through the yielding air, his eyes are bent on those uplooking 
men ; his arms are stretched over them in the attitude of benediction, his voice is heard 
dying away in blessings as he ascends. Awe-struck, in silence they follow him with 
straining eyes as his body lessens to sight, till the commissioned cloud enfolds, cuts off 
all further vision, and closes the earthly and sensible communion between Jesus and 
his disciples ** (Dr. Hanna). 

III. The beception the Saviour had in heaven. There have been " triumphant 
entries ** in this little world of ours, and in the history of our human race, the pouring 
forth in loud acclaim of the pride and joy of many thousands of hearts. But to what 
a vanishing point do they sink when placed by the side of this entry of the conquering 
Saviour into heaven ! Though unable to form any conception that can approach the 
glorious reality, yet we may well love to linger in imagination over that blessed scene. 
His struggle over, his sorrows borne, his temptations met and mastered, hiH work 
finished, his great battle fought and his victory won, — the victorious Lord passes through 
all the ranks of the angelic host, amid their reverent worship and adoring acclamatioua, 
to his throne of power and glory. 

" Look, ye saints t the sight is glorious : 
See the Man of sorrows now 
From the fight returned victorious; 
Every knee to him shall bow." 

IV. The effect immediately produced on the minds of the diboiples. Blank 
dismay, inconsolable borrow, should we think? So thinking, we should be wrong. 
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They " returned to Jerusalem with great joy." Yet their Master was gone from them 
to return no more till that uncertain and distant day of which the angels spoke 
(Acts i. 11). How do we account for this? The explanation is found here — they 
were now perfectly assured of the Divine mission of Jesus Christ. His death had cast 
a dark shadow of doubt and dread over their hearts. His resurrection had revived their 
confidence and their hope. But this final manifestation, this " sign in the heavens " 
this act of being taken up, like Elijah, into heaven, swept away the last fragment of 
doubt that may have been left behind ; they were now absolutely sure, without any 
reserve or qualification whatever, that the Master they had loved and served was indeed 
their true Messiah, the Sent of Qod, worthy of their deepest veneration and their 
strongest attachmeut ; so they " worshipped him" reverently, and went back to Jeru- 
salem with the joy of faith and love filling their souls. There is no misery so unen- 
durable as doubt, and there is no blessedness so sweet as rest of heart after spiritual 
disquietude. 

V. Its permanent effect on the apostles' minds. This was unreservedly good. 
It was "expedient for them that he should go away." His bodily absence changed the 
complexion of their dependence upon him. It had been that of childhood; it was now 
to be that of manhood. With him by their side, as he had b^n, they would not have 
become the " men in him " they did become after he left them. The deeper and fuller 
knowledge of him they gained by his departure led to an enlargement of faith and 
to a deepening of love, and also to that fulness of attachment and consecration we 
recognize and rejoice in during their later life. They came to know him and love him 
and serve him as the Divine Saviour of mankind, and this made them worthier mea 
and truer servants of their Lord. All earthly ambitions respecting the right and left 
hand of the throne were transformed into a noble consecration to the invisible Iiord. 

VI. Its priceless value to ourselves. 1. Christ is accessible to us all. Had ho 
lived and reigned at Jerusalem, or some other sacred metropolis, he would only have 
been accessible to those who dwelt or journeyed there. But now ho is " with us all.** 
For heaven is everywhere ; the throne of grace is within the reach of the faintest 
whisper that comes from every burdened heart, from every seeking soul, wheresoever 
it may be breathed. A living faith can now realize the constant nearness of its living 
Lord ; it has not to take even a sabbath day's journey to find itself in his presence 
and to make known its request. 2. He is seated on the throne of power. To hira who 
has passed into the heavens we can realize that "all power is given" (Matt, xxviii. 18). 
We can well believe that our Master in heaven can do for us what we ask of him ; 
that his arm is one of glorious might ; that his hand has plenteousness of bounty and 
of blessing. And in all our time of need we can go to him, with holy confidence, to 
ask of him the help, the guidance, the blessing, we require. 3. He has all rightful 
authority. If he still dwelt on earth, we might be dubious of this ; but to the heavenly 
Saviour we unanimously and cordially ascribe all headship ; to him we yield our willing 
and unquestioning obedience ; and we rejoice to believe that he is ruling and governing 
the affairs of his Church, and reigninor in the interests of the whole human race ; that 
it is his hand that is at the helm, and that will safely guide the tempest-ridden vessel 
to the harbour. 4. He is our constant and eDer-living Lord. With all that is earthly 
we associate change and death ; with the heavenly we connect the thought of con- 
tinuance and life. Of our heavenly Ijord we can think, and we delight to think, that 
whoever changes he is evermore the same, " yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ; " that 
while human ministers " are not suffered to continue by reason of death," he hath "an 
unchangeahle priesthood," and is able to save evermore (" to the uttermost ") all those 
•* that come unto God by him.'* And as we look forward to the future, and realize our 
own mortality, we cherish the joyous thought that, if we do but "abide in him" untd 
the evening shadows gather and ** life's long day " passes into the darkness of death, 
we shall, in heaven's eternal morning, open our eyes to see the " King in his beauty,"* 
to "behold his glory," and shall "sit down with him on his throne," sharing for ever 
his own and his saints* everlasting rest. — C. 

Vers. 1 — 12. — The Resurrection discovered. When the women and the other mourners 
left the Lord's tomb on the cvenins; of the Crucifixion, it was with the intention, after 
the sabbath was past, of completing the embalmment This office of love seems to 
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have been left largely to the women ; for it is they who make their way, in the early 
morning of the first day of the week, to the sepulchre. They seem to have had no 
knowledge, for they had no apprehension, of the Boman guard, which was manifestly 
placed at the sepulchre on the Jewish sabbath, when the disciples and the women were 
keeping the sad day in strictest privacy. Their one apprehension was how to roll 
away the stone ; but, like so many apprehended diffipulties, it was found to vanish 
away — some hands stronger than women's had been before them and had rolled away 
the stone, and left them no difficulty in discovering an empty tomb. The narrative of 
John about Mary Magdalene's visit is quite consistent with Luke*s narrative ; for, as 
Gilbert West has pointed out in his admirable analysis of the Resurrection-history, 
Mary rushes off alone to tell the disciples, " They have taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him " — implying that others had 
been with her at the tomb. Without any misgivings, therefore, about the reliable 
character of the history, let us point out the instructive steps in the discovery of our 
Lord's resurrection. 

L The women with the spices discover an empty tomb. (Vers. 1 — 3.) They had 
employed the evening after the sabbath was past in preparing all that was needful for 
embalming thoroughly and finally the Saviour's body. It was with this fragrant burden 
they made their way in the twilight towards the tomb, to find their fears groundless 
and the stone already removed. But a new fear now laid hold on them. There is no 
body in the tomb ; it is empty. They do not appear to have taken in the significance 
of the grave-clothes carefully put aside because never to be needed more, as John did 
at his subsequent visit ; their whole anxiety was about what had become of the dear 
body which they had come to embalm. The empty tomb was a discovery. The first 
impression, as indicated by Mary's message (John xx. 2), was that their enemies had 
seized the body and disposed of it to defeat all their ideas of embalming. One thing 
is certain from the history, that neither the women nor the disciples could have been 
parties to the removal of the body. 

II. The women that waited got explanations from the angels. (Vers. 4 — 7.) 
Mary Magdalene, acting on impulse, seems to have hurried off to tell Peter and John 
about the discovery of the empty tomb, while her companions wait longer to get some 
explanation, if possible, regarding it. And the waiting women are not disappointed. 
Angels appear in shining garments, and, as the women sink before them in terror, they 
proceed to reassure them with the glad tidings, ** Why seek ye the living among the 
dead ? He is not here, but is risen : remember how he spake unto you when he was 
yet in Gulilee, saying, The Son of man mast be delivered into the hands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day rise again." It was the angels that reminded them 
of the promise of resurrection, and how it was now fulfilled. This is the second stage, 
therefore, in the discovery of the Resurrection. The fear of the women had been that 
the Jews had got the body. But there could have been no such plot carried out, for 
the very simple reason that, if they had got the body and it had not risen, they could 
have product such evidence at the Pentecost as would have overturned the apostolio 
testimony, and prevented the inauguration of the Christian society. The angelio 
explanation, based as it was on our Lord's previous promises, was the only satisfactory 
one. The Resurrection was the fulfilment of Christ's deliberate plan. 

III. The report of the women to the eleven and the rest. (Vers. 8 — 11.) 
It is quite reasonable to suppose that Mary Magdalene was the forerunner of the rest, 
and through her report induced Peter and John to start at once for the sepulchre, while 
the main body of the women, consisting of Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and 
others, returned more leisurely to make their report. At all events, the narrative of 
Luke implies all that is given by Matthew and by John. For the disciples who went 
to Emmaus distinctly say that certain of the disciples " went to the sepulchre, and 
found it even so as the women had said; but him they saw not " (ver. 24) — implying 
that the women, in their report, had spoken of having seen the Master.^ The testimony 
of the women was based upon a threefold foundation — first, the assurance of the angels ; 
secondly, the promise of resurrection given in Galilee by the Lord ; thirdly, according to 

* Of. Gilbert West's * Observations on the History and Evidences of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ * — a work which received favourable recognition from Les^ng, in his remarks 
appended to the * Wolfenbiittel Fragments.' 
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Matthew's nccomit, an interview with the risen Lord himself (Matt xxviii. 9, 10). 
It was a remarkable testimony certainly, but at the same time it had ample warrant. 

IV. The best-attested facts may seem, to dazed minds, the idlest fancies. 
(Ver. 11.) The poor disciples are, however, so overpowered with grief and disappoint- 
ment that they are utterly unprepared for the announcement of the Resurrectioo. 
Here the suppler mind of woman is revealed in contrast to the more plodding, sifting, 
logic-demanding mind of man. The women enjoy the consolations of the Resurrection 
much sooner than the men. They take in the evidence at a glance. They do not 
question. They simply accept. But the disciples will not believe in a hurry. And 
80 the messengers of the best tidings ever related unto men are at first in the position 
of the Master himself, and constrained to cry, "Who bath believed our report?" And 
the unbelieving critici&«m of to-day is more unreasonable than the disciples were before 
the women. Because the resurrection of Christ may break in upon the ideas of nature's 
absolute uniformity which the critics have adopted, the whole evidence of resurrection- 

Sower continued through the ages is to be treated as an idle tale I Minds may be so 
azed with grief or with success on certain lines as to discredit the completest evidence 
ever offered to the world. Before prejudice, the strongest facts get resolved into the 
idlest fancies. We should earnestly seek an impartial mind. 

V. Petee*8 first attempt to deal with the evidence of the HESUBBKCnOir. 
(Yer. 12.) Peter, as we learn from John's account, accompanied by John, rushes off to 
see the sepulchre. He reaches it after John, but pushes past him, and goes into the 
sepulchre. There he sees the linen clothes laid by themselves, yet departs without 
reaching anything but perplexity. To John's keener intellect the grave-clothes, so neatly 
deposited and the napkin laid in a place by itself, show that Jesus had risen, and laid 
aside his sleeping-clothes, as we do our night-dresses in the morning, because he had 
entered on the day of resurrection. John becomes a believer in the Resurrection on 
circumstantial evidence. Peter, it would seem, cannot make it out, and has to get 
a personal interview somewhat later on that day (cf. ver. 34), before he can take it in. 
It thus appears that one mind may handle the Resurrection evidence successfully, while 
another may only stumble through it into deeper perplexity. But when a soul like 
Peter is in earnest, the Lord will not leave him in the darkness, but will grant such 
further light as will dispel the gloom and dissipate all perplexity. Meanwhile the 
discovery of Christ's resurrection is but the interestin<r first stage in the remarkable 
evidence to part of which we have yet to proceed. — R. M. £. 

Vers. 13—35. — The risen Christ the best Escort on the pilgrimage of life. We left 
Peter in perplexity, but he and John must have returned to the rest of the disciples, 
and reported the emptiness of the sepulchre, but that they had not seen the Risen One 
(ver. 24). John does not seem to have communicated his own convictions unto the 
others. Most likely he is turning the matter over in his mind, as contemplative and 
deep-thinking men will do before giving a public pronouncement. Meanwhile there is 
a dispersion of some of the disciples that very afternoon. Thomas seems to have gone 
away, and to have remained away that night. And two of them proceed seven or eight 
miles into the country to Emmaus, where their home seems to have been. It is these 
two pilgrims that we are now to follow. They leave the city, and their conversation 
is sad. They are discussing the bright hopes which have been so lately quenched by 
the crucifixion of their Lord. It is while so sad that Jesus joins them ; for be who had 
been the "Man of sorrows" and "acquainted with grief" is ever breaking in upon 
men's troubles to relieve them. His treatment of these " unwilling sceptics," as they 
have been lately called, is most instructive.^ He probes their sorrow, gets an insight 
into its cause, gets them to state their hopes, their disappointments, and the rumoun 
they had heard of his resurrection. On this basis, although apparently an unknown 
Stranger, he proceeds to show them their error and slowness in not believing all that 
the prophets have spoken about Messiah. Beginning, therefore, at Moses, he expounds 
to them from all the prophets that Messiah must first suffer, and then enter into bit 
glory. The exposition was so brilliant and interesting, that they felt their hearts 
burning within them during the process. Then, under compulsion, he enters their 
lodging at Emmaus, sits down as Guest, then proceeds as Host to distribute the food as 

> Cf. Mnnger's * Appeal to Life,' p. 2& 
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at tlie sacramental meaL Not till then did they recognize their risen Lord in the 
devout Being who graced their board. Once recognized, and thus dispelling all their 
doubt, he vanishes into the invisible. Such experience could not be quietly kept at 
Emmaus. They resolve to return that very night to Jerusalem, to report their interview, 
and how blessed an Escort Jesus had l)een in their pilgrimage. They are in time for 
the manifestation of the Risen One to the assembled disciples. We may learn from the 
narrative such lessons as these. 

L Jesus makes his advent to its when our souls are bad. This is the very 
spirit of the dispensation. Thus he cried, ** Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest " (Matt. xi. 28). And as the risen Saviour he 
prefers, we may well believe, the house of mourning to the house of mirth. Not only 
so, but when souls are in sad perplexity, when they are " unwilling sceptic:*," it is his 
delight to come and be their Escort along life's way, and lead them out of gloom and 
difficulty into real peace and j(jy. Now, when we know how accessible he is through 
prayer, we should never undertake any pilgrimage without securing the companionship 
of Jesus. 

IL We learn that Jestus is often with us while we know it not. Here 
was he with these two pilgrims, taking step by step with them to Emmaus, and yet 
their eyes were so holden that they did not know him. He was near them, but they 
did not know him. Is not this the case with all of us? He is at our side, he takes 
every step with us, but we are so blinded with care and preoccupation that we fail to 
see him or enjoy his society as we should. The omuipreseuce of Jesus should be the 
believer's constant consolation. 

in. Jesus is himself at once the great Subject and the great Expositor 
OF Scripture. Here we find him, after listening so sympathetically to all the difficulties 
of the disciples, proceeding to expound to them, " in all the Scriptures, the things con- 
cerning himself." " The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy." And here it is 
well to notice what is the substance of the whole revelation. It is put in these words 
of the risen Saviour, " Ought not Messiah to have suffered these things, and to have 
entered (tiatxeuy) into his glory ? ** The Authorized and Bevised Versions have alike 
failed to give the proper rendering here. Our Lord declares that he has entered 
already into his glory, just as he has already passed through his sufferings. We believe 
it can be made out from this and other passages that our Lord ascended — of course 
invisibly — without disciples as spectators, to heaven, and reported himself on high 
immediately after telling Mary, "I ascend [not 'will ascend '5 unto my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God" (John xx. 17 ; cf. also Bush on * The Resurrec- 
tion.') This supposition of an ascension on the very day of the Kesurrection enables us 
to understand his movements during the rest of the day, and his bestowal of the Spirit, 
which was conditioned on his glorification, in the evening (John xx. 22; cf. John 
vii. 39). It also enables us to regard heaven as his head-quarters during the forty 
days before his visible ascension from Olivet. Upon this interesting subject we cannot 
now dwell, however ; but we content ourselves by pointing it out, and emphasizing the 
fact of Jesus as the suffering and glorified Messiah being the Hero, the Substance, and 
the great Expositor of revelation. It is when we look for him in the Word that it 
becomes luminous and delightful. 

IV. The entertainment of Jesus is sure to lead to special blessing. These 
two men insisted on Jesus sojourning with them, because it was towards evening and 
the day was far spent. And as he sojourned, he was transmuted from Guest to Host, 
and gave them a sacramental instead of common feast. It is when devoutly asking a 
blessmg on the bread that he is recognized, only, however, to vanish like a vision from 
their sight. Now we may pass through an analogous experience. Is not this what is 
meant by the Master when he says, ** Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me " (Rev. iii. 20) ? If we are opon-hearted, and welcome Jesus, he will 
enter our hearts and sup with us, taking whatever we have to give him, and delighting 
in it, and enable us to sup with him. He will change into a Host from being our Otte»t. 
It was thus he acted at the marriage of Gana; it was thus he acted at Emmaus; it was 
thus he acted on the shore of the Galilaean lake. He may be Guest, but he will soon 
show himself to bo our Host, and give us a feast of fat things. 
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v. Life is largely a livino upon happy memories. As soon as the Risen One 
had vanished, they began to compare notes about the burning heart, and all the happy 
memories of their journey from Jerusalem. And as they plodded in that night through 
the dark to report their great discovery, they lived upon the happy memory. But, had 
they only known it, the risen Jesus was in some way making that return journey to 
Jerusalem too, making for the same upper room, to reveal himseli to the disciples, and 
their fellowship with him might have been repeated. At all events, we need not live 
on happy memories, but may enjoy Christ's spiritual presence and his escort all through 
the pilgrimage of life. It is this which will make the present life a heaven, not by 
anticipation merely, but in actual enjoyment ; for fellowship with Christ, even thougb 
he be unseen, is the chief element of heaven. May we have the great Escort with us 
all the way !— R. M. E. 

Vers. 36 — 53. — In/aUtbfe proofs and inevitable partings. The Emmaus pilgrims 
have hardly entered the upper room and reported their interview with Jesus, receiving 
the intelli;:ence that perplexed Peter has got his perplexity resolved, when, notwith- 
standing that the doors are barred for fear of the Jews, the Risen One appears in the 
midst of them, and says, " Peace be unto you ! " They are at first terrifieid at such an 
advent, seeing that it sets siside the ordinary laws of matter, and shows all precaution 
unavailing when Jesus is determined to get in. But he soon disabuses their minds 
and dismisses their troubles. Although he can get through barred doors, he is not 
a disembodied spirit, but a Person with flesh and bones. This he proceeds to demon- 
strate to their sense-perceptions. Having given them infallible proofs, he next proceeds 
to expound the Scriptures in detail to them, just as he had done on the way to Emmaus. 
On these sure foundations he bases their faith, and sends them forth, commissioned to 
preach repentance and remission of sins. He concludes his interview with the promise 
of the Father, for which they were to wait at Jerusalem after his visible ascension. 
And so he is carried up to heaven from Bethany, and the disciples return to wait at 
Jerusalem in joy until they receive power from on high. And here we have to 
notice — 

I. The message op the risen Savioub to distracted souls is peace. The salu- 
tation of the East received new depth and meaning when employed by the risen SSaviour, 
when for the first time he appeared among his assembled disciples. He only could 
pacify them. He is the same *' Peacemaker " still. It is his advent which drives 
away distractions, and secures a peace which passeth all understanding. 

II. The risen Jesus supplies infallible proofs of his resurrection to the 
pacified disciples. When pacified by him, they were then fitted for judgment. To 
place the proofs before worldly, distracted souls would have been throwing pearls before 
swine.^ It is before the disciples whose fears have been dispelled that he places the 
proofs. He urges calm investigation. Here are his hands and feet and side. Handle 
him, use sense-perception to the utmost. Make out that he has a body, and the same 
one which was crucified. Their joy at the proofs overpowered them for the moment, 
so that they could hardly credit it. Then he asked them for meat, and was content 
to eat before them a piece of a broiled fish. The honeycomb addition is not supported 
by the best manuscripts, and has been omitted in the Revised Version. The last doubt 
must depart before such proofs. It is the same Saviour who had been crucified, and 
he is among them in a body, able to partake of food, and perform all the functions 
assigned to a body dominated by a healthy spirit. Now, although we cannot see or 
handle the Risen One, we have yet the evidence of his Resurrection so set before us that 
only criminal partiality can resist it. Dr. Arnold, so accomplished an historian, declares 
that there is no fact of history sustained by better evidence.* If we made sure of 
impartial and fearful minds to begin with, the infallible proofs would be recognized in 
their full power. 

III. The risen Saviour helps his servants to understand the Scriptures. 
"We learn from John's account that " he breathed on them," and so conveyed to them 
the Holy Ghost. Along with the outward exposition, therefore, of the Scripture refer- 

' Cf. on this important point a sermon by Bishop Reiohel on ' The Necessary Limits of 
Christian Evidences.* 
* *■ Sermons on Christian Life : its Hopes, its Fears, and its Close,' 4th edit, pp. 15, 16. 
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ences to himself, there is given the inward inspiration. It is this which made these 
men such masters of the SHcred oracles so far as they indicate Ciirist's mission. With 
opened understandings, with inspired hearts, the once sealed book became an open 
secret, and the fountain-head of missionary enterprise. And the witnesses need similar 
enlightenment stilL By waiting on the Master prayerfully and studiously we shall 
obtain the key to interpretation, and have the fairy palaces unlocked for us. 

lY. A GOSPEL OF BEPENTANOB AND BBUISSION OF SINS OF A UNIVERSAL OHARAOTER 

18 TO BE PREACHED IN HIS Nams. Fot Cbnst comcs to make men sorry for their sins, 
while at the same time they enjoy the sense of their pardon. As risen Saviour, he is 
the outward Guarantee of our justification from all things from which we could not be 
justified by the Law of Moses. He was ''delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification " (Rom. iv. 25). And to these benefits all nations are to have 
access. Theproofs of resurrection, the understanding of the Scriptures, and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, were with a view to a practical issue in the publication of glad 
tidings to all nations. 

V. Power is odaranteed if they wait prayerfully at Jerusalem. They had 
got the Spirit as zephyr-breath. They had still to get him in Pentecostal and fierv 
power. Hence they are encouraged by the Lord to wait for this at Jerusalem, for work 
without spiritual power would be useless. And they waited, and were made world- 
conouerors by the gift of power. So ought the Lord's people to wait for power stilL 

YL The Ascension was the necessary couplehent of resurrection, and tbi 
GUARANTEE OF ULTIMATE YiOTORY. We have already seen reason for believing that, on 
the day of resurrection, Jesus privately ascended to the Father, reported himself there, 
and made heaven his head-quarters during ** the great forty days." But a public ascen- 
sion before the assembled diisciples was necessary to establish their faith and joy. And 
80 they were permitted to see their beloved Loid ascending, in spite of gravitation, up 
into the blue heavens, and speeding towards the centre of the universe at the right 
hand of God. Yet the Inevitable separation did not prevent them from returning to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and continuing there imtil the Pentecost. They divided 
their time between the upper room and the temple. They waited in joyful anticipation 
of the promised power, and they got it in due season. And the Ascension ought to be 
to all believers a matter of definite experience. It is to this St. Paul refers when he 
speaks, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, of being '' raised up together with Christ, and 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus." There is an ascension-experi- 
ence as well as a resurrection-experience — an experience in which we feel that we have 
risen superior to all earthly attractions, and that we, setting our affections, indeed, on 
thin^ above, are sitting by faith among them with our Lord. It in this ecstatic state 
which heralds the advent of spiritual power. May it belong to all of us 1 — K. M. £. 
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*' It it quite impossible, in the limits of a brief notice, 
to review and characterize these ponderous volumes as 
they deserve. But I may say at once that the exposi- 
tions contained in them, especially considering that they 
are meant for popular use, maintain a very nigh level. 
From the strictly orthodox point of view, I doubt, for 
instance, whether any better commentary on the Book 
of Genesis has been written than that of Mr. Whitelaw, 
or has been written in a better spirit." — Expctiior, 

"We are bound to say that the more we see of this 
Commentary the better we like it ; and the more highly 
do we estimate the ability, piety, and sound judgment 
with which it is being earned on. Mo»t readers will 
feel that they understand iar better the plan and purpose 
of the entire Commentary after an attentive perusal of 
the volume upon Genesis ; and it would not be too much 
to say that, take it altogether, there is no other Com- 
mentary upon Genesis in the English language guite 
•qnal to it. Fuller and more comprehensive than either 
Bishop Wordsworth's, J. H. Blunt't or the 'Speaker's 



Commentary,' it yet avoids the prolixity, the fanlti of 
style, the somewhat pedantic and over-learned dis- 
quisitions of Lance's 'Bibel-Werk,' which it sometimes 
tasks even a scholar to disentangle ; while its commenu 
are, in all respects, adequate and learned, and wherever 
we have tested them pious and orthodox." — LiUrmrf 
Churchman. 

" We do not, of course, commit ourselves to all tb« 
positions of this massive introduction, nor indeed to 
the exegetical conclusions without exception of the rest 
of the volume, but that docs not prevent our sayinji 
with reference to the ' Pulpit Commentary ' on Genesis 
that there is nothing like ^ it, and that no one who 
wishes to be thoroughly informed on this precious 

Snion of Holy Writ can afford to be without it."— 
ethedUL 

"In the two volumes before ns we have the plan of 
the ' Pulpit Commentary ' sufficiently matured to eoabU 
OS to jua^ of its value. Eadi chapter in the Com- 
Bentary u examined BWMly vcnc by vene, and IM 
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light accumulated by modem discoveries, and, let us 
aod, by modern controversies, is used to clear up the 
meaning of the text. This is succeeded by homilettc 
reflections in which the chapter is exajmined in a broader 
•weep, and the lessons which may fairly and reasonably 
be deduced from the scriptural narrative are suted in 
such a manner as to make them useful as outlines of 
•ermons, or at least as suggestive of the ruling thoughts 
which would rise in the minds of hearers, and demand a 
recognition in any exposition of the chapter. Such a 
design faithfully adhered to and earned out with 
a larveness of view, limited .onlv by^ the plain and 
settled meaning of the text, will place in the hands of 
those called upon to exjwund the Scriptures of truth a 



selection of materials of unfailing value, and rcsdy (or 
constant use."— /«A« BuiL 

" There are two points to be specially noted in this 
work. One is that it is brought out under the auspka 
of clergymen and Dissenting ministos working together 
in its production \ the other is that it is a gigiatic 
magazme of materials prepared for being prompUy inids 
up into sermons." — Guardian, 

*' We repeat emphatically the high enooninm whidi 
we have passed upon former volumes of the 'Polpit 
Commentary.' This is a grand book."— Rev. C H. 
Spukgbon, in Sword and Trvwel, 



EXODUS. 

By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. J. ORR, D.D., Rev. 
D. YOUNG, B.A., Rev. C. A. GOODHART, M.A., Rev. J. URQUHART, wd 
Rev. H. T. ROBJOHNS, B.A. {Fourth Edition,) 2 vols. Price 91. each. 



"Taken as a whole, the 'Introduction' must be 
regarded as an especially valuable help to the^ student, 
and as throwing a flood of light upon this singularly 
interesting pericxi of the world % history. The notes on 
particular venies are full of information bearing on the 
point required. . . . On the whole, this portly volume 
marks tne highest level yet attained bv the work of 
which it forms a part." — Literary CkurckmaH. 

" The expositions and homiletics are all in the well- 
known style with which Canon Rawlinson supports his 
repuution as a scholar and theologian; while the 
homilies are the work of five other authors, whose share 
in the task is conspicuously deserving of praise. It is 
•xtraordinary what light is here thrown upon the least 
interesting and^ most difficult passages. ^ A deeply 
solemn impression is created by the homilies on the 
'Giving 01 the Law,' the 'Manifestation of God to 
Moses, etc Whether for pulpit preparation or private 
mtditation, scholarly hands and sympathetic hearts have 



provided a volume for tiniversal use."— C&vjtmm'x 
Magazine, 

" What we have been able to read of ' Exodns' has 
given us unfeigned pleasure. Not merely do the various 
writers give us their views, but show us the tools with 
which they have worked, the books they have consulted, 
the storehouses where fuller material may be foood, aad 
minute cautions and advice how to make the ben 
sermons out of the sacred text are strewn in abuodasce. 
No weak pulpit addresses will be pudoited after the 
completion of this truly national woric" — Ecdmutkal 
GoMetU, 

"Professor Rawlinson has dene his very importast 
portion of the work with admirable judgment aod 
learning." — Brititk Quarttriy Review, 



tt 



ments 
Times, 



This may fairly take rank as one of the best instal* 
lU of the ' Pulpit Commentary' yet issued."— C^kareft 



LEVITICUS. 

By Rev. Preb. MEYRICK, M.A, ; with Introductions by Rev. R. COLLINS and Rev. ProC 
A. CAVE ; and with Homilies by Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B. A., Rev. T. A. MACDONALD, Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, B.A., LLB.. 
and Rev. McCHEYNE EDGAR, M.A. {Fourth Edition,) Price 151. 



"A valuable addition to our stock of commentaries 
en this part of the Books of Moses."— 7<rAit Buit. 

"This volume is of sulMtantial worth, and will form 
a valuable addition to the preacher's library."- />rM»ri- 
tive Mtthodist. 

" We know not where the reader will find more ample 
disquisitions on all the Levitical sacrifices and rites, and 
their manifold relations, than in this volume. It is also 
very rich in the homiletic treatment of these subjects." — 
Jritk Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

" For the religious cultivation of the imagination and 
the development of the true spirit of poetry there is no 
better help than the Book of Leviticus. In it is found 
how the kingdom of nature corresponds to that of grace, 
and in some sense typifies, figures, or symbolizes it. 
The study of nature is thus ennobled. But in order to 
discover these resemblances, there is needed ^ clear- 



sighted, sober, and experienced guide. Such is one of 
the many benefits rendered to students and ordinary 
readers by this scholarly and exhaustive ' Pulpit Com* 
mentary ' on Leviticus.— i^«M& Mercury, 



It' 



We question whether, for working parpoeei^ better 
commentaries on the Old Testament are to be had 
anywhere than in this 'Pulpit Commentary' series. 
They are scholarly, without bein|f tediously emditc; 
full, without being prolix; ludd, without desoendiagto 

J>latitude ; conservative, yet with moderation ; raray 
ailinz to hit the true sense of a passage, yet carefnlts 
furnish the reader with the materials for oorrectinf a 
wrong judgment, if in any case he should think tost 
they nave missed the mark. We admire in them, above 
all, their businesslike directness and their usually JiMt 
appreciation of what are likely to be the points on wnick 
information is sought."— <7As^|vw Heraul, 



NUMBERS. 

By Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, M.A,, LL.B., B.Sc. ; with an Introduction by Rev. T. 
WHITELAW, M.A. ; and with HomiUes by Rev. Prof. W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
PROUT, M.A., Rev. D. YOUNG, B.A., and Rev. J. WAITE, B.A. (Fifth EdUimt,) 
Price 1 5 J. 

A%"}\^^^ confidently aMerted that when completed, I commentary in existence. ItdividM Um book iototlMt 
|ht • Pulpjt Commentary ' wiU be the best ourely English » paragraphs; of eath of wh<ch thereb aySi ' ^ 
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The homiletic outlines follow, which may be used or 
read as a substitute for sermons. Then come homilies 
or senn<m outlines on the same paragraphs by Rev. 
Prof. W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. 
D. Youne, B.A., and Rev. J. Waite, B.A. In different 
parts of the work there are special articles — for instance, 
on the position of Kadesh, the thirty-eight years' sub- 
mergence of the history after the rebellion at Kadesh, 
the history of Balaam, Balaam's prophecies, the seal of 
Phinehas, the extermination of the Midianites, and the 
two lists of stations between Egypt and the Jordan. A 
homiletical index at the end of the volume aidds greatly 
to its value.** — Leeds Mercury, 

"As the Book of Numbers has nex-er yet been fully 
expounded, we all the more heartily welcome this 
volume. If by any good word of ours we could increase 
the sale of this noble series of commentaries, we should 
count the time and space to be most profitably employed. 
Messrs. C Kegan Paul and Co. deserve to be supported 
abundantly in an enterprise so daringly planned and so 
admirably executed. Perhaps the best service we can 
render both to our readers and the publishers is to quote 
from the prospectus the following statement as to the 
design of these volumes, upon which the best scholars 



of the age are employed."— Rev. C H. Spurcbon, in 
Sword and Trowel, 

"The wisdom of the editors has in no instance been 
more clearly exhibited thsm in the selection of Mr. 
Winterbotham as expositor and homilist ; and we art 
glad to meet him on ground where his exegetical powers 
are tested to the utmost. ^ His colleagues, too, bear 
names which guarantee ability and soundness. Th« 
difficulties of the book are dealt with mainly in two 
elaborate introductions; one by Mr. Whitelaw, whos4 
valuable contribution on Genesis we have already re* 
viewed ; and one by Mr. Winterbotham. Of the former 
it is impossible to speak too highly. The questions 
raised by the thirty-seven years' chasm, the number of 
fighting men, and of the congregation, the duties of the 
priest, the marshalling of the host, the Midianitisb 
victory, etc , are handled in the clearest and most satis- 
factory manner. With regard to the so-called barren 
details of the book, we have seldom read anything mors 
interesting and Suggestive than the manner in which 
some ofthem are dealt with.'* — Methodist, 

" Fully up to the level of the former issues, and we 
may specify the episode of Balaam as being worked out 
with great care."— CAtircA Timus. 



DEUTERONOMY. 



By Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. ; with HomiUes by Rev. D. DAVIES, M.A., Rev. C. 
CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. ORR, D.D., and Rev. R. M. EDGAR, M.A. (Fourth 
Edi/ion.) Price i$s. 



"The Commentary is searching, guarded, and able. 
Dr. Alexander has the candour as well as the learning 
of a true scholar, and does not affirm beyond what the 
evidence justifies. . . . It is one of the best of the series, 
and especially welcome as a contribution to a present 
controversy." — British Quarterly Review, 

"The present volume seems to be quite on a level 
with its predecessors. ... It is carefmly written, and 
ably copes with the modem oHections which, in oppo- 
tition to the whole consensus of^antiquity, would ascribe 
the authorship of Deuteronomy to some one other than 
^tMt%,"-'Record. 



" The present volume contains a considerable amount 
of sound and mond instruction." — Scotsman, 

" If we might be allowed to suggest one Society mors 
it would be this : to secure the presentation on nominal 
terms of all really valuable booKs like the ' Pulpit Com- 
mentary' to every teacher of religion in the three king- 
doms. Nothing would more certainly produce an abis 
clergy than a really first-class \SbxMr!f,—EccUsia»tical 
Gasette, 

"The exposition is very full and careful, and the 
homiletics and homilies are, as usual, fresh, vigorous* 
comprehensive, and suggestive." — C«/A^<V Pretty' 
terian. 



JOSHUA. 



By Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. ; with Introduction to the Historical Books by Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, M.A., D.D.; and with Homilies by Rev. E. DE PRESSENSlJ, D.D., 
Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, B.A., 
LL.B.,and Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A. (Sixth Edition.) Price I2J. 6</. 



" Joshua is treated by Rev. J. J. 
ork is fully deserving of similax 



Lias^ end his entire 

vork is fully deserving of simifar praise But 

»f publications of our own day, the work before 
IS must easily bear away the palm for method and 
comprehensiveness. There has been nothing like it 
or the methodical way in which the whole surface of 
he Holy Scriptures has been treated with a homiletical 
ntention, and we must say also in the general power 
ind ability with which the work is done. . . . All that 
earning, much industry, and an excellent method can 
lo has been done to produce a work in which the 
sborious preacher may find the exact information for 
uggestive thought or careful generalization which he 
eeds for his piilpit work, ready to his hand. And this 
\ no small praise." — Ecclesiastical Gasette. 

** No commentary worthy of the sacred text of Joshua 
as appeared in an English dress till the publication 
f the present volume. Keil is hardly up to his usual 
lark. Fay, in Lange, is Car below even the average 
f that unequal work ; even Calvin's masculine intellect 
eems at fault here, and Mr. Espin, in the ' SpeakerV 
'ommentary,' while reasonably full and sound on the 



whole, hardly reaches a high standard of excellenos. 
We have examined^ this volume with much care, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it immeasurably tha 
best interpretation of Joshua in the language. Mr. Lias, 
in addition to having the whole existing literature on 
the subject to work upon, has brought to his task critical 
and exegetical powers of a rare order, and the industry, 
judgment and literary skill of the late learned Hebrew 
professor at Lampeter, have produced a commentary 
that will be the standard work for this and the next 
generation." — Methodist. 

"The Commentary on Joshua by Mr. Lias is as 
scholarly, painstaking, and effective as his contribution 
to the Cambridge Bible for schools, which have been 
characterixed in these pages more than once."— 
Expositor, 

" The present volume opens with an introduction to 

the historical books from Joshua to Nehemiah, by th« 

Rev. A. P|ummer. Although there is nothing specially 

original, in this introduction, the materials of previoas 

nvestigations and criticisms are well arranged and 
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grouped ; and the whole affords a concise 3ret graphic 
account of the history of Israel during the time referred 
to. The special introduction to the Book of Joshua, 
from the pen of the Rev.^ J. J. Lias, ably deals with 
the various critical questions involved ; vindicates the 
Integrity and early authorship of the book ; and dis- 
Citftses with candour and clearness the so-called moral 
and miraculous difficulties which it presents. Mr. Lias 
iMso supplies the exposition and homilies in a series of 
^ncise and condensed notes, which presents the latest 



resulu of scholarship. The homilies are valuable and 
suggestive. The volume throughout is a useful help to 
the homiletical student of the Book of Joshuau" — L^ied* 
Mercury, 

** We repeat with even fuller emphasis the opinion 
we expressed in noticing previous volumes of the Com- 
mentary, that it stands firet in its own departmenL"— 
British tutd Fortify Evattgelicml Review, 



JUDGES AND RUTH. 

3y the Right Rev. Lord A. HARVEY, D.D. (Bishop of Bath and Wells), and Rcr. 
J. MORISON, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. 
W. M. STATHAM, Rev. A. F. MUIR, M.A., and Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A. {Piftk 
Edition,) Price loj. 6d, 



" In the volume before us we have, too, the work of a 
scholar who has made this part of Scripture his peculiar 
study. The Bishop of Bath and Wells speaks, there- 
fore« with the confidence of one who is familiar with his 
subject ; and his notes and ' Uomiletics' can hardly fail 
to be of great use to the preacher, wherever he may 
consult them. ... The commentary on Ruth is itself 
as good and edifying, and the entire volume quite equal 
to-those which have preceded xi."— Church Quarteriy 
Jtevtew, 



«( 



No clergyman ought to complain of the difficulty of 
pulpit preparation with such a work in his hands ; the 
danger is rather lest the business of preaching be ren* 
dered too easy, and the preacher himself robbed of his 
independence. Looking over this volume, however, we 
do not see that there is much fear for this result ; the 
fiomiletic notes are more suggestive (as it is so desirable 
that they should) than exhaustive. The reader will find 
no sermon complete and to his hand, but he will find 
what it is intended he should find. homiUtic notes, to be 
, worked up in the laboratory of his mind, and put into 
shape for the pulpit by dint of arrangement and thought 
on his part. We have been carefitl to examine into the 
treatment which some of the more difficult passages in 
the 'Judges' have received at the hands of the com* 
mentators, and find it eminently satisfactory. For 
example, Mr. Adeney's note, the murder of Sisera by 
Jael, IS to be commended for its good sense and reason- 
ableness. Nothing is said that shocks the moral sensi* 



biltties. The. note on Jephthah's vow is also good.'*— 
Irish EccUsiastic«U Gaaette, 

"Of the ' Pulpit Commentary/ edited by Dean 
Spence and the Rev. Joseph Exell, an equally satis- 
factory account may most conscientiously be given. The 
volumes are got up in the same handsome style ; authors 
eminent for ability and piety furnish the material ; and 
the homiletical object is kept constantly in view. When 
this undertaking was begun, one feared lest it should be 
somewhat fragmentary and crude ; but we are bound to 
say that the best means have been taken to make it a 
thorough and trustworthy work. Mr. Exell deserves 
credit for his services in the cause. He has helped 
greatly to raise Homiletics to the rank of a branch of 
theological science ; and his endeavour to maintain 
Homiletics in vital coimection with her twin-sister, Exe- 
getics, is much to be commended. It is the homiletical 
element that distinguishes the Commentary, and by which 
it is to be iudged. That element is siitgularly nch and 
full, and It gives one a remarkable impression of the 
manifoldness of Bible teaching, even in the historical 
hooVs,*'— Catholic Presbyterian, 

" It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the fnloess and 
excellence of this exhaustive Commentary, a library in 
itself, and which every clergyman's librarv ought to 
possess. . . . With this Commentary in his library, ^ 
clergyman is almost free from the necessity of obtaining 
any ot\iCT.*'-^UrgymaH's Magamnt. 



I. AND II. SAMUEL. 

By Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D. (Dean of Canterbury); with Honulics by Rev, 
. D. FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, M.A., Rev. BRYAN DALE, M.A., and 
Rev. G. WOOD, B.A. {Seventh Edition,) 2 vols. Price 151. each. 



■'"The Dean of Canterbury's commentary on 1 Samuel 
il, as those who know him and his course of study 
would expect, quite the best help to the reading of that 
m**^r.*\^t». book to be found in English literature." — 



find the inspiration that they too often seek in vain n 
the dull and dreary platitudes of many so-called aids 
and helps."- CAri*//V»i» IVorld. 



attractive 
Expositor. 

'* I thank you much for the large and handsome 
volume on i Samuel which you have kindlv sent me. ^ I 
have examined it in a few places, and feel sure that, in 
its special character of a homiletical commentary, it will 
prove of the greatest use to students of Holy Scripture." 
—The Right Rev. C J. Ellxcott, D.D., Lard Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

" Indeed, the Commentary stands in the same rela- 
tion to this age that Farrar's ' Life of Christ ' does ; it is 
alive with beauty of style and vigour of thought, and 
conscious of ail the light that recent vears have cast on 
the siudy of the sacred Scriptures. We do not hesitate 
to sav that for exegetical purposes, and for helpful 
fitimulus, it will prove the Commentary of the day ; and 
teachers especially^ whether in church or school, will 



«« 



' The * Pulpit Commentary * Ss a perfect mine for 
preachers. . . . The volume before us deals with a 
Samuel. The introductions are scholarly, and the ex- 
positions and homiletical suggestions afford an amonot 
of instruction that is truly marvellous. ** — Scelesieuiical 
Gasette, 



** Dean Smith's part of the work is in every 
excellent, and if it stood alone would be worth the price 
of the entire volume. His exegesis is always judicious 
and scholarly. . . . The homiletical poftion is fall of 
clear, strong sense, fine spiritual feeling, and an enviable 
power of application." — Baptist Magasino. 



** The Commentary is a model of careful 
aided by an accurate knowledge of the language, 
manners and customs, and geneni history of die tines. 
. . . This volume will rank beside the bast of iti pt9^ 
decessors." — Meihoditt Timtt, 
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I. KINGS. 

By Kev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B. ; with Homilies by Rev. E. DE PRESSENS^t 
D.U., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A.. Rev. A. ROWLAND, B.A., LL.B., Rev. J. A. MAC- 
DONALD, and Rev. J. URQUHART. {Fifih EdUion,) Price 15J. 



" A handsome volume, and crowded with an amount 
of criticism, information, and various kinds of assistance 
for preachers, which they would have so much trouble 
to find elsewhere, that most of them would have to do 
without it altogether unless such a volume had been 
provided. There is no occasion for any minister to 
slavishly follow the opinions of the learned commentator, 
or to adopt the methods of the several divines who have 
written the homilies. But he must be the most stupid 
and ignorant of men who can fail to be materially 
helped, and often stimulated, by the materials which are 
here placed within his reach. It is to be hoped that thu 
Commentary will make satisfactory progress, and that 
the contributors may be chosen from every branch of the 
Christian Church, and from men of nearly every shade 
of thought and opinion."— CArr>/fVz« World, 

. '* This is a part of Holy Scripture' which is full of 
striking and picturesque episodes, lending themselves 
readily to homiletical treatment ; and we are therefore 
justified in expecting that the volume should rise above 



the averap^ level of its precursors, high as that unques- 
tionably IS. Nor are we disappointed, for it certainly 
takes rank with the very^ best of the series hitherto 
. . . this volume has distinctly improved the i>ositioii 
and value of the whole work of which it is a part." 
— CAurck Timrs, 

"The exegetical portion of this volume cannot b« 
spoken of too highly, for everywhere we have traces of 
accurate scholarshii> and wide familiauritv with the 
literature of the subject. We have ^one, for example, 
very carefully into the chapters dealing with the ufe« 
work of Elijah, and, after examining the well-known 
test-passages, such as the address to Elisha, which has 
been a perplexity to so many commentators, ' Go back 
again ; for what have I done unto thee ?* are prepared 
to say that nothing has been wanting on the part of 
Mr.^ Hammond to arrive at the true meaning of the 
original-^-sober judgment and literary skill of a high 
order distinguishing every page." — Liotrpopl Daily 
Mercury, 



I. CHRONICLES. 



By Rev. Prof. P.C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. R. TUCK, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rev. RICHARD GLOVER. Price 15J. 



" The introduction is clearly and sensibly written, and 
there are many useful notes." — Church Times. 

"A book of solid worth in freshening up passages In 
the original which seem dry, and historical references 
which appear at first sight contradictory or obscure." — 
Glasgow Herald. 

** With respect to the text itself, its exposition, the 
homilies and homiletics thereon, and e\*ery use which 
can be made of isolated passages [e.g. ch. iv., ix., x.), we 
are pleased to testify that there is constant evidence of a 
uniform excellence, ripe scholarship, and an earnest 
spirit of devotion discernible throughout. The con- 
tributors are welKknowti and competent writers, and we 
need scarcely add that the clergy wili be much benefited 
by the possession of this new Yo\}xak.^,"—CUrgyman*s 
Magasitu. 



" Another precious instalment of this vast work. . . • 
Upon the Chronicles we have absolutely nothing, and 
this volume will be, therefore, doubly welcome. So far 
as we can judge, the work is well done. It will be clear 
to every student that a vast mass of sermon material it 
here placed before him, much of it of the best quality. 
We do not know where else the preacher could look for 
the same aid." — Sword and Trowel, 

"With such a helpas this upon the book, x Chronicles 
is likely to supply mainy a profitable discourse to the 
preachers. Congregations could not do better than pro- 
vide their ministers with such substantial and abundant 
help as this now famous Commentary contains." — Pret' 
byierian Churchman, 



EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER. 

By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON. M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. W. S. LEWIS, M.A., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev* 
F. HASTINGS, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, LL.B., Rev. Prof. ROWLANDS, B.A., 
Rev. G. WOOD, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. J. 8. 
EXELL, M.A. {Stvenlh Edition,) Price I2J. 6</. 



"Wherever we have examined the work, we have 
found the treatment to be extremel v full and satisfactory, 
and leaving little or nothing to be desired." — Clergy- 
man's Magazine. 

"There is a certain amount of novelty in the plan 
of ihe ' Pulpit Commentary^' and the idea strikes 
us as a useful one, of rendering assistance to preachers 
in drawinf^ out the moral and didactic aspects 
of the Biblical narratives. It is not indeed absolutely 
new, having been carried out with a prolixity truly 
(German in Lange's ' Bibel-Werk.' But it may fairly be 
claimed for the present work that a Commentary written 
in English will prove moreadapted practically to English 
audiences than one which must of necessity, good as it 
is, bear the marks of its German origin. The^ plan 
adopted here is to provide for each chapter or section of 
a chapter an ' Exposition ' giving all Decenary explana- 
tion of the meaning of the narrative^ and illtistrating it 
from history and arcb«olofy. This put of the work 



seems to ns very well done throughout." — LiUrmry 
Churchman. 

" So far, however, it seems to have been carried out 
with care and fair success ; and there can be no doubc 
of its being a vast help to any one wishing to Dreach 
sermons on those parts of Scripture. — Churtk 
QuarUrly Review. 

" We shall watch with mnch interest the coarM of this 
Commentary, and we shall be disappointed if it should 
not prove all that it professes to be, and is fitted to 
become — a valuable ' Pulpit Commentary ' on the whole 
of Holy Scripture, useful especially to those who have 
to prepare sermons for pulpit delivery, but not with- 
out its value to others as well as to th« clergy."— 
/ohn Bull. 

'* Preachers must have mistaken their callinf alto- 
gether if they do not find it easy to think out a sennoa 
after consulting 'The Pnlpit Commentary.'"— R«v. C. 
H. SrumGWon, in Sword and Tromol, 
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ISAIAH. 

By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. E. JOHNSON, 
M.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. R. TUCK, 
B.A. {Second Edition,) 2 vols. Price 15X. each. 



••' 



'This volume (Vol. I.) of nearly six hundred pages is 
one of the very best of the series yet issued. . . . The 
exposition U scholarly, without the slightest trace of 
pedantry, and is characterized not only, as was to be 
expected, by great historical knowledge, but^ by con* 
siderable freshness of treatment and spiritual insight." 
•^LiUrary World, 



ff < 



' The introduction is concise, but teeming with valu- 
able information, methodically arranged. . . . The Com* 
mentary will be found essentially useful. It is brief, 



pithy, and plain. . . . The work is one which most ba 
of great service, especially as it deals with a book whidi 
fumiJihes texts for so many sermons." — Eccltn'4uncal 
Gtuiite. 

'* It is certain that the preacher who makes a liberal 
use of this Commentary will not lack rariety of topic 
nor freshness in his method of treatment, llie subjects 
are finely stated, and most of them are well and sobc« 
times elaborately expounded."— i'niin/^ Metkoditt. 



JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. 

By Rev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE. M.A., D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THOM- 
SON, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. D. YOUNG, B.A., Rev. J. WAITE, 
B.A., Rev. S. CONWAY, B.A., and Rev. A. F. MUIR, M.A. {Third Edilion,) 
2 vols. Price i ^s. each. 

" We are glad to receive this new Commentary upon 
the many interesting questions which still remain to be 
dealt with, connected with the Prophecy of Jeremiah ; 
and we are particularly glad to receive it from the hands 
of Mr. Cheyne, who is one of the comparatively small 
number of men among us whose views on the prophetical 
literature deserve, and will be sure to receive, careful 
and respectful attention, and no common degree of con* 
fidence. * — Literary Churchman. 



"We have read many parts with intense interest, 
fiseling more than ever that Jeremiah was indeed an 
evangelical prophet of the most earnest kind." — EccU- 
tiasitcai Gojutu, 



"The introduction is short, but furnishes an in- 
teresting account of the Prophet Jeremiah, while a 
great deal of valuable information rclatinj^ to his pro- 
phecies is introduced throughout the volume.**— J?«r«f^. 

"Both introduction and exposition are good^ and 
reveal everywhere the hand of a master. The homiletics 
and homilies are full of good matter, which will doubt- 
less be of much use to many who have not time or 
ability to think out their sermons for themselves. . . . 
The volume before us is quite equal to any of its prede- 
cessors. If it promote, as we earnestly hope, a more 
careful study of the prophecies and the times of Jere- 
miah, it will reveal aoundant and most vaiuable matter 
for pulpit ministrations." — Mttkodiat Recorder, 



HOSEA AND JOEL. 

By Rev. Prof. GIVEN, Ph.D., D.D. ; with Introduction by Rev. W. J. DEANE, M.A., and 
with Homilies by Rev. Prof. T. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. A. ROWLAND, B.A., 
LL.B., Rev. D. THOMAS, D.D., Rev. C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. J. ORR, 
D.D. Price 15^. 



"A valuable addition to this excellent series. . . . 
Professor Given's Exposition is deserving of high praise. 
It is at once scholarly and popular, full of matter, and at 
the same time exceedinjgly clear and intelligible. The 
work as a whole bids fair to be equal in value to, as it 
will certainly surpass in size, any Commentary on the 
Bible that has yet appeared in the English language." — 
Seotsmtam, 



"We can heartily recommend this Tolame of the well- 
known Commentary as judicious and helpfui." — Reck, 



« 



This is pre-eminently a Commentary for preadien ! 
so that the^ title it bears is quite appropriate. The 
Exposition is clear, pointed, compact, and sdiolarly; 
and for copiousness and variety the homiietical depart- 
ment is about all that one could deaire." — ^/»— •■—-•■:— 
Methodist Magaeime. 



NEW TESTAMENT SERIES. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY:-- 

ST. MARK. 

By Very Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D. (Dean of Lichfield); with Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. J. 
GIVEN, Ph.D., D.D., Rev. A. ROWLAND, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. F. MUIR. M.A,, 
and Rev. R. GREEN. {Fifth Edition.) 2 vols. Price lOr. 6</. each. 



"We have had the pleasant duty in months past of 
welcoming the Old Testament instalments as they were 
issued, and in urging our readers to purchase the whole 
of St. Mark's Gospel we feel warranted in speaking 
with equal decision. It was well to select it as the first, 
a^ it stands alone and unique in many paits, dealing 
more with deeds than words, and compressiitg a life of 
activity into a very limited space. The introduction is 



extremely valuable, gathering up all the points which 
lend such a charm to St. Mark. Of the general Cbaso 
mentary we have no room now to speak at any length. 
We have examined the two volumes, bnt tne notes 
disarm otir criticism by thatr candour, abiUnr, aad 
absence of mere verbal rea m at ra ctlon.'*— '^cctoMrt&M/ 
Geuette. 



THE PULPIT COMMENTARY.— OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



ST. LUKE. Vol. I. 

By Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D. (Dean of Gloucester); with Homilies by Rev. 
J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., and Rev. R. M. EDGAR, 
M.A. Price lar. dd. 



*'Vol. I. of the 'Pulpit Commentary on St. Luke' 
contain! a valuable introduction on us authenticity* 
on some of its special features, on its especial teaching, 
its authorship, and its author. . . . This volume carries 
the reader as far as the end of the twelfth chapter, and 
is of incalculable value to the student and the preacher." 
— EccUnattical Gauttte. 

"The first volume dealing with the Gospel according 
to Luke is a model of lucidity, conciseness, and force. 



Dean Spence has the power of hitting off, in a few 
welUchosen words, the salient features of the text ; and 
the homilies by Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Ed^ar afford 
capital specimens of the preaching which will always 
interest and profit intelligent audiences. He who has 
no other boolc than this on the Third Gospel will really 
lack nothing." — Baptist MagoMttu, 

'*We heartily recommend this Commentary to the 
student as well as to the preacher." — Rock. 



ST. JOHN. 



Introduction and Exposition by Rev. Prof. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. ; with Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. T. CROSKERY, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. D. 
YOUNG, B.A., Rev. B. THOMAS, and Rev. GEORGE BROWN, B.A. {Second 
Edition,) 2 vols. Price 15J. each. 



" We have not been able to refer to more than two or 
three leading features of Dr. Reynolds's very careful 
and thoughtful Introduction to this Gospel, and have 
necessarily omitted a great deal more than we could 
mention, though we have touched on some of the most 
effective of the arguments; but we can safely assure 
our readers that it would not be easy to find within 
the same compass a discussion at once so full of know- 
ledge and learning, and so lucid ^and ter»e, as this In- 



troduction to the Gospel of John by Dr. Reynolds." — 
S/ectator. 

"We do not hesitate to say, after a careful examina- 
tion of this Exposition of St. John and the accompanying 
prolegomena, that the work is masterljr; and, if com- 
pleted as carefully as it has been conceived and so far 
executed, will be found superior to anything of the kind 
that has been produced in this country or in Germany." 
— Leeds Mercury, 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

By the Right Rev. Lord A. HERVEY, D.D. (Bishop of Bath and Wells) ; with Homiliei 
by Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. Prof. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Rer. 
Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., and 'Rer. R. 
TUCK, B.A. {Fourth Edition,) 2 vols. Price lOs, 6d. each. 



"Anything calculated to make this important and 
interesting section of the inspired Scrii>tures better 
understood, and any attempt to establish its authority 
and to enforce its lessons on the modem church, must 
be peculiarly acceptable. . . . The contributions are 
full and scholarly. It is important in a Commentary of 
this sort that room should be afforded not only for 
various views, but for different styles. We have ex- 
amined these volumes with much care and with great 



satisfaction. . . . We commend this as an invaluable 
contribution to the exegesis of the Acts and to the effi* 
dency of the Christian yuX^vl.**— Methodist, 

" The Bishop of Bath and Wells is one of the higheet 
authorities in the land on some points, chronologicaT and 
other, which are especially involved in this document. 
His introduction is simply perfiect ; and on every passage 
on which we have consulted it, the exposition u admirw 
able." — London Quartorly Rtview, 



CORINTHIANS AND GALATIANS. 

By Yen. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. HUXTABLE; with Homilies by 
Rev. DAVID THOMAS. D.D., Rev. DONALD ERASER, D.D., Rev. ExChancellor 
LIPSCOMB, LL.D., Rev. W.' E. jHURNDALL, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. THOMSON, 
M.A., Rev. R. TUCK. B.A.. Rev. J. WAITE. B.A.. Rev. H. BREMNER, B.D., etc. 

Vol. L, containing I. CORINTHIANS. {Fourth Edition,) Price 15J. 

Vol. II., containing IL CORINTHIANS and GALATIANS. {Second Edition,) Price 21/. 



"We can but add that, under the learned, we had 
nearly written magic, pens of the writers, we see Corinth 
alive, and its numerous doctrinal differences given 
depth and breadth to, and Paul proved a more pro- 
found and a clearer theoloffian than the critics have 
often acknowledged. The ' Pulpit Commentary ' ought 
to be in the hands, and largely in the heads, of every 
man who enters a pulpit." — Scclesuuiicai Gauite, 

** The new volume of this truly great work is fully 
equal to the best of its predecessors. Archdeacon 
Pamir's exposition is a monument of learaiag, induttry, 
jndgment,and literary skill, and reveals cntical and 



exeg^tical powers of a very high order. Dr. Thomas's 
homiletics abundantly prove that the eye of this great 
homilist is not dim, nor is his natural force abated. 
The various homilies are generally able, suggestive, 
and helpful. There are no words in our vocabulary 
expressive enough to represent our profound and 
deepening conviction of the priceless value of this noble 
series of commentaries. No preacher, desiring to ba 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, can afford 
to be without these volumes. To young ministers ia 

Crticnlarwe say most emphatically, 'Sell all that you 
ve, if need be, to get thtm.* "^Primitive Methodist, 
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EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 

COLOSSIANS. 

By Rev. Prof. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A., and Rev. G. G. FIND- 
tAY, B.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. DAVID THOMAS, D.D., Rev. Prof. T. CROS- 
KERY. D.D., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. R. M. EDGAR. M.A., Rev. R. 
FINLAYSON, B.A., Rev. Canon HUTTON, Rev. U. R. THOMAS, D.D., and Rev. 
E. S. PROUT, M.A. {Second Edition,) Price 21 j. 



"The Exposition and Homiletics of the Epistle to 
Ephesus by Prof. Blaikie are firm and reverent, yet 
ripe and suggestive ; and the additions by his coiiahora' 
Uurt are excellent. ... At this Commentary proceeds, 
it seems somehow to gain both in excellence and value." 
-^British and Forei^ EvangtliceU Rexnew, 

" He who intends to preach on any passage in these 
three Epistles must indeed be hard to please if he cannot 
find some help in this book towards the elucidation of 
his text and the drawing up of his sermon." — EccUsi- 
mstica/ GtuiUe* 



" For quickening thought and assisting to keep pulpit 
utterances abreast of the a^e. these volumes possess great 
vaiue, and continue to vwdicate their claim to tsUce a 

Elace of honour on the shelves of ministerial and other 
iblical studenu throughout the land." — Noticom/ormUl, 

** One of the most remarkable literary enterprises of 
our day. ... It has created by this time a standard and 
tradition of its own, which we have several times given 
an account of^ and which has been maintained for the 
most part with considerable success, in successive 
volumes. The volume before us certainly conforms to it 
with sufficient fidelity."— Z.i;^«n»7 Churckmaiu 



THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, AND 

PHILEMON. 

By Rev. Dr. GLOAG, Right Rev. Lord A. HERVEY, D.D. (Bishop of Bath and WellO and 
Rev. S. T. EALES, D.C.L.: with Homilies by Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A., Rev R 
FINLAYSON, B.A.. Rev. Prof. T. CROSKERY, D.D., Rev. W. F. ADENEY. M.A.. 
Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. D. THOMAS, D.D. Price 15/. 



" Thanks to careful editorial supervision, and the co- 
operation of a very numerous company^ of able contribu- 
tors, theological literature will be enriched with a book 
of great value." — Sptctator, 

"The volume is a perfect thesaurus of good things, 
and altogether has an adaptation for the varied needs of 
students and ministers such as no other work possesses. 



For its own purpose— a purpose remarkably comprehen- 
sive— it IS yxnx\x9X\tA"^ Baptist Maganns. 



I€ 



Assuredly it is excelled by none of its predecessors 
in this long series, in the intellectual vigour, painstaking 
research, and happy blending of learned discussion widi 
pious and edifying comments on the sacred text"— 
Literary Churchman, 



HEBREWS AND JAMES. 

By Rev. J. BARMBY, B.D., and Rev. Preb. E. C. S. GIBSON. M.A. ; with Homilies by 
Rev. C. JERDAN, M.A., LL.B., Rev. W. JONES, Rev. C. NEW, Rev. D. YOUNG, 
B.A., Rev. J. S. BRIGHT, D.D., and Rev. T. F. LOCKYER, B.A. {Second Edition,) 
Price 1 5 J. 

"We cannot give higher praise to the new volume of requiremenu of the pulpit, is known to us."- Baptist 

the ' Pulpit Commentary ' than we do when we honestly Magaaiiu* 

say that it amply and worthily susuins the promise of u «,^ i..u— ..•/•_* j .t 

the earlier volumes. It is admirably adapted to meet the ,.. w* ^^ «««« «t««actory and excellent volume of 

requirements of the preacher, both in exposition and this important Commentary. Mr. Barm by s introductory 

homUetic"— ^nVwA atui Foreign Evangelical Review, ??**''3Ji°"r°i" • *'P" •* ]? ^1* *^«^»*«^» » niarked by 

* * . a breadth of learning, a judicial calmness of tone, and a 

<« ITnv nf^9oVi*r«th«ivnrk isof altoirether uninti»«vnrtn. a/tiin/i <>nri^Al inaiirk. .uk:<.k l^»..> _^.L.:_. ... i j : i 



** For preachers the work is of altogether unique worth, 
oombtning, as it does, the critical, the exegetical, the 
homileti^, and practical elements. No other Commen- 

nso comprehensive in its conception and its range, 
orough in its execution, and so well adapted for the 



sound critical insight, which leave nothing to be desired. 
• • • We think very highly of this volume. It is a solid, 
trustworthy, and valuable addition to our exegetical 
literature.''— Z.</^a97 Churchmasu 



PETER, JOHN, AND JUDE. 

By Rev. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A., Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., and Rev. Prof. S. D. F. 
S ALMOND, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. MACLAREN, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. 
R. THOMSON, M.A., Rev. C. NEW, Rev. U. R. THOMAS, Rev. R.» FINLAYSON,. 
B.A., Rev. C. CLEMANCE,D.D.,!Rev. W.JONES, Rev. Prof. T. CROSKERY. D.D., 
Rev. J. S. BRIGHT, D.D. Price 151. 
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